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[1558.]     In  a  nation  so  divided  as  the  English,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  death  of  one  sovereign,  and  the 
accession  of  another,  who  vi^as  generally  believed  to  have 
embraced  opposite  .  principles  to  those  which  prevailed,  could 
be  the  object  of  universal  satisfaction  :  yet  so  much  were 
men  displeased  with  the  present  conduct  of  affairs,  and  such 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  futurity,  that  the  people, 
overlooking  their  theological  disputes,  expressed  a  general 
and  unfeigned  joy  that  the  sceptre  had  passed  into  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth.     That  princess  had  discovered  great  prudence 
in  her  conduct  during  the  reign  of  hcB  sister ;  and  as  men 
were  sensible  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  she  was  every 
moment  exposed,  compassion  towards  her  situation,  and  con 
cem  for  her  safety,  had  rendered  her,  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
the  favorite  of  the  nation.     A  parliament  had  been  assembled 
a  few  days  before  Mary's  death  ;  and  when  Heathe,  archbishop 
of  York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to  them  that  event,  scarcely 
an  interval  of  regret  appeared  ;  and  the  two  houses  immedi- 
ately resounded  with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  "  God  save 
Queen   Elizabeth  :  long  and  happily  may  she  reign."     The 
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people,  less  actuated  by  faction,  and  less  influenced  by  private 
views,  expressed  a  joy  still  more  general  and  hearty  on  her 
proclamation  ;  and  the  auspicious  commencement  of  this  reign 
prognosticated  that  felicity  and  glory  which,  during  its  whole 
course,  so  uniformly  attended  it.* 

Eliz^betji  wa^  a^  Hatfield  when  she  hfiard -<)<;  herjf  ster'a 
death ;  and  after  a  few '  days  she  went  thence  to'  London, 
through  crowds  of  people,  who  strove  with  each  other  in 
giving  her  the  strongest  testimony  of  their  affection.  On  her 
entrance  into  the  Tower,  she  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  great  difference  between  her  present  fortune  and  thai 
which  a  few  year^  before,  had  attpndfid,  her,  when  she  was 
conducted  to  that-  ^lace  as  a  prisoner,  and  lay  there  exposed 
to  all  the  bigoted  malignity  of  her  enemies.  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  expressed  her  th&nks  to  Heaven  for  the  deliverance 
which  the  Almighty  had  granted  her  from  her  bloody  perse- 
cutors;  a  deliverance,  she  said,  no  less  miraculous  than  that 
which  Daniel  l\a.^.  rec^iv^fj  ff^pn^  the  deji  of  lipijs-  This  £>Qt. 
of  pious  gratitude  seeras  to  have  been  the  last  circumstance, 
in  which  she  remembered  any  past  hardships  and  injuries. 
With  a  prudence  and  nfiagnanimity  truly  laudable,  she  buried 
all  offences  in  oblivion,  and  received  with  affability  even  those 
who  had,  acted  with  the  greatest  malevolence  against  her.  Sir 
Hpnry  Benningfield  himself,  to  whose  custody  she  had  been 
committed,  and  who  had  treated  her  with  severity)  never  £plt, 
during  the;  whole  course  of  her  reign,  any  effects  oif  her  re- 
sentment.t.  Yet  was  not  the  gracious  reception  which  sh? 
gave,  prostitute  and  undistinguishing.  When  the  bishops 
came  in  a  body  to  make  their  obeisance  to  her,  she  exprpsged 
to  all  of  them  sentiments  of  regard  ;  except  to  Bonner,  from, 
\Yhom  she  tprned^  aside,  a,s  from;  a  man  polluted  with  blood, 
who  was  a  just, object  of  horror  to  every  heart  susceptibly  of 
humanity-! 

After  enpploying  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  donnestic  affairs, 
Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts  her  sister's  death,  and  her 
own  accession.  She  sent, Lord  Cobhanj  tp  the  l^,qy/,  Countries, 
where  Philip  then  resided  ;  and  she  took  care  to  express  tp 
that  monarch  hpr  gf^titude  for  the  protection  which,  he  had 
afforded,  her,  and  her  desire  of  persevering  in  that  friendship 
which  had  so  happily  commenced  between  them.    Philip,  who 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 
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had  long  foreseen  this  event,  and  who  still  hoped,  by  menns 
of  Elizabeth,  to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England,  of  which 
he  had'  failed  in  espousing  Mary,  immediately  despatched 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  his  ambassador  at  London,  to 
make  proposals  of  marriage  to  the  queen ;  and  he  offered  to 
procure  from  Rome  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose.  But 
Eligabeth  soon  came  to  the  resolution  of  declining  the  pro- 
posal. She  saw  that  the  nation  had  entertained  an  extreme 
aversion  to  the  Spanish  alliance  during  her  sister's  reign  ;  and 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  popularity  which  she  herself  en- 
joyed, was  the  prospect  of  being  freed  by  her  means  from 
the  danger  of  foreign  subjection.  She  was  sensible  that  her 
affinity  with  Philip  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  her  father 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  and  that  her  marrying  that  mon- 
arch was,  in  effect,  declaring  herself  illegitimate,  and  incapa- 
ble of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  And  though  the  power  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  might  still  be  sufficienti  in  opposition  to 
all  pretenders,  to  support  her  title,  her  masculiiie  spirit  dis- 
dained such  precarious  dominion,  which,  as  it  would  depend 
solely  on  the  power  of  another,  must  be  exercised  according 
to  his  inclinations.*  But  while  these  views  prevented  her 
from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  a  marriage  with  Philip,  she 
gave  him  an  obliging,  though  evasive  answer ;  and  he  still 
retained  such  hopes  of  success,  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
Rome,  with  orders  to  solicit  the  dispensation. 

The  queen  too,  on  her  sister's  death,  had  written  to  Sir 
Edward  Came,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  notify 
her  accession  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  precipitate  nature  of  Paul 
broke  through  all  the  cautious  measures  concerted  by  this 
young  princess.  He  told  Carne,  that  England  was  a  fief  of 
the  holy  see ;  and  it  was  great  temerity  in  Elizabeth  to  have- 
assumed,  without  his  participation,  the  title  and  authority  of 
queen  :  that  being  illegitimate,  she  could  not  possibly  inherit 
that  kingdom  ;  nor  could  he  annul  the  sentence,  pronounced 
by  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  with  regard  to  Henry's  mar- 
riage :  that  were  he  to  proceed  with  rigor,  he  should  punish 
this  criminal  invasion  of  his  rights,  by  rejecting  all  her  appli- 
cations ;  but  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  paternal  indul- 
gence, he  would  still  keep  the  door  of  grace  open  to  her ; 
and  that  if  she  would  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
and  submit  entirely  to  his  will,  she  should  experience  the 

•  Camden  in  Kennet,  p.  370.     Bvimet,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 
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Utmost  lehity  cortipatibld  with  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  see,* 
When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  aston- 
ished at  the  cnaracter  of  that  aged  pontiff;  and  having  recalled 
her  ambassador,  she  continued  with  more  determined  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  those  measures  which  already  she  had  secretly 
embraced. 

The  queen,  n6t  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  retained  eleVen  of  her  sister's  counsellors ;  but  in 
order  to  balance  their  authority,  she  added  eight  more,  who 
were  knowta  to  be  inclined  to  the  Protestant  communion  :  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Sir  Francis 
Knolles,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whom  she  created  lord  keeper, 
and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state.t  With  these  coun- 
sellors, particularly  Cecil,  she  frequently  deliberated  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  restoring  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  means  of  executing  that  great  enterprise.  Cecil  told  her, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had,  ever  since  her  father's 
reign,  inclined  to  the  reformation ;  and  though  her  sister  hatl 
constrained'  them  to  profess  the  ancient  faith,  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  her  ministers  had  still  more  alienated  their  affec- 
tions from  it :  that  happily  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  here 
concurred  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people  j  nor  was  her 
title  to  the  crown  compatible  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff :  that  a  sentence,  so  solemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes 
against  her  mother's  marri'ige,  could  not  possibly  be  recalled 
without  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  the  credit  of  the  see  of 
Rome  ;  and  even  if  she  were  allowed  to  retain  the  crown,  it 
would  only  be  on  an  uncertain  and  dependent  footing  :  that 
this  circumstance  alotie  counterbalanced  all  dangers  whatso- 
ever'; and  these  dangers  themselves,  if  narrowly  examined, 
would  be  found  vely  little  formidable :  that  the"^  curses  and 
execrations  of  the  Romish  church,  when  not  seconded  by 
military  force,  were,  in  the  present  age,  more  an  object  of 
ridicule  than  of  terror,  and  had  now  as  little  influence  in  this 
world  as  in  the  next :  that  though  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of 
Henry  or  Philip  might  incline  them  to  execute  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  her,  their  interests  were  so  incompat- 
ible, that  they  never  could  concur  in  any  plan  of  operations- 
and  the  enmity  of  the  one  would  always  insure  to  her  the 
friendship  of  the  other :  that  if  they  encouraged  the  discon 

•  Father  Paul,  lib.  v.  t  Strype's  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  g. 
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tents  of  her  Catholic  subjects,  their  dominions  also  abounded 
with  Protestants,  ind  it  would  be  easy  to  retaliate  upon  them  : 
that  even  such  of  the  English  as  seemed  at  present  zealously 
attached  to  the  Catholic  faith,  would,  most  of  them,  embrace 
the  religion  of  their  new  sovereign ;  and  the  nation  had  of 
late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  these  revolutions,  that  men 
had  lost  all  idea  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  subjects :  that 
the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.,  so  highly  raised  by  many  con- 
curring circumstances,  first  inured  the  people  to  this  submis- 
sive deference  ;  and  it  was  the  less  difficult  for  succeeding 
princes  to  continue  the  nation  in  a  track  to  which  it,  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  ;  and  that  it  would  be  eaSy  for  her,  by 
bestowing  on  Protestants  all  preferment  in  civil  offices  and 
the  militia,  the  church  and  the  universities,  both  to  insure  hei 
own  authority,  and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  predom- 
inant.* 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  interest,  led  her 
to  favor  the  reformation  ;  and  she  remained  not  long  in  sus- 
pense with  regard  to  the  party  which  she  should  embrace. 
But  though  determined  in  her  own  mind,  she  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed by  gradual  and  secure  steps,  and  not  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Mary  in  encouraging  the  bigots  of  her  party  to 
make  immediately  a  violent  invasion  on  the  established  reli- 
gion.t  She  thought  it  requisite,  however,  to  discover  such 
symptoms  of  her  intentions  as  might  give  encouragement  to 
the  Protestants  so  much  depressed  by  the  late  violent  persecu- 
tions. She  immediately  recalled  all  the  exiles,  and  gave 
liberty  to  the  prisoners  who  were  essifined  on  account  of 
religion.  We  are  told  of  a  pleasajityy  of  one  Rainsford  on 
this  occasion,  who  said  to  the  queen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  her  in  behalf  of  other  prisoners  called  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  :  she  readily  replied,  that  it  behoved  her  first 
to  consult  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  to  learn  of  them 
whether  they  desired  that  liberty  which  he  demanded  for 
them.f 

Elizabeth  also  proceeded  to  exert  in  favor  of  the  reformers 
some  acts  of  power  which  were  authorized  by  the  extent  of 
royal  prerogative  during  that  age.  Finding  that  the  Protestant 
teachers,  irritated  by  persecution,  broke  out  in  a  furious  attack 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  377.     Camden,  p.  370. 
f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.     Camden,  p.  371. 
t  Hevlijj,  p.  103. 
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on  the  anciont  superstition,  and  that  the  Bomanists  replied  with 
no  less  zeal  and  acrimony,  she  published  a  proclamation,  by 
which  She  inhibited  all  preaching  without  a  special  license ; 
sand  though  she  dispensed  with  these  orders  in  favor  of  some 
preachers  of  her  own  sect,  she  took  care  that  they  should  he 
the  most  calm  and  moderaite  of  the  party.  She  also  suspended 
'the  laws  so  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  service;  the  htany, 
•the  Lord's  pmyer,  'the  creed,  and  the  gospels ;  to  be  read  in 
Eng'lish.  And  having  first  published  injunctions,  that  all  the 
churches  shoiild  conform  themselves  to  the  practice  of  her  own 
chapel,  she  forbade  the  host  to  be  any  more  elevated  in  her 
presence  ;  an  innovation  which,  however  frivolous  it  may 
appear,  implied  the  most  material  consequences.t 

These  declarations  of  her  intention,  ooncurring  with  pre- 
ceding isffspioiKSins,  made  the  bishops  foresee  with  certainty  a 
revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refused  to  officiate  at 
iher  coronation;;  and  it  was  with  some  difiBouIty  that  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  -Was  at  last  prrevailed  on  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
When  she  was  conducted  through  London,  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  her  subjects,  a  boy,  who  personated  truth,  was 
let  dtiwn  fronli  one  of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  presented  to 
her  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  She  received  the  book  with  the  most 
gracious  deportment;  placed  it  next  her  bosom  ;  and  declared 
that,  amidst  all  the  costly  testimonies  which  the  city  had  that 
day  given  "her  of  their  attachment,  this  present  was  by  far  the 
most  precious  and  most  acceptable. f  Such  were  tiie  inno- 
cent artifices  by  which  Elizabeth  insinuated  herself  into  the 
affections  of  her  subjwete.  ■  Open  in  her  address,  gracious  aiid 
affable  in  all  public  apf!f«i»ances,  she  rejoiced  in  the  concourse 
of  her  subjects,  entered  into  all  their  pleasures  and  amuse- 
rnen'ts;  a*id  without  departing  from  her  dignity,  which  she 
kneWVell  how  to  preserve,  she  acquired  a  popularity  beyond 
what  awy  of  her  predecessors  or  successors  ever  could  attain. 
Her  own  sex  exulted  to  see  a  woman  hold  the  reins  of  empire 
with  such  prudence  and  fortitude  :  and  while  a  young  princess 
of  twenty-five  years,  (for  that  was  her  age  at  her  accession,) 
who  possessed  all  the  graces  and  insinuation,  though  not  all 
the  beauty  of  her  sex,  courted  the  afferctions  of  individuals  by 
tier  civi'litie*,  of  the   public  by  her  services;  her  authcrity, 

*  Heylin,  p.  104.     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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ihough  corroborated  by  the  strictest  bands  of  law  and  religion 
appeared  to  be  derived  entirely  from  the  choice  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  people. 

A  sovereign  of  this  disposition  was  not  likely  to  offend  her 
subjects  by  any  usieless  or  violent  exertions  of  power  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  though  she  thi'ew  out  such  hints  as  encouraged  the 
Protestants,  delayed  the  entire  change  of  religion  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parlianient,  which  was  summoned  to  assemble. 
The  elections  had  gone  entir^y  against  the  Catholics,  who 
seem  not  indeed  to  have  made  any  great  struggle  for  the 
feuperioriiy  ;  *  and  the  houses  met  in  a  disposition  of  gratifying 
the  queen  in  every  particular  which  she  could  desire  of  them 
They  began  the  session  with  a  unanimous  declaration, 
"  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the 
word  of  Grod,  as  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  law- 
fully descended  from  the  blood  royal,  according  to  the  order 
of  succession  Settled  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII."  t  This 
act  of  recognition  was  probably  dictated  by  the  .queen  herself 
and  her  ministers  ;  and  she  sliowed  her  magnanimity,  as  wel' 
as  moderation,  in  the  terms  which  she  employed  on  that 
occasion.  She  followed  not  Mary's  practice  in  declaring  the 
validity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or  m  expressly  repealing  the 
act  formerly  made  against  her  own  legitimacy  :  she  knew  that 
this  attempt  muSt  be  attended  with  reflections  on  her  father's 
memory,  and  on  the  birth  of  her  deceased  sister ;  and  as  all 
the  world  was  sensible,  that  Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  was  merely  the  effect  of  his  usual  violence  and  caprice, 
she  scorned  to  found  her  title  on  any  act  of  an  assembly  which 
had  too  much  prostituted  its  authority  by  its  former  variable, 
servile,  and  iniquitous  decisions.  Satisfied,  therefore,  in  the 
general  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  this  fact,  which  ap- 
peared the  more  undoubted,  the  less  anxiety  she  discovered 
in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  inquiries  ;  she  took  possession  of 
the  throne  both  as  her  birthright,  and  as  insured  to  her  by 


•  Notwithstanding  the  bias  of  the  nation  towards  the  Protestan.. 
sect,  it  appears  that  some  vio'ence,  at  least  according  to  our  present 
ideas,  -was  used  in  these  elections  :  five  candidates  were  nominated 
by  the  coiirt  to  each  borough,  and  three  to  each  county ;  and  by 
Jhe  sheriff's  authority  the  members  were  chosen  from  among  thesa 
candidates.  See  state  papers  collected  by  Edward,  earl  of  Claren- 
don, p.  a  2. 

t    1  Eliz.  cap.  3. 
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former  acts  of  parliament ;  and  she  never  appeared  anxious 
to  distinguish  these  titles.* 

The  first  bill  brought  into  parliament  with  a  view  of  trying 
their  disposition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that  for  suppress- 
ing the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for  restoring  the  tenths 
and  first-fruits  to  the  queen.  This  point  being  gained  without 
much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  next  introduced,  annexing  the 
supremacy  to  the  crown ;  and  though  the  queen  was  there 
denominated  "  governess,"  not  "  head,"  of  the  church,  it  con- 
veyed the  same  extensive  power  which  under  the  latter  title 
had  been  exercised  by  her  father  and  brother.  All  the  bishops 
who  were  present  in  the  upper  house  strenuously  opposed  this 
law  ;  and  as  they  possessed  more  learning  than  the  temporal 
peers,  they  triumphed  in  the  debate  ;  but  the  majority  of 
voices  in  that  house,  as  well  as  among  the  commons,  was 
against  them.  By  this  act,  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence 
either  of  the  parliament,  or  eyen  of  the  convocation,  was 
vested  with  the  whole  spiritual  power ;  might  repress  all  her- 
esies, might  establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might  alter  every 
point  of  discipline,  and  might  ordain  or  abolish  any  religious 
rite  or  ceremony,  t  In  determining  heresy,  the  sovereign  was 
only  limited  (if  that  could  be  called  a  limitation)  to  such  doc- 
trines as  had  been  adjudged  heresy  by  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture,  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  by  any  general 
council  which  followed  the  Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  such 
other  doctrines  as  should  hereafter  be  denominated  heresy  by 
the  parliament  and  convocation.  In  order  to  exercise  this 
authority,  the  queen,  by  a  clause  of  the  act,  was  empowered 
to  name  commissioners,  either  laymen  or  clergymen,  as  she 
should  think  proper ;  and  on  this  clause  was  afterwards  founded 
the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  which  assumed  large 
discretionary,  not  to  say  arbitrary  powers,  totally  incompatible 
with  any  exact  boundaries  in  the  constitution.  Their  proceed 
ings,  indeed,  were  only  consistent  with  absolute  monarchy ; 
but  were  entirely  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  act  on  which 
they  were  established;  an  act  that  at  once  gave  the  crown 
alone  all  the  power  which  had  formerly  been  claimed  by  the 
popes,  out  which  even  these  usurping  prelates  had  never  been 
able  fully  to  exercise  without  some  concurrence  of  the  national 
clergy. 

*  Camden,  p.  372.    Heylin,  p.  107,  108. 
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Whoever  refused  to  take  an  oath  acknowledging  the  queen's 
supremacy,  \ras  incapacitated  from  holding  any  office ;  who- 
ever deilied  the  supremacyi  or  attempted  to  d'eprive  the  queen 
of  that  prerogative,  forfeited,  for  the  first  offence,  all  his  goods 
and  chattels ;  for  the  second,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
a  prasmunire  ;  but  the  third  offence  was  declared^  treason. 
These  punishments,  however  severe,  were  less  rigorous  than 
tliose  which  were  formerly,  during  the  rteigns  of  her  father  and 
brothter,  inflicted  in  like  cases. 

A  law  was  passed  Confirming  all  the  statutes  enacted  in 
King  Edward's  time  with  regard  to  religion  :  *  the  nomination 
of  bishops  was  given  to  the  crown,  without  any  election  of 
the  chapters :  the  queen  *as  enipdwered,  on  the  vacancy  of 
aily  See,  to  seize  all  the  teriipdralities,  and  to  bestow  on  the 
Bishop  elect  an  equivalent  in  this  imjiropriatibns  belonging  to 
the  crown.  This  pretended  equivalent  was  commonly  much 
inferior  in  value  ;  and  thus  the  queen,  amidst  all  her  concern 
for  religion,  followed  the  example  of  the  preceding  reformers 
in  committing  depredations  on  the  ecelSsiaStical  rijvenlies. 

The  bishops  and  all  incumbents  were  prohibited  from  alien- 
ating their  revenues,  and  from  letting  leases  longer  than 
twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.  This  law  seemed  to  be  meant 
for  securing  the  property  of  the  church  ;  but  as  an  exception 
was  left  in  favor  of  the  crown,  great  abuses  still  prevailed.  It 
was  usual  for  the  courtiers,  during  this  reign,  to  make  an 
agreement  with  a  bishop  or  incumbent ;  and  to  procure  a  ficti- 
tious alienation  to  the  qtteen,  who  afterwards  transferred  the 
lands  to  the  person  agreed  on.t  This  method  of  pillaging  the 
church  was  not  remedied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I.  The 
piresent  depression  of  the  clergy  exposed  them  to  all  •injuries ; 
and  the  laity  never  stopped  till  they  had  reduced  the  chutch  to 
such  poverty,  thiat  her  plunder  was  nd  longer  a  compensation 
for  the  odium  incurred  by  it. 

A  solemn  and  public  disputation  was  held  during  this  ses- 
sion, in  presence  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  between  the  divines 
of  the  Protestant  and  those  of  the  Catholic  communion.  The 
champidns  appointed  to  defend  the  religion  of  the  sovereign 
were,  as  in  all  former  instances,  entirely  triumphant ',  and  the 
Popish  disputants,  being  pronounced  refractory  and  obstinate, 
were  even  punished  by  itriprisonment.|  Emboldened  by  this 
victory,  the  Protestants  ventured  on  the  last  and  most  irapor 

*  1  Eliz.  cap.  2.  t  Strype,  vol.  i.  p-  79. 

J  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
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tant  step,  and  brought  into  parliament  a  bill*  for  abolishing 
the  mass,  and  reestablishing  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward, 
Penalties  were  enacted,  as  well  against  those  who  departed 
/rom  this  mode  of  worship,  as  against  those  who  absented 
themselves  from  the  church  and  the  sacraments.  And  thus  in 
one  session,  without  any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamor,  was  the 
whole  system  of  religion  altered,  on  the  very  commencement 
of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman,  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  by  many  thought  liable  to  objections ;  an  event 
w;hich,  though  it  may  appear  surprising  to  men  in  the  present 
age,  was  every  where  expected  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
Eliza,beth's  accession. 

The  commons  a,lso  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  queen,  more 
diificult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  faith :  they  voted 
a  su,bsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  on  movables,  together  with  two  fif- 
teenths.t  The ,  house  in  no  instance  departed  from  the  most 
respectful  deference  and  complaisance  towards  the  queen. 
Even  the  importune  address  which  they  made  her  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session,  to  fix  her  choice  of  a  husband,  could 
not,  they  supposed,  be  very  disagreeable  to  one  of  her  sex  and 
age.  The  address  was  couched  in  the  most  respectful  expres- 
sions, yet  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  queen.  [1559.]  She 
told  the  speaker,  that,  as  the  application  from  the  house  was 
conceived  in  general  ternas,  only  recommending  marriage, 
without  pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of  a  husbajid,  she 
could  not  take  offence  at  the  address,  or  regard  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  new  instance  of  their  afl^ectionate  attachment  to  her : 
that  any  further  interposition  on  their  part,  would  have  ill 
become  either  them  to  make  as  subjects,  or  her  to  bear  as  an 
independent  princess :  that  even  while  she  was,  a  private  per- 
son, and  exposed  to  much  danger,  she  had  always  declined  that 
engagement,  which  she  regarded  as  an  encumbrance  ;  much 
more,  at  present,  would  she  persevere  in  this  sentiment,  when 
the  charge  of  a  great  kingdom  was  committed  to  her,  and  her 
life  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  happiness  of  her  subjects :  that  as  England 
was  her  husband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge,  (and  here  she 
showed  her  finger  with  the  same  gold  ring  upon  it  with  which 
she  had;  solemnly  betrothed  herself  to  the  kingdom  at  hei 


•  1  Eliz.  cap.  2. 

t  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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inauguration,)  so  all  Englishmen  were  her  children  ;  and  while 
she  was  employed  in  rearing  or  governing  such  a  family,  she 
could  not  deem  herself  barren,  or  her  life  useless  and  unprofit- 
able :  that  if  she  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  changing  hei 
condition,  the  care  of  her  subjects'  welfares  would  still  be  up- 
permost in  her  thoughts  ;  but  should  she  live  and  die  a  virgin, 
she  doubted  not  but  divine  Providence,  seconded  by  their 
counsels  and  her  own  measures,  would  be  able  to  prevent  all 
dispute  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and  secure  them  a  sov- 
ereign who,  perhaps  better  than  her  own.  issue,  yi^ould  imitate 
her  example  in  loving  and  cherishing  her  people  ;  and  that  for 
her  part,  she  desired  that  no  higher  character,  or  fairfti:  remem- 
brance of  her  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  than  to  have 
this  inscription  engraved  on  her  tombstone,  when  she  should 
pay  the  last  debt  to  nature  :  "  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived 
and  died  a  maiden  queen."  * 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,t  the  laws  enacted 
with,  regard  to  religion  were  put  in  execution,  and  met  with  little 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  The  liturgy  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  oatb  of  supremacy  was 
tendered  to  the  clergy.  The  number  of  bishops  had  been 
reduced  to  fourteen  by  a  sickly  season  which  preceded :  and 
all  these,  except  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  having  refused  com- 
pliance, were  degraded  from  their  sees :  but  of  the  inferior 
clergy  throughout  all  England,  where  there  are  near  ten  thou- 
sand parishes,  only  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many, 
deans,  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious  principles,  f 
Those  in  high  ecclesiastic  stations,  being  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  seem  chiefly  to  have  placed  a  point  of  honor  in 
their  perseverance;  but  on  the  whole,  the  Protestant?,  in  the 
former  change  introduced  by  Mary,  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  rigid  and  conscientious.  Though  the  Catholic  religion, 
adapting  itself  to  the  senses,  and  enjoining  observances  which 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  does  at  present  lay  faster 

*  Camden,  p.  375.     Sir  Simon  d'Ewes. 

t  It  is  thought  remarkable  by  Camden,  that  though  this  session 
was  the  first  of  the  reign,  no  person  was  attainted ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, some  restored  in  blood  by  the  parliament ;  a  good  sjTnptom  of 
the  lenity,  at  least  of  the  prudence,  of  the  queen's  government ;  and 
that  it  shovdd  appear  remarkable,  is  a  proof  of  the  rigor  of  preceding 
reigns. 

X  Camden,  p.  376.  Heylin,  p.  115.  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  with 
Bome  small  variations. 
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hold  on  the  mind  than  tlie  reforrned,  which,  being  chiefly  spir- 
itual, resembles  more  a  system  of  metaphysics,  yet  was  the 
proportion  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  during  the  first 
ages  after  the  reformation,  much  greater  6n  the  side  of  the 
Protestants.  The  Catholics  continued,  ignorantly  and  supinely, 
in  their  ancient  belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  practices :  but 
Ihe  reformers,  obliged  to  dispute  on  every  occasion,  and  in» 
flamed  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  novelty  and  persecution, 
had  strongly  attached  themselves  to  their  tenets ;  and  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  lives,  in  sup- 
port of  theii-  speculative  and  abstract  principles. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  still  pteiened  in  the  English  litur- 
gy, as  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  service,  tended 
further  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  fo  the  established  religion ; 
i'nd  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other  mode  of  worship,  and  at 
the  same  time  struck  out  every  thing  that  could  be  offensive 
to  them  in  the  new  liturgy,*  even  those  who  were  addicted  to 
the  Romish  communion  made  no  scrujile  of  attending  the 
established  church.  Had  Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  inclina- 
tions, the  exterior  appearance,  which  is  the  chief  circumstance 
■With  the  people,  wou^M  have  been  Still  more  similar  between  the 
new  and  the  ancient  form  of  worship.  Her  love  of  state  and 
magtiificehce,  which  she  affected  in  every  thing,  inspired  her 
with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
and  it  was  nieTely  in  compliance  \vith  the  prejudices  of  her 
party,  that  she  gave  up  either  images,  or  the  addresses  to 
saints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.t  Some  foreign  princes 
interposed  to  procure  the  Romanists  the  privilege  of  separate 
assemblies  in  particular  cities^  but  the  queen  would  not  comply 
with  their  request ;  and  she  represented  the  manifest  danger 
of  disturbing  the  national  peace  by  a  toleration  of  different 
»eligions.f  i 

While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  in  settling 
the  public  religion,  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  still  con- 
ducted, first  ai  Cereamp,  then  at  Chateau-Gam bresis,  between 
the  ministers  of  France,  Spain,  and  England;  and  Elizabeth, 
th,ough  equally  prudent,  was  not  equally  successful  in  this 
transaction.  Philip  employed  his  utmost  eflxjrfs  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  Calais,  both  as  bound  in  honor  to  indemnify  Eng- 
land, which  merely  on  his  account  had  been  drawn  into  the 

*  HeyUn,  p.  HI. 

t  Buinet,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  397.    Cttmden,  p.  371. 

J  Camden,  p.  378.    Strypo,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  370. 
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war ;  and  as  engaged  in  interest  to  remove  France  to  a  dis- 
tance from  his  ftontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  long  as  he 
entertained  hopes  of  espousing  this  queisn,  he  delayed  coHclud- 
inga  peace  with  Henry  ;  and  even  after  the  change  of  religion 
in  England  deprived  him  of  all  such  views,  his  ministers  hinted 
to  her  a  proposal  which  may  be  regarded  as  reasonable  and 
tionorable.  Though  all  his  own  terms  with  France  were 
settled,  he  seemed  wiliihg  to  continue  the  war  till  she  should 
obtain  satisfaction ;  provided  she  would  Stipulate  to  adhere  to 
the  Spanish  alliance,  and  continue  hostilities  against  Henry 
during  the  course  of  six  years  :  *  but  Elizabeth,  after  consult- 
ing with  her  ministers,  wsely  rejected  this  proposal.  She  was 
sensible  of  the  low  state  of  her  finances ;  the  great  debts  con- 
tracted by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister ;  the  disorders  intro- 
duced into  every  part  of  the  administration ;  the  divisions  by 
which  her  people  were  agitated  ;  and  she  was  convinced  that 
nothing  but  tranquillity  during  some  years  could  bring  the  king- 
dom again  into  a  flourishing  condition,  or  enable  her  to  act 
with  dignity  and  vigor  in  her  transactions  with  foreign  nations; 
Well  acquainted  with  the  value  which  Henry  put  upon  Calais, 
and  the  impossibility,  during  the  present  emergence,  of  recov- 
ering it  by  treaty,  she  was  willing  rather  to  suffer  that  loss, 
than  submit  to  such  a  dependence  on  Spain,  as  she  mtist  ex- 
pect to"  fall  into,  if  she  continued  pertinaciously  in  her  present 
demand.  She  ordered,  therefore,  her  ambassadors,  Lord 
Effingham,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude 
the  negotiation,  and  to  settle  a  peace  with  Henry  on  any  reaj 
sonable  terms.  Henry  offered  to  stipulate  a  marriage  betweeni 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Eliza-* 
beth ;  and  to  engage  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  as  the  dowry 
of  that  princess ;  f  but  as  the  queen  was  sensible  that  this  treaty 
tt-ould  appeatto  the  world  a  palpable  evasion,  she  insisted  upon 
more  equitable,  at  least  more  plausible  conditions.  It  was  at 
last  agreed,  that  Henry  should  restore  Calais  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years ;  that  in  case  of  failure,  he  should  pay  five  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  to  Calais  still  re- 
main ;  that  he  should  find  the  security  of  seven  or  eight  for- 
eign merchants,  not  natives  of  France,  for  the  payment  of  this 
Bum ;  that  he  should  deliver  five  hostages  till  that  security  weie 
provided ;  that  if  Elizabeth  broke  the  peace  with  France  ot 

a — __ _^ • 

•  Forbes's  FuU  View,  voL  i.  p.  69. 

t  Forbes's  FuU  View,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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Scptl^ijd  during  the  interval,  she  should  forfeit  all  title  to 
Calais ;  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Elizabeth,  he  should  be 
obliged  immediately  to  restore  that  fortress.*  All  men  of 
penetration  -easily  saw  that  these  stipulations  were  but  a  color- 
able pretence  for  abandoning  Calais ;  but  they  excused  the 
queen  ori.  account  of  the  necessity  of  her  affairs ;  and  they 
even  extolled,  her  prudence  in  submitting  without  further  strug- 
gle tp  that,  necessity.  A  peace  with  Scotland  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  that  with  France.     , 

Ph;lip  and  Henry  terfninated  hostilities  by  a  mutual  restitu- 
tion of  all  places  taken  during  the  course  of  the  war;  and 
Philip  espoused  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Finance,  formerly  betrothed  to  his  son  Don  Carlos,  The  duke 
of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Henry's  sister,  and  obtained  a 
restitution  of  all  his  dominions  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except 
a  few  towns  retained  by  France.  And  thus  general  tran- 
quillity seemed  to  be  restored  to  Europe,  , 

But  though  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
larid,  there  soon  appeared  a  ground  of  quarrel  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  and  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  the 
most  iraporlant  consequences.  The  two  marriages  of  Henry 
VIII.,  that  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  .that  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  were  incompatible  with  each  other ;  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  both  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  valid  and  legal : 
but  still  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  lay  under  some  disadvantages 
tp  which  that  of  her  sister;  Mary  was  not  exposed.  Henry's 
first  marriage  had  obtained  the  sanction  pf  all  the  powers, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  then  acknowledged 
in  England ;  and  ,  it  was  natural  for  Protestai^ts,  as  well  as 
Komanists  to  allow,  on  account  of  the  sincere  intention  of  the 
parties,  that  their  issue  ought  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate, 
Put  his, divorce  and. second  marriage  hfld  Ijeei}  conclvide4  in 
direct  oppositipn  to  the  .  see  of  Rome  ;  and  though  they  had 
been  rectified  by  the  authority  both  of  the  English  parliament 
and  convocation,  thwe  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  comraupioni  and  who  reasoned  with  great  strictness 
were  led  to  regard;  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny 
altogether  the  queen's  right  of  succession.  The  next  heir  of 
blood  was  the  queen  of  Scotp,  now  married  to  the  dauphin  ; 
and  the  great  power  of  that  princess,  joined  to  her  plausible 
title,  rendered  her  a  formidable  rival  to  Elizabeth.     The  king 

•  Forbes,  ypl.  i.  p.  68.    Eymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  605. 
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of  France  had  secretly  been  soliciting  at  Rome  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  the  queen  ;  and  she  had  here  been 
beholden  to  the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who,  from  interest  more 
than  either  friendship  or  generosity,  had  negotiated  in  her 
favor,  and  had  successfully  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Henry. 
But  the  court  of  France  was  not  discouraged  with  ^his  repulse  : 
the  duke  of'Guise  and  his  brothers,  thinking  that  it  would  mucli 
augment  their  credit  if  their  niece  should  bring  an  accession 
of  England,  as  she  had  already  done  of  Scotland,  to  the  crown 
of  France,  engaged  the  king  not  to  neglect  the  claim  ;  and, 
by  their  persuasion,  he  ordered  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  to 
assume  openly  the  arms  as  well  as  title  of  England,  and  tp 
quarter  these  arms  on  all  their  equipages,  furniture,  and 
liveries.  When  the  English  ambassador  complained  of  this 
injury,  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  evasive  answer ;  that 
as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  she  was  entitled,  by  the  example  of  many  princes, 
to  assume  the  arms  of  that  kingdonj.  But  besides  that  thjg 
practice  had  never  prevailed  without  permission  being  first 
obtained,  and  without  making  a  visible  difference  between  the 
arms,  Elizabeth  plainly  saw  that  this  pretension  had  not  been 
advanced  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary ;  and  that,  there- 
foie,  the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
dispute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  title  to  the  crown.  Alarmed 
at  the  danger,  she  thenceforth  conceived  a  violent  jealousy 
against  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  was  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  incapacitate  Henry  from  the  execution  of  his 
project.  The  sudden  death  of  that  monarch,  who  was  killed 
in  a  tournament  at  Paris,  while  celebrating  the  espousals  of  hi? 
sister  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  altered ,  not  her  views.  Being 
informed  that  his  successor,  Francis  II.,  stilly  continued  to 
assume,  without  reserve,  the  title  of  King  of  England,  she 
began  to  consider  him  and  his  queen  as  her  mortal  enemies ; 
and  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland  afforded  her  a 
favorable  opportunity,  both  of  revenging  the  injury,  and  pro- 
viding for  her  own  safety. 

The  murder  of  the  cardinal-primate  at  St.  Andrew's  had 
deprived  the  Scottish  Catholics  of  a  head  whose  severity, 
courage,  and  capacity  had  rendered  him  extremely  formidable 
to  the  innovators  in  religion  ;.  and  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  heresy  began  thenceforth  to  be  more  remiss.  The 
queen  regent  governed  the  kingdom  by  prudent  and  moderate 
counsels ;  and  as  she  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  civil 
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interests  of  the  state  to  the  bigotry  or  interests  of  the  clergy 
she  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  temporize,  and  to  eoririive  at 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  which  she  had  not  power  entirely 
to  repress.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  England,  she  entertained 
hopes  that  the  Scottish  reformers,  deprived  of  the  countenance 
which  they  received  from  that  powerful  kifigdonii  would  lose 
their  ardor  with  their  prospect  of  Success,  and  would  gradually 
return  to  the  faith  of  theii-  ancestoirs.  But  the  progress  and 
revolutions  of  religion  are  little  gdyerned  by  the  usual  maxims 
of  civil  policy  ;  and  the  event  much  disappointed  the  exfiedd- 
tions  of  the  regent.  Many  of  the  English  preachers,  terrified 
with  the  severity  of  Mary's  government,  look  shelter  iii  Scot- 
laridj  where  they  foUhd  more  protection,  and  a  itiilder  admin- 
istratibn  ;  Siid  while  they  propagated  their  theological  tenets, 
they  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  a  just  horror  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  bigoted  Catholics,  and  showed  their  disciples 
the  fatfe  Which  they  must  expect;  if  ever  thdr  adversarieis 
should  attain  aii  uncontrollfed  authority  over  them. 

A  hierai"chyj  ftiodferate  in  its  acquisitions  of  power  and 
riches,  may  safely  gi-aht  a  toleration  to  sedtarieS  ;  and  the 
more  it  softens  the  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity  and  liberty, 
the  more  securely  will  it  possess  those  advantages  which  the 
legal  eStabliShJMentg  bestow  upon  it.  But  where  superstition 
has  raised  a  church  to  such  .an  exorbitant  height  as  that  of 
Eottie,  persecution  is  less  the  result  of  bigotry  in  the  priests, 
than  of  a  riecessary  policy  ;  and  the  rigor  of  law  is  the 
only  method  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  men  who,  besides 
religious  zeal,  have  so  many  other  rtiotives,  derived  both  from 
public  and  private  irlterisst,  to  engage  them  on  the  side  of 
innovation.  But  though  such  bvefgrown  hierarchies  may  long 
support  themselves  by  these  violent  expedieiitS,  the  time  cotnes 
when  severities  tend  only  t0  enrage  the  new  sectaries,  and 
make  thetli  break  through  all  btounds^  of  reason  and  modera- 
tion. This  crisis  was  now  visibly  approaching  in  Scotland  ; 
and  whoever  considers  merely  the  transactions  resulting  from 
it,  will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  On  both  parties; 
whoever  enlarges  his  view,  and  reflects  on  the  situatfons,  will 
remark  the  necessary  progress  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
operation  of  those  principles  which  are  inherent  in  human 
nature. 

Some  heads  of  the  reifortners  m  Scotland,  such  as  the  earl 
of  Argyle,  his  son   Lord  Lome,  the  earls  of  Morton  and 
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(jlencarne,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  observing  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  anl  desirous  to  propagate  their 
principles,  entered  privately  into  a  bond  or  association  ;  and 
called  themselves  the  "  congregation"  of  the  Lord,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  established  churcl^,  which  they  denominated 
the  congregation  of  Satan.  The  tenor  of  the  bond  was  as 
follows :  "  We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members,  the 
Antichrist  of  our  time,  do  cruelly  rage,  seeking  to  overthrow 
and  to  destroy  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his  congregation, 
ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our  master's 
cause,  even  unto  tlie  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory  in  him. 
We  do  therefore  promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  his 
congregation,  that  we,  by  his  grace,  shall  with  all  diligence 
continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very 
lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed 
word  of  God  and  his  congregation ;  and  shall  labor,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to 
rninister  Christ's  gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people :  we 
shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them,  and  defend  them,  the 
whole  congregation  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  by 
our  whole  power,  and  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  against  Satan, 
and  all  wicked  power  who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trouble 
against  the  said  congregation  ;  unto  which  holy  word  and  con- 
gregation we  do  join  ourselves  ;  and  we  forsake  and  renounce 
the  congregation  of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomina- 
tion and  idolatry  thereof;  and  moreover  shall  declare  our- 
selves manifestly  enemies  thereto,  by  this  faithful  promise 
before  God,  testified  to  this  congregation  by  our  subscriptions. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  third  of  December,  1557."  * 

Had  the  subscribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  content 
only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opinions,  however, 
incompatible  their  pretensions  might  have  been  with  the  policy 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  would  have  had  the  praise  of 
opposing  tyrannical  laws,  enacted  to  support  an  establishment 
prejudicial  to  civil  society :  but  it  is  plain  that  they  carried 
their  views  much  further ;  and  their  practice  immediately 
discovered  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.  Supported 
by  the  authority  which  they  thought  belonged  to  them  as  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  they  ordained  that  prayers  in  the 

•  Keith,  p.  66.    Enoz,  p.  101. 
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vulgar  ttngue  *  should  be  used  in  all  the  parish  churches  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  that  preaching  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  practised  in  private  houses  till  God  should 
move^the  prince  to.grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  and _true 
ministbrs-t  Such  tonds  of  association  are  always  the  tore- 
Tunfters  of  rebellion ;  and  this  violent  invasion  of  the  estab- 
lished religion  was  the  actual  Commencement  of  it. 

Before  'Ms  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed,  the 
clergy,  alai-riied  with  the  progress  of  the  refOtma;tion,  attempted 
to  recover  their  lost  authority  by  a  violent  exercise  of  powe*, 
frhich  tended  still  further  to  augment  the  zeal  and  number  ot 
their  enemies.  Hamilton,  the  primate,  seized  Walter  Mill,  a 
priest  of  an  irreproadhable  life,  who  had  embraced  the  neW 
doctrines ;  and  haviiig  tried  him  at  St.  Andrew's,  condemned 
him  to  the  flamefe  for  heresy.  Such  general  aversion  was 
Entertained  against  this  barbarity,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
*e  bishops  could  prevail  on  any  one  to  act  the  part  of  a  civil 
judge,  arid  pronounce  sentence  upon  Mill ;  and  even  after  thfe 
time  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  all  the  shops  of  St.  Andrew's 
being  shut,  no  one  Would  sell  a  rope  to  tie  him  to  the  stak6, 
and  the  primate  himself  was  obliged  to  furnish  this  implement. 
The  mih  bore  the  torture  with  that  courage  which,  though 
usual  on  these  occasions,  always  appears  supernatural  an^ 
astohishirig  'to  the  multitude.  The  people,  to  express  their 
abhorrence  against  the  cruelty  of  the  priests,  raised  a  monu- 
rneiit  of  stones  on  the  place  of  his  execution  ;  and  as  fast  as 
the  stones  were  removed  by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were 
again  supplied  from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  populace.^  It 
is  in  vain  for  men  to  oppose  the  severest  punishment  to  the 
united  motives  of  religion  find  public  applause  ;  and  this  was 
\he  last  barbarity  of  the  kind  which  the  Catholics  hai  the 
power  to  exercise  in  Scotland. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  discovered  their  sentiments  in 
such  a  fnanner  as  was  sufficient  to  prognosticate  to  the  priests 
the  fate  which  was  awaiting  them.  It  was  usual  on  the  festival 
rf  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh,  to  carry  in  pro- 
cession the  image  of  that  saint ;  but  the  Protestants,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  cererhohy,  fotind  means,  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival,  to  purloin  the!  kitiie-  from  the  church  ;    and  they 

*  The  reformers  used  at  that  time  King  Edward's  liturgy  in  Sodt- 
land.     Forbes,  p.  155. 

+  Keith,  p.  66.    Knox,  p*  101.  J  Knox,  p.  122. 
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pleased  themselves  with  imagining  the  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  votaries.  The  clergy,  however,  framed  hastily  a 
new  image,  which  in  derision  was  called  by  the  people  young 
St.  Giles ;  and  they  caTried  it  through  the  streets,  attended 
by  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  The 
multitude  abstained  from  violence  so  long  as  the  queen  regent 
continued  a  spectator;  but  the  moment  she  retired,  they 
invaded  the  idol,  threw  it  in  the  mire,  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 
The  flight  and  terror  of  the  priests  and  friars,  who,  it  was 
remarked,  deserted,  in  his  greatest  distress,  the  object  of  their 
worship,  was  the  source  of  universal  mockery  and  laughter. 

Encouraged  by  all  these  appearances,  the  congregation 
proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  soliciting  subscriptionis  to 
their  league  ;  and  the  deiath  of  Mary  of  England,  with  the 
.  accession  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  about  this  time,  con- 
tributed to  increase  their  hopes  of  final  success  in  their  under- 
taking. They  ventured  to  present  a  petition  to  the  regent, 
craving  a  reformation  of  the  church,  and  of  the  "  wicked, 
scandalous,  and  detestable  "  lives  of  the  prelates  and  eccle- 
siastics.* They  framed  a  petition  which  they  intended  to 
present  to  parliament,  and  in  which,  after  premising  that  they 
could  not  communicate  with  the  damnable  idolatry  and  intol- 
erable abuses  of  the  Papistical  church,  they  desired  that  the 
laws  against  heretics  should  be  executed  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate alone,  and  that  the  Scripture  should  be  the  sole  rule  in 
judging  of  heresy .+  They  even  petitioned  the  convocation, 
and  insisted  that  prayers  should  be  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  that  bishops  should  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the 
gentry  of  the  diocese,  and  priests  with  the  consent  of  the 
parishioners.|  The  regent  prudently  temporized  between 
these  parties  ;  and  as  she  aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimonial 
crown  for  her  son-in-law  the  dauphin,  she  was,  on  that  as  well 
as  other  accounts,  unwilling  tti  come  to  extremities  with  either 
of  them. 

But  after  this  concession  was  obtained,  she  received  orders 
from  France,  probably  dictated  by  the  violent  spirit  of  her 
brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigor  against  the  reformers,  and  to 
restore  the  royal  authority  by  some  signal  act  of  p6wer.§  She 
made  the  more  eminent  of  the  Protestant  teachers  be  cited  to 

*  Knox,  p.  121.  t  Kbox,  p.  123. 

X  Keith,  p.  78,  81,  82. 

4  Melvil's  Meraoira,  p.  24.     Jebb.  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 
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appear  before  the  counci'.  at  Stirling ;  but  when  their  followers 
wore  marching  thither  in  great  multitudes,  in  order  to  proteet 
and  countenance  them,  she  entertained  apprehensions  of  an 
insurrection, and, it  is  said,  dissipated  the  people  by  a  promise* 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ministers. 
Sentence,  howiever,  was  passed,  by  which  all  the  ministers 
were  pronounced  rebels,  on  account  of  their  not  appearing ; 
a  measure  which  enraged  the  people,  and  made  them  resolve 
to  oppose  the  regent's  authority  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  the  clergy  of  the  established 
religion. 

In  this  critical  time,  John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva,  where 
he  had  passed  some  years  in  banishment,  and  where  he  had 
imbibed,  from  his  commerce  with  Calvin,  the  highest  fanati- 
cism of  his  sect,  augmented  by  the  native  ferocity  of  his  own. 
character.  He  had  been  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  the 
leaders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  mounting  the  pulpit  at  Perth, 
during  the  present  ferment  of  men's  minds,  he  declaimed 
with  his  usual  vehemeiace  against  the  idolatry  and  other 
abominations  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  incited  his  audience 
to  exert  their  utmost  zeal,  for  its  subversion.  A  priest  was  so 
imprudent,  after,  this  sermon,  as  to  open  his  repository  of 
images  and  relics,  and  prepare  himself  to  say  mass.  The 
audience,  exalted  to  a  disposition  for  any  furious  enterprise, 
were  as  much  enragfed  as  if  the  spectacle  had  not  been  quite 
familiar  to  them  :  they  attacked  the  priest  with  fury,  broke 
the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  altars, 
scattered  about  the  sacred  vases  ;  arid  left  no  implement  of 
idolatrous  worship,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or  undefaced. 
They  thence  proceeded,  with  additional  numbers  and  aug- 
mented rage.,  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Gray  and  Black 
friars,  which  they  pillaged  in  an  instant:  the  Carthusians 
underwent  the  same  fate  :  and  the  populace,  not  content  with 
robbing  and  expelling  the  monks,  vented  their  fury  on  the 
buildings  which  had  been  the  receptacles  of  such  abomina- 
tion ;  and  in  a  little  time  nothing  but  the  walls  of  these  edifices 
were  left  standing.  The  inhabitants  of  Coupar,  in  Fifej  soon 
after  imitated  the  example.t 

The  queen  regent,  .provoked  at  these  violences,  assembled 
an  army,  and  prepared  to  chastise  the  rebels.     She  had  about 


*  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Spotswood,  p.  121.    Knox,  p.  127. 
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two  thousand  French  under  her  command,  with  a  few  Scottish 
troops ;  and  being  assisted  by  such  of  the  nobility  as  were 
well  affected  to  her,  she  pitched  her  camp  within  ten  miles  of 
Perth.  Even  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  Lord  James  Stuart, 
prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  queen's  natural  brother,  though 
deeply  engaged  with  the  reformers,  attended  the  regent  in  this 
enterprise,  either  because  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, or  hoped  by  their  own  influence  and  authority  to  mediate 
some  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  congregation,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  preparations  for  defence  ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Glencarne  from  the  west,  and  being 
countenanced  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  ap- 
peared formidable  from  their  numbers,  as  well  as  from  the 
zeal  by  which  they  were  animated.  They  sent  an  address  to 
the  regent,  where  they  plainly  insinuated,  that  if  they  were 
pursued  to  extremities  by  the  "  cruel  beasts  "  the  churchmen, 
they  would  have  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for  assistance  ; 
and  they  subscribed  themselves  her  faithful  subjects  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  God,  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  the  faithful  congregation  of  Christ  Jesus.*  They 
applied  to  the  nobility  attending  her,  and  maintained,  that 
their  own  past  violences  were  justified  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  commands  the  godly  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  it ;  and  though  all  civil  authority  was  sacred, 
yet  was  there  a  great  difference  between  the  authority  and  the 
persons  who  exercised  it ;  +  and  that  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
whether  or  not  those  abominations,  called  by  the  pestilent 
Papists  religion,  and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  sword,  be 
the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.  They  remonstrated  with 
such  of  the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly  embraced  their 
party,  and  told  them,  "  that  as  they  'were  already  reputed 
traitors  by  God,  they  should  likewise  be  excommunicated  from 
their  society,  and  from  the  participation  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  church  which  God  by  his  mighty  power  had  erected 
among  them  ;  whose  ministers  have  the  same  authority  which 
Christ  granted  to  his  apostles  in  these  words, '  Whose  sins  ye 
shall  forgive  shall  be  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  ye  shall  retain 
shall  be  retained.' "  |  We  may  here  see,  that  these  now 
saints  were  no  less  lofty  in  their  pretensions  than  the  ancieni 
hierarchy :  no  wonder  they  were  enraged  against  the  latter  as 
their  rivals  in  dominion.     They  joined  to  all  these  declara- 

•  Knox,  p.  129.  t  Knox,  p.  131.  J  Knox,  p.  133. 
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tiona  an  a(J^ress,  to  tbp  estaUisihed-  cburob;  and  they,  afiixed 
this  title  to  it :  "Tp  the  generation  of  Antichrist,  the  pestilent 
preia,tes,  and  their  '  shavelings '  *>  in  Scotland,  the  congrega- 
tion, of  QhrisliJqsvt^  within  the  s^me  sa,yeth."  The  tenor  of 
tlieipanifc^to  was, suitably  to  th^  title..  They  told  the  eccle- 
siastics, "  As  ye  by  tyranny  intgnd  not  only  to  destroy  out 
bodies,  tfutaiso  V  the  same  to  hold  our  souls  in  bondage  ot 
the  devil,  subject  to  idolatry,  so  shall  we,  with  all  the  force 
and  power  which  God  shall  grant  unto  us,  execute  just 
vengeance  and  punishment  upon  you :  yea,  we  shall  begin 
that  same  war  which  God,  commanded  Israel  to  execute  against 
the  CanaanitBS ;  thaf,  is,  contract  of  peace  shall  never  be  made 
till  you  desist  from  your  open  idolatry,  and  cruel  persecution 
of  Gqd's  children,  And  this,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God» 
and  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  whose  verity  we  profess,  and 
gQspel  we  have  preached,  and  holy  sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered, we  signify  unto  you  to  be  our  intent,  so  far  as 
Gpd.vill  iiasistus  to  vfithstaad  your  idolatry.  Take  this  for 
warning,  and  be  not  deceived."  t  With  these  outrageous 
syrnptoms  con;imenced  in  Spotknd  that  cant,  hypocrisy,  and. 
fanaticisnj  which  long  infested  that  kingdom,  eind  which» 
though  now  n^ollified  by  the  lenity  of  the  civil  power,  is  stiH 
ready  to  break  out  on  all  occasions. 

T^he  queen  regent,  finding  such  obstinate  zeal  in  the  rebels* 
was  qpntent  to  embrace  the  counsels  of  Argyle  and  the  prior 
of  ^t.  Andrew's,  and  to  form  ai^  accommodation  with  them. 
She  was  received  into  Perth,  which  submitted,  on  her  prom- 
ising an  indemnity  fpr  past  offences,  and  engaging  not  toi 
leave  any  French,  garrison  in  tlie  place.  Complaints,  very 
ii_l  founded,  immediately  arose  concerning  the  infraction  of 
t|ii3.  capitulation.  Soine  of  the  inhabita,nts,  it  was  pretended, 
■v?ere  mqlqsted,  on  account  of  the  laites:  violences  ;  and,  some, 
companies  of  Scotph  soldiers,  supposed  to  be  in  French  pay, 
•vyere  qvia;rtered  in  the  town  ;  which  step,  though  taken  on  r 
very  plausiWe  grounds,  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the 
congregation.!  I'  ^^  asserted  that  the  regent,  to  justify  these 
measures,  declared,  that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their 
promises  too  strictly  urged  upon  them  ;  nor  was  any  fsdth  t* 
be  kept  with  heretics :  and  that  for  her  part,  could  she  find  as 

*  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  priest, 
t  Keith,  p.  85,  86,  87.    Knox,  p.  134. 
t  Knox,  p.  139. 
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good  a  cqlor,  she  would  willingly  bereave  all  these  men  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes.*  But  it  is  nowise  likely  that  swcH 
expressions  ever  dropped  from  this,  prudent  and  virtuoui 
princess.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  all  these  violences 
were  disagreeable  to  her ;  that  she  was  in  this  particular  over- 
ruled by  the  authority  of  the  French  counsellors  placed  about 
her ;  and  that  she  often  thought,  if  the  management  of  those 
affairs  had  been  intrusted  wholly  to  herself,  she  could  eEisily, 
without  force,  have  accommodated  all  differences.t 

The  congregation,  inflamed  with  th^ir  own  zeal,  and  en- 
raged by  these  disi^ppointmentp,  remained  not  Ipng  in  tuan- 
quillity.  Even  before  they  left  Perth,  and  while  as  yet  they 
had  no  color  to  complain  of  any  violation  of  treaty,  they  had 
signed  a  new  covenant,  in  which,  besides  their  engagements, 
to  mutusJ  defence,  they  vowed,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  em- 
ploy their  whole  power  in  destroying  every  thing  that  dis- 
honored his  holy  name;  and  this  covenant  was  subscribjd, 
among  others,  by  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's.^ 
These  two  leaders  now  desired  no  better  pretence  for  deserti^ij; 
the  regent  and  openly  joining  their  associates,  tjian  the  cpin 
plaints,  however  doubtful,  or  rather  false,  of  h^r  breach  a 
promise.  The  congregation  also,  encouraged  by  this  acce^. 
sion  of  force,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  furious  zea 
of  Knox,  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anstruther,  and  other  place, 
in  Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches,  and  monasterie. 
with  those  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  Coupar.  Thi 
regent,  who  marched  against  them  with  h^r.  army,  findinj 
their  power  so  much  increased,  was  glad  to  conclude  a  true* 
for  a  few  days,  and  to  pass  over  with  her  forces  to  th< 
Lothians.  The  reformers  besieged  and  took  Perth ;  pro 
ceeded  thence  to  Stirling,  where  they  exercised  theb  usua 
fury  ;  and  finding  nothing  able  to  resist  them,  they  bent  their, 
march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  they  had 
already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  against  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  gladly  opened  their  gates  to  them 
The  regent,  with  the  few  forces  vyhich  remained  with  her,  took 
ehelter  in  Dunbar,  where  shei  fortified  herself,  in  ej^ectation 
of  a  reenforcement  from  France. 

Meanwhile,  she  employed  her  partisans  in  representing  to 


*  Knox,  p.  139.     Spotswood,  p.  123. 
t  See  note  C,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
t  Keith,  p.  89.     Knox,  p.  138. 
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the  people  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  open  rebellion  , 
and  she  endeavored  to  copvince  them,  that  the  Lord  James, 
under  pretence  of  religion,  had  formed  the  scheme  of  wrest- 
ing the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  By  these 
considerations  many  were  engaged  to  desert  the  army  of  the 
con^egation ;  but  much  more  by  the  want  of  pay,  or  any 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  the  regent,  observing  the  male- 
contents  to  be  much  weakened,  ventured  to  march  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  design-  of  suppressing  them.  On  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Ghatelrault,  who  still  adhered  to  her,  she 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  in  which  she  granted  them  a  toleration 
of  their  religion,  and  they  engaged  to  commit  no  further 
depredations  on  the  churches.  Soon  after,  they  evacuated  the 
city ;  and  before  they  left  it,  they  proclaimed  the  articles  of 
agreement ;  but  they  took  care  to  publish  only  the  articles 
favorable  to  themselves,  and  they  were  guilty  of  an  imposture, 
in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely,  that  idolatry  should  not 
again  be  erected  in  any  place  where  it  was  at  that  time  sup- 
pressed.* 

An  agreement  concluded  while  men  were  in  this  disposi- 
tion, could  not  be  durable ;  and  both  sides  endeavored  to 
strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  the  ensuing 
rupture,  which  appeared  inevitable.  The  regent,  having  got  a 
reinforcement  of  one  thousand  men  from  France,  begaii  to 
fortify  Loith  ;  and  the  congregation  seduced  to  their  party  the 
duke  of  Ghatelrault,  who  had  long  appeared  inclined  to  join 
them,  and  who  was  at  last  determined  by  the  arrival  of  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  France,  where  he  had  escaped 
many  dangers  from  the  jealousy,  as  well  as  bigotry,  of  Henry 
and  the  duke  of  Guise.  More  French,  troops  soon  after 
disembarked  under  the  command  of  La  Brosse,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne.  These  last  were  supplied  with  store  of  syllogisms, 
authorities,  citations,  and  scholastic  arguments,  which  they 
intended  to  oppose  to  the  Scottish  preachers,  and  which,  they 
justly  presumed,  would  acquire  force,  and  produce  conviction, 
by  the  influence  of  the  French  arms  and  artillery .t 

The  constable  Montmorency  had  always  opposed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  had  fore- 
told that,  by  forming  such  close  connections  with  Scotland 


•  See  note  D,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Spotswood,  p.  134.    Thuan.  lib.  xxiv.  c.  10. 
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the  ancient  league  would  be  dissolved  ;  and  the  natives  of  that 
kingdom,  jealous  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would  soon  become, 
instead  of  allies,  attached  by  interest  and  inclination,  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  French  government.  But  though 
the  event  seemed  now  to  have  justified  the  prudence  of  that 
aged  minister,  it  is  not  improbable,  considering  the  violent 
counsels  by  which  France  was  governed,  that  the  insurrection 
was  deemed  a  favorable  event ;  as  affording  a  pretence  for 
sending  over  armies,  for  entirely  subduing  the  country,  for 
attainting  the  rebels,*  and  for  preparing  means  thence  to 
invade  England,  and  support  Mary's  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  The  leaders  of  the  congregation,  well  acquainted 
with  these  views,  were  not  insensible  of  their  danger,  and 
saw  that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  vigor  and  success 
of  their  measures.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  intelligence 
received  of  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  II. ;  and  having  passed 
an  act  from  their  own  authority,  depriving  the  queen  dowager 
of  the  regency,  and  ordering  all  the  French  troops  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom,  they  collected  forces  to  put  their  edict  in  execu- 
tion against  them.  They  again  became  masters  of  Edinburgh ; 
but  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  long  possession  of  that 
city.  Their  tumultuary  armies,  assembled  in  haste,  and  sup- 
ported by  no  pay,  soon  separated  upon  the  least  disaster,  or 
even  any  delay  of  success  ;  and  were  incapable  of  resisting 
such  veteran  troops  as  the  French,  who  were  also  seconded 
by  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  among  whom  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  distinguished  himself.  Hearing  that  the  marquis 
of  Elbeuf,  brother  to  the  regent,  was  levying  an  army  against 
them  in  Germany,  they  thought  themselves  excusable  for 
applying,  m  this  extremity,  to  the  assistance  of  England ;  and  as 
the  sympathy  of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to  national  liberty, 
had  now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animosity  against  that 
kingdom,  this  measure  was  the  result  of  inclination  no  less 
than  of  interest.t  Maitland  of  Lidington,  therefore,  and 
Robert  Melvil,  were  secretly  despatched  by  the  congregation 
to  solicit  succors  from  Elizabeth. 

The  wise  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  deliberate  in 
agreeing  to  this  request,  which  concurred  so  well  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  mistress.  Cecil  in  particular  rep- 
resented to  the  queen,  that  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland 

•  Porbes,  vol.  i.  p.  139.     Thuan.  lib.  xxiv.  u.  13. 
t  See  note  E,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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and  France,  both  of  them  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Eagland, 
was  ever  regarded  as  a  pernicious  event ;  and  her  father,  as 
WfelJL  as  Protector  Somerset,  had  employed  every  expedien 
both  of  war  and  negotiation  to  prevent  it :  that  the  claim 
which  Mary  advanced  to  the  crown  rendered  the  present  sit- 
uation of  England  still  more  dangerous,  and  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  queen  the  greatest  vigilance  and  precaution  :  that 
the  capacity,  ambition,  and  exorbitant  views  of  the  family  of 
Guise,  who  now  governed  the  French  counsels,  were  suffi« 
ciently  known  ;  and  they  themselves  made  no  secret  of  their 
design  to  place  their  niece  on  the  throne  of  England  :  that 
deeming  themselves  secure  of  success,  they  had  alreadj', 
somewhat  imprudently  and  prematurely,  taken  off  the  mask  ; 
and  Throgmorton,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  sent  over, 
by  every  courier,  incontestable  proofs  of  their  hostile  inten- 
tions :  *  that  they  only  waited  till  Scotland  should  be  entirely 
subdued  ;  and  having  thus  deprived  the  English  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  their  situation  and  naval  power,  they  pre- 
pared means  for  subverting  the  queen's  authority :  that  the 
zealous  Catholics  in  England,  discontented  with  the  present 
government,  and  satisfied  in  the  legality  of  Mary's  title,  would 
bring  them  considerable  reenforcement,  and  would  disturb 
every  measure  of  defence  against  that  formidable  power : 
that  the  only  expedient  for  preventing  these  designs,  was  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  take  advantage  of  a  like 
zeal  in  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be 
enterta.ined  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  a  measure  founded 
on  such  evident  necessity,  and  directed  only  to  the  ends  of 
self-preservation  .  that  though  a  French  war,  attended  with 
great  expense,  seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of  support- 
ing the  malecontents  in  Scotland,  that  power,  if  removed  to 
the  continent,  would  be  much  less  formidable  ;  and  a  small 
disbursement  at  present  would,  in  the  end,  be  found  the  great- 
est frugality  :  and  that  the  domestic  dissensions  of  France, 
which  every  day  augmented,  together  with  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  would 
never  permit  the  entire  conquest  of  England,  were  sufficient 
to  secure  the  queen  against  the  dangerous  ambition  and  resent- 
ment cf  the  house  of  Guise.t 


*  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  136,  149,  150,  169,  165,  181,  194,  229,  231. 
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Elizabeth's  propensity  to  caution  and  economy  was,  though 
with  some  difficulty,*  overcome  by  these  powerful  motives  • 
and  she  prepared  herself  to  support  by  arms  and  money 
the  declining  affairs  of  the  congregation  in  Scotland.  She 
equipped  a  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  war ; 
and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Winter,  she  sent  it  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth  :  she  appointed  the  young  duke  of  Norfolk  her 
lieutenant  in  the  northern  counties  ;  and  she  assembled,  at 
Berwick,  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Gray,  warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marches. 
Though  the  court  of  France,  sensible  of  the  danger,  offered 
her  to  make  immediate  restitution  of  Calais,  provided  she 
would  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  she  resolutely 
replied,  that  she  never  would  put  an  inconsiderable  fishing- 
town  in  competition  with  the  safety  of  her  dominions ;  t  and 
she  still  continued  her  preparations.  She  concluded  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  with  the  congregation,  which  was  to  last 
during  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  Francis,  and 
a  year  after ;  and  she  promised  never  to  desist  till  the  French 
had  entirely  evacuated  Scotland.|  And  having  thus  taken  dll 
proper  measures  for  success,  and  received  from  the  Scots  six 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  articles,  she  ordered  her  fleet 
and  army  to  begin  their  operations. 

[1560.]  The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  frith 
disconcerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  ravaging 
the  county  of  Fife ;  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  circuit  by 
Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  where  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  defence.  The  English  army,  reenforced  by  five 
thousand  Scots,"^  sat  down  before  the  place  ;  and  after  two 
skirmishes,  in  the  former  of  which  the  English  had  the  advan- 
tage, in  the  latter  the  French,  they  began  to  batter  the  town  ; 
and,  though  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  a  rash  and  ill- 
conducted  assault,  they  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  diffi- 
culties. Their  distress  was  augmented  by  two  events ;  the 
dispersion  by  a  storm  of  D'Elbeuf 's  fleet,  which  carried  a 
considerable  army  on  board, ||  and  the  death  of  the  queen 
regent,  who  expired  about  this  time  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  capacity  which  shone 
forth  in  her  family,  but  possessed  of  much  more  virtue  and 

*  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  460.  t  Spotswood,  p.  146. 
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moderation  than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  branches 
of  it.  The  French,  who  found  it  impossible  to  subsist  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  who  saw  that  the  Enghsh  were  con- 
tinually reenfotced  by  fresh  numbers,  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late ;  and  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  Count  Randan,  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  Fran6e,  signed  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh  with 
Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  thither  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  there  stipulated,  that  the  French  should 
instantly  evacuate  Scotland  ;  that  the  king  and  queen  of  France 
and  Scotland  should  thenceforth  abstain  from  bearing  the  arms 
of  England,  or  assuming  the  title  of  that  kingdom  ;  that  further 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  already  done  in  that  particular  should 
be  granted  Elizabelh ;  and  that  commissioners  should  nieet  to 
settle  this  point,  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of 
Spain  should  be  umpire  between  the  crowns.  Besides  these 
stipulations,  which  regarded  England,  some  concessions  were 
granted  to  the  Scots ;  namely,  that  an  amnesty  should  be  pub^i 
lished  for  all  past  offences ;  that  none  but  natives  should  enjoy 
any  office  in  Scotland  ;  that  the  states  should  name  twenty- 
ftfur  persons,  of  whom  the  queen  of  Scots  should  choose  seven, 
and  the  states  five,  and  in  the  hands  of  these  twelve  should 
the  whole  administration  be  placed  during  their  queen's  ab- 
sence ;  and  that  Mary  should  neither  make  peace  nor  war 
without  consent  of  the  states.*  In  order  to  hasten  the  execu- 
tion of  this  important  treaty,  Elizabeth  sent  ships,  by  which 
the  French  forces  were  transported  into  their  own  country. 

Thus  Europe  saw,  in  the  first  transaction  of  this  reign,  the 
genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  Shfe 
discerned  at  a  distance  the  danger  which  threatened  her ;  and 
instantly  took  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  it.  Making  all 
possible  advantages  of  her  situation,  she  proceeded  with  celer- 
ity to  a  decision  ;  and  was  not  diverted  by  any  offers,  negotia- 
tions, or  remonstrances  of  the  French  court.  She  stopped 
not  till  she  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  final  issue  ;  and  had 
ron\  erted  that  very  power,  to  which  her  enemies  trusted  for 
her  destruction,  into  her  firmest  support  and  security.  By 
exacting  no  improper  conditions  from  the  Scottish  miilecon- 
tents,  even  during  their  greatest  distresses,  she  established  an 
entile  confidence  with  them  ;  and  having  cemented  the  union 
by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  interest,  and  religion,  she  now 

*  B  fmer,  torn.  xv.   p.  593.    Keith,  p.  137.    Spotswood,  p.  147. 
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possessed  an  influence  over  them  beyond  what  remained  even 
with  their  native  sovereign.  The  regard  which  she  acquired 
by  this  dexterous  and  spirited  conduct,  gave  her  every  where, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  more  authority  than  had  attended 
her  sister,  though  supported  by  all  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.* 

The  subsequent  measures  of  the  Scottish  reformers  tended 
still  more  to  cement  their  union  with  England.  Being  now 
entirely  masters  of  the  kingdom,  they  made  no  further  cere- 
mony or  scruple  in  fully  effecting  their  purpose.  In  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  it  had  been  agreed,  that  a  parliament  or  con- 
vention should  soon  be  assembled  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
congregation,  not  waiting  till  the  queen  of  Scots  should  ratify 
that  treaty,  thought  themselves  fully  entitled,  without  the  sov- 
ereign's authority,  immediately  to  summon  a  parliament.  The 
reformers  presented  a  petition  to  this  assembly,  in  which  they 
were  not  contented  with  desiring  the  establishment  of  their 
doctrine  ;  they  also  applied  for  the  punishment  of  the  Catholics, 
whom  they  called  vassals  to  the  Roman  harlot ;  and  they 
asserted,  that  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy — such  is  their 
expression — there  was  not  one  lawful  minister;  but  that  they 
were  all  of  them  thieves  and  murderers ;  yea,  rebels  and 
traitors  to  civil  authority,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  suffered 
in  any  reformed  commonwealth.t  The  parliament  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rage  and  persecution. 
After  ratifying  a  confession  of  faith  agreeable  to  the  new  doc- 
trines, they  passed  a  statute  against  the  mass,  and  not  only 
abolished  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  enacted,  that  whoever  any 
where  either  officiated  in  it,  or  was  present  at  it,  should  be 
chastised,  for  the  first  offence,  with  confiscation  of  goods  and 
corporal  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  ;  for 
the  second,  with  banishment ;  and  for  the  third,  with  loss  of 
life.f  A  law  was  also  voted  for  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion in  Scotland :  the  Presl^terian  form  of  discipline  was 
settled,  leaving  only  at  first  some  shadow  of  authority  to  cer- 
tain ecclesiastics,  whom  they  called  superintendents.  The 
prelates  of  the  ancient  faith  appeared,  in  order  to  complain 
of  great  injustice  committed  on  them  by  the  invasion  of  their 
property,  but  the  parliament  took  no  notice  of  them  ;  till  at 
last  these  ecclesiastics,  tired  with  fruitless  attendance,  departed 


*  Porbes,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  372.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 
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the  town.  They  were  then  cited  to  appear ;  and  as  nobody 
presented  himself,  it  was  voted  by  the  parliament,  that  the 
ecclesiastics  were  entirely  satisfied,  and  found  no  reason  of 
complaint. 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St.  John,  was  sent  over  to 
France  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  these  acts ;  but  was  very 
ill  received  by  Maiy,  who  denied  the  validity  of  a  parliament 
summoned  without  the  royal  consent ;  and  she  refused  her 
sanction  to  those  statutes.  But  the  Protestants  gave  them- 
selves little  concern  about  their  queen's  refusal.  They  imme- 
diately put  the  statutes  in  execution  ;  they  abolished  the  mass  ; 
ihey  settled  their  ministers  ;  they  committed  every  where 
furious  devastations  on  the  monasteries,  and  even  on  the 
shurches,  which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry ;  and 
deeming  the  property  of  the  clergy  lawful  prize,  they  took 
possession,  without  ceremony,  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  Their  new  preachers,  who  had 
authority  sufficient  to  incite  them  to  war  and  insurrection, 
could  not  restrain  their  rapacity  ;  and  fanaticism  concurring 
with  avarice,  an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the  papal 
authority  in  that  country.  The  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry, 
united  by  the  consciousness  of  such  unpardonable  guilt,  alarmed 
for  their  new  possessions,  well  acquainted  with  the  imperious 
character  of  the  house  of  Guise,  saw  no  safety  for  themselves 
but  in  the  protection  of  England  ;  and  they  despatched  Mor- 
ton, Glencarne,  and  Lidington,  to  express  their  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  queen  for  her  past  favors,  and  represent  to  her  the 
"necessity  of  continuing  them. 

Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reason  to  maintain  a  unior 
with  the  Scottish  Protestants  ;  and  soon  found  that  the  hou^e 
of  Guise,  notwithstanding  their  former  disappointments,  had 
not  laid  aside  the  design  of  contesting  her  title,  and  subverting 
her  authority.  Francis  and  Mary,  whose  counsels  were  wholly 
directed  by  them,  refused  to  ratiiy  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  give  her  any  satisfaction  for  that 
mortal  affront  which  they  had  put  upon  her,  hy  their  openly 
assuming  the  title  and  arms  of  England.  She  was  sensible 
of  the  danger  attending  such  pretensions  ;  and  it  was  with 
oleasure  she  heard  of  the  violent  factions  which  prevailed  in 
the  French  government,  and  of  the  opposition  which  had 
arisen  against  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  That 
ambitious  prince,  supported  by  his  four  brothers,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  the  dukp  r '  '-imale,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and 
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tne  grand  prior,  men  no  less  ambitious  than  himself,  had 
engrossed  all  the  authority  of  the  crown  ;  and  as  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality  which  could  command  the  esteem  or 
seduce  the  affections  of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of  his 
acquisitions  and  pretensions.  The  constable,  Montmorency, 
who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  deprived  of  all  power  : 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother, 
the  prince  of  Conde,  were  entirely  excluded  from  offices  and 
favor  :  the  queen  mother  herself,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  found 
her  influence  every  day  declining ;  and  as  Francis,  a  young 
prince,  infirm  both  in  mind  and  body,  was  wholly  governed 
by  his  consort,  who  knew  no  law  but  the  pleasure  of  her 
uncles,  men  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  that  aspiring  family.  It  was  the  contests  of 
religion  which  first  inspired  the  French  with  courage  openly 
to  oppose  their  unlimited  authority. 

The  theological  disputes,  first  started  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time  wholly  illit- 
erate, had  long  ago  penetrated  into  France  ;  and  as  they  were 
assisted  by  the  general  discontent  against  the  court  and  church 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  age,  the  proselytes 
to  the  new  religion  were  secretly  increasing  in  every  province. 
Henry  II.,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  Francis,  had  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  reformers;  and  though  a  prince  addicted  to 
pleasure  and  society,  he  was  transported  by  a  vehemence,  as 
well  as  bigotry,  which  had  tittle  place  in  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor.  Rigorous  punishments  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  a  point  of  honor 
seemed  to  have  arisen,  whether  the  one  sect  could  exercise, 
or  the  other  suffer,  most  barbarity.  The  death  of  Henry  put 
some  stop  to  the  persecutions ;  and  the  people,  who  had  ad- 
mired the  constancy  of  the  new  preachers,  now  heard  with 
favor  their  doctrines  and  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  were  possessed  of  the  legal 
authority,  thought  it  their  interest  to  support  the  estabiished 
religion ;  and  when  they  revived  the  execution  of  the  penal 
statutes,  they  necessarily  drove  the  malecontent  princes  and 
nobles  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  new  religion.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  but  of  a  weak 
character,  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  possessed  many  great 
qualities,  having  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Protes- 
tants, that  sect  acquired  new  force  from  their  countenance  ;  and 
the   admiral,  Coligny,  with   his  brother  Andelot,  no  longer 
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scrupled  to  make  open  profession  of  their  communion.  The 
integrity  of  the  admiral,  who  was  believed  sincere  in  hi9 
attachment  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  his  great  reputation  both 
for  valor  and  conduct,  for  the  arts  of  pe,ace  as  well  as  of  war, 
brought  credit  to  the  reformers ;  and  after  a  frustrated  attempt 
of  the  malecontents  to  seize  the  king's  person  at  Amboise  of 
which  Elizabeth  had  probably  some  intelligence,*  every  place 
was  full  of  distraction,  and  matters  hastened  to  an  open  rupture 
between  the  parties.  But  the  house  of  Guise,  though  these 
factions  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their  efforts  in  Scotland, 
and  had  been  one  chief  cause  of  Elizabeth's  success,  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  their  authority  in  France,  or  yield 
to  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  They  found  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde ; 
they  threw  the  former  into  prison ;  they  obtained  a  sentence  of 
death  against  the  latter  ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  put  the 
sentence  in  execution,  when  the  king's  sudden  death  saved  the 
noble  prisoner,  and  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.  The  queen  mother  was  appointed  regent  to  her  son 
Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  minority:  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  :  the  sentence  against 
Conde  was  annulled :  the  constable  was  recalled  to  court :  and 
the  family  of  Guise,  though  they  still  enjoyed  great  offices  and 
great  power,  found  a  counterpoise  to  their  authority. 

[1561.]  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of 
these  events  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  still  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  rival.  She  saw  herself  freed  from  the  perils 
attending  a  union  of  Scotland  with  France,  and  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Francis ;  but  she  considered, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  English  Catholics,  who  were  numer- 
ous, and  who  were  generally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Mary's 
title,  would  now  adhere  to  that  princess  with  more  zealous 
attachment,  when  they  saw  that  her  succession  no  longer  en- 
dangered the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  rather  attended 
with  the  advantage  of  effecting  an  entire  union  with  Scotland. 
She  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  her  ambassador,  Throgmorton, 
a  vigilant  and  able  minister,  to  renew  his  applications  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  So  require  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  But  though  Mary  had  desisted,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  Eng- 

*  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  214.  Throgmorton,  about  this  time,  unwilling 
to  intrust  to  letters  the  great  secrets  committed  to  him,  obtained 
-eave,  under  some  jirotoxt,  to  come  over  to  London. 
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land,  she  still  declined  gratifying  Elizabeth  in  this  momentous 
article  ;  and  being  swayed  by  the  ambitious  suggestions  of  her 
uncles,  she  refused  to  make  any  formal  renunciation  of  her 
pretensions. 

Meanwhile  the  queen  mother  of  France,  who  imputed  to 
Mary  all  the  mortifications  which  she  had  met  with  during 
Francis's  lifetime,  took  care  to  retaliate  on  her  by  like  injuries; 
and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  her  abode  in  France  disagree- 
able, began  to  think  of  returning  to  her  native  country.  Lord 
James,  who  had  been  sent  in  deputation  from  the  states  to  in- 
vite her  over,  seconded  these  intentions ;  and  she  applied  to 
Elizabeth,  by  D'Oisel,  for  a  safe-conduct,  in  case  she  should 
be  obliged  to  pass  through  England:*  but  she  received  for 
answer,  that,  till  she  had  given  satisfaction,  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  she  could  expect  no  favor  from  a  person 
whom  she  had  so  much  injured.  This  denial  excited  her  in- 
dignation ;  and  she  made  no  scruple  of  expressing  her  senti- 
ments to  Throgmorton,  when  he  reiterated  his  applications  to 
gratify  his  mistress  in  a  demand  which  he  represented  as  so 
reasonable.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  her  attendants, 
she  said  to  him,  "  How  weak  I  may  prove,  or  how  far  a  wo- 
man's frailty  may  transport  me,  I  cannot  tell :  however,  I  am 
resolved  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses  of  my  infirmity  as 
your  mistreas  had  at  her  audience  of  my  ambassador  D'Oisel. 
There  is  nothing  disturbs  me  so  much,  as  the  having  asked, 
with  so  much  impunity,  a  favor  which  it  was  of  no  consequence 
for  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with  God'S'  leave,  return  to  my  own 
country  without  her  leave  ;  as  I  came  to  France,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  her  brother.  King  Edward :  neither  do  1 
want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  conduct  me  home,  as  they 
have  brought  me  hither ;  though  I  was  desirous  rather  to  make 
an  experiment  of  your  mistress's  friendship,  than  of  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  person.  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that  a 
good  correspondence  between  her  and  myself  would  conduce 
much  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both  our  kingdoms : 
were  she  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  she  would  hardly  have 
denied  me  so  small  a  request.  But  perhaps  she  bears  a  better 
inclination  to  my  rebellious  subjects  than  to  me,  their  sovereign, 
her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her  near  relation,  and  the  undoubted 
heir  of  her  kingdoms.  Besides  her  friendship,  I  ask  nothing 
at  her  hands  :  I  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myself  in  the 


•  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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affairs  of  her  state  :  not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  there  are  now 
in  England  a  great  many  malecontents,  who  are  no  friends. to 
the  present  establishment.  She  is  pleased  to  upbraid  me  as  a 
person  little  experienced  in  the  world  :  I  freely  own  it ;  but 
age  will  cure  that  defect.  However,  I  am  already  old  enough 
to  acquit  myself  honestly  and  courteously  to  my  friends  and 
relations,  and  to  encourage  n^o  reports  of  your  mistress  which 
would  misbecome  a  queen  and  her  kinswoman.  1  would  also 
say,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well  as  she,  and  not 
altogether  friendless  :  and,  perhaps,  I  have  as  great  a  soul  too ; 
so  that  methinks  we  should  be  upon  a  level  m  our  treatment 
of  each  other.  As  soon  as  I  have  consulted  the  states  of  my 
kingdom,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  her  a  seasonable  answer ; 
and  -I  am  the  more  intent  on  my  journey,  in  order  to  make 
the  quicker  despatch  in  this  affair.  But  she,  it  seems,  intends 
to  stop  my  journey  ;  so  that  either  she  will  not  let  me  give  her 
satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied  ;  perhaps  on  pur* 
pose  to  keep  up  the  disagreement  between  us.  She  has  often 
reproached  me  with  my  being  young;  and  I  must  be  very 
young  indeed,  and  as  ill  advised,  to  treat  of  matters  of  such 
great  concern  and  importance  without  the  advice  of  my  parlia- 
ment. I  have  not  been  wanting  in  all  friendly  oflRces  to  her ; 
but  she  disbelieves  or  overlooks  them.  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  I  were  as  nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood  ;  for 
that  indeed  would  be  a  most  valuable  alliance."  * 

Such  a  spirited  reply,  notwithstanding  the  obliging  terms 
interspersed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  conciliate  friendship 
between  these  rival  princesses,  or  cure  those  mutual  jealousies 
which  had  already  taken  place.  Elizabeth  equipped  a  fleet 
on  pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  but  protebly  with  an  intention 
of  intercepting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  return  homewards. 
Mary  embarked  at  Calais  ;  and  passing  the  English  fleet  in  a 
fog,  arrived  safely  at  Leith,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the 
dukeof  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  themarquis  of  Elbeuf, 
together  with  the  marquis  of  Damville  and  other  French  cour- 
tiers. This  change  of  abode  and  situation  was  very  little 
agreeable  to  that  princess.  Besides  her  natural  prepossessions 
in  favor  of  a  country  in  which  she  had  been  educated  from 
her  earliest  infancy,  and  where  she;  had  borne  so  high  a  rank, 
she  could  not  forbear  both  regretting  the  society  of  that  people, 
so  celebrated  for  their  humane  disposition  and  their  respectful 

*  Caballa,  p.  374.     Spotswood,  p.  177. 
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attachment  to  their  sovereign,  and  reflecting  on  the  disparity 
of  the  scene  which  lay  before  her.  It  is  said,  that  after  she 
was  embarked  at  Calais,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast 
o'  France,  and  never  turned  them  from  that  beloved  object  till 
darkness  fell,  and  intercepted  it  from  her  view.  She  then 
ordered  a  couch  to  be  spread  for  her  in  the  open  air ;  and 
charged  the  pilot,  that,  if  in  the  morning  the  land  were  still  in 
sight,  he  should  awake  her,  and  afford  her  one  parting  view 
of  that  country  in  which  all  her  affections  were  centred.  The 
weather  proved  calm,  so  that  the  ship  made  little  way  in  the 
night-time  ;  and  Mary  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  French  coast.  She  sat  up  on  her  couch,  and  still  looking 
towards  the  land,  often  repeated  these  words :  "  Farewell, 
France,  farewell ;  I  shall  never  see  thee  more."*  The  first 
aspect,  however,  of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favorable,  if 
not  to  her  pleasure  and  happiness,  at  least  to  her  repose  and 
security,  than  she  had  reason  to  apprehend.  No  sooner  did 
the  French  galleys  appear  off  Leith,  than  people  of  all  ranks, 
who  had  long  expected  their  arrival,  flocked  towards  the  shore, 
with  an  earnest  impatience  to  behold  and  receive  their  young 
sovereign.  Some  were  led  by  duty,  some  by  interest,  some 
by  curiosity ;  and  all  combined  to  express  their  attachment  to 
her,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  into  her  confidence  on  the 
commencement  of  her  administration.  She  had  now  reached 
her  nineteenth  year ;  and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable 
beauty  of  her  person  were  further  recommended  by  the  affa- 
bility of  her  address,  the  politeness  of  her  manners,  and  the 
elegance  of  her  genius.  Well  accomplished  in  all  the  super- 
ficial but  engaging  graces  of  a  court,  she  afforded,  when  bet- 
ter known,  still  more  promisiilg  indications  of  her  character  5 
and  men  prognosticated  both  humanity  from  her  soft  and 
obliging  deportment,  and  penetration  from  her  taste  in  all  the 
refined  arts  of  music,  eloquence,  and  poetry.t  And  as  the 
Scots  had  long  been  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sover- 
eign, whom  they  once  despaired  ever  more  to  behold  among 
them,  her  arrival  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  and 
nothing  appeared  about  the  court  but  symptoms  of  affection, 
joy,  and  festivity. 

The  first  measures  which  Marv  embraced  confirmed  all  the 


»  Keith,  p.  179.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
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prepossessions  entertained  in  her  favor.  She  followed  the 
advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oisel  and  the  bishop  of 
Amiens,  as  well  as  her  uncles ;  and  she  bestowed  her  confi- 
dence entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  party,  who  had 
greatest  influence  over  the  people,  and  who,  she  found,  were 
alone  able  to  support  her  government.  Her  brother.  Lord 
James,  whom  she  soon  after  created  eari  of  Murray,  obtained 
fhe  chief  authority  j  and  after  him  Lidington,  secretary  of  state, 
a  man  of  great  sagacity,  had  a  principal  share  in  her  confi- 
dence. By  the  vigor  of  these  men's  measures,  she  endeavored 
to  establish  order  and  justice  in  a  country  divided  by  public 
factions  and  private  feuds ;  and  that  fierce,  intractable  people, 
unacquainted  with  laws  and  obedience,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
submit  peaceably  to  her  gentle  and  prudent  administration. 

But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  blasted  all  these 
promising  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that  general 
favor  which  her  agreeable  manners  and  judicious  deportment 
gave  her  just  reason  to  expect.  She  was  still  a  Papist,  and 
though  she  published,  soon  after  her  arrival,  a  proclamation, 
enjolniHg  every  one  to  submit  to  the  established  religion,  the 
preachers  and  their  adherents  could  neither  be  reconciled  to  a 
person  polluted  with  so  great  an  abomination,  nor  lay  aside 
their  jealousies  of  her  future  conduct.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty she  could  obtain  permission  for  saying  mass  in  her  own 
chapel ;  and  had  not  the  people  apprehended,  that  if  she  had 
here  met  with  a  refusal,  she  would  instantly  have  returned  to 
France,  the  zealots  never  would  have  granted  her  even  that 
small  indulgence.  The  cry  was,  "  Shall  we  suflfer  that  idol 
t©  be  again  erected  within  the  realm  ? "  It  was  asserted  in 
the  pulpit,  that  one  mass  was  more  terrible  than  ten  thousand 
armed  men  landed  to  invade  the  kingdom  :  *  Lord  Lindesey, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  exclaimed,  "that  the  idolater 
sbould  die  the  death;"  such  was  their  expression.  One  that 
carried  tapers  for  the  ceremony  of  that  worship  was  attacked 
and  insulted  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  And  if  Lord  James 
and  some  popular  leaders  had  not  interposed,  the  most  danger- 
ous uproar  was  justly  apprehended  from  the  ungovwned  fury 
of  the  multitude.t  The  usual  prayers  in  the  churches  wero 
to  this  purpose  :  that  God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart,  which 
was  obstinate  against  him  and  his  truth  ;  or  if  his  holy  will  be 

*  Knox,  p.  287. 
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Otherwise,  that  he  would  strengthen  the  he&rts  and  hands  of 
the  elect,  stoutly  to  oppose  the  rage  of  all  tyrants.*  Nay,  it 
was  openly  called  in  question,  whether  that  princess,  being  an 
idolatress,  was  entitlea  to  any  authority,  even  in  civil  matters.t 
The  helpless  queen  was  every  moment  exposed  to  con- 
tumely, which  she  bore  with  benignity  and  patience.  Soon 
after  her  arrival,  she  dined  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  it 
«vas  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  should  be  let 
iown  from  the  roof,  and  should  present  her  with  a  Bible,  a 
Psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Lest  she  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  this  insult  on  her  as  a  Papist,  all  the  decora- 
tions expressed  the  burning  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  other  punishments  inflicted  by  God  upon  idolatry.  |  The 
town  council  of  Edinburgh  had  the  assurance,  from  their  own 
luthority,  to  issue  a  proclamation  banishing  from  their  district 
■'  all  the  wicked  rabble  of  Antichrist  the  pope,  such  as  priests, 
iiionks,  friars,  together  with  adulterers  and  fornicators."!^ 
And  because  the  privy  council  suspended  the  magistrates  fi. 
their  insolence,  the  passionate  historians  ||  of  that  age  ha 
inferred  that  the  queen  was  engaged,  by  a  sympathy  of  mar 
ners,  to  take  adulterers  and  fornicators  under  her  protection 
ft  appears  probable,  that  the  magistrates  were  afterwards 
reinstated  in  their  office,  and  that  their  proclamation  was  con- 
firmed.U 

But  all  the  insolence  of  the  people  was  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  of  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  and 
the  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to  her  face, 
ihis  amiable  princess.  The  assembly  of  the  church  framed 
an  address,  in  which,  after  telling  lier  that  her  mass  was  a 
bastard  service  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  impiety,  and  the 
source  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in  the  realm,  they 
expressed  their  hopes,  that  she  would  ere  this  time  have  pre- 
ferred truth  to  her  own  preconceived  opinion,  and  have  re- 
nounced her  religion,  which,  they  assured  her,  was  nothing 
but  abomination  and  vanity.  They  said,  that  the  presenl 
abuses  of  government  were  so  enormous,  that  if  a  speedy 
remedy  were  not  provided,  God  would  not  fail  in  his  anger  to 
strike  the  heal  and  the  tail,  the  disobedient  prince  and  sinful 
people.     They  required,  that  severe  punishment  should   be 
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inflicted  on  adulterers  and  fornicators.  And  they  concluded 
witk  demanding  for  themselves  some  addition  both  of  power 
and  property.* 

The  ringleader  in  all  these  insults  on  majesty  was  John 
Knox ;  who  possessed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  church 
and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  who  triumphed 
m  the  contumelious  usage  of  his  sovereign.  His  usual  appel- 
lation for  the  queen  was  Jezebel ;  and  though  she  endeavored 
by  the  most  gracious  condescension  to  win  his  favor,  all  her 
insinuations  could  gain  nothing  on  his  obdurate  heart.  She 
promised  him  access  to  her  whenever  he  demanded  it ;  and 
she  even  desired  him,  if  he  found  her  blamable  in  any  thing, 
to  reprehend  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in  the 
pulpit  before  the  whole  people:  but  he  plainly  told  her,  that 
he  had  a  public  ministry  intrusted  to  him;  that  if  she, would 
come  to  church,  she  should  there  hear  the  gospel  of  truth ; 
and  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  apply  to  every  individual, 
nor  had  he  leisure  for  that  occupation.t  The  political  princi- 
ples of  the  man,  which  he  communicated  to  his  brethren,  were 
as  full  of  sedition,  as  his  theological  were  of  rage  and  bigotry. 
Though  he  once  condescended  so  far  as  to  tell  the  queen  that 
he  would  submit  to  her,  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  did  to 
Nero,{  he  remained  not  long  in  this  dutiful  strain.  He  said 
to  her,  that  "  Samuel  feared  not  to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and 
delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  King  Saul  had  saved  ;  neither 
spared  Elias  Jezebel's  false  prophets,  and  Baal's  priests,  though 
King  Ahab  was  present.  Phineas,"  added  he,  "  was  no 
magistrate ;  yet  feared  he  not  to  strike  Cosbi  and  Zimri  in  the 
very  act  of  filthy  fornication.  And  so,  madam,  your  grace 
may  see  that  others  than  chief  magistrates  may  lawfully  inflict 
punishment  on  such  crimes  as  are  condemned  by  the  law  of 
God."§  Knox  had  formerly,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  of 
England,  written  a  book  against  female  succession  to  the 
crown :  the  title  of  it  is,  "  The  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  regimen  of  women."  He  was  too  proud  either 
to  recant  the  tenets  of  this  book,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them ; 
and  his  conduct  showed  that  he  thought  no  more  civility  than 
loyalty  due  to  any  of  the  female  sex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  th&- demeanor  of  these 
men,  filled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow.     This  rustic  apostle 
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scruples  not,  in  his  history,  to  inform  us,  that  he  once  treated 
her  with  such  severity,  that  she  lost  all  command  of  temper, 
and  dissolved  in  tears  before  him  :  yet  so  far  from  being  moved 
with  youth,  and  beauty,  and  royal  dignity  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition, he  persevered  in  his  insolent  reproofs ;  and  when  lie 
relates  this  incident,  he  discovers  a  visible  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  ,his  own  conduct.*  The  pulpits  had  become  mere 
scenes  of  railing  against  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which 
were  always  noted  as  the  principal,  feasting,  finery,  dancing, 
balls,  and  whoredom,  their  necessary  attendant.t  Some 
ornaments,  which  the  ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon  their  petti- 
coats, excited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the  preachers  ;  and 
they  affirmed,  that  such  vanity  would  provoke  God's  vengeance 
not  only  against  these  foolish  women,  but  against  the  whole 
realm.J 

Mary,  whose  age,  condition,  and  education,  invited  her  to 
liberty  and  cheerfulness,  was  curbed  in  all  amusements  by  the 
absurd  severity  of  these  reformers  ;  and  she  found  every 
moment  reason  to  regret  her  leaving  that  country,  from  whose 
manners  she  had  in  her  early  youth  received  the  first  impres- 
sions.§  Her  two  uncles,  the  duke  of  Aumale  and  the  grand 
prior,  with  the  other  French  nobility,  soon  took  leave  of  her : 
the  marquis  of  Elbeuf  remained  some  time  longer ;  but  after 
his  departure,  she  was  left,  to  the  society  of  her  own  subjects  , 
men  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  ignorant 
of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond  their  usual  rusticity, 
by  a  dismal  fanaticism,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  all 
humanity  or  improvement.  Though  Mary  had  made  no 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  religion,  her  Popery  was  a  suffi- 
cient crime  :  though  her  behavior  was  hitherto  irreproachable, 
and  her  manners  sweet  and  engaging,  her  gayety  and  ease 
were  interpreted  as  signs  of  dissolute  vanity.  And  to  the 
harsh  and  preposterous  usage  which  this  princess  met  with, 
may,  in  part,  be  ascribed  those  errors  of  her  subsequent  con- 
duct which  seemed  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the  general  tenor 
of  her  character. 

There  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  before  his 
departure,  an  adventure  which,  though  frivolous,  might  enable 
him  to  give  Mary's  friends  in  France  a  melancholy  idea  of 
lier  situation.     This  nobleman,  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and 
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Bome  Other  young  courtiers,  had  been  engaged,  after  a  debauch, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  woman  called  AlLson  Craig,  who  was  known 
to  be  liberal  of  her  favors ;   and   because  they  were  denied 
admittance,  they  broke  the  windows,  thrust  open  the  door, 
and  committed  some  disorders  in  searching  for  the  damsel. 
It  happened  that  the  assembly  of  the  church  was  sittmg  at 
that  time,  and  they  immediately  took  the  matter  unjjer  their 
cognizance.     In  conjunction  with  several  of  the  nobility,  they 
presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  which  was  introduced  with 
this  awful  prelude  :      "  To  the  queen's  majesty,  and  to  her 
aecret  and   great   council,  her  grace's  faithful  and  obedient 
subjects,  the   professors  of  Christ  Jesus's  holy  evangil,  wish 
the  spirit  of  righteous  judgment."     The  tenor  of  the  petition 
was  tha-t  the   fear,  of  God,  the  duty  which  they  owed   her 
grace,  and  the  terrible  threatenings  denounced  by  God  against 
(■very  city  or  country  where    horrible    crimes  were  openly 
committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the  severe  punishment 
of  such  as  had  done  what  in  them   lay  to   kindle  the  wrath 
Hf  God  against  the  whole  realm ;  that  the  iniquity  of  which 
•they  complained  was  so  heinous  and  so  horrible  that  they 
bhoiild  esteem  themselves  accomplices  in  it,  if  they  had  been 
engaged  by  worldly  fear,  or  servile  complaisance,  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  or  bury  it  in  oblivion :  that  as  they  owed  her 
grace  obedience,  in  the  adMiinistration  of  justice,  so  were  they 
entitled  to  require  of  her,  in  return,  the  sharp   and  condign 
punishment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated  it,  might 
draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom  :  and 
that  they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lay  aside  all  private 
affections  towards  the  actors  in  so  heinous  a  crime,  and  so 
enormous  a  villany,  and  without  delay   bring  them  to  a  trial, 
and  inflict  the  severest  penalties  upon  them.    The  queen  gave  a 
gracious  reception  to  this  peremptory  address ;  but  because  she 
probably  thought  that  breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited 
aot  such  severe  reprehension,  ahfi>  only  replied,  that  her  uncle 
was  a  stranger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  com- 
pany :  but  she  would  put  such  order  to  him  and  to  all  others, 
that  her  subjects  should  henceforth  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Her  passing  over  this  incident  so  slightly  was  the  source  of 
great  discontent,  and   was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  most 
profligate  manners.*     It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  Alison  Craig, 
the  cause  of  all  the  uproar,  was  known  to  entertain  a  com- 
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merce  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  on  account  of  his  great 
zeal  for  the  reformation,  was,  without  scruple,  indulged  in 
that  enormity.* 

Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the  queen's 
chapel  during  her  absence,  and  committed  outrages ;  for 
which  two  of  them  were  indicted,  and  it  was  intended  to  bnng 
them  to  a  trial.  Knox  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  most  con- 
siderable zealots  of  the  party,  and  charged  them  to  appear  in 
town  and  protect  their  brethren.  The  holy  sacraments,  he 
there  said,  are  abused  by  profane  Papists  ;  the  mass  has  been 
said  ;  and  in  worshipping  that  idol,  the  priests  have  omitted 
no  ceremony,  not  even  the  conjuring  of  their  accursed  water, 
that  had  ever  been  practised  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  blind- 
ness. These  violent  measures  for  opposing  justice  were  little 
short  of  rebellion  ;  and  Knox  was  summoned  before  the  council 
to  answer  for  his  offence.  The  courage  of  the  man  was  equal 
to  his  insolence.  He  scrupled  not  to  tell  the  queen  that  the 
pestilent  Papists  who  had  inflamed  her  against  these  holy  men, 
were  the  sons  of  the  devil ;  and  must  therefore  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manslayer 
from  the  beginning.  The  matter  ended  with  the  full  acquittal 
of  Knox.t  Randolph,  the  Enghsh  ambassador  in  Scotland, 
had  reason  to  write  to  Cecil,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
"I  think  marvellously  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  gave  this 
unruly,  inconstant,  and  cumbersome  people  no  more  power  nor 
substance  ;  for  they  would  otherwise  run  wild."  f 

We  have  related  these  incidents  at  greater  length  than  the 
necessity  of  our  subject  may  seem  to  require  ;  but  even  trivial 
circumstances,  which  show  the  manners  of  the  age,  are  often 
more  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  than  the  great  trans- 
actions of  wars  and  negotiations,  which  are  nearly  similar  in 
all  periods  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had  at  that  time  a  very 
natural  reason  for  their  ill  humor  ;  namely,  the  [loverty,  or 
rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  nobility 
and  gentry  had  at  first  laid  their  hands  on  all  the  property  of 
the  regular  clergy,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  friars 
and  nuns,  whom  they  turned  out  of  their  possessions.  The 
secular  clergy  of  the  Catholic  communion,  though  they  lost 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  still  held  some  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  their  benefices ;  and  either  became  laymen  themselves. 
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and  converted  them  into  private  property,  or  made  convey 
anoe  of  them  at  low  prices  to  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  church.  The  new  teachers 
had  hitherto  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
faithful ;  and  in  a  poor  country,  divided  in  religious  senti- 
ments, this  establishment  was  regarded  as  very  scanty  and 
very  precarious.  Repeated  applications' were  made  for  a 
legal  settlement  to  tlie  preachers  ;  and  though  almost  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  request  was  at  last  complied 
with.  The  fanatical  spirit  which  they  indulged,  and  their 
industry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Ro- 
■mish  communion,  which  placed  such  merit  in  enriching  the 
■jlergy,  proved  now  a  very  sensible  obstacle  to  their  acquisi- 
tions. The  convention,  however,  passed  a  vote,*  by  which 
they  divided  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  into  twenty-one 
shares  :  they  assigned  fourteen  to  the  ancient  possessors : 
of  the  remaining  seven  they  granted  three  to  the  crown  ;  and 
if  that  were  found  to  answer  the  public  expenses,  they  bestowed 
the  overplus  on  the  reformed  ministers.  The  queen  was 
empowered  to  levy  all  the  seven ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  she 
should  afterwards  pay  to  the  clergy  what  should  be  judged  to 
suffice  for  their  maintenance.  The  necessities  of  the  crown, 
the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  small  affection  which 
Mary  bore  to  the  Protestant  ecclesiastics,  rendered  their  reve- 
nues contemptible  as  well  as  uncertain  ;  and  the  preachers, 
finding  that  they  could  not  rival  the  gentry,  or  even  the  mid- 
dling rank  of  men,  in  opulence  and  plenty,  were  necessitated 
to  betake  themselves  to  other  expedients  for  supporting  their 
authority.  They  affected  a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  morose 
manners,  a  vulgar  and  familiar,  yet  mysterious  cant ;  and 
though  the  liberality  of  subsequent  princes  put  them  afterwards 
on  a  better  footing  with  regard  to  revenue,  and  thereby  cor- 
rected in  some  degree  those  bad  habits,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  while  many  other  advantages  attend  Presbyterian  gov- 
ernment, these  inconveniences  are  not  easily  separated  from 
the  genius  of  that  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  destitute  of  all  force,  possessing  a 
narrow  revenue,  surrounded  with  a  factious,  turbulent  nobility, 
a  bigoted  people,  and  insolent  ecclesiastics,  soon  found  that 
her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquillity  was  to  preserve 
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a  good  correspondence  with  Elizabetli,*  who,  by  former  con- 
nections and  services,  had  acquired  such  authority  over  all 
these  ranks  of  men.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland, 
Secretary  Lidington  was  sent  to  London,  in  order  to  pay  her 
compliments  to  the  queen,  and  express  her  desire  of  friend- 
ship and  a  good  correspondence  ;  and  he  received  a  commis- 
sion from  her,  as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to 
demand,  as  a  means  of  cementing  this  friendship,  that  Mary 
should,  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  proclamation,  (for  the 
difference  between  these  securities  was  not  then  deemed  very 
considerable,)  be  declared  successor  to  the  crown.  No  request 
could  be  more  unreasonable,  or  made  at  a  more  improper 
juncture.  The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  bad  once  discovered 
her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  succession,  but  had  openly, 
without  ceremony  or  reserve,  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of 
England,  and  had  pretended  a  superior  right  to  her  throne 
and  kingdom  :  that  though  her  ambassadors  and  those  of  her 
husband,  the  French  king,  had  signed  a  treaty,  in  which  they 
renounced  that  claim,  and  promised  satisfaction  for  so  great 
an  indignity,  she  was  so  intoxicated  with  this  imaginary  right, 
that  she  had  rejected  the  most  earnest  solicitations,  and  even, 
as  some  endeavored  to  persuade  her,  had  incurred  some 
danger  in  crossing  the  seas,  rather  than  ratify  that  equitable 
treaty  :  that  her  partisans  every  where  had  still  the  assurance 
to  insist  on  her  title,  and  had  presumed  to  talk  of  her  own 
birth  as  illegitimate  :  that  while  afiairs  were  on  this  footing ; 
while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,  so  far  from  being  openly 
renounced,  was  only  suspended  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  would  in  her  be  the  most  egregious  imprudence  to 
fortify  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to  her  crown  by  declaring  her 
the  successor  :  that  no  expedient  could  be  worse  imagined  for 
cementing  friendship  than  such  a  declaration  ;  and  kings  were 
often  found  to  bear  no  good  will  to  their  successors,  even 
though  their  own  children ;  much  more  when  the  connection 
was  less  intimate,  and  when  such  cause  of  disgust  and  jealousy 
had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  was  still  continued,  on  the 
part  of  Mary :  that  though  she  was  willing,  from  the  amity 
which  she  bore  her  kinswoman,  to  ascribe  her  former  preten- 
sions to  the  advice  of  others,  by  whose  direction  she  was  then 
governed,  her  present  refusal  to  relinquish  them  could  proceed 
only  from  her  own  prepossessions,  and  was  a  proof  that  she 
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still  harbored  some  dangerous  designs  against  her  :  that  it  vva 
the  nature  of  all  men  to  be  disgusted  with  the  present,  h, 
entertain  flattering  views  of  futurity,  to  think  their  services  ill 
•rewarded,  to  expect  a  better  recompense  from  the  successor; 
and  she  should  esteem  herself  scarcely  half  a  sovereign  over 
the  English,  if  they  saw  her  declare  her  heir,  and  arm  her 
rival  with  authority  against  her  own  repose  and  safety  :  that 
she  knew  the  inconstant  nature  of  the  people ;  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  divisions  in  religion ;  she  was  not 
Ignorant  that  the  same  party,  which  expected  greater  favor 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  did  also  imagine  that  the  title  of 
that  princess  was  superior  to  her  own :  that  for  her  part,  what- 
ever claims  were  advanced,  she  was  determined  to  live  and 
die  queen  of  England  ;  and  after  her  death  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  others  to  examine  who  had  the  best  pretensions,  either 
by  the  laws  or  by  right  of  blood,  to  the  succession :  that  she 
hoped  the  claim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  then  be  found 
solid  ;  and,  considering  the  injury  which  she  herself  had 
received,  it  was  sufficient  indulgence  if  she  promised,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might  in  any  respect  weaken 
or  invalidate  it :  and  that  Mary,  if  her  title  were  really  prefer- 
able^^ a  point  which,  for  her  own  part,  she  had  never  inquired 
into — possessed  all  advantages  above  her  rivals  ;  who,  destitute 
both  of  present  power  and  of  all  support  by  friends,  would 
only  expose  themselves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by  advancing  any 
weak,  or  even  doubtful  pretensions.* 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  so  prudent  and  judicious, 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing  from  them : 
but  that  she  might  put  the  matter  to  a  fuller  proof,  she  offered 
to  explain  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  to  leave 
no  suspicion  of  their  excluding  Mary's  right  of  succession ;  t 
and  in  this  form  she  again  required  her  to  ratify  that  treaty. 
Matters  at  last  came  to  this  issue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  offered  to  renounce  all  present  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  England,  provided  Elizabeth  would  agree  to 
declare  her  the  successor.f  But  such  was  the  jealous  charac- 
ter of  this  latter  princess,  that  she  never  would  consent  to 
strengthen  the  interest  and  authority  of  any  claimant  by  fixing 
the  succession ;  much  less  would  she  make  this  concession  in 

*  Buolianan,  lib.  xvii.  c.  14 — 17.     Camden,  p.  385.     Spotswood, 
p.  180,  181. 
+  Spcts-waod,  p.  181.  t  Haynea,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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fovor  of  a  rival  queen,  who  possessed  such  plausible  proten- 
sions  for  the  present,  and  who,  though  she  might  verbally 
renounce  them,  could  easily  resume  her  claim  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Mary's  proposal,  however,  bore  so  specious  an 
appearance  of  equity  and  justice,  that  Elizabeth,  sensible  that 
reason  would,  by  superficial  thinkers,  be  deemed  to  lie  entirely 
on  that  side,  made  no  more  mention  of  the  matter ;  and  though 
further  concessions  were  never  made  by  either  princess,  they 
put  on  all  the  appearances  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and 
friendship  with  each  other. 

The  queen  observed  that,  even  without  her  interposition, 
Mary  was  sufficiently  depressed  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her 
own  subjects  ;  and  instead  of  giving  Scotland  for  the  present 
any  inquietude  or  disturbance,  she  employed  herself,  more 
usefully  and  laudably,  in  regulating  the  afi^airs  of  her  own 
kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  people.  She 
made  some  progress  in  paying  those  great  debts  which  lay 
upon  the  crown ;  she  regulated  the  coin,  which  had  been 
much  debased  by  her  predecessors ;  she  furnished  her  arsenals 
with  great  quantities  of  arms  from  Germany  and  other  places ; 
engaged  her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  this 
particular ;  introduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of  making 
gunpowder  and  brass  cannon  ;  fortified  her  frontiers  on  the  side 
of  Scotland  ;  made  frequent  reviews  of  the  militia ;  encouraged 
agriculture,  by  allowing  a  free  exportation  of  corn  ;  promoted 
trade  and  navigation ;  and  so  much  increased  the  shipping  of 
her  kingdom,  both  by  building  vessels  of  force  herself,  and 
suggesting  like  undertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  she  was 
justly  styled  the  restorer  of  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of  the 
northern  seas.*  The  natural  frugality  of  her  temper,  so  far 
from  incapacitating  her  for  these  great  enterprises,  only 
enabled  her  to  execute  them  with  greater  certainty  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  all  the  world  saw  in  her  conduct  the  happy  effects 
of  a  vigorous  perseverance  in  judicious  and  well-concerted 
projects. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  princess,  who  enjoyed 
such  singular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive  proposals  of 
marriage  from  every  one  that  had  any  likelihood  of  succeed- 
ing ;  and  though  she  had  made  some  public  declarations  in 
favor  of  a  single  life,  few  believed  that  she  would  persevere 
forever  in  that  resolution.     The  archduke  Charles,  second  son 


*  Camden,  p.  388.     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  336,  337. 
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of  the  evtiperot,*  as  well  as  Casimir,  son  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine, made  applications  to  her ;  and  as  this  latter  prince 
professed  the  reformed  religion,  he  thought  himself,  on  that 
account,  better  entitled  to  succeed  in  his  addresses.  Erie, 
king  of  Sweden,  and  Adolph,  duke  of  Holstein,  were  en- 
couraged by  the  same  views  to  become  suitors  :  and  ^the  ear. 
of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the  states 
of  that  kingdom,  recommended  to  her  as  a  suitable  marriage. 
Even  some  of  her  own  subjects,  though  they  did  not  openly 
declare  their  pretensions,  entertained  hopes  of  success.  The 
earl  of  Arumdel,  a  person  declining  in  years,  but  descended, 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  as  well  as  possessed  of 
great  riches,  flattered  himself  with  this  prospect ;  as  did  also 
Sir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much  esteemed  for  his  personal 
merit.  But  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
who,  by  means  of  his  exterior  qualities,  joined  to  address  and 
flattery,  had  become  in  a  manner  her  declared  favorite,  and 
had  great  influence  in  all  her  counsels.  The  less  worthy  he 
appeared  of  this  distinction,  the  more  was  his  great  favor 
ascribed  to  some  violent  affection,  which  could  thus  seduce  the 
judgment  of  this  penetrating  princess ;  and  men  long  expected 
that  he  would  obtain  the  preference  above  so  many  princes 
and  monarchs.  But  the  queen  gave  all  these  suitors  a  gentle 
refusal,  which  still  encouraged  their  pursuit ;  and  thought  that 
she  should  the  better  attach  them  to  her  interest,  if  they  were 
still  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  preten- 
sions. It  is  also  probable  that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free 
from  a  mixture  of  female  coquetry  ;  and  that,  though  she  was 
determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  share  her  power  with 
any  man,  she  was  not  displeased  with  the  courtship,  solicita- 
tion, and  professions  of  love,  which  the  desire  of  acquiring  so 
valuable  a  prize  procured  her  from  all  quarters. 

What  is  most  singular  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Eliz- 
abeth is,  that  though  she  determined  neverto have  any  heirof 
her  own  body,  she  was  not  only  very  averse  to  fix  any  succes- 
sor to  the  crown,  but  seems^  also,  to  have  resolved,  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one  who  had  pretensions  to  the  suc- 
cession should  ever  have  any  heirs  or  successors.  If  the 
exclusion  given  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  posterity  of 
Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  allowed  to  be  valid,  the 

*  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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right  to  the  crown  devolved  on  the  house  of  SufTolk  ;  and  the 
lady  Catharine  Gray,  younger  sister  to  the  lady  Jane,  was 
now  the  heir  of  mat  family.  This  lady  had  been  married  to 
Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  but  having  been 
aivorced  from  tnat  nobleman,  she  had  made  a  private  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  protector  5  and  her 
husband,  soon  after  consummation,  travelled  into  France.  In 
a  little  time  she  appeared  to  be  pregnant,  which  so  enraged 
Elizabeth,  that  she  threw  her  into  the  ToWer,  and  summoned 
Hertford  to  appear,  in  order  to  answer  for  his  misdemeanor. 
ie  made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging  the  marriage,  which, 
.hough  concluded  without  the  queen's  conseut,  was  entirely 
suitable  to  both  parties  ;  and  for  this  offence  ne  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth'o  severity  stopped  not  here  : 
'he  issued  a  commission  to  inquiie  into  the  matter ;  and  as 
!Jertford  could  not,  within  the  time  limited,  prove  the  nuptial j 
sy  witnesses,  the  commerce  between  him  and  his  consort  was 
d  3clared  unlawful,  and  their  posterity  illegitimate.  They  were 
•  ill  detained  in  custody,  but  by  bribing  their  keepers,  they 
3und  means  to  have  further  intercourse  ;  and  another  child 
tppeared  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  commerce.  This  was  a  fresh 
ource  of  vexation  to  the  queen ;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen 
nousand  pounds  be  set  on  Hertford  by  the  star  chamb^'  and 
ordered  his  confinement  to  be  thenceforth  more  rigid  and 
overe.  He  lay  in  this  condition  for  nine  years,  till  the  death 
if  his  wife,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from  all  fears,  procured  him 
J  is  liberty.*  This  extreme  severity  must  be  accounted  for, 
."ither  by  the  unrelenting  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  was 
ifraid  lest  a  pretender  to  the  succession  should  acquire  credit 
jy  having  issue  ;  or  by  her  malignity,  which,  with  all  her  great 
jualities,  made  one  ingredient  in  her  character,  and  which  led 
ler  to  envy  in  others  those  natural  pleasures  of  love  and  pos- 
terity, of  which  her  own  ambition  and  desire  of  dominion 
made  her  renounce  all  prospect  for  herself. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,  some  other  events  in  the 
royal  family  where  the  "queen's  conduct  was  more  laudable. 
Arthur  Pole  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the  late  cardinal,  and 
descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  together  with  Anthony 
Fortescue,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
some  otlier  persons,  were  brought  to  their  trial  fpr  intending  to 
withdrav^  into  France,  with  a  view  of  soliciting  succors  from  the 

•  Hajl  69,  vol,  i.  p.  369,  378,  396.    Camden,  p.  389.    Heylin,  p.  154, 
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duke  of  Guise,  of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  pro 
claiming  Mary  queen  of  England,  and  Arthur  Pole  duke  of 
Clarence.  They  confessed  the  indictment,  but  asserted  that 
they  never  meant  to  execute  these  projects  during  the  queen's 
lifetime  :  they  had  only  deemed  such  precautions  requisite  in 
case  of  her  demise,  which  some  pretenders  to  judicial  astrol- 
ogy  had  assured  them  they  might  with  certainty  look  for 
before  the  year  expired.  They  were  condemned  by  the  jury ; 
but  received  a  pardon  from  the  queen's  clemency.* 

*  Strype,  voL  L  p.  333.    Heylin,  p.  1S4. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX.      , 

ELIZABETH. 

[1562.]  After  Ihe  commencement  of  the  leligious  wars 
in  France,  which  rendered  that  flourishing  kingdom,  during 
tne  course  of  near  forty  years,  a  scene  of  horror  and  devasta- 
tion, the  great  rival  powers  in  Europe  were  Spain  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  animosity,  first  political, 
then  personal,  broke  out  between  the  sovereigns  of  these 
countries. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great  industry  and  sagacity, 
a  remarkable  caution  in  his  enterprises,  an  unusual  foresight 
in  all  his  measures ;  and  as  he  was  ever  cool,  and  seem- 
ingly unmoved  by  passion,  and  possessed  neither  talents  nor 
inclination  for  war,  both  his  subjects  and  his  neighbors  had 
reason  to  expect  justice,  happiness,  and  tranquillity  from  his 
administration.  But  prejudices  had  on  him  as  pernicious 
effects  as  ever  passion  had  on  any  other  monarch ;  and  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  by  which  he  was  actuated,  with 
the  fraudulent  maxims  which  governed  his  counsels,  excited 
the  most  violent  agitation  among  his  own  people,  engaged  him 
in  acts  of  the  most  enormous  cruelty,  and  threw  all  Europe 
into  combustion.  ' 

After  Philip  nad  concluded  peace  at  Chateau-Cambresis, 
and  had  remained  some  time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  order 
to  settle  the  aflairs  of  that  country,  he  -embarked  for  Spain ; 
and  as  the-  gravity  of  that  nation,  with  their  respectful 
obedience  to  their  prince,  had  appeared  more  agreeable  to 
his  humor  than  the  homelyj  familiar  manners  and  the  perti- 
nacious liberty  of  the  Fleming,  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
for  the  future  reside  altogether  at  Madrid,  and  would  govern 
all  h'.s  extensive  dominions  by  Spanish  ministers  and  Spanish 
counsels.  Having  met  with  a  violent  tempest  on  his  voyage, 
he  no  sooner  arrived  in  harbor  than  he  fell  on  his  knees ;  and 
after  giving  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  he  vowed  that  his  life, 
which  was  thus  providentially  saved,  should  thenceforth  be 
VOL.  IV.  5  H 
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entirely  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy*  His  subse. 
quent  conduct  corresponded  to  these  professions..  Finding 
that  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain,  he  let  loose 
the  rage  of  persecution  against  all  who  professed  them,  or 
were  suspected  of  adhering  .to  them ;  and  by  his  violence 
he  gave  new  edge  even  to  the  usual  cruelty  of  priests  and 
inquisitors.  He  threw  into  prison  Constantino  Ponce,  who 
had  been  confessor  to  his  father,  the  emperor  Charles ;  who 
had  attended  him  during  his  retreat ;  and  in  whose  arms  that 
.great  monarch  had  terminated  his  life  :  and  after  this  eccle- 
siastic died  in  confinement,  he  still  ordered  him  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  for  heresy,  and  his  statue  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames.  He  even  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  e.x- 
ercise  like  severity  against  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was 
suspected,  during  his  later  years,  to  have  indulged  a  propen- 
sity towards  the  Lutheran  principles  :  in  his  unrelenting  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  he  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  :  he 
was  present,  with  an  inflexible  countenance^  at  the  most  bar- 
barous executions  :  he  issued  rigorous  orders  for  the  prose- 
•  cution  of  heretics  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  Indies,  and  the  Low 
Countries  :  and  having  founded  his  determined  tyranny  on 
maxims  of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  on  pripciples  of  religion,  he 
made  it  apparent  to  all  his  subjects,  that  there  was  no  method, 
except  the  most  entire  compliance  or  most  obstinate  resistance, 
to  escape  or  elude  the  severity  of  his  vengeance. 

During  that  extreme  animosity  which  prevailed  between  the 
adherents  of  the  opposite  religions,  the  civil  magistrate,  who 
found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  same  laws  to 
govern  such  enraged  adversaries,  was  naturally  led,  by 
specious  rules  of  prudence,  in  embracing  one  party,  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  other,  and  to  exterminate  by  fire  and 
sword  those  bigots  who,  from  abhorrence  of  his  religion,  had 
proceeded  to  an  opposition  of  his  power  and  to  a  hatred  of 
his  person.  If  any  prince  possessed  such  enlarged  views  as 
to  foresee,  that  a  mutual  toleration  would  in  time  abate  the 
fury  of  religious  prejudices,  he  yet  met  with  difficulties  in 
red'ucing  this  principle  to  practice  ;  and  might  deem  the 
malady  too  violent  to  await  a  remedy,  which,  though  certain, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  in  its  operation.  But  Philip,  though 
a  profound  hypocrite,  and  extremely  governed  by  self-interest 
seems  also  to  have  been  himself  actuated  by  an  imperious 

*  Thuanus,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  14. 
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Digotry ;  and  as  he  employed  great  reflection  in  all  his  con- 
duct, he  could  easily  palliate  the  gratification  of  his  natural 
temper  under  the  color  of  wisdom,  and  find  in  this  system  no 
less  advantage  to  his  foreign  than  his  domestic  politics.  By 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  he  con- 
irerted  the  zealots  of  the  ancient  faith  into  partisans  of  Spanish 
greatness ;  and  by  employing  the  powerful  allurement  of 
religion,  he  seduced  every  where  the  subjects  from  that  alle- 
giance which  they  owed  to  their  native  sovereign. 

The  course  of  events,  guiding  and  concurring  with  choice, 
had  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  situation  diametrically  opposite  ; 
and  had, raised  her  to  be  the  glory,  the  bulwark,  and  the 
support  of  the  numerous,  though  still  persecuted  Protestants, 
throughout  Europe.  More  moderate  in  her  temper  -than 
Philip,  she  found,  with  pleasure,  that  the  principles  of  her 
sect  required  not  such  extreme  severity  in  her  domestic  gov- 
ernment as  was  exercised  by  that  monarch ;  and  haying  no 
object  but  self-jjreservation,  she  united  her  interests  in  all 
foreign  negotiations  with  those  who  were  every  where"  strug- 
gling under  oppression,  and  guarding  themselves  against  ruin 
and  extermination.  The  more  virtuous  sovereign  was  thus 
happily  thrown  into  the  more  favorable  cause  ;  and  fortune,  in 
this  instance,  concurred  with  policy  and  natiire. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  force  of  these  principles  was  somewhat  restrained, 
though  not.  altogether  overcome,  by  motives  of  a  superior 
interest ;  and  the  dread  of  uniting  England  with  the  French 
monarcliy  engaged  Philip  to  maintain  a  good  correspondence 
with  Elizabeth. '  Yet  even  during  this  period  he  rejected  the 
garter  which  she  sent  him ;  he  refused  to  ratify  the  ancient 
league  between  the  house  of  Burgundy  and  England  ;  *  he 
furnished  ships  to  transport  French  forces  into  Scotland ;  he 
endeavored  to  intercept  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  hastening  ' 
to  join  the  malecontents  in  that  country;  and  the  queen's 
wisest  ministers  still  regarded  his  friendship  as  hollow  and 
precarious.t  But  no  sooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  II.  put 
an  end  to  Philip's  apprehensions  with  regard  to  Mary's  suc- 
cession, than  his  animosity  against  Elizabeth  began  mora 
openly  to  appear ;  and  the  interests  of  Spain  and  those   of 

*  Digges's  Complete  Ambassador,  p.  369.  Eaynes,  p.  €85.  Strype^ 
•ol.  iv.  No.  246. 
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England  were  found  opposite  in  every  negotiation  and.  trans- 
action. 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France  and 
Spain,  being  possessed  of  nearly  equal  force,  were  naturally 
antagonists  ;  and  England,  from  its  power  and  situation,  was 
•9.ntitled  to  support  jts  own  dignity,  as  well  as  tranquillity,  by 
Holding  the  balance  between  them.  Whatever  incident,  there- 
fore, tended  too  much  ta  depress  one  of  these  rival  powers, 
ns  it  left  the  other  without  control,  might  be  deemed  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  England ;  yet  so  much  were  these  great 
;naxims  of  policy  overruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  disputes 
of  theology,  that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  supporting  the 
established  government  ajid  religion  of  France,  and  Elizabeth 
n  piptecting  faction  and  innovation.. 

The  queen  regent  of  France,- when  reinstated  in  authority- 
toy  the  death  of  her  son  Francis,  had  formed  a  plan  of  ad- 
ministration more  subtle  than  judicious ;  and  balancing  the 
Catholics  with  the  Hugonots,  the'  duke  of  Guise  with  the 
prince  of  Conde,  she  endeavored  to  render  herself  necessary 
to  both,  and  to  establish  her  own  dominion  on  their  constrained 
obedience.*  But  the  equal  counterpoise  of  power,  which, 
among  foreign  nations,  is  tbe  source  of  tranquillity,  proves 
always,  the  ground  of  quarrel  between  domestic  factions ;  and 
if  tbe  animosity  of  religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occasions 
whicl)  present  themselves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  impossible, 
during  any  time,  to  preserve  a  firm  concord  in  so  delicate  a 
siti^atjoD.  The  constable  Montmorency,  moved  by  zeal  for 
the  ancient  faith,  joined  himself  to  the  duke  of  Guise  :  the 
king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconstant  temper,  and  his  jealousy 
gf  the  superior  genius  of  his  brother,  embraced  the  same 
party  ;  and  Catharine,  finding  herself  depressed  by  this  com- 
bination, had  recourse  to  Conde  and  the  Hu.gonots,  who  gladly 
.embraced  the  opportunity  of  fortifying  themselves  by  her 
countenance  and  protection.t  Ah  edict  )iad  been  published, 
grafting  a  toleratibn  to  the  Protestants;  but  the  interested 
violence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,'^covered  with  the  pretence  of 
religious  zeal,  broke  through  this  agreement;  and  the  t,wo 
parties,  after  the  fallacious  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  renewed 
their  mutual  insults  and  injuries.  Conde,  Coligny,  Andelot 
assembled  their  friends  and  flew  to  arms :  Guise  and  Mont- 
morency got  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  constrained 
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the  queen  regent  to  embrace  their  party :  fourteen  armies 
were  levied  and  put  in  motion  in  different  farts  of  France  ;  * 
each  province,  each  city,  each  family,  was  agitated  with 
intestine  rage  and  animosity.  The  father  was  divided  against 
the  son ;  brother  against  brother ;  and  women  themselves, 
sacrificing  their  humanity  as  well  as  their  timidity  to  the 
religious  fury,  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  ferocity 
and  valor.t  Wherever  the  Hugonots  prevailed,  the  images 
were  broken,  the  altars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolished,  the 
TOonasteries  consumed  with  fire  :  where  success  attended  the 
Catholics,  they  burned  the  Bibles,  rebaptized  the  infants,  con- 
strained married  persons  to  pass  anew  through  the  nuptial 
ceremony  :  and  plunder,  -desolation,  and  bloodshed  attended 
equally  the  triumph  of  both  parties.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
itself,  the  seat  of  law  and  justice,  instead  of  employing  its 
authority  to  compose  these  fatal  quarrels,  published  an  edict, 
by  which  it  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  mul- 
titude, and  empowered  the  Cathelics  every  where  to  massacre 
the  Hugonots :  J  and  it  was  during  this  period,  when  men 
began  to  be  somewhat  enlightened,  and  in  this  nation,  re- 
nowned for  polished  manners,  that  the  theological  rage,  which 
had  long  been  boiling  in  men's  veins,  seems  to  have  attained 
its  last  stage  of  virulence  and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progress  which  the  Hugonots  made  in 
France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  would  spread  into  the 
Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
princes  of  Guise,  and  had  entered  into  a  mutual  concert  for 
the  protection  of  the  ancient  faith  and  the  suppression  of 
heresy.  He  now  sent  six  thousand  men,  with  some  supply  of 
money,  to  reenforce  the  Catholic  party ;  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,  finding  himself  unequal  to  so  great  a  combination, 
countenanced  by  the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  despatch- 
the  Vidame  of  Chartres  and  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order 
to  crave  the  assistance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Most  of 
the  province  of  Normandy  w'as  possessed  by  the  Hugonots : 
and  Conde  offered  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  hands  of 
the  English ;  on  condition  that,  together  with  three  thousand 
men  for  the  garrison  of  that  place,  the  queen  should  likewise 
feend  over  three  thousand  to  defend  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and 

•  Father  Paul,  Hb.  vii. 
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should  furnish  the  prince  with  a  supply  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  crowns.* 

Elizabeth,  besides  the  general  and  essential  interest  of  sup- 
porting the  Protestants,  and  opposing  the  rapid  progress  of  her 
enemy  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  other  motives  which  engaged 
her  to  accept  of  this  proposal.  When  she  concluded  the  peace 
at  Chateau-Cambresis,  she  had  good  reason  to  foresee  that 
France  never  would  voluntarily  fulfil  the  article  which  regarded 
the  restitution  of  Calais  ;  and  many  subsequent  incidents  had 
tended  to  Confirm  this  suspicion.  Considerable  sums  of  money 
had  been  expended  on  the  fortifications  ;  long  leases  had  been 
granted  ^  of  the  lands ;  and  many  inhabitants  had  been  en- 
couraged to  build  and  settle  there,  by  assurances  that  Calais 
should  never  ba  restored  to  the  English.!  The  queen  there- 
fore wisely  concluded,  that,  could  she  got  possession  of  Havre, 
a  plac^  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was 
of  greater  importance  than  Calais,  she  should  easily  constrain 
the  French  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  should  have  the  glory 
of  restoring  to  the  crown  tha7 ancient  possession,  so  much  the, 
favorite  of  the  nation.  * 

No  measure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in  France  than 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Men  were  nat- 
urally led  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Guise,  who  had  finally 
expelled  the  English,  and  had  debarred  these  dangerous  and 
destructive  enemies  from  all  access  into  France,  with  the 
treasonable  politics  of  Conde,  who  had  again  granted  them  an 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  prince  had  the 
more  reason  to  repent  of  this  measure,  as  he  reaped  not  from 
it  all  the  advantage  which  he  expected.  Three  thousand  Eng- 
lish immediately  took  possession  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  undfer 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poinings ;  but  the  latter  place 
was  found  so  little  capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately 
abandoned.f  The  siege  of  Rouen  was  already  formed  bj'  the 
Catholics,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
Montmorency ;  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  Poinings  could 
throw  a  small  reenforcement  into  the  place.  Though  these 
English  troops'  behaved  with  gallantry ,<5  and  though  the  king 
of  Navarre  was  mortally  wounded  during  the  siege,  the  Cath- 
olics still  continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  carrying  it  at 
last  by  assault,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.     The  earl 
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of  Warwick,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland, 
arrived  soon  after  at  Havre  with  another  body  of  three  thousand 
English,  and  took  on  him  the  command  of  the  place: 

It  was  expected  that  the  French  Catholics,  flushed  with  their 
success  at  Rouen,  would  immediately  have  formed  the  siege  of 
Havre,  which  was  not  as  yet  in  any  condition  of  defence  ;  but 
the  intestine  disorders  of  the  kingdom  soon  diverted  their  atten- 
tion to  another  enterprise.  Andelot,  seconded  by. the  nego- 
tiations of  Elizabeth,  had  levied  a  considerable  body  of  Prot- 
estants in  Grermany  ;  and  having  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  seat 
of  the  Hugonots'  power,  he  enabled  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
the  admiral  to  take  the  field,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  their 
enemies.  After  threatening  Paris  during  some  time,  they  took 
their  march  towards  Normandy,  with  a  view  of  engaging  the 
English  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  of  fortifying 
themselves  by  the  further  assistance  which  they  expected  from 
the  zeal  and  vigor  of  Elizabeth.*  The  Catholics,  commanded 
by  the  constable,  and  under  him  by  the  d"uke  of  Guise,  followed 
on  their  rear ;  and,  overtaking  them  at  Dreux,  obliged"  them  to 
^ive  battle.  The  field  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  bdth 
'ides ;  and  the  action  was  distinguished  by  this  singular  event, 
that  Conde  and  Montmorency,  the  commanders  of  the  opposite 
jirmies,  fell  both  of  them  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  their 
tinensies.  The  appearances  of  victory  remained  with  Guise  ; 
jiut  the  admi^l,  whose  fate^  it  ever  was  to  be  defeated,-  and 
still  to  rise  moie  terrible  aftec  his  misfortunes,  collected  the 
remains  of  the  army ;  and  inspiring  his  own  unconquerable 
courage  and  constancy  into  every  breast,  kept  them  in  a  body, 
ind  subdued  some  considerable  places  in  Normandy.  Eliza- 
beth, the  better  to  support  his  cause,  sent  him  a  new  supply  of 
a.  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  offered,  if  he  could  find 
merchants  to  lend  him  the  money,  to  give  her  bond  for  another 
sum  of  equal  amount.t 

[1563.]  The  expenses  incurred  by  assisting  the  French 
Hugonots  had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  supply,  she  found  herself  under  a  necessity  of 
summoning  a  parliament :  an  expedient  to  which  she  neve, 
willingly  had  recourse.  A  little  before  the  meeting  of  this 
assembly,  she  had  fallen  mto  a  dangerous  illness,  the  small- 
oox  ;  and  as  her  life,  during  some  time,  was  despaired  of,  the 
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people  became  the  more  sensible  of  their  perilous  situation 
derived  from  the  uncertainty,  which,  in  case  of  her.  demise 
attended  the  succession  of  the  crown.  The  partisans  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  those  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  already- 
divided  the  nation  into  factions ;  and  every  one  foresaw,  that, 
though  it  might  be  possible  at  present  to  determine  the  con- 
troversy by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne  were  vacant,  nothing  but 
the  sword  would  be  able  to  fix  a  successor.  The  commons, 
therefore,  on  the  opening  of  the  ■  session,  voted  an  address  to 
the  qaeen  ;  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  dangers' attending 
a  broken  and  doubtful  succession,  and  mentioning  the  evils , 
which  their  fathers  had  experienced  from  the  contending  titles 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an 
end  to  their  apprehensions,  by  choosing  some  husband, 
whom  they  promised,  whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  receive, 
and  faithfully  to  serve,  honor,  and  obey  :  or  if  she  had  enter- 
tained any  reluctance  to  the  married  state,  they  desired  that 
the  lawful  successor'  might  be  named,  at  least  appointed  by 
act  of  pariiament.  They  remarked,  that,  during  all  the  reigns 
which  had  passed  since  the  conquest,  the  nation  had  never 
before  been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the  person  who,  in 
case  of  the  sovereign's  death,  was  legally  entitled  to  fill  the 
vacaift  throne.  And  they  observed,  that  the  fixed  order  which 
took  place  in  inheriting  the  French  monarchy,  was  one  chief 
source  of  the  usual  tranquillity,  as  well  as  of  the.  happiness,  of 
that  kingdom.* 

This  subject,  though  extremely  interesting  to  the  nation,  wa; 
very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen  ;  and  she  was  sensible  thai 
great  difficulties  would  attend  every  decision.  A  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  form  a  settlement  peri 
fectly  legal ;  because  that  princess  was  commonly  allowed  to 
possess  the  right  of  blood ;  and  the  exclusion  given  by  Henry's 
will,  deriving  its  weight  chiefly  from  an  act  of  pariiament, 
would  lose  all  authority  whenever  the.  queen  and  parliament 
had  made  a  new  settlement,  and  restored  the  Scottish  line  to 
its  place  in  the  succession.  But  she  dreaded  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  Catholics,  her  secret  enemies,  by  this  declaration. 
She  was  sensible  that  every  heir  was,  in  some  degree,  a  rival ; 
much  more  one  who  enjoyed  a  claim  for  the  present  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  and  who  had  already  advanced,  in  a  ve^y 
open  manner,  these  dangerous  pretensions.     The  great  pov  -i 

*  Sir  Simon  d'Ewes's  Joum.  p.  81. 
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6.  »,-!/,  both  from  the  favor  of  tlie  Calholic  princes,  and  hei 
coi-necaons  with  the  house  of  Guise,  not  to  mention  the  force 
anu  siiiaation  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to  her ;  and  she 
saw  no  security,  tliat  this  princess,  if  fortified  by  a  sure  pros- 
pect of  succession,  would  not  revive  claims  which  she  could 
never  yet  be  prevailed  on  formally  to  relinquish.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  title  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  was  supported  by 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  only  ;  and  it  was  I'ery  doubtful 
whether  even  a  parliamentary  declaration  in  its  favor  would 
bestow  on  it  such  validity  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
^  The  republican  part  of  the  constitution  had  not  yet  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  as  to  control,  in  any  degree,  the  ideas  of 
hereditary  right,  and  as  the  legality  of  Henry's  will  was  still 
disputed,  though  founded  on  the  utmost  authority  which  a  par- 
liament could  confer,  who  could  be  assured  that  a  more  recent 
act  would  be  acknowledged  ta  have  greater  validity  .?  In  the 
frequent  revolutions  which  had  of  late  taken  place,  the  right 
of  blood  had  still  prevailed  over  religious  prejudices ;  ajid 
the  nation  had  ever  shown  itself  disposed  rather  to  change  its 
faith  than  the  order  of  succession.  Even  many  Protestants 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  Mary's  claim  of  inheritance  ;* 
and  nothing  would  occasion  more  general  disgust,  than  to 
see  the  queen,  openly  and  without  reserve,  take  part  against 
it.^  The  Scottish  princess  also,  finding  herself  injured  in 
so  sensible  a  point,  would  thenceforth  act  as  a  declared 
enemy  ;  and  uniting  together  her  foreign  and  domestic  friends, 
the  partisans  of  her  present  title  and  of  her  eventual  suc- 
cession, would  soon  bring  matters  to  extremities  against  the 
present  establishment.  The  queen,  weighing  all  these  incon- 
v'&iences,  which  were  great  and  urgent,  was  determined  to 
keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by  maintaining  still  an  ambiguous 
conduct ;  and  she  rather  chose  that  the  people  should  run  the 
hazard  of  contingent  events,  than  that  she  herself  should  visi- 
bly endanger  her  throne,  by  employing  expedients,  which,  at 
best,  would  not  bestow  entire  security  on  the  nation.  She 
gave,  therefore,  an  evasive  answer  to  the  applications  of  the 
commons ;  and  when  the  house,  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
desired,  by  the  mouth  of  their  speaker,  further  satisfaction  on 
that  head,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on'  to  make  her  reply 
more  explicit.  She  only  told  them,  contrary  to  her  declarations 
in  ^he  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  she  had  fixed  no  absolute 
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resolution  against  marriage  ;  and  she  added,  that  the  difficul- 
ties  attending  the  q\iestion  of  the  succession  were  so  great 
that  she  would  be  contented,  for  the  sake  of  her  people,  to 
remain  some  time  longer  in  this' vale  of  misery;  and  never 
should  depart  life  with  satisfaction,  till  she  had  laid  some  solid 
fonndafion  for  their  future  security.* 

The  most  remarkable  law  passed  this  session,  was  that 
which  bore  the  title  of"  Assurance  of  the  queen's  royal  power 
over  all  states"  and  subjfetfts  within  her  dominions."t  By  this 
act,  the  asserting  twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the  pope's 
authority,  was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  All 
persons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy ;  as  also  all  who  were  advanced  to  any  degree,  either  in 
the  universities  or  in  common  law  ;  all  schoolmasters,  officers 
in  court,  or  members  of  parliament :  and  the  penalty  of  their 
second  refusal  was  treason.  The  first  offence,  in  both  cases, 
was  ptinished  by  banishment  and  forfeiture.  This  rigorous 
statute  was  not  extended  to,  any  of  the  degree  of  a  baron ; 
because  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  queen  could  entertain 
any  doubt  witb  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  persons  possessed  of 
such  high  dignity.  Lord  Montacute  ma3e  opposition  to  the 
bill ;  and  asserted,  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  that  they  disputed 
not,  they  preached  not,  they  disobeyed  not  the  queen,  they 
caused  no  trouble,  no  tumults  among  the  people.f  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  probable,  that  some  suspicions  of  their  secret  conspira- 
cies had  made  the  queen  and  parlianient  increase  thfeir  rigor 
against  them ;  though  it  is  also  more  than  probable,  that  they 
were  mistaken  in  the  remedy. 

There  vfas  likewise  another  point,  in  which  the  parliament, 
this  session,  showed  more  the  goodness  of  their  intention  than 
the  soundness  of  their  judgment.  They  passed  a  law  agaSist 
fond  and  fantastica,l  prophecies,  which  had  been  observed  to 
seduce  the  people  into  rebellion  and  disorder :  "J  but  at  the 
same  time  they  enacted  a  statute,  which  was  most  likely  to 
increase  these  and  such  like  superstitions :  it  was  levelled 
against  conjurations,  enchantments,  and  witchcraft.  |1  Witch- 
craft and  heresy  are  two  crimes  which  commonly  increase  by 
punishment,  and  never  are  so  effectually  suppressed  as  by 
being  totally  neglected.  "After  the  parliament  had  granted 
the  queen  a,  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  t*o  fifteenths,  the 
session  was  finished  by  a  prorogation.     The  convocation  like- 
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*'»«-  ^oted  the  q   /©n  a  subsidy  of  six  shillLigs  in  the  pound, 

ayable  in  thre^ years,    ^ 

While  the  English  parties  exerted  these  calm  efforts  against 

jach  other  in  parliamentary  votes  and  debates,  the  French 

actions,  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree  of  animosity,  con- 

jnued  that  cruol  war  which  their  intemperate  zeal,  actuated 

jy  the  ambition  of  their  leaders,  had  Ifindled  in  the  kingdom. 

The  admiral  was  successful  in  reducing  the  towns  of  Nor- 

nandy  which  held  for  the  king  ;  but  he  frequently  complained 

hat  the  numerous  garrison  of  Havre  remained  totally  inactive, 

md  was  not  employed  in  any  military  operation  against  the 

i^ommon  enemy.     The  queen,  in  taking  ppssessron  df  that 

j>lace,  had  published  a  manifesto,*  in  which  she  pretended 

hat  her  concern  for  this  interests  of  th6  French  king  had 

engaged  her  in  that  measure,  and  that  her  sole  intention  was 

to  oppose  her  enemies  of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  held  their 

prince  in  captivity,  and  employed  his  power  to  the  destruction 

of  his  best  and  most  'faithful  subjects.     It  was  chiefly  her 

desire  to  preserve  appearances,  joined  to  the  great  ffugality 

of  her  temper,,  which  made  her  at  this  critical  juncture  keep 

her  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  restrain  thein  from  committing 

further  hostilities  upon  the  enemy .+      The  duke  of  Guise, 

meanwhile,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the 

Hugonots  ;  and  had  commenced  the  siege  of  Orleans,  of  which 

Andelot  was  governor,  and  where  the  constable  vi^as  detained 

prisoner.      He  had  the  prospect  of  speedy  success  in  this 

undertaking ;  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  young 

gentleman  whose  zeal,  instigated  (as  is  preteTidcd,  though 

without  any  certain  foundation)  by  the  admiral,  and  Beza,  a 

fanious  preacher,  led  him  to  attempt  that  criminal  enterprise. 

The  death  of  this  gallant  prince  was  a  sensible  loss  to  the 

Catholic   party ;    and  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his 

brother,  still  supported  the  interests  of  the  family,  the  danger 

of  their  progress  appeared  not  so  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth 

or  to  the  French  Protestants.     The  union,  therefore,  between 

these  allies,  which  had  been  cemented  by  their  common  fears, 

begai^  thenceforth  to  be  less  intimate  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 

Hugonots  were  persuaded  to  hearken  to  terms  of  a  separate 

■  accommodation.     CoTide  and  Montmorency  held  conferences 

for  settibg  the  peace  ;  and  as  they  were  both  of  them  impatient 

•  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  t  Forbes,  vol  ii.  p.  276,  277. 
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to  relieve  themselves  from  captivity,  they  soon  came  to  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  conditions.  The  character  of 
the  queen  regent,  whose  ends  were  always  violent,  but  wh,-j 
endeavored  by  subtlety  and  policy,  rather  than  force,  to  attain 
them,  led  her  to  embrace  ajiy  plausible  terms ;  and  in  spite 
of  the, protestations  of  the  admiral,  whose  sagacity  could 
easily  discover  the  treachery  of  the  court,  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment were  finally  settled  between  the  parties.  A  toleration 
under  some  restrictions  was  anew  granted  to  the  Protestants  , 
a  general  amnesty  was  published ;  Conde  was  reinstated  in 
his  offices  and  governments ;  and  after  money  was  advanced 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  the  German  troops,  they 
were  dismissed  the  kingdom. 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,'  it  had  been  stipulated,*  that  neither  party  should«con- 
clude  peace  without  the  consent  of  the~ other;  but  this  article 
was  at  present  but  little  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Protestants.  They  only  comprehended  her  so  far  in  the  treaty, 
as  to  obtain  a  promise  that,  on  her  relinquishing  Havre,  her 
charges,  and  the  money  which  she  had  advanced,  them,  should 
be  repaid  her  by  the  king  of  France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  should  be  restored  to  her.  But  she 
disdained  to  accept  of  these  conditions ;  and  thinking  the 
possession  of  liavre  a  much  tetter  pledge  for  effecting 
her  purpose,  she  sent  Warwick  orders  to  prepare  himself 
against  an  attack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  a  garrison  of  six 
thousand  men,  besides  seven  hundred  pioneers,  had  no  sooner 
got  possession  of  Havre,  than  he  employed  every  means  for 
putting  it  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;+  and  after  expelling  the 
French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  make  the 
most  desperate  defence  against  the  enemy.  The  constable 
commanded  the  French  army ;  the  queen  regent  herself  and 
the  king  were  present  in  the  camp ;  even  the  prince  of  Conde 
joined, the  king's  forces,  and  gave  countenance  to  this  enter- 
prise ;  the  admiral  and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  still  to  pre- 
serve the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  distanc*,  and 
prudently  refused  to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in  an  attack 
upon  their  allies. 

•  Forbes,  vol.  u.  p.  79.  t  Forbes,  vol.  u.  p.  168. 
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From  the  force,  and  dispositions,  and  situatioii  of  both  sides, 
it  was  expected  that  the  siege  would  be  attended  with  some 
memorable  event ;  yet  did  France  make  a  much  easier  acqui'. 
sition  of  this  important  place  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 
The  plague  crept  in  among  the  English  soldiers ;  and  being 
increased  by  their  fatigue  and  bad  diet,  (for  they  were  but 
ill  supplied  wijh  provisions,*)  it  made  such  ravages,  that 
sometimes  a  hundred  men-  a  day  died  of  it ;  and  there  re- 
mained not,  at  last,  fifteen  hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty.t 
The  French,  meeting  with  such  feeble  resistance,  carried  on 
their  attacks  successfully ;  and  having  made  two  breaches, 
each  of  them  sixty  feet  \yide,  they  prepared  for  a  general 
assault,  which  must  have  terminated  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
whole  garrison.f  Warwick,  who  had  frequently  warned  the 
English  council  of  the  danger,  and  who  had  loudly  demanded 
a  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  found  himself  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  liberty  of  with- 
drawing his  garrison.  The  articles  were  no  sooner  signed  i 
than  Lord  Clinton,  the  admiral,  who  had  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  appeared  ofi"  the  harbor  with  a  reenforcement 
of  three  thousand  men ;  and  found  the  place  surrendered  to 
the  enemy.  To  increase  the  misfortune,  the  infected  army 
brought  the  plague  with  them  into  England,  where  it  swept 
ofi"  great  multitudes,  particularly  in  the  city  of  London. 
Above  twenty  thousand  persons  there  died  of  it  in  one 
yeaT.§ 

Elizabeth,  whose  usual  vigor  and  foresight  had  not  appeared 
in  this  transaction,  was  now  glad  to  compound  matters ;  and 
as  the  queen  regent  desired  to  obtain  leisure,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  Hugonots,  she 
readily  hearkened  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation 
with  Engl£ind.||  [1564.]  It  was  agreed,  that  the  hostages 
which  the  French  had  given  for  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
should  be  restored  tot  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns ;  and  that  both  sides  should  retain  all  their  claims  and 
pretensions.  . 

The  peace  still  continued  with  Scotland  ;  and  even  a  cordid 
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friendship  seemed  to  have  been  cemented  between  Elizabteth 
and  Mary.  These  princesses  made  profession  of  the  most 
entire  affection  ;  wrote  amicable  letters  every  week  to  each 
other  ;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance,  the  sentiments  as 
well  as  style  of  sisters.  Elizabeth  punished  one  Hales,  who 
had  published  a  book  against  Mary's  title  ;*  and, as  the  lord 
keeper  Bacon  was  thought  to  have  encouraged  Hales  in  this 
undertaking;-  he  fell  under  her  displeasure,  and '  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  he  Was  able  to  give  her  satisfection,  and  recover 
her  favor.t  The  two  queens  had  agreed  in  the  foregoing 
summer  to  an  interview  at  York,  J  in  order  to  remove  aS 
difficulties  with  regard  to  Mary's  ratification  of  the  treaty^of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  consider  of  the  proper  method  for  settling 
the  succession  of  England';  but  as  Elizabeth  carefiilly  avoided 
touching  on  this  delicate  subject,  she  employed- a  pretence  of. 
the  wars  in  France,  which,  she  said,  would  detain  her  in  Don- 
don  ;  and  she  delayed  till  next  year  the  intended  interview. 
It  is  also  probable,  that  being  well  acquainted  with  the  beauty^ 
and  address,  and  accomplishments  of  Mary,  she  did  not  chbose 
to  stand  the  comparison  with  regard  to  those  exterior  q.ualtties, 
in  which  she  was  eclipsed  by  her  rival ;  and  was  unwilling 
'Jiat  a  princess,  who  had  already  made  great  progress  in  the 
esteem  and  affections  of  the  English,  should  have  a  further 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  number lof  her  partisans. 

Mary's  close  connections  with  the  house  of  Guise,  and  her 
devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,'  by  whom  she  had-been 
early  e'ducated  and  constantly  protected,  was  the  ground  of 
just  and  insurm-ountable  jealousy  to  Elizabeth,  who  regarded 
thetn  as  her  moftal  and  declared  enemiea,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  their  dangerous  character  and  ambitious 
projects.  They  had  hiade  offet  of  their  nipce  to  Don  Oarlos-, 
Philip's  son  ;  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Na.varre,  the 
archduke  Charks,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  cardinal  of  Bbur- 
bon,  who  had  only  takien  deacon's  orders,  from  which  he 
might  easily  be  freed  by  a  dispensation ;  and  they  were 
ready  to  marry  her  to  any  one  who  could  strengthen  their 
interests,  or  give  inquietude  and  disturbance  to  Elizabeth.^ 
Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  "was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  schemes,  and  was  particularly  anxious  lest 

•  Keith.,  p.  252.  t  Keith,  p.  253. 
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Maiy  should  form  any  powerful  foreign  alliance,  which  might 
tempt  her  to  revive  ber  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  to 
invade  the  kingdom  on  the  side  wh^'e  it  was  weakest  and  lay 
most  exposed.*  As  she  believed  that  the  marriage  with  the 
archduke  Charles  was  the  one  most  likely  to  have  place,  she 
used  every  expedient  to  prevent  it ;  and  besides  remonstrating 
against  it  to  Mary  herself,  she  endeavored  to  draw  off  the 
archduke  from  that  pursuit,  by  giving  him  some  hopes  of 
success  in  his  pretensions  to  herself,  and  by  inviting  him  to  a 
renewal  of  the  former  treaty  of  marriage.t  She  always  told 
the  queen  of  Scots,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  her  btit  her 
espousing  some  English  nobleman,  who  would  remove  all 
grounds  of  jealousy,  and  cement  the  union  between  the  king- 
doms ;  and  she  offered  on  this  condition  to  have  her  title 
examined,  and  to  declare  her  successor  to  the  crown.f  After 
keeping  the  matter  in  these  general  terms  duritig  a  twelve- 
month, she  at  last  named  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  now  created 
earl  of  Leicester,  as  the  person  on  whom  she  desired  that 
Mary's  choice  should  fall. 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  the  great  and  powerful  favorite  of 
Elizabeth,  possessed  all  those  exterior  qualities  which  are 
naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  sex ;  a  handsome  person,  a  polite 
address,  an  insintrating  behavior;  and  by  means  o^  these 
accomplishments  he  had  been  able  to  blind  even  the  penetra- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  and  conceal  from  her  the  great  defects,  or 
rather  odious  vices,  which  attended  his  character.  He  was 
proud,  insolent,  interested,  ambitious  ;  without  honor,  without 
generosity,  without  humanity ;  and  atoned  not  for  these  bad 
tiualities  by  such  abilities  or  courage  as  could  fit  him  for  that 
Tiigh  trust  and  confidence  with  which  she  always  honored  him. 
Her  constant  and  declared  attachment  to  him  had  naturally 
emboldened  him  to  aspire  to  her  bed  ;  and  in  order  to  make 
way  for  these  nuptials,  he  was  universally  believed  to  have 
murdered,  in  a  barbarous  manner,  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  one 
Robesart.  The  proposal  of  espousing  Mary  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  him  ;  and  he  always  ascribed  it  to  the  contrivance 
of  Cecil,  his  enemy ;  who,  he  thought,  intended  by  that 
artifice  to  make  him  lose  the  friendship  of  Mary  from  the 
temerity  of  his  pretensions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  from 
■ealousy  of  his  attachments  to  another  woman.§     The  queen 

*  Keith,  p.  247,  284.  t  Molvil,  p.  41. 
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-herself  had  not  any  serious  intention  o'  effecting  this  ma'' 
riage ;  but  as  she  was  desirous  that  the  queen  ^t  Scots  shoulii 
never  liave  any  husband,  she  named  a  man  who,-sh6  believed, 
vi^as  not  likely  to  be  accepted  of;  and  she  hoped  by  that 
means  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  project  of  any  other 
alliance.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was  too  great  a  favorite  to 
be  parted  with ;  and  when  Mary,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
being  declared  successor  to  the  crown,  seemed  at  last  to 
hearken  to  Elizabeth's  proposal,  this  princess  receded  from 
her  offers,  and  withdrew  the  bait  which  she  had  thrown  out  to 
her  rival.*  This  duplicity  of  conduct,  joined  to  some  ap- 
pearance of  an  imperious  superiority  assumed  by  her,  had 
drawn  a  peevish  letter  from  Mary ;  and  the  seemingly  amica- 
ble correspondence  between  the  two  queens  was,  during  some 
.  time,  interrupted.  In.  order  to  make  up  the  breach,  the  queen 
of  Scots  despatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London ;  who  has 
given  us  in  his  memoirs  a  particular  account  of  his  negotia- 
tion. 

Melvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  address  and 
conversation ;  and.  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  mistress, 
that,  besides  grave  reasonings  concerning  politics  and  state 
affairs,  he  should  introduce  more  entertaining  topics  of  con- 
versation, suitable  to  the  sprightly  character  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  sRould  endeavor  by  that  means  to  insinuate  himself  into 
her  confidence.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  threw  that 
artful  princess  entirely  off  her  guard,t  and  made  her  discover 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  full  of  all  those  levities,  and  follies, 
and  ideas  of  rivalship  which  possess  the  youngest  and  most 
frivolous  of  her  sex.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  travels,  and 
forgot  not  to  mention  the  different  dresses  of  the  ladies  in 
different  countries,  and  the  particular  advantages  of  each  in 
setting, off  the  beauties  of  the  shape  and  person^  The  queen 
said,  that  she  had  dresses  of  all  countries ;  and  she  took  care 
thenceforth  to  meet  the  ambassador  every  day  apparelled  in  a 
different  habit :  sometimes  she  was ,  dressed  in  the  English 
garb,  sometimes  in  the  French,  sometimes  in  the  Italian ;  and 
she  asked  him  which  of  them  became  her  most.  He  "answered, 
thfe  Italian ;  a  reply  that  he  knew  wquld  be  agreeable-  to  her, 
because  that  mode  showed  to  advantage  her  flowing  locks, 
which,  he  rem^ked,  though  they  were  more  red  than  yellow 
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she  fancied  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  She  desired  to 
know  of  him  what  was  reputed  the  best  color  of  hair  :  she 
asked  whether  his  queen  or  she  had  the  finest  hair :  she  even 
inquired  which  of  them  he  esteemed  the  fairest  person ;  a 
very  delicate  question,  and  which  he  prudently  eluded,  by 
saying  that  her  majesty  was  the  fairest  person  in  England, 
and  his  mistress  in'Scotland.  She  next  demanded  which  of 
them  was  tallest :  he  replied, his  queen.  " Then isshe  top  tall," 
said  Elizabeth  ;  "  for  1  myself  am  of  a  just  stature."  Having 
learned  from  him  that  his  mistress  sometimes  recreated  her- 
self by  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  an  instrument  on  which 
she  herself  excelled,  she  gave  orders  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  that 
he  should  lead  the  ambassador,  as  it  were  casually,  into  an 
apartment  where  he  might  hear  her  perform ;  and  when 
Melvil,  as  if  ravished  with  the  harmony,  broke  into  the 
queen's  apartment,  she  pretended  to  be  displeased  with  his 
intrusion  ;  but  still  took  care  to  ask  him  whether  he  thought 
Mary  or  her  the  best  performer  on  that  instrument.*  From 
the  whole  of  her  behavior,  MbIvH  thought  he  might,  on  his 
return,  assure  his  mistress,  that  she  had  no  reason  ever  to 
expect  any  cordial  friendship  from  Elizabeth,  and  that  all  her 
professions  of  amity  were  full  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 
After  two  years  had  been  spent  in  evasions  and  artifices,t 
Mary's  stfbjects  and  counsellore,  and  probably  herself,  began 
to  think  it  full  time  that  some  marriage  were  concluded  ;  and 
Lord  Darnley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  was  the  person  in 
whom  most  men's  opinions  and  wishes  centred.  He  was 
Mary's  cousin-german,  by  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece 
to  Henry  VHI.,  and  daughter  of  the  ear]  of  Angus^  by  Mar- 
garet, queen  of  Scotland,  He  had  been  born  and  educated 
in  England,  where  the  earl  of  Lenoxhad  constantly  resided, 
since  he  had  been  banished  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton  ;  and  as  Darnley  was  now  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  was  a  very  comely  person,  tall  and  delicatel3rshaped, 
it  was  hoped  that  he  might  soon  render  himself  agreeable  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  also  by  his  father  a  branch  of 
the  same  family  with  herself;  and  would,  in  espousing  her, 
preserve  the  royul  dignity  in  the  house  of  Stuart :  he  was, 
after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  those  who 
pretended  to  exclude  her  on  account  of  her  being  a  foreigner, 
had  endeavored  to  recommend  his  title,  and  g' ve  it  the  prefer- 
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ence.  It  seemed  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  that  she  could", 
by  marrying  him,  unite  both  their  claims  ;  and  as  he  was  by 
birth  an  Englishman,  and  could  not  by  his  power  or  alliances 
give  any  ground  of  suspjcion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped  thai 
the  proposal  .of  this  marriage  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
that  jealous  princess. 

Elizabeth  was  well  informed  of  these  intentions  ;  *  and  was 
secretly  not  displeased  with  the  projected  marriage  between 
.  Darnley  and  the  queen  of  Scots.t  She  would  rather  have 
wished  that^Mary  had  continued  forever  in  a  single  life  j  but 
finding  little  probability  of  rendering  this  scheme  effectual, 
she  was  satisfied  with  a  choice  which  freed  her  at  once  from 
the  dread  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
parting  with  Leicester,  her  favorite.  In  order  to  pave  the 
way  to  Darnley's  marriage,  she  secretly  desired  Mary  to  invite 
Lenox  into  Scotland^  to  reverse  his  attainder,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  honors  and  fortune.|  And  when  her  request  was 
complied  with,  she  took  care,  in  order  to  preserve  the^friend- 
ship  of  the  Hamiltons  and  her  other  partisans  in  Scotland,  to 
blame  openly  this  conduct  of  Mary.§  [1565.]  Hearing  that 
the  negotiation  for  Darnley's  marriage  advanced  apace,  she 
gave  that  nobleman  permission,  on  his  first  applicafjon,  to  fol- 
low his  father  into  Scotland  :  but  no  sooner  did  she  learn  tha:t 
the  queen  of  Scots  was  taken  with  his  figure  and  person,  and 
that  all  measures  were  fixed  for  espousing  him,  than  she 
exclainfed  against  the  marriage ;  sent  Throgmortou  to  order 
Darnley  immediately,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  liirew  the  countess  of  Lenox  and  her  second  son  into  the 
Tower,  where  they  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement;  seized 
all  Lenox's  English  estate  ;  and,  though  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  assign  one  single  reason  for  her  displeasure,||  she  men- 
aced, and  protested,  and  complained,  as  if  she  had  suffered 
the  most  grievous  injury  in  the  world. 

The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  were  usually 
full  of  duplicity  and  artifice  ;  but  never  more  so  than  in  her 
transactions  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  where  there  entered  so 
many  little  passions  and  narrow  jealousies,  that  she  durst  not 
avow  to  the  world  the  reasons  of  her  conduct,  scarcely  to  her 
ministers,  and  scarcely  even  to  herself.    But  besides  a  woman- 
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ish  rivalship  and  envy  against  the  marriage  of  this  princess, 
she  had  some  motives  of  interest  for  feigning  a  displeasure  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  served  her  as  a  pretence  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  Mary's  title  to  the  succession  of  England ;  a 
point  to  which,  for  good  reasons,  she  was  determined  never 
to  consent.  And  it  was  usaful  to  her  for  a  purpo'se  still  more 
unfriendly  and  dangerous,  for  encouraging  the  discontents  and 
rebellion  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  ecclesiastics.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  for  a  people  than  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  sovereign  attached  to  a  rehgion  different  from 
the  established ;  and  it  13  scarcely  possible  that  mutual  con- 
fidence can  ever,  in  such  a  situation,  have  place  between  the 
prince  and  his  subjects.  Mary's  conduct  had  been  hitherto  in 
every  respect  unexceptionable,  and  even  laudable  ;  yet  had 
she  not  made  such  progress  in  accjuiring  popularity,  as  might' 
have  been  expected  from  her  gracious  deportment  and  agree- 
able accomplishments.  Suspicions  every  moment  prevailed 
on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  espe- 
cially to  her  uncles,  the  open  and  avowed  promoters  of  the 
scheme  for  exterminating  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  throughout  all  Europe.  She  still  refused  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  parliament  which  had  established  the  refoi'mation ; 
she  made  attempts  for  restoring 'to  the  Catholic  bishops  some 
part  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  ;  t  and  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  which,  besides  professing  her  attachment 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  she  took  notice  of  her  title  to  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  expressetJ  her  hopes  of  being  able, 
in  some  period,  to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church.f  The  zealots  among  the  Protestants  were  not 
wanting,  in  their  turn,  to  exercise  their  insolence  against  her, 
which  tended  still  more  to  alienate  her  from  their  faith.  A 
law  was  enacted,  making  it  capital,  on  the  very  first  oiTence, 
to  say  mass  any  where,  except  in  the  queen's  chapel ;  §  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  small  indulgence  was 
granted  her :  the  general  assembly  importuned  her  anew  to 
3hange  her  religion  ;  to  renounce  the  blasphemous  idolatry  of 
the  mass,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Antichrist ;  and  to 
embrace  the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.||  As  she  answered 
with  temper,  that  she  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  falsity  of 
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her  religion  or  the  impiety  of.  the  mass,  and  that  her  apostasy 
would  lose  her  the  friendship  of  her  allies  on  the  continent, 
they  replied  by  assuring  her,  that  their  religion  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  had 
been  preached  by  the  apostles,  £^d  which  had  been  embraced 
by  the  faithful  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  that  neither  the  religion 
of  Turks,  Jews,  nor  Papists  was  built  on  so  solid  a  foundation 
as  theirs ;  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  various  species  of  reli- 
gionists spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  so  happy  as  to 
be  possessed  of  the  truth  ;  that  those  who  hear,  or  rather  who 
gaze  on  the  mass,  allow  sacrilege,  pronounce  blasphemy,  and 
commit  most  abominable  idolatry  ;  and  that  the  friendship  of 
the  King  of  kings  was  preferable  to  all  the  alliances  in  the 
world.* 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  kindled  afresh  the 
zeal  of  the  reformers,,  because  the  family  of  Lenox  was 
believed  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  though  Darniey, 
who  now  bore  the  name  of  King  Henry,  went  often  to  the 
established  church,  he  could  not,  by  this  exterior  compliance, 
gain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  ecclesiastics.^  They 
rather  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  insult  him  to  his  face  ; 
and  Knox  scrupled  not  to  tell  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  God, 
for  punishment  of  the  offences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people, 
was  wont  to  commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women.t 
The  populace  of  Edinburgh,  instigated  by  such  doctrines, 
began  to  meet  and  to  associate  themselves  against  the  govern- 
ment.! But  what  threatened  more  immediate  danger  to 
Mary's  authority,  were  the  discontents  which  prevailed  among 
some  of  the  principal  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Chatelrault  was  displeased  with  the  restoration, 
and  still  more  with  the  aggrandizement  of  the  family  of  Lenox, 
his  hereditary  enemies ;  and  entertained  fears  lest  his  own 
eventual  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  ex- 
cluded by  his  rival,  who  had  formerly  advanced  some  preten- 
sions to  it.  The  earl  of  Murray  found  his  credit  at  court 
much  diminished  by  the  interest  of  Lenox  and  his  son  ;  and 
began  to  apprehend  the  revocation  of  some  considerable  grants 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Mary's  bounty.  The  earls  of 
Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencairne,  the  lords  Boyde  and  Ochiltry, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Pittarow,  were  instigated  by  like  motives ; 
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and  as  these  were  the  persons  who  had  most  zealously  pro.- 
moted  the  reformation,  they  were  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
queen's  favor  was  entirely  engrossed  by  a  new  cabal,  the 
earls  of  Bothwell,  Athole,  Sutherland,  and  Huntley ;  men 
who  were  esteemed  either  lukewarm  in  religious  controversy, 
or  inclined  to  the  Catholic  party.  The  same  ground  of  discon- 
tent which  m  other  courts  is  the  source  of  intrigue,  faction, 
and  opposition,  commonly  produced  in  Scotland  either  pl-qjects 
tif  assassination  or  of  rebellion  ;  and  besides  mutual  accusations 
of  the  former  kind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up,*  the  male- 
content  lords,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  queen's  marriage 
entirely  resolved  on,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  taking 
arms  against  their  sovereign.  They  met  at  Stirling ;  pre- 
lended  an  anxious  concern  for  the  security  of  religion  ;  framed 
engagements  for  mutual  defence  ;  and  made  applications  to 
Elizabeth  for  assistance  and  protection.t  That  princess,  after 
Jublishing  the  expressions  of  her  displeasure  against  the  mar- 
riage, had  secretly  ordered  her  ambassadors,  Randolf  and 
rhrogmorton,  to  give  in  her  name  some  promises  of  support 
o  the  malecontents  ;  and  had  even  sent  them  a  supply  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  to  enable  them  to  begin  an  insurrection.|: 

Mary  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  meeting  at  Stirling, 
and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  than  she  summoned  them  to 
appear  at  court,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  conduct ;  and 
having  levied  some  forces  to  execute  the  laws,  she  obliged  the 
rebels  to  leave  the  low  countries,  and  take  .shelter  in  Argyle- 
shire.  That  she  might  more  effectually  cut  off  their  resources, 
ehe  proceeded  with  the  king  to  Glasgow,  and  forced  them 
from  their  retreat.  They  appeared  at  Paisley,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  about  a  thousand  horse,  and  passing  the  queen's 
army,  proceeded  to  Hamilton,  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  entered  without  resistance.  They  expected  grejit  reen- 
forcements  in  this  place,  from  the  efforts  of  Knox  and  the 
seditious  preachers ;  and  they  beat  their  drums,  desiring  all 
men  to  enlist,  and  receive  wages  for  the  defence  of  God's 
gloiy.§  But  the  nation  was  in  no  disposition  for  rebellion : 
Mary  was  esteemed  and  beloved  :  her  marriage  was  not  gen- 
erally disagreeable  to  the  people :  and  the  interested  views 
)f  the  malecontent  lords  were  so  well  known,  that  their  pre- 
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tence  of  zeal  for  religion  had  little  influence  even  on  the  igno- 
rant  populace*  The  king  and  queen  advanced  to  Edinburgh 
at  the  head  of  their  army:  the  rebels  were  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  south;  and  being  pursued  by  a  force  which  now 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men,t  they  found  themselves 
under  a  necessity  of  abandoning  their  country,  and  of  taking 
■  shelter  in  England.  -  ,.  . 

Elizabeth,  when  she  found  the  event  so  much  to  disappoint 
her  expectations,  thought  proper  to  disavow  all  connections 
with  the  Scottish  malecontents,  and  to  declare  every  where, 
that  she  had  never  given  them  any  encouragement,  nor  any 
promise  of  countenancg  or  assistance.  She  even  carried  fur- 
ther her  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  Murray  had  come  to 
London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  agent  for  Chatelrault ; 
and  she  seduced  them,  by  secret  assurances  of  protection,  to 
declare  befpre  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  that  she 
had  nowise  contributed  to  their  insurrection.  No  sooner  had 
she  extorted  this  confession  from  them,  than  she  chased  thera 
from  her  presence,  called  them  unworthy  traitors,  d_^clared 
that  their  detestable  rebellion  was  of  bad  example  to  all 
princes  ;  and  assured  them,  that  as  she  had  hitherto  given 
them  no  encouragement,  so  should  they  never  thenceforth 
receive  from  her  any  assistance  or  protection.|  Throgmorton 
alone,  whose  honor  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  .conceal  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Scottish  rebels  ;  and  being  well  apprised  of 
the  usual  character  and  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  had 
the  precaution  to  obtain  an  order  of  council  to  authorize  the 
engagements  which  he  had  been  obliged*  to  make  with  ■ 
them.§ 

The  banished  lords,  finding  themselves  so  harshly  treated 
by  Elizabeth,  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  their  own 
sovereign  ;  and  after  some  solicitation  and  some  professions 
of  sincere  repentance,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault  obtained  his 
pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should  retire  into  France.  Mary 
was  more  implacable  against-  the  ungrateful  earl  of  Murray 
and  the  other  confederates,  on  whom  she  threw  the  chief 
blame  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  as  she  was  continually  plied  with 
applications  from  their  friends,  and  as  some  of  her  most  judi- 
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Cious  partisans  in  England  thought,  tha*  nothing  would  inore 
promote  her  interests  in  that  kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treat- 
ment of  men  so  celebrated  for  their  zeal  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  she  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural  temper,  which 
inclined  not  to  severity,  and  ^he  seemed  determined  to  restore 
them  to  favor.*  In  this  interval,  Rambouillet  arrived  as  ambas- 
sador from  France,  and  brought  her  advice  from  her  uncle,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  whose  opinion  she  always  paid  an 
extreme  deference,  by  no  means  to  pardon  these  Protestant 
leaders,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  her.t 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  .parts  of 
Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tJTed  with  their  acts  of 
mutual  violence  ;  and  the  peace  granted  to  the  Hugonots,  as 
had  been  foreseen  by  Coligny,  was  iD*ended  only  to  lull  them 
asleep  and  prepare  the  way  for  thei-  final  and  absolute  de- 
struction. The  queen  regent  made  a  pretence  of  travelling 
through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  visit  the  provinces,  and  cor- 
rect all  the  abuses  arising  from  the  1  \te  civil  war ;  and  after 
having  held  some  conferences  on  the  frontiers  with  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  she  came  to  Bayonne,  where 
she  was  niet  by  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  the 
duke  of  Alva.  Nothing  appeared  in  the  congress  of  these 
two  splendid  courts,  but  gayety,  festivity,  love,  and  joy  ;  but 
amidst  these  smiling  appearances  were  secretly  fabricated 
schemes  the  most  bloody,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the 
repose  of  mankind,  that  had  ever  been  thought  of  in  any  age 
or  nation.  No  less  than  a  total  and  universal  extermination 
of  the  Protestants  by  fire  and  sword  was  concerted  by  Philip 
and  Catharine  of  Medicis  ;  and  Alva,  agreeably  to  his  fierce 
and  sanguinary  disposition,  advised  the  queen  regent  to  com- 
mence the  execution  of  this  project,  by  the  immediate  massa 
ere  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Hugonots.f  But  that  princess, 
though  equally  hardened  against  every  humane  sentiment, 
would  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  displaying  her  wit  and 
refined  politics ;  and  she  purposed  rather  by  treachery  and 
dissimulation,  which  she  called  address,  to  lead  the  Protestints 
into  the  snare,  and  never  to  draw  the  sword  till  they  were 
totally  disabled  from  resistance.  The  card-nal  of  Lorraine, 
whose  character  bore  a  greater  affinity  to  that  of  Alva,  was  a 
ehief  author  of  this  barbarous  association  against  the  reformers  ; 
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and  having  connected  his  hope?  of  ^epess  with  thcj  aggran- 
dizement of  his  niece,  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  care  that 
her  measures  should  correspond  to. those  violent  counsels 
y/Uaii  were  embraced  hy  the  other  Catholic  princes.  In  con; 
sequence  of  this  scheme,  he  turned  Her  Crom  the  road  of 
clemency,  which  she  intended  to  have  followed,  and  made  her 
resolve  on  the  total  rtiin  of  the  banished  lords.*  A  par- 
lian^ent  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh  for  attainting  them  j 
[1565.]  and  as  their  guilt  was  palpable  and  avowed,  no  doubi; 
was  entertained  l>ut  sentence  would  be  pronounced  against 
them.  It  was  by  a  sudden  and  violent  incident,  which,  in. the 
issue,  bl-ought  on  the  ruin  of  Mary  herself,  that  they  were 
saved  from  the  rigor  of  the  law. 

The  marriage  of  the. queen  of  Scots  with  Lord  Darnley 
was  so  natural,  and  so  inviting  in  all  its  circumstance^,  that 
it  had  been  precipitately  agreed  to  Hy  thaf  princess  and  her 
council ;  and  while  she  was  allured  by  his  youth,  and  beauty, 
and  exterior  accomplishnaente,  she  had  at  first  overlooked 
the  qualities  of  his  mind,  which  nowise  correspopded  to  the 
excellence  of  bis  outward  figure.  Violent,  yet  variable  in  his 
resoivitions ;  insolent,  yet  credulous  and  easily  governed  by 
flalterers ;  he  was  destitute  of  all  gratitude,  because  he  thought 
no  favors  equal  to  his  merit ;  and  being  addicted  to  low  jpleas- 
ures,  he  was  equally  incapable  of  all  true  sentiniehts  of  love 
and  ^nderneSs.t  Thp  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  first  effusions  of 
her  fondness,, ha:^  taken  a  pleasure  in  exalting  him  beyond 
measure  :  she  had  granted  him  the  title  of  king ;  she  had  joined 
hj,s  name  with  her  own  in  all  public  acts ;  she  intended  to 
have  procured  him  from  the  parliament  a  matrimonial  crown  ; 
but  having  leisure  afterwards  to  remark  his  weakness  and 
vices,  she  began  tp  see  the  .danger  of  her  profuse  liberality, 
and  was  resolved  thenceforth  to  proceed  with  more  reserve 
in  the  trust  which  sfje  should  confer  upon  him.  His  resentment 
against  this  prudept  copduct  served  but  the  more  to  increase 
her  disgust.:  and  the  young  prince,  enraged  at  her  imagined 
neglects,  pointed  his  vengeance  a^mst  every  one  whom  he 
deemed  the  cause  of  this  change  in  her  miaasures  and  be- 
havior. 

There  was  in  the  court  one  David  Rizzio,  who  had  of  late 
obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence  and  favor 
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with  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a  Piedmontese,  of  mean 
birth,  son  of  a  teacher  of  music,  himself  a  musician ;  and  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  subsist  by  his  art  in  his  own  country,  he  had 
followed  into  Scotland  an  ambassador,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy 
sent  thither  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mary,  some  time  after 
her  fii-st  arrival.  He  possessed  a  good  ear,  and  a  tolerable 
voice  ;  and  as  that  princess  found  him  useful  to  complete  her 
band  of  music,  she  retained  him  in  her  service  after  the  de- 
parture of  his  master.  Her  secretary  for  French  despatches 
having  some  time  after  incurred  her  displeasure,  she  promoted 
Rizzio  to  that  office,  which  gave  him  frequent  opportiinities  of 
approaching  her  person,  and  insinuating  himself  into  her  favor. 
He  was  shrewd  and  sensible,  as  well  as  aspiring,  much  beyona 
his  rank  and  education ;  and  he  made  so  good  use  of  the 
access  which  fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  chief  confidant,  and  even  minister  of  the  queen. 
He  was  consulted  on  all  occasions ;  no  favors  could  be  obtained 
but  by  his  intercession ;  all  suitors  were  obliged  to  gain  him 
by  presents  and  flattery  ;  and  the  man,  insolent  from  his  new 
exaltation,  as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  acquisitions,  soon  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.* He  had  at  first  employed  his  credit  to  promote  Darn- 
ley's  marriage  ;  and  a  firm  friendship  seemed  to  be  established 
between  them  :  but  on  the  subsequent  change  of  the  queen's 
sentiments,  it  was  easy  for  Henry's  friends  to  persuade  him 
that  Rizzio  was  the  real  author  of  her  indifference,  and  even 
to  rouse  in  his  mind  jealousies  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 
The  favorite  was  of  a  disagreeable  figure,  but  was  not  past  his 
youth ;  t  and  though  the  opinion  of  his  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  Mary  might  seem  of  itself  unreasonable,  if  not 
absurd,  a  suspicious  husband  could  find  no  other  means  of 
accounting  for  that  lavish  and  imprudent  kindness  with  which 
she  honored  him.  The  rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesicistics, 
who  could  admit  of  no  freedoms,  contributed  to  spread  this 
opinion  among  the  people ;  and  as  Rizzio  was  universally 
believed  to  be  a  pensionary  of  the  pope's,  and  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  all  schemes  against  the  Protestants,  any  story  to 
his  and  Mary's  disadvantage  received  an  easy  credit  among 
the  zealots  of  that  communion. 

»  Keith,   p.  282,  302.      Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  5.      Spotswood 
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Rizzio,  who  had  connected  his  interests  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  banished  lords  ;  and 
by  promoting  the  violent  prosecutions  against  them,  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  the  animosity  of  their  numerous  friends  and 
retainers.  A  scheme  was  also  thought  to  be  formed  for  revok- 
ing some  exorbitant  grants  made  during  the  queen's  minority ;. 
and  even  the  nobility,  who  had  seized  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, began  to  think  themselves  less  secure  in  the  possession 
of  them.*  The  earl  of  Morton,  chancellor,  was  affected  by  all 
these  considerations,  and  still  more  by  a  rumor  spread  abroad, 
that  Mary  intended  to  appoint  Rizzio  chancellor  in  his  place, 
and  to  bestow  that  dignity  on  a  mean  and  upstart  foreigner 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  country .+  So  indis- 
creet had  this  princess  been  in  her  kindness  to  Rizzio,  that 
even  that  strange  report  met  with  credit,  and  proved  a  great 
means  of  accelerating  the  ruin  of  the  favorite.  Morton,  in-, 
sinuating  himself  into  Henry's  confidence,  employed  all  his 
art  to  inflame  the  discontent  and  jealousy  of  that  prince  ;  and 
he  persuaded  him,  that  the  only  means  of  freeing  himself  from 
the  indignities  under  which  he  labored,  was  to  bring  the  base 
stranger  to  the  fate  which  he  had  so  well  merited,  and  which 
was  so  passionately  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  George 
Douglas,  natural  brother  to  the  countess  of  Lenox,  concurred 
in  the  same  advice ;  and  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindesey, 
being  consulted,  oifered  their  assistance  in  the  enterprise  ;  noT 
was  even  the  earl  of  Lenoxj  the  king's  father,  averse  to  the 
design.  |  But  as  these  conspirators  were  well  acquainted  with 
Henry's  levity,  they  engaged  him  to  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he 
avowed  the  undertaking,  as  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  religion,  and  promised  to  protect  them  against 
every  consequence  which  might  ensue  upon  the  assassination 
of  Rizzio.§  All  these  measures  being  concerted,  a  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  the  banished  lords,  who  were  hovering 
near  the  borders ;  and  they  were  invited  by  the  king  to  return 
to  their  native  country. 

This  design,  so  atrocious  in  itself,  was  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  its  execution.  Mary, 
who  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was  supping  in 
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private,  and  had  at  table  the  countess  of  Argyle,  her  natural 
sister,  with  Rizzio,  and  others  of  her  servants.  The  king 
entered  the  room  by  a  private  passage,  and  stood  at  the  back 
of  Mary's  chair :  Lord  Ruthven,  George  Douglas,  and  other 
conspirators,  being  all  armed,  rushed  in  after  him ;  and  the 
queen  of  Scots,  terrified  with  the  appearance,  demanded  of 
them  the  reason  of  this  rude  intrusion.  They  told  her,  that 
they  intended  no  violence  against  her  person  ;  but  meant  only 
to  bring  that  villain,  pointing  to  Rizzio,  to  his  deserved  punish- 
ment. Rizzio,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  behind  his  mistress, 
and  seizing  her  by  the  waist,  called  aloud  to  her  for  protec- 
tion ;  while  she  interposed  in  his  behalf,  with  cries,  and  men- 
aces, and  entreaties.  The  impatient  assassins,  regardless  of 
her  efforts,  rushed  upon  their  prey,  and  by  overturning  every 
thing  which  stood  in  their  way,  increased  the  horror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  scene.  Douglas,  seizing  Henry's  dagger,  stuck 
it  in  the  body  of  Rizzio,  who,  screaming  with  fear  and  agony, 
was  torn  from  Mary  by  the  other  conspirators,  and  pushed  into 
the  ante-chamber,  where  he  was  despatched  with  fifty-six 
wounds.*  The  unhappy  princess,  informed  of  his  fate,  imme- 
diately dried  her  tears,  and  said,  she  would  weep  no  more  ; 
she  would  now  think  of  revenge.  The  insult,  indeed,  upon 
her  person  ;  the  stain  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  her  honor ;  the 
danger  to  which  her  life  was  exposed,  on  account  of  her  preg- 
nancy ;  were  injuries  so  atrocious  and  so  complicated,  that 
they  scarcely  left  room  for  pardon,  even  from  the  greatest 
lenity  and  mercy. 

The  assassins,  apprehensive  of  Mary's  resentment,  de- 
tained her  prisoner  in  the  palace  ;  and  the  king  dismissed  al( 
who  seemed  willing  to  attempt  her  rescue,  by  telling  them, 
that  nothing  was  done  without  his  orders,  and  that  he  would 
be  careful  of  the  queen's  safety.  Murray  and  the  banished 
lords  appeared  two  days  after ;  and  Mary,  whose  anger  was 
now  engrossed  by  injuries  more  recent  and  violent,  was  wil- 
lingly reconciled  to  them ;  and  she  even  received  her  brother 
with  tenderness  and  affection.  They  obtained  an  acquittal 
from  parliament,  and  were  reinstated  in  their  honors  and  for- 
tunes. The  accomplices  also  in  Rizzio's  murder  applied  to 
her  for  a  pardon ;  but  she  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and 
persuaded  them,  that  so  long  as  she  was  detained  in  custody, 
and  was  surrounded  by  guards,  any  deed  which  she  should 
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sign  would  have  no  validity.  Meanwhile  she  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  her  husband  by  her  persuasion  and  caresses ; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  guards  withdrawn,  than  she  engaged 
him  to  escape  with  her  in  the  night-time,  and  take  shelter  in 
Dunbar.  Many  of  her  subjects  here  ofTered  her  their  services ; 
and  Mary,  having  collected  an  army,  which  the  conspirators 
had  no  power  to  resist,  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  obliged 
them  to  fly  into  England,  where  they  lived  in  great  poverty 
and  distress.  They  made  applications,  however,  to  the  earl 
of  Bothwell,  a  new  favorite  of  Mary's :  and  that  nobleman, 
desirous  of  strengthening  his  party  by  the  accession  of  their 
interest,  was  able  to  pacify  her  resentment ;  and  he  soon  after 
procured  them  liberty  to  return  into  their  own  country.* 

The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  implacable 
against  her  husband  alone,  whose  person  was  before  disagree- 
able to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  highest  resentment. 
She  engaged  him  to  disown  all  connections  with  the  assassins, 
to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their  crime,  even  to  publish  a 
proclamation  containing  a  falsehood  so  notorious  to  the  whole 
world  ;  t  and  having  thus  made  him  expose  himself  to  univer- 
sal contempt,  and  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  ever  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  any  party,  she  threw  him  off  with 
disdain  and  indignation.  J  As  if  she  had  been  making  an 
escape  from  him,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Marre's ;  and  when  Henry  followed  her  thither, 
she  suddenly  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  gave  him  every 
where  the  strongest  proofs  of  displeasure,  and  even  of  antipa- 
thy. She  encouraged  her  courtiere  in  their  neglect  of  him  ; 
and  she  was  pleased  that  his  mean  equipage  and  small  train 
of  attendants  should  draw  on  him  the  contempt  of  the  very 
populace.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  have  apartments 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  Mary  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  her  delivery.  She  there  brought  forth  a  son ;  and 
as  this  was  very  important  news  to  England,  as  well  as  to 
Scotland,  she  immediately  despatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to 
carry  intelligence  of  the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.  Melvil 
tells  us,  that  this  princess,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  London, 
had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich,  and  was  display- 
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ing  all  that  spirit  and  alacrity  which  usually  attended  her  on 
ihese  occasions :  but  when  news  arrived  of  the  prince  of 
Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy  was  damped:  she  sunk  into 
melancholy  ;  she  reclined  her  head  upon  her  arm  ;  and  com- 
plained to  some  of  her  attendants,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  herself  was  but  a  barren 
stock.  Next  day,  however,  at  the  reception  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, she  resumed  her  former  dissimulation,  put  on  a  joyful 
countenance,  gave  Melvil  thanks  for  the  haste  he  had  made  in 
conveying  to  her  the  agreeable  intelligence,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  friendship  to  her  sister.*  Some  time 
after,  she  despatched  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  her  kinsman 
George  Gary,  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  in  order  to  officiate  at 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince ;  and  she  sent  by  them  some 
magnificent  presents  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  birth  of  a  son  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  partisans 
in  England ;  +  and  even  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  began 
to  cry  aloud  for  some  settlement  of  the  succession.  These 
humors  broke  out  with  great  vehemence  in  a  new  session  of 
parliament,  held  after  six  prorogations.  The  house  of  peers, 
which  had  hitherto  forborne  to  touch  on  this  delicate  point, 
here  took  the  lead ;  and  the  house  of  commons  soon  after 
imitated  the  zeal  of  the  lords.  Molineux  opened  the  matter  in 
the  lower  house,  and  proposed,  that  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession and  that  of  supply  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  constrain  the  queen  to  a  compliance  with  the 
request  of  her  parliament.!  The  courtiers  endeavored  to 
elude  the  debate  :  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  told  the  house,  that  he  had 
heard  the  queen  positively  affirm,  that  for  the  good  of  her 
people  she  was  determined  to  marry.  Secretary  Cecil  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  purpose  ; 
as  did  also  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and 
Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of  the  household.^  Eliza- 
beth's ambitious  and  masculine  character  was  so  well  known, 
that  few  members  gave  any  credit  to  this  intelligence  ;  and  it 
was  considered  merely  as  an  artifice,  by  which  she  endeavored 
to  retract  that  positive  declaration  which  she  had  made  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  that  she  meant  to  live  and  die  a  virgin. 
The  ministers,  therefore,  gained  nothing  further  by  this  piece 
of  policy,  than  only  to  engage  the  house,  for  the  sake  of 
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decency,  to  join  the  question  of  the  queen's  marriage  with 
that  of  a  settlement  of  the  crown ;  and  the  commons  were 
proceeding  with  great  earnestness  in  the  debate,  and  had  even 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  lords,  when  express 
orders  were  brought  them  from  Elizabeth  not  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter.  Cecil  told  them,  that  she  pledged  to 
the  house  the  word  of  a  queen  for  her  sinserity  m  her  mten- 
tions  to  marry ;  that  the  appointment  of  a  successor  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger  to  her  person;  that -she  herself 
had  had  experience,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister,  how  much 
court  was  usually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and  what  dangerous 
sacrifices  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  make  of  their  pres- 
ent duty  to  their  future  prospects  ;  and  that  she  was  therefore 
determined  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  opportunity,  the  decis- 
ion of  that  important  question.*  The  house  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  reasons,  and  still  less  with  the  command  prohibiting 
them  all  debate  on  the  subject.  Paul  Wentworth,  a  spirited 
member,  went  so  far  as  to  question  whether  such  a  prohibition 
were  not  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
house.t  Some  even  ventured  to  violate  that  profound  respect 
which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  to  the  queen;  and  they 
affirmed,  that  she  was  bound  in  duty,  not  only  to  provide  for 
ihe  happiness  of  her  subjects  during  her  own  life,  but  also  to 
pay  regard  to  their  future  security,  by  fixing  a  successor ;  that 
by  an  opposite  conduct  she  showed  herself  the  step-mother, 
not  the  natural  parent  of  her  people,  and  would  seem  desirous 
that  England  should  no  longer  subsist  than  she  should  enjoy 
the  glory  and  satisfaction  of  governing  it ;  that  none  but  timo- 
lous  princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever  stood  in 
fear  of  their  successors  ;  and  that  the  affections  of  the  people 
were  a  firm  and  impregnable  rampart  to  every  sovereign,  who, 
laying  aside  all  artifice  or  by-ends,  had  courage  and  magna- 
nimity to  put  his  sole  trust  in  that  honorable  and  sure  defence.}: 
The  queen,  hearing  of  these  debates,  sent  for  the  speaker ; 
and  after  reiterating  her  former  prohibition,  she  bade  him 
inform  the  house,  that  if  any  member  remained  still  unsatisfied, 
he  might  appear  before  the  privy  council,  and  there  give  his 
reasons.^  As  the  members  showed  a  disposition,  notwith- 
standing these  peremptory  orders,  still  to  proceed  upon  the 
question,  Elizabeth  thought  proper,  by  a  message,  to  revoke 
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them,  and  to  allow  the  house  liberty  of  debate.*  They  were 
so  mollified  by  this  gracious  condescension,  that  ihey  thence- 
forth conducted  the  matter  with  more  calmness  and  temper ; 
and  they  even  voted  her  a  supply,  to  be  levied  at  three  pay- 
ments, of  a  subsidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without  annexing  any 
condition  to  it.  [1567.]  The  queen  soon  after  dissolved  the 
parliament,  and  told  them,  with  some  sharpness  in  the  con- 
clusion, that  their  proceedings  had  contained  much  dissimu- 
'ation  and  artifice ;  that,  under  the  plausible  pretences  of 
marriage  and  succession,  many  of  them  covered  very  malevo- 
lent intentions  towards  her  ;  but  that,  however,  she  reaped  this 
advantage  from  the  attempts  of  these  men,  that  she  could  now 
distinguish  her  friends  from  her  enemies.  "  But  do  you  think," 
added  she,  "  that  I  am  unmindful  of  your  future  security,  or 
will  be  negligent  in  settling  the  succession  ?  That  is  the 
chief  object  of  ray  concern ;  as  I  know  myself  to  be  liable 
to  mortality.  Or  do  you  apprehend  that  1  meant  to  encroach 
on  your  liberties .'  No  :  it  was  never  my  meaning  ;  I  only 
intended  to  stop  you  before  you  approached  the  precipice. 
All  things  have  their  time ;  and  though  you  may  be  blessed 
with  a  sovereign  more  wise  or  more  learned  than  I,  yet  1 
assure  you  that  no  one  will  ever  rule  over  you  who  shall  be 
more  careful  of  your  safety.  And  therefore,  henceforward, 
whether  I  live  to  see  the  like  assembly  or  no,  or  whoever 
holds  the  reins  of  government,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware 
of  provoking  your  sovereign's  patience,  so  far  as  you  have 
done  mine.  But  I  shall  now  conclude,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disgusts  I  have  received,  (for  I  mean  not  to  part 
with  you  in  anger,)  the  greater  part  of  you  may  assure 
themselves  that  they  gp  home  in  their  prince's  good  graces."t 

Elizabeth  carried  further  her  dignity  on  this  occasion.  She 
had  received  the  subsidy  without  any  condition  ;  but  as  it 
was  believed  that  the  commons  had  given  her  that  gratuity 
with  a  view  of  engaging  her  to  yield  to  their  requests,  she 
thought  proper,  on  her  refusal,  voluntarily  to  remit  the  third 
payment ;  and  she  said,  that  money  in  her  subjects'  purses  was 
as  good  to  her  as  in  her  own  exchequer.^ 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the  present, 
the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  multiplied    every   day   in   England ;    and   besides   the 
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Catholios,  many  of  whom  kept  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  her,  and  were  ready  to  rise  at  her  command,*  the  court 
itself  of  Elizabeth  was  full  of  her  avowed  partisans.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Leicester,  Pembroke,  Bedford, 
Northumberland,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  most  of  the 
considerable  men  in  England,  except  Cecil,  seemed  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  declaring  her  the  successor.  None  but 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  adhered  either  to  the  countess  of 
Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt,  Eleanor,  countess  of  Cumberland  ; 
and  as  the  marriage  of  the  former  seemed  liable  to  some 
objections,  and  had  been  declared  invalid,  men  were  alarmed, 
even  on  that  side,  with  the  prospect  of  new  disputes  con- 
cerning the  succession.  Mary's  behavior,  also,  so  moderate 
towards  the  Protestants,  and  so  gracious  towards  all  men, 
had  procured  her  universal  respect ;  t  and  the  public  was 
willing  to  ascribe  any  imprudences  into  which  she  had  fallen 
to  her  youth  and  inexperience.  But  all  these  flattering  pros- 
pects were  blasted  by  the  subsequent  incidents ;  where  her 
egregious  indiscretions,  shall  I  say,  or  atrocious  crimes,  threw 
her  from  the  height  of  her  prosperity  and  involved  her  in 
infamy  and  in  ruin. 

The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  of  a  considerable  family  and 
power  in  Scotland  ;  and  though  not  distinguished  by  any 
talents  either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  he  had  made  a 
figure  in  that  party  which  opposed  the  greatness  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  and  the  more  rigid  reformers.  He  was  a  man  of 
profligate  manners ;  had  involved  his  opulent  fortune  in  great 
debts,  and  even  reduced  himself  to  beggary  by  his  profuse 
expenses ;  f  and  seemed  to  have  no  resource  but  in  desperate 
counsels  and  enterprises.  He  had  been  accused  more  than 
once  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Murray ;  and  though  the 
frequency  of  these  accusations  on  all  sides  diminish  some- 
what the  credit  due  to  any  particular  imputation,  they  prove 
sufficiently  the  prevalence  of  that  detestable  practice  in  Scot- 
land, and  may  in  that  view  serve  to  render  such  rumors  the 
more  credible.  This  man  had  of  late  acquired  the  favor  and 
entire  confidence  of  Mary ;  and  all  her  measures  were  di- 
rected by  his  advice  and  authority.  Reports  were  spread  of 
more  particular  intimacies  between  them  ;  and  these  reporta 
gained  ground  from  the  continuance,  or  rather  increase,  of  hei 

*  Haynes,  p.  4-tS,  448.  t  Melvil,  p.  53,  61,  74. 
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hatred  towards  hev  husband.*  That  young  prince  was  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  desperation  by  the  neglects  which  he  un- 
derwent from  his  queen  and  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  once 
resolved  to  fly  secretly  into  France  or  Spain,  and  had  even 
provided  a  vessel  for  that  purpose.t  Some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  her  rooted 
aversion  to  him,  had  proposed  some  expedients  for  a  divorce ; 
and  though  Mary  is  said  to  have  spoken  honorably  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  have  embraced  the  proposal  no  further  than 
it  should  be  found  consistent  with  her  own  honor  and  her  son's 
legitimacy,  I  men  were  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  difficulty 
of  finding  proper  means  for  effecting  that  purpose,  was  the 
real  cause  of  laying  aside  all  further  thoughts  of  it.  So  far 
were  the  suspicions  against  her  carried,  that  when  Henry,  dis- 
couraged with  the  continual  proofs  of  her  hatred,  left  the 
court  and  retired  to  Glasgow,  an  illness  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  with  which  he  was  seized  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  that  place,  was  universally  ascribed  by  her  enemies  to  a 
dose  of  poison,  which,  it  was  pretended,  she  had  administered 
to  him. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  all  those  who  wished 
well  to  her  character,  or  to  public  tranquillity,  were  extremely 
pleased,  and  somewhat  surprised,  to  hear  that  a  friendship 
was  again  conciliated  between  them,  that  she  had  taken  a 
journey  to  Glasgow  on  purpose  to  visit  him  during  his  sickness, 
that  she  behaved  towards  him  with  great  tenderness,  that  she 
had  brought  him  along  with  her,  and  that  she  appeared 
thenceforth  determined  to  live  with  him  on  a  footing  more 
suitable  to  the  connections  between  them.  Henry,  naturally 
uxorious,  and  not  distrusting  this  sudden  reconciliation,  put 
himself  implicitly  into  her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edin- 
burgh. She  lived  in  the  palace  of  Hblyrood  House ;  but  a3 
the  situation  of  the  palace  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of 
people  about  the  court  was  necessarily  attended  with  noise, 
which  might  disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state  of  health, 
these  reasons  were  assigned  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  foi 
him  in  a  solitary  house  at  some  distance,  called  the  Kirk  of 
Field.  Mary  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindness  and  attach 
ment ;  she  conversed  cordially  with  him ;  and  she  lay  somtt 
nif  hts  in  a  room  below  his  ;  but  on  the  ninth  of  February,  sh6> 

*  Melril,  p.  66,  77.  t  Keith,  p.  346—348. 
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told  him  that  she  would  pass  that  night  in  the  pala6e,  because 
the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  there  to  be  celebrated 
in  her  presence.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole 
town  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noise  ;  and  was 
still  more  astonished,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  noise 
came  from  the  king's  house,  which  was  blown  up  by  gun- 
powder ;  that  his  dead'body  was  found  at  some  distance  in  a 
neighboring  field  ;  and  that  no  marks,  either  of  fire,  contusion, 
or  violence  appeared  upon  it.* 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was  murdered ; 
and  general  conjecture  soon  pointed  towards  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  as  the  author  of  the  crime.t  But  as  his  favor  with 
Mary  was  visible,  and  his  power  great,  no  one  ventured  to 
declare  openly  his  sentiments;  and  all  men  remained  in 
silence  and  mute  astonishment.  Voices,  however,  were  heard 
in  the  streets,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  proclaiming 
Bothwell,  and  even  Mary  herself,  to  be  murderers  of  the 
king ;  bills  were  secretly  afiixed  on  the  walls  to  the  same 
purpose;  offers  .were  made,  that,  upon  giving  proper  securi- 
ties, his  guilt  should  be  openly  proved  ;  but  after  one  procla- 
mation from  the  court,  oiFering  a  reward  and  indemnity  to 
any  one  that  would  discover  the  author  of  that  villany, 
greater  vigilance  was  employed  in  searching  out  the  spreaders 
of  the  libels  and  reports  against  Bothwell  and  the  queen,  than 
in  tracing  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  assassination,  or  de- 
tecting the  regicides.f 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  court  in 
poverty  and  contempt,  was  roused  by  the  report  of  his  son's 
murder,  and  wrote  to  the  queen,  imploring  speedy  justice 
against  the  assassins ;  among  whom  he  named  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  Gilbert  Balfour  his  brother, 
David  Chalmers,  and  four  others  of  the  queen's  household  ; 
all  of  them  persons  who  had  been  mentioned  in  the  bills 
afiixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgh.^     Mary  took  his  demand 

*  It  was  imagined  that  Henry  had  been  strangled  before  the  house 
was  blown  up.  But  this  supposition  ia  contradicted  by  the  confes- 
sion of  the  criminals  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  admit  it  in  order 
to  account  for  the  condition  of  his  body.  There  are  many  instances 
that  men's  Kves  have  been  saved  who  had  been  blown  up  in  ships. 
Had  Henry  fallen  on  water,  he  had  not  probably  been  killed. 
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of  speedy  justice  in  a  very  literal  sense ;  and  allowing  only 
fifteen  days  for  the  examination  of  this  important  affair,  she 
sent  a  citation  to  Lenox,  requiring  him  to  appear  in  court, 
and  prove  his  charge  against  Bothwell.*  This  nobleman, 
meanwhile,  and  all  the  other  persons  accused  by  Lenox, 
enjoyed  their  full  liberty  ;  t  Bothwell  himself  was  continually 
surrounded  with  armed  men ;  |  took  his  place  in  council ;  § 
lived  during  some  time  in  the  house  with  Mary  ;  ||  and  seemed 
to  possess  all  his  wonted  confidence  and  familiarity  with  her. 
Even  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  great  consequence 
in  this  critical  time,  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  under  him,  to 
his  creature.  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  himself  been  pub- 
licly charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder.^ 
Lenox,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling  with  a  view  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all  these  circumstances  ; 
and  reflecting  on  the  small  train  which  attended  him,  he  began 
to  entertain  very  just  apprehensions  from  the  power,  insolence, 
and  temerity  of  his  enemy.  He  wrote  to  Mary,  desiring  that 
the  day  of  trial  might  be  prorogued  ;  and  conjured  her,  by 
all  the  regard  which  she  bore  to  her  own  honor,  to  employ 
more  leisure  and  deliberation  in  determining  a  question  of 
such  extreme  moment.**  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  applica 
tion :  the  jury  was  enclosed,  of  which  the  earl  of  Caithness 
was  chancellor ;  and  though  Lenox,  foreseeing  this  precipita- 
tion, had  ordered  Cunningham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  appear 
in  court,  and  protest  in  his  name  against  the  acquittal  of  the 
criminal,  the  jury  proceeded  to  a  verdict. tt  The  verdict  was 
such  as  it  behoved  them  to  give,  where  neither  accuser  nor 
witness  appeared  ;  and  Bothwell  was  absolved  from  the  king's 
murder.  The  jury,  however,  apprehensive  that  their  verdict 
would  give  great  scandal,  and  perhaps  expose  them  after- 
wards to  some  danger,  entered  a  protest,  in  which  they 
represented  the  necessity  of  their  proceedings.||:  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  indictment  was  laid  against  Bothwell  for 
committing  tlie  crime  on  the  ninth  of  February,  not  the  tenth, 
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Ihe  real  day  oa  which  Henry  was  assassinated  *  The  inter 
pretation  generally  put  upon  this  error,  too  gross,  it  was 
thought,  to  have  proceeded  from  mistake,  was,  that  the  secret 
council  by  whom  Mary  was  governed,  not  trusting  entirely  to 
precipitation,  violence,  and  authority,  had  provided  this  plea, 
by  which  they  insured,  at  all  adventures,  a  plausible  pretence 
for  acquitting  Bothweli. 

Two  days  after  this  extraordinary  transaction,  a  parliament 
was  held  ;  and  though  the  verdict  in  favor  of  Bothwell  was 
attended  with  such  circumstances  as  strongly  confirmed, 
lather  than  diminished,  the  general  opinion  of  his  guilt,  he 
was  the  person  chosen  to  carry  the  royal  sceptre  on  the  first 
meeting  of  that  national  assembly .t  In  this  parliament  a  rig- 
orous act  was  made  against  those  who  set  up  defamatory  bills ; 
•but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  king's  murder.f  The  favor 
which  Mary  openly  bore  to  Bothwell  kept  every  one  in  awe  ; 
and  the  effects  of  this  terror  appeared  more  plainly  in  another 
transaction,  which  ensued  immediately  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament.  A  bond  or  association  was  framed ;  in 
which  the  subscribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell 
hy  a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a  further  offer  which  he  had 
made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat,  oblige  them- 
selves, in  case  any  person  should  afterwards  impute  to  him  the 
king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with  their  whole  power  against 
such  calumniators.  After  this  promise,  which  implied  no  great 
assurance  in  Bothwell  of  his  own  innocence,  the  subscribers 
mentioned  the  necessity  of  their  queen's  marriage,  in  order 
•to  support  the  government ;  and  they  recommended  Bothwell 
to  her  as  a  husband.!^  This  paper  was  subscribed  by  all  the 
considerable  nobility  there  present.  In  a  country  divided  by 
violent  factions,  such  a  concurrence  in  favor  of  one  nobleman, 
nowise  distinguished  above  the  rest,  except  by  his  flagitious 
conduct,  could  never  have  been  obtained,  had  not  every  one 
been  certain,  at  least  firmly  persuaded,  that  Mary  was  fully 
determined  on  this  measure.  ||  Nor  would  such  a  motive  have 
sufficed  to  influence  men,  commonly  so  s'l.ubborn  and  untrac- 
table,  had  they  not  been  taken  by  surprise,  been  ignorant  of 
each  other's  sentiments,  and  overawed  by  the  present  powei 
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of  tlie  court,  and  by  the  apprehensions  of  further  violence, 
from  persons  so  little  governed  by  any  principles  of  honor  and 
humanity.  Even  with  all  these  circumstances,  the  subscrip- 
tion to  tins  paper  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the 
nation. 

The  subsequent  measures  of  Bothwell  were  equally  precipi- 
tate and  audacious.  Mary  having  gone  to  Stirling  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  son,  he  assembled  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse, 
on  pretence  of  pursuing  some  robbers  on  the  borders  ;  and 
having  waylaid  her  on  her  return,  he  seized  her  person  neat 
Edinburgh,  and  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  with  an  avowed  design 
of  forcing  her  to  yield  to  his  purpose.  Sir  James  Melvil,  one 
of  her  retinue,  was  carried  along  with  her,  and  says  not  that 
he  saw  any  signs  of  reluctance  or  constraint ;  he  was  even 
informed,  as  he  tells  us,  by  Bothwell's  officers,  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  managed  in  concert  with  her.*  A  woman, 
indeed,  of  that  spirit  and  resolution  which  is  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  Mary,  does  not  usually,  on  these  occasions,  give 
such  marks  of  opposition  to  real  violence  as  can  appear  any 
wise  doubtful  or  ambiguous.  Some  of  the  nobility,  however, 
in  order  to  put  matters  to  further  trial,  sent  her  a  private  mes- 
sage, in  which  they  told  her,  that  if  in  reality  she  lay  under 
force,  they  would  use  all  their  efforts  to  rescue  her.  Her 
answer  was,  that  she  had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by 
violence,  but  ever  since  her  arrival  had  been  so  well  treated, 
that  she  willingly  remained  with  Bothwell.f  No  one  gave 
himself  thenceforth  any  concern  to  relieve  her  from  a  captivity 
which  was  believed  to  proceed  entirely  from  her  own  appro- 
bation and  connivance. 

This  unusual  conduct  was  at  first  ascribed  to  Mary's  sense 
of  the  infamy  attending  her  purposed  marriage,  and'  her 
desirer  of  finding  some  color  to  gloss  over  the  irregularity  of 
her  conduct.  But  a  pardon,  given  to  Bothwell  a  few  days 
after,  made  the  public  carry  their  conjectures  somewhat  fur- 
ther. In  this  deed,  Bothwell  received  a  pardon  for  the  vio- 
lence committed  on  the  queen's  person,  and  for  "  all  other 
crimes ;  "  a  clause  by  which  tho  murder  of  the  king  was  indi- 
rectly forgiven.  The  rape  was  then  conjectured  to  have  been 
only  a  contrivance,  in  order  to  afford  a  pretence  for  indirectly 
remitting  a  crime,  of  which  it  would  have  appeared  scanda- 
ous  to  make  openly  any  mention.l 
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These  events  passed  with  such  rapidity,  that  men  had  no 
leisure  to  admire  sufficiently  one  incident,  when  they  were 
surprised  with  a  new  one  equally  rare  and  uncommon.  There 
srill,  hiiwever,  remained  one  difficulty  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  foresee  how  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  determmed  as  they 
were  to  execute  their  shamoffil  purpose,  could  find  expedients 
to  overcome.  The  man  who  had  procured  the  subscription  cf 
the  nobility,  recommending  him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen,  and 
who  had  acted  this  seeming  violence  on  her  person,  in  order  to 
force  her  consent,  had  been  married  two  years  before  to  anothei 
woman ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  of  a  noble  family,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Huntley.  But  persons  blinded  by  passion,  and 
infatuated  with  crime,  soon  shake  off  all  appearance  of  decency. 
A  suit  was  commenced  for  a  divorce  between  Bothwell  and 
his  wife  ;  and  this  suit  was  opened  at  the  same  instant  in  two 
different,  or  rather  opposite  courts  ;  in  the  court  of  the  arch 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  was  Popish,  and  governed  itself 
by  the  canon  law ;  and  in  the  new  consistorial  or  commissa- 
riot  court,  which  was  -Protestant,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  teachers.  The  plea  advanced  in 
each  court  was  so  calculated  as  to  suit  the  principles  which 
there  prevailed ;  in  the  archbishop's  court,  the  pretence  of 
consanguinity  was  employed,  because  Bothwell  was  related  to 
his  wife  iii  the  fourth  degree ;  in  the  commissariot  court,  the 
accusation  of  adultery  was  made  use  of  against  him.  The 
parties,  too,  who  applied  for  the  divorce,  were  ditferent  in  the 
different  courts :  Bothwell  was  the  person  who  sued  in  the 
former ;  his  wife  in  the  latter.  And  the  suit  in  both  courts 
was  opened,  pleaded,  examined,  and  decided,  with  the  utmost 
precipitation ;  and  a  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  iu 
four  days.* 

The  divorce  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought  proper  thai 
Mary  should  be  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  and  should  there 
appear  before  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  should  acknowl- 
edge hei  self  restored  to  entire  freedom.  This  was  understood 
to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obviating  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Orders  were  then  given  to 
publish  in  the  church  the  banns  between  the  queen  and  the 
duke  of  Orkney  ;  for  that  was  the  title  which  he  now  bore  ; 
and  Craig,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  that 
purpose.  This  clergyman,  not  content  with  having  refused 
compliance,  publicly  in  his  sermons  condemned  the  marriage 

*  Andorson,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
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and  exhorted  all  who  had  access  to  the  queen,  to  give  her 
their  advice  against  so  scandalous  an  alliance.  Being  called 
before  the  council  to  answer  for  this  liberty,  he  showed  a 
courage  which  might  cover  all  the  nobles  with  shame,  on 
account  of  their  tameness  and  servility.  He  said  that,  by  the 
rules  of  the  church,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  being  convicted  of 
adultery,  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry  ;  that  the  divorce 
between  him  and  his  former  wife  was  plainly  procured  by 
collusion,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  sudden  conclusion  of  his  marriage  with  the  queen ; 
and  that  all  the  suspicions  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
king's  murder,  and  the  queen's  concurrence  in  the  former 
rape,  would  thence  receive  undoubted  confirmation.  He 
therefore  exhorted  Bothwell,  who  was  present,  no  longer  to 
persevere  in  his  present  criminal  enterprises  ;  and  turning  his 
discourse  to  the  other  counsellors,  he  charged  them  to  employ 
all  their  influence  with  the  queen,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  a 
measure  which  would  load  her  with  eternal  infamy  and  dis- 
honor. Not  satisfied  even  with  this  admonition,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  informing  the  public,  from  the  pulpit,  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  and  expressed  to  them  his  fears  that,  not- 
withstanding all  remonstrances,  their  sovereign  was  still  obsti- 
nately bent  on  her  fatal  purpose.  "  For  himself,"  he  said, 
"  he  had  already  discharged  his  conscience  ;  and  yet  again 
would  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he  abhorred  and 
detested  that  marriage  as  scandalous  and  hateful  in  the  sight 
of  mankind ;  but  since  the  great,  as  he  perceived,  either  by 
their  flattery  or  silence,  gave  countenance  to  the  measure,  he 
besought  the  faithful  to  pray  fervently  to  the  Almighty  that  a 
resolution,  taken  contrary  to  all  law,  reason,  and  good  con- 
science, might,  by  the  divine  blessing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  the  church  and  kingdom."  These  speeches 
offended  the  court  extremely  ;  and  Craig  was  anew  summoned 
before  the  council,  to  answer  for  his  temerity  in  thus  passing 
the  bounds  of  his  commission.  But  he  told  them,  that  the 
bounds  of  his  commission  were  the  word  of  God,  good  laws, 
and  natural  reason  ;  and  were  the  queen's  marriage  tried  by 
any  of  these  standards,  it  would  appear  infamous  and  dishon- 
orable, and  would  so  be  esteemed  by  the  whole  world.  The 
council  were  so  overawed  by  this  heroic  behavior  in  a  private 
clergyman,  that  they  dismissed  him  without  further  censure 
or  punishment.* 

•  Spotswood,  p.  203.     Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
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But  tliough  this  transaction  might  have  recalled  Bothwell  arid 
»he  queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatuation,  and  might  have  in- 
<1a'uoted  them  in  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  :n 
'heir  own  inability  to  oppose  them,  they  were  still  resolute  to 
'ush  forward  to  their  own  manifest  destruction.  The  maniage 
was  solemnized  by  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  a  Protestant,  who 
was  afterwards  deposed  by  the  church  for  this  scandalous  com- 
pliance. Few  of  the  nobility  appeared  at  the  ceremony  :  they 
had  most  of  them,  either  from  shame  or  fear,  retired  to  their 
own  houses.  The  French  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  an  aged 
gentleman  of  honor  and  character,  could  not  be  prevailed  on, 
though  a  dependent  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  countenance  the 
marriage  by  his  presence.*  Elizabeth  remonstrated,  bj 
■friendly  letters  and  messages,  against  the  marriage.t  The 
court  of  France  made  like  opposition ;  but  Mary,  though  on 
all  other  occasions  she  was  extremely  obsequious  to  the  advice 
of  her  relations  in  that  country,  was  here  determined  to  pay 
no  regard  to  their  opinion. 

The  news  of  these  la-ansactions,  being  carried  to  foreign 
countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw  infamy, 
not  only  on  the  principal  actors  in  them,  but  also  on  the  whole 
nation,  who  seemed,  by  their  submission  and  silence,  and 
even  by  their  declared  approbation,  to  give  their  sanction  to 
these  scandalous  praetioes.|  The  Scots  who  resided  abroad 
met  with  such  reproaches,  that  they  durst  novirhere  appear  in 
public ;  and  they  earnestly  exhorted  their  countrymen  at 
home  to  free  them  from  the  public  odium,  by  bringing  to  con- 
dign punishment  the  authors  of  such  atrocious  crimes.  This 
intelligence,  with  a  little  more  leisure  for  reflection,  roused 
men  from  their  lethargy  ;  and  the  rumors  which,  from  the 
very  beginning,§  had  been  spread  against  Mary,  as  if  she  had 
concurred  in  the  king's  murder,  seemed  now,  by  the  subse- 
quent transactions,  to  have  received  a  strong  confirmation  and 
authority.  It  was  every  where  said,  that  even  though  no  par- 
ticular and  direct  proofs  had  as  yet  been  produced  of  the 
queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  late  conduct  was  sufii- 
,cient,  not  only  to  beget  su&picion,  but  to  produce  entire  con- 
viction against  her  :  that  her  sudden  resolution  of  being 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  whom  before  she   had  long  and 

*  Spotswood,  p.  203.     Melvil,  p.  82. 

t  Keith,  p.  392.     Diggea,  p.  14. 

{  Melvil,  p.  82.    Keitli,  p.  402.    Anderson,  vol.  i.  p,  128,  134. 

4  Crawford,  p.  11.     Keith,  Pref.  p.  9. 
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justly  hated  ;  her  bringing  him  to  court,  from  which  she  had 
banished  him  by  neglects  and  rigors  ;  her  fitting  up  separate 
apartments  for  him  ;  were  all  of  them  circumstances  which, 
though  trivial  in  themselves,  yet,  being  compared  with  the 
subsequent  events,  bore  a  very  unfavorable  aspect  for  her  : 
that  the  least  which,  after  the  king's  murder,  might  have  been 
expected  in  her  situation,  was  a.  more  than  usual  caution  in 
her  measures,  and  an  extreme  anxiety  to  punish  the  real 
assassins,  in  order  to  free  herself  from  all  reproach  and  sus- 
picion :  that  no  woman  who  had  any  regard  to  her  character, 
would  allow  a  man,  publicly  accused  of  her  husband's  murder, 
so  much  as  to  approach  her  presence,  far  less  give  him  a 
share  in  her  councils,  and  endow  him  with  favor  and  author- 
ity ■  that  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the  absence  of  accusers,  was 
very  ill  fitted  to  satisfy  the  public  ;  especially  if  that  absence 
proceeded  from  a  designed  precipitation  of  the  sentence,  and 
from  the  terror  which  her  known  friendship  for  the  criminal 
had  infused  into  every  one  :  that  the  very  mention  of  hei 
marriage  to  such  a  person,  in  such  circumstances,  was  horri- 
ble ;  and  the  contrivances  of  extorting  a  consent  from  the 
nobility,  and  of  concerting  a  rape,  were  gross  artifices,  more 
proper  to  discover  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence  :  that 
where  a  woman  thus  shows  a  consciousness  of  merited  re- 
proach, and  instead  of  correcting,  provides  only  thin  glosses 
to  cover  her  exceptionable  conduct,  she  betrays  a  neglect  of 
fame,  which  must  either  be  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  the  most 
shameful  enormities  :  that  to  espouse  a  man  who  had,  a  few 
days  before,  been  so  scandalously  divorced  from  his  wife, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  was  believed  to  have  a  few  months 
before  assassinated  her  husband,  was  so  contrary  to  the 
plainest  rules  of  behavior,  that  no  pretence  of  indiscretion  or 
imprudence  could  account  for  such  a  conduct :  that  a  woman 
who,  so  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  though  not  attended 
with  any  extraordinary  circumstances,  contracts  a  marriage 
which  might  in  itself  be  the  most  blameless,  cannot  escape 
severe  censure  ;  but  one  who  overlooks  for  her  pleasure  so 
many  other  weighty  considerations,  was  equally  capable,  in 
gratifying  her  appetites,  to  neglect  every  regard  to  honor  and 
humanity  :  that  Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  public  with  regard  to  her  own  guilt,  and  of  the 
inferences  which  would  every  where  be  drawn  from  her  con- 
duct ;  and  therefore,  if  she  still  continued  to  pursue  measures 
which  gave  such  just  offence,  she  ratified  by  her  actions,  as 
8* 
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much  as  she  could  by  the  most  formal  confession,  all  the 
surmises  and  imputations  of  her  enemies  :  that  a  prince  was 
here  murdered  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  Bothwell  alone  was 
suspected  and  accused;  if  he  were  innocent,  nothing  could 
absolve  him,  either  in  Mary's  eyes  or  those  of  the  public,  but 
the  detection  and  conviction  of  the  real  assassin :  yet  no  in- 
quiry was  made  to  that  purpose,  though  a  parliament  had  been 
assembled  ;  the  sovereign  and  wife  was  here  plainly  silent 
from  guilt,  the  people  from  terror  :  that  the  only  circumstance 
which  opposed  all  these  presumptions,  or  rather  proofs,  was 
the  benignity  and  goodness  of  her  preceding  behavior,  which 
seemed  to  remove  her  from  all  suspicions  of  such  atrocious 
inhumanity  ;  but  that  the  characters  of  men  were  extremely 
variable,  and  persons  guilty  of  the  worst  actions  were  no* 
always  naturally  of  the  worst  and  most  criminal  dispositions  • 
that  a  woman  who,  in  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment 
had  sacrificed  her  honor  to  a  man  of  abandoned  principles, 
might  thenceforth  be  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  was  in  reality  no 
longer  at  her  own  disposal:  and  that,  though  one  suppo 
sition  was  still  left  to  alleviate  her  blame  ;  namely,  that 
Bx)thwell,  presuming  on  her  affection  towards  him,  had  of 
himself  committed  the  crime,  and  had  never  communicated 
it  to  her ;  yet  such  a  sudden  and  passionate  love  to  a  man 
whom  she  had  long  known,  could  not  easily  be  accounted  for, 
without  supposing  some  degree  of  preceding  guilt ;  and  as  it 
appeared  that  she  was  not  afterwards  restrained,  either  by 
shame  or  prudence,  from  incurring  the  highest  reproach 
and  danger,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  sense  of  duty  or  human- 
ity would  have  a  more  powerful  influence  over  her. 

These  were  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  throughout 
Scotland :  and  as  the  Protestant  teachers,  who  had  great 
authority,  had  long  borne  an  animosity  to  Mary,  the  opinion 
"of  hey  guilt  was  by  that  means  the  more  widely  diffused,  and 
made  the  deeper  impression  on  the  people.  Some  attempts 
made  by  Bothwell,  and,  as  is  pretended,  with  her  consent,  to 
get  the  young  prince  into  his  power,  excited  the  most  serious 
attention  ;  and  the  principal  nobility,  even  many  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  constrained  to  sign  the  application  in  favor 
of  Bothwell's  marriage,  met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  protecting  the  prince,  and  punishing  the  king's  mur- 
<)f  ers.*     The  earl  of  Athole  himself,  a  known  Catholic,  was 

•  Keith,  p.  394. 
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the  first  author  of  this  confederacy  .  die  earls  of  Argyle, 
Morton,  Marre,  Glencairne,  the  lords  Boyd,  Lindesey,  Hume 
Semple,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Tulibardine,  and  Secretary 
Lidington,  entered  zealously .  into  it.  The  earl  of  Murray, 
foreseeing  such  turbulent  times,  and  being  desirous  to  keep 
free  of  these  dangerous  factions,  had  some  time  before  desired 
and  obtained  Mary's  permission  to  retire  into  France. 

Lord  Hume  was  first  in  arms  ;  and  leading  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  horse,  suddenly  environed  the  queen  of  Scots  and 
Bothwell,  in  the  Castle  of  Borthwick.  They  found  means  of 
making  their  escape  to  Dunbar  ;  while  the  confederate  lords 
were  assembling  their  troops  at  Edinburgh,  and  taking  measures 
to  effect  their  purpose.  Had  Bothwell  been  so  prudent  as  to 
keep  within  the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  his  enemies  must  have 
dispersed  for  want  of  pay  and  subsistence  ;  but  hearing  that 
the  associated  lords  were  fallen  into  distress,  he  was  so  rash  as 
to  take  the  field,  and  advance  towards  them.  The  armies  met 
at  Carberry  Hill,  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mary 
soon  became  sensible  that  her  own  troops  disapproved  of  her 
cause,  and  were  averse  to  spill  their  blood  in  the  quarrel.* 
After  some  bravadoes  of  Bothwell,  where  he  discovered  very 
little  courage,  she  saw  no  resource  but  that  of  holding  a  con- 
ference with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting  herself,  upon 
some  general  promises,  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates. 
She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  insults  of  the 
populace  ;  who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes,  and  even  held 
before  her  eyes,  which  way  soever  she  turned,  a  banner,  on 
which  were  painted  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  the  dis- 
tress of  her  infant  son.t  Mary,  overwhelmed  with  her  calam- 
ities, had  recourse  to  tears  and  lamentations.  Meanwhile 
Bothwell,  during  her  conference  with  Grange,  fled  unattended 
to  Dunbar  ;  and  fitting  out  a  few  small  ships,  set  sail  for  the 
Orkneys,  where  he  subsisted  during  some  time  by  piracy.  He 
was  pursued  thither  by  Grange,  and  his  ship  was  taken,  with 
several  of  his  servants  ;  who  afterwards  discovered  all  the  cir- 
cur..3tances  of  the  king's  murder,  and  were  punished  for  the 
crime.f  Bothwell  himself  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  found  means 
to  get  a  passage  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
lost  his  senses,  and  died  miserably  about  ten  years  after  ;  an 
end  worthy  of  his  flagitious  conduct  and  behavior. 

•  Keith,  p.  402.     Spotswood,  p.  207.  t  Melvil,  p.  83,  81. 
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The  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hatids  of  an  enraged  faction, 
met  with  such  treatment  as  a  sovereign  may  naturally  expect 
from  subjects,  who  have  their  future  security  to  provide  for,  as 
well  as  their  present  animosity  to  gratify.  It  is  pretended, 
that  she  behaved  with  a  spirit  very  little  suitable  to  her  condi- 
tion, avowed  her  inviolable  attachment  to  Bothwell,*  and  even 
wrote  him  a  lettei,  which  the  lords  intercepted,  wherein  she 
declared,  that  she  would  endure  any  extremity,  nay,  resign  her 
dignity  and  crown  itself,  rather  than  relinquish  his  affections.? 
The  malecontents,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  case  Mary  should  finally  prevail,  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  proceed  with  rigor  against  her ;  and  they  sent  her 
next  day  under  a  guard  to  the  Castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated 
in  a  lake  of  that  name.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  mother 
to  the  earl  of  Murray ;  and  as  she  pretended  to  have  been  law- 
fully married  to  the  late  king  of  Scots,  she  naturally  bore  an 
animosity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  harshness 
and  severity. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  those  incidents, 
seemed  touched  with  compassion  towards  the  unfortunate 
queen ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealousies  being  now  laid  asleep, 
by  the  consideration  of  that  ruin  and  infamy  in  which  Mary's 
conduct  had  involved  her,  she  began  to  reflect  on  the  insta- 
bility of  human  affairs,  the  precarious  state  of  royal  grandeur, 
the  danger  of  encouraging  rebellious  subjects ;  and  she  resolved 
to  employ  her  authority  for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her 
unhappy  kinswoman.  She  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  remonstrate  both  with 
Mary  and  the  associated  lords ;  and  she  gave  him  instructions, 
which,  though  mixed  with  some  lofty  pretensions,  were  full  of 
that  good  sense  which  was  so  natural  to  her,  and  of  that  gen- 
erosity which  the  present  interesting  conjuncture  had  called 
forth.  She  empowered  him  to  declare  in  her  name  to  Mury, 
that  the  late  conduct  of  that  princess,  so  enormous,  and  in  every 
respect  so  unjustifiable,  had  given  her  the  highest  offence  ; 
and  though  she  felt  the  movements  of  pity  towards  her,  she 
had  once  determined  never  to  interpose  in  her  affairs,  either  by 
advice  or  assistance,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely,  as  a  person 
whose  condition  was  totally  desperate,  and  honor  irretrievable : 

•  Keith,  p.  419. 
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that  she  was  wel .  assured  that  other  foreign  princes,  Mary's 
near  relations,  had  embraced  the  same  resolution ;  but,  for  her 
part,  the  late  events  had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tendei 
sympathy,  and  had  made  her  adopt  measures  more  favorable 
to  the  liberty  and  interests  of  the  unhappy  queen  :  that  she  was 
determined  not  to  see  her  oppressed  by  her  rebellious  subjects, 
but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,  and  even  her  power,  to 
redeem  her  from  captivity,  and  place  her  in  such  a  condition 
as  would  at  once  be  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  the  safety 
of  her  subjects  :  that  she  conjured  her  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  revenge,  except  against  the  murderers  of  her  husband  ;  and 
as  she  herself  was  his  near  relation,  she  was  better  entitled 
than  the  subjects  of  Mary  to  interpose  her  authority  on  that 
head  ;  and  she  therefore  besought  that  princess,  if  she  had  any 
regard  to  her  own  honor  and  safety,  not  to  oppose  so  just  and 
reasonable  a  demand  :  that  after  those  two  points  were  pro- 
vided for,  her  own  liberty  and  the  punishment  of  her  husband's 
assassins,  the  safety  of  her  infant  son  was  next  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  there  seemed  no  expedient  more  proper  for  that 
purpose,  than  sending  him  to  be  educated  in  England  :  and 
that,  besides  the  security  which  would  attend  his  removal  from 
a  scene  of  faction  and  convulsions,  there  were  many  othel 
beneficial  consequences,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  as  the 
result  of  his  education  in  that  country.* 

The  remonstrances  which  Throgmorton  was  instructed  to 
make  to  the  associated  lords,  were  entirely  conformable  to 
these  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  entertained  in  Mary's  favor. 
She  empowered  him  to  tell  them,  that  whatever  blame  she 
might  throw  on  Mary's  conduct,  any  opposition  to  their  sover- 
eign was  totally  unjustifiable,  and  incompatible  with  all  order 
and  good  government :  that  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  reform, 
much  less  to  punish,  the  maleadministration  of  their  prince  ; 
and  the  only  arms  which  subjects  could  in  any  case  lawfully 
employ  against  the  supreme  authority,  were  entreaties,  coun- 
sels, and  representations  ;  that  if  these  expedients  failed,  they 
were  next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers  to  Heaven ;  and  to  wait 
with  patience  till  the  Almighty,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts 
of  princes,  should  be  pleased  to  turn  them  to  justice  and  to  mercy. 
That  she  inculcated  not  this  doctrine  because  she  herself  was 
interested  in  its  observance,  but  because  it  was  universally 
received  in  all  well-governed  states,  and  was  essential  to  the 
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preservation  of  civil  society :  that  she  required  them  to  restore 
their  queen  to  liberty ;  and  promised,  in  that  case,  to  concur 
with  them  in  all  proper  expedients  for  regulating  the  govern- 
ment,  for  punishing  the  king's  murderers,  and  for  guarding  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  infant  prince  :  and  that,  if  the  services 
which  she  had  lately  rendered  the  Scottish  nation,  in  protecting 
them  from  foreign  usurpation,  were  duly  considered  by  them, 
they  would  repose  confidence  in  her  good  offices,  and  would 
esteem  themselves  blameworthy  in.  having  hitherto  made  no 
application  to  her.* 

Elizabeth,  besides  these  remonstrances,  sent  by  Throgmorton 
some  articles  of  accommodation,  which  he  was  to  propose  to 
both  parties,  as  expedients  for  the  settlement  of  public  affairs ; 
and  though  these  articles  contained  some  important  restraints 
on  the  sovereign  power,  they  were  in  the  main  calculated  for 
Mary's  advantage,  and  were  sufficiently  indulgent  to  her.t 
The  associated  lords,  who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater 
severity,  were  apprehersive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality ;  and  being 
sensible  that  Mary  would  take  courage  from  the  protection  of 
that  powerful  princess,!  ^^^Y  thought  proper,  after  several 
affected  delays,  to  refuse  the  English  ambassador  all  access  to 
her.  There  were  four  different  schemes  proposed  in  Scotland 
for  the  treatment  of  the  captive  queen :  one,  that  she  should 
be  restored  to  her  authority  under  very  strict  limitations  :  the 
second,  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  resign  her  crown  to  the 
prince,  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and  be  confined  either  to 
France  or  England;  with  assurances  from  the  sovereign  in 
whose  dominions  she  sboQld  reside,  that  she  should  make  no 
attempts  to  the  disturbance  of  the  established  government :  the 
third,  that  she  should  be  publicly  tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which 
her  enemies  pretended  to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment :  the  fourth  was  still  more 
severe,  and  required  that,  afler  her  trial  and  condemnation, 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  her.§  Throgmor- 
ton supported  the  mildest  proposal ;  but  though  he  promised 
his  mistress's  guaranty  for  the  performance  of  articles, 
threatened  the  ruling  party  with  immediate  vengeance  in  case 
of  refusal,  ||  and  warned  them  not  to  draw  on  themselves,  by 
their  violence,  the  public  reproach  which  now  lay  upon  thei'i 

•  Keith,  p.  414,  416,  429.  t  Keith,  p.  416. 
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queen,  he  found  that,  excepting  Secretary  Lidington,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All 
counsels  seemed  to  tend  towards  the  more  severe  expedients ; 
and  the  preachers,  in  particular,  drawing  their  examples  from 
the  rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  can  only  he 
warranted  by  particular  revelations,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  their  unhappy  sovereign.* 

There  were  several  pretenders  to  the  regency  of  the  young 
prince  after  the  intended  deposition  of  Mary.  The  earl  of 
Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather  to  the  prince  :  the 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  was  absent  in  France,  had  pretensions 
as  next  heir  to  the  crown  :  but  the  greatest  number  of  the 
associated  lords  inclined  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  in  whose  capa- 
city they  had  entire  trust,  and  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  preachers  and  more  zealous  reformers.  AH  measures 
being  therefore  concerted,  three  instruments  were  sent  to  Mary, 
by  the  hands  of  Lord  Lindesey  and  Sir  Robert  Melvil ;  by  one 
of  which  she  was  to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  her  son,  by 
another  to  appoint  Murray  regent,  by  the  third  to  name  a 
council,  which  should  administer  the  government  till  his  arrival 
in  Scotland.  The  queen  of  Scots,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief, 
lying  justly  under  apprehensions  for  her  life,  and  believing 
that  no  deed  which  she  executed  during  her  captivity  could  be 
valid,  was  prevailed  on,  after  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears,  to 
sign  these  three  instruments ;  and  she  took  not  the  trouble  of 
inspecting  any  one  of  them.t  In  consequence  of  this  forced 
resignation,  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name 
of  James  VI.  He  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the 
earl  of  Morton  took  in  his  name  the  coronation  oath  ;  in  which 
a  promise  to  extirpate  heresy  was  not  forgotten.  Some  repub- 
lican pretensions,  in  favor  of  the  people's  power,  were  counte- 
nanced in  this  ceremony  ;  J  and  a  coin  was  soon  after  struck, 
on  which  the  famous  saying  of  Trajan  was  inscribed.  Pro  me  ; 
si  merear,  in  me;  "For  me;  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me."'5i 
Throgmorton  had  orders  from  his  mistress  not  to  assist  at  the 
coronation  of  the  king  of  Scots.  || 

The  coimcil  of  regency  had  not  long  occasion  to  exercise 
their  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  from  France,  and 
took  possession  of  his  high  office.     He  paid  a  visit  to  the  cap- 

•  Keith,  p.  422,  426. 
•     t  Melvilj  p.  85.     Spotswood,  p.  211.    Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 
+  Keith,  p.  439,  440. 
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tive  queen,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  manner  whwh  better  suited 
her  past  conduct  than  her  present  condition.  This  harsh  treat- 
ment quite  extinguished  in  her  breast  any  remains  of  aftection 
towards  him.*  Murray  proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  m  a 
more  public  manner,  all  terms  of  decency  with  her.  He  sum- 
moned a  parliament;  and  that  assembly,  after  voting  that  she 
was  undoubtedly  an  accomplice  in  her  husband's  murder, 
condemned  her  to  imprisonment,  ratified  her  demission  of  the 
crown,  and  acknowledged  her  son  for  king,  and  Murray  for 
regent.t  The  regent,  a  man  of  vigor  and  abilities,  employed 
himself  successfully  in  reducing  the  kingdom.  He  bribed  Sir 
James  Balfour  to  surrender  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  :  he  con- 
strained  the  garrison  of  Dunbar  to  open  their  gates ;  and  he 
demolished  that  fortress. 

But  though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  favorable  aspect  to  the 
new  government,  and  all  men  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  Murray's 
authority,  a  violent  revolution,  however  necessary,  can  never 
be  effected  without  great  discontents ;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  government,  in  its  most  settled 
state,  possessed  a  very  disjointed  authority,  a  new  establish- 
ment should  meet  with  no  interruption  or  disturbance.  Few 
considerable  men  of  the  nation  seemed  willing  to  support  Mary, 
so  long  as  Bothwell  was  present;  but  the  removal  of  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  had  altered  the  sentiments  of  many.' 
The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  being  disappointed  of  the  regency, 
bore  no  good  will  to  Murray  ;  and  the  same  sentiments  were 
embraced  by  all  his  numerous  retainers.  Several  of  the 
nobility,  finding  that  others  had  taken  the  lead  among  the 
associators,  formed  a  faction  apart,  and  opposed  the  prevailing 
power ;  and  besides  their  being  moved  by  some  remains  of 
duty  and  affection  towards  Mary,  the  malecontent  lords, 
observing  every  thing  carried  to  extremity  against  her,  were 
naturally  led  to  embrace  her  cause,  and  shelter  themselves  under 
her  authority.  All  who  retained  any  propensity  to  the  Catholic 
religion  were  induced  to  join  this  party ;  and  even  the  people 
in  general,  though  they  had  formerly  either  detested  Mary's 
crimes  or  blamed  her  imprudence,  were  now  inclined  to  com- 
passionate her  present  situation,  and  lamented  that  a  person 
possessed  of  so  many  amiable  accomplishments,  joined  to  such 
high  dignity,  should  be  treated  with  such  extreme  severity.}: 

*  Melvil,  p.  87.     Keith,  p.  445. 
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Animated  by  all  these  motives,  many  of  the  principal  nobilityi 
now  adherents  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  met  at  Hamilton,  and 
concerted  measures  for  supporting  the  cause  of  that  princess. 

[1568.]  While  these  humors  were  in  fermentation,  Mary 
was  employed  in  contrivances  for  effecting  her  escape ;  and 
she  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  caresses,  a  young  gentleman, 
George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Loohlevin,  to  assist 
uer  in  that  enterprise.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him 
hopes  of  espousing  her,  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell 
should  be  dissolved  on  the'  plea  of  force ;  and  she  proposed 
this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who  rejected  it.  Douglas,  how- 
ever, persevered  in  his  endeavors  to  free  her  from  captivity ; 
and  having  all  opportunities  of  access  to  the  house,  he  was  at 
last  successful  in  the  undertaking.  He  conveyed  her  in  dis- 
guise into  a  small  boat,  and  himself  rowed  her  ashore.  She 
hastened  to  Hamilton ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that 
place  being  immediately  spread  abroad,  many  of  the  nobility 
flocked  to  her  with  their  forces.  A  bond  of  association  for 
her  defence  was  signed  by  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley, 
Eglington,  Crawford,  Cassilis,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Sutherland, 
Errol,  nine  bishops,  and  nine  barons,  besides  many  of  the 
most  considerable  gentry.*  And  in  a  few  days,  an  army,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  was  assembled  under  her 
standard. 

Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Mary's  escape,  than 
she  discovered  her  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  same  gen- 
erous and  friendly  measures  which  she  had  hitherto  pursued. 
If  she  had  not  employed  force  against  the  regent  during  the 
imprisonment  of  that  princess,  she  had  been  chiefly  withheld 
by  the  fear  of  pushing  him  to  greater  extremities  against  her ;  t 
but  she  had  proposed  to  the  court  of  France  an. expedient, 
which,  though  less  violent,  would  have  been  no  less  effectual 
for  her  service  :  she  desired  that  France  and  England  should 
by  concert  cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  till  they  should 
do  justice  to  their  injured  sovereign.^  She  now  despatched 
Leighton  into  Scotland  to  offer  both  her  good  offices,  and  the 
assistance  of  her  forces,  to  Mary ;  but  as  she  apprehended  the 
entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  kingdom,  she  desired  that 
the  controversy  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects 
might  by  that  princess  be  referred  entirely  to  her  arbitration, 
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and  that  no  foreign  succors  phould  be  introduced  into  Scot 
land.*  _ 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leisure  to  exert  fully  her  efibrts  m 
favor  of  Mary.  The  regent  made  haste  to  assemble  forces ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  his  g,imy  was  inferior  in  number  tp  that 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  the  field  agamst  her.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  which  was  enUrely 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  regent ;  and  though  Murray,  after  ha 
victory,  stopped  the  bloodshed,  yet  was  the  action  followed  by 
a  total  dispersion  of  the  queen's  party.  That  unhappy  prm- 
coes  fled  southwards  from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  precjpi- 
tation,  and  came  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land.  She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next  measures, 
which  would  probably  prove  so  important  to  her  future  happi- 
ness or  misery.  She  found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  her  own 
kingdom  :  she  had  an  aversion,  in  her  present  wretched  con- 
dition, to  return  into  France,  where  she  had  fonnerly  appeared 
with  so  much  splendor;  and  she  was  not,  besides,  provided 
with  a  vessel  wMch  could  safely  convey  her  thither :  the  late 
generous  behavior  of  Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for  protection, 
and  even  assistance,  from  that  quarter ;  t  and  as  the  present 
fears  from  her  domestic  enemies  were  the  most  urgent,  she 
overlooked  all  other  considerations,  and  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion of  takmg  shelter  in  England.  She  embarked  on  board  a 
fishing-boat  in  Galloway,  and  landed  the  same  day  at  Work- 
ington, in  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Carlisle,  whence 
she  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  London,  notifying 
her  arrival,  desiring  leave  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her 
protection,  in  consequence  of  former  professions  of  friendship 
made  her  by  that  princess. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herself  in  a  situation  when  it  was  be 
come  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  resolution  with  regarrf 
to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  as  she  had  hith- 
erto, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  attended  more  to  the 
motives  of  generosity  than  of  policy,^  she  was  engaged  by 
that  prudent  minister  .to  weigh  anew  all  the  considerations 
which  occurred  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  He  represented, 
that  the  party  which  had  dethroned  Mary,  and  had  at  present 
assumed  the  government  of  Scotiand,  were  always  attached 
to  the  English  alliance,  and  were  engaged,  by  all  the  motives 
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of  religion  and  of  interest,  to  pei-severe  in  their  connection 
with  Elizabeth :.  that  though  Murray  and  his  friends  might 
complain  of  some  unkind  usage  during  their  banishment  in 
England,  they  would  easily  forget  these  gi-ounds  of  quarrel, 
when  they  reflected,  that  Elizabeth  was  the  only  ally  on  whom 
they  could  safely  rely,  and  that  their  own  queen,  by  her 
attachment  to  the  CathoUc  faitli,  and  by  her  other  connections, 
excluded  them  entirely  from  the  friendship  of  France,  and 
even  from  that  of  Spain  :  that  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
before  her  violent  breach  with  her  Protestant  subjects,  was  in 
secret  entirely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  house  of  Guise  , 
much  more  would  she  implicitly  comply  with  their  views, 
when,  by  her  own  ill  conduct,  the  power  of  that  family  and 
of  the  zealous  Catholics  was  become  her  sole  resource  and 
security :  that  her  pretensions  to  the  English  crown  would 
render  her  a  dcingerous  instrument  in  their  hands ;  and,  were 
she  once  able  to  suppress  the  Protestants  in  her  own  kingdom, 
she  would  unite  the  Scottish  and  English  Catholics,  widi  those 
of  all  foreign  states,  in  a  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
government  of  England ;  that  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore, 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  design  of  restoring  her  rival  to 
the  throne  ;  and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprise,  if  un- 
dertaken, should  be  effected  by  English  forces  alone,  and  that 
full  securities  should  beforehand  be  provided  for  the  reformers 
and  the  reformation  in  Scotland :  that,  above  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  carefully  the  person  of  that  princess ;  lest,  find- 
ing this  unexpected  reserve  in  the  English  friendship,  she 
should  suddenly  take  the  resolution  of  flying  into  France,  and 
should  attempt  by  foreign  force  to  recover  possession  of  her 
authority :  that  her  desperate  fortunes  and  broken  reputation 
fitted  her  for  any  attempt ;  and  her  resentment,  when  she 
should  find  herself  thus  desened  by  the  queen,  would  concui 
with  her  ambition  and  her  bigotry,  and  render  her  an  unre- 
lenting, as  well  as  powerful  enemy  to  the  English  government : 
that  if  she  were  once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprising 
Catholics,  the  attack  on  England  would  appear  to  her  as  easy 
as  that  on  Scotland  ;  and  the  only  method,  she  must  imagine, 
of  recovering  her  native  kingdom,  would  be  to  acquire  that 
crown  to  which  she  would  deem  herself  equally  entitled  :  that 
a  neutrality  in  such  interesting  situations,  though  it  might  be 
pretended,  could  never,  without  the  most  extreme  danger,  be 
upheld  by  the  queen ;  and  the  detention  of  Mary  was  equally 
requisite,  whether  the  power  of  England  were  to  be  employed 
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in  her  favor,  or  against  her  :  that  nothing,  indeed,  was  more 
.  becoming  a  great  prince  than  generosity  ;  yet  the  suggeistiona 
of  this  noble  principle  could  never,  without  imprudence,  be 
consulted  in  such  delicate  circumstances  as  those  in  which  the 
queen  was  at  present  placed  ;  where  her  own  safety  and  the 
interests  of  her  people  were  intimately  concerned  ia  every 
resolution  which  she  embraced :  that  though  the'  example  of 
successful  rebellion,  especially  in  a  neighboring  country,  could 
nowise  be  agreeable  to  any  sovereign,  yet  Mary's  imprudence 
had  been  so  great,  perhaps  her  crimes  so  enormous,  that  the 
insurrection  of  subjects,  after  such  provocation,  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  against  other  princes  :  that  it  was 
first  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  ascertain,  in  a  regular  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  extent  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  thence  to 
determine  the  degree  of  protection  which  she  ought  to  afford 
her  against  her  discontented  subjects  :  that  as  no  glory  could 
surpass  that  of  defending  oppressed  innocence,  it  was  equally 
infamous  to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the  throne  ;  and  the 
contagion  of  such  dishonor  would  extend  itself  to  all  who  coun- 
tenanced or  supported  it :  and  that  if  the  crimes  of  the  Scot- 
tish princess  should,  on  inquiry,  appear  as  great  and  certain 
as  was  affirmed  and  believed,  every  measure  against  her, 
which  policy  should  dictate,  would  thence  be  justified;  or  if 
she  should  be  found  innocent,  every  enterprise  which  friend- 
ship should  inspire  would  be  acknowledged  laudable  and 
glorious. 

Agreeably  to  these  views,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  proceed  in 
a  seemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious  manner  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  she  immediately  sent  orders  to  Lady 
Scrope,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  lady  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  attend  on  that  princess.  Soon  after,  she 
despatched  to  her  Lord  Scrope  himself,  warden  of  the  marches, 
and  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  vice-chamberlain.  Tliey  found  Mary 
already  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle  ;  and  after  expressing 
the  queen's  sympathy  with  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they 
told  her,  that  her  request  of  being  allowed  to  visit  their  sover- 
eign, and  of  being  admitted  to  her  presence,  could  not  at 
present  be  complied  with :  till  she  had  cleared  herself  of  her 
husband's  murder,  of  which  she  was  so  strongly  accused 
Elizabeth  cou^  not  without  dishonor  show  her  any  counte- 
nance, or  appear  indifferent  to  the  assassination  of  so  near  a 
kinsman.*  So  unexpected  a  check  threw  Mary  into  tears 
*  Anderson ,  vol.  iv.  p.  54,  66,  82,  83,  86. 
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and  the  necessity  of  her  situation  extorted  from  her  a  declara- 
tion, that  she  would  willingly  justify  herself  to  her  sister  from 
all  itnputations,  and  would  submit  her  cause  to  the  arbitration 
of  so  good  a  friend.*  Two  days  after,  she  sent  Lord  Herreis 
to  London  with  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose. 

This  concession,  which  Mary  could  scarcely  avoid  without 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  expected  and 
desired  by  Elizabeth  :  she  immediately  despatched  Midlemore 
to  the  regent  of  Scotland  ;  requiring  him  both  to  desist  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  queen's  party,  and  to  send  some 
persons  to  London  to  justify  his  conduct  with  regard  to  her. 
Murray  might  justly  be  startled  at  receiving  a  message  so  vio- 
lent and  imperious ;  but  as  his  domestic  enemies  were  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  England  was  the  sole  ally  which  he 
could  expsct  among  foreign  nations,  he  wat  resolved  rather 
to  digest  the  affront,  than  provoke  Elizabeth  1  /  a  refusal.  He 
also  considered,  that  though  that  queen  had  hitherto  app  lared 
partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently  engaged  her 
to  support  the  king's  cause  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  but  so  penetrating  a  princess  would  in  the  end  discover 
this  interest,  and  would  at  least  afford  him  a  patient  and  equita- 
ble hearing.  He  therefore  replied,  that  he  would  himself  take 
«.  journey  to  England,  attended  by  other  commissioners,  and 
ivould  willingly  submit  the  determination  of  his  cause  to  Eliz- 
ibeth.t 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived  that  his  mistress  had  advanee«^ 
x)o  far  in  her  concessions :  he  endeavored  to  maintain,  that 
Mary  could  not,  without  diminution  of  her  royal  dignity,  sub- 
mit to  a  contest  with  her  rebellious  subjects  before  a  foreign 
prince  ;  and  he  required  either  present  aid  from  England,  or 
liberty  for  his  queen  to  pass  over  into  France.  Being  pressed, 
however,  with  the  former  agreement  before  the  English  coun 
cil,  he  again  renewed  his  consent ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began 
anew  to  recoil  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  determination.^  These  fluc- 
tuations, which  were  incessantly  renewed,  showed  his  visible 
reluctance  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  court  of  England. 

The  queen  of  Scots  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  the  triai 
proposed ;    and   it  required  all   the   artifice  and  prudence  o/ 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  10,  65,  87 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  13 — 16. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  16   -20. 
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Elizabeth  to  make  her  persevere  in  the  agreement  to  which 
Bhe  had  at  first  consented.  This  latter  princess  still  said  to 
her,  that  she  desired  not  without  Mary's  consent  and  approba- 
tion to  enter  into  the  question,  and  pretended  only  as  a  I'riend 
to  hear  her  justification  :  that  she  was  confi<ient  there  would 
be  found'  no  difficulty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  hor 
enemies  ;  and  even  if  her  apology  should  fall  short  of  full 
conviction,  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  support  her  cause, 
and  procure  her  some  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  : 
and  that  it  was  never  meant,  that  she  should  be  cited  to  a  trial 
on  the  accusation  of  her  rebellious  subjects  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  should  be  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  justify 
themselves  for  their  conduct  towards  her^*  Allured  by  these 
plausible  professions,  the  queen  of  Scots  agreed  to  vindicate 
herself  by  her  own  commissioners,  before  commissioners 
appointed  by  Elizabeth. 

During  these  transactions.  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Francis 
Knollfes,  who  resided  with  Mary  at  Carlisle,  had  leisure  to 
study  her  character,  and  to  make  report  of  it  to  Elizabeth. 
Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  resolute  in  her  purpose,  active 
in  her  enterprises,  she  aspired  to  nothing  but  victory  ;  and 
was  determined  to  endure  anj'  extremity,  to  undergo  any  diffi- 
culty, and  to  try  every  fortune,  rather  than  abandon  her  cause, 
or  yield  the  superiority  to  her  enemies.  Eloquent,  insinuating, 
affable,  she  had  already  convinced  all  those  who  approached  herj 
of  tlie  innocence  of  her  past  conduct ;  and  as  she  declared  her 
fixed  purpose  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  over  Europe,  and 
even  to  have  recourse  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  rather  than 
fail  of  vengeance  against  her  persecutors,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see the  danger  to  which- her  charms,  her  spirit,  her  address, 
if  allowed  to  operate  with  their  full  force,  would  expose  them.t 
The  court  of  England,  therefore,  who,  under  pretence  of 
guarding  her,  had  already  in  effect  detained  her  prisoner, 
were  determined  to  watch  her  with  still  greater  vigilance.  As 
Carlisle,  by  its  situation  on  the  borders,  afforded  her  great 
opportunities  of  contriving  her  escape,  they  removed  her  tc 
Bolton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's  in  Yorkshire ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  controversy  between  her  and  the  Scottish  nation  was 
regarded  as  a  subject  more  momentous  to  Elizabeth's  security- 
and  interests  than  it  had  hitherto  been  apprehended. 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  11,  12,  13,  109,  110. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  54,  71,  72,  74,  78,  92. 
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The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English  court  for  the 
examination  of  this  great  cause,  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ealph  Sadler ;  and  York  was 
named  as  the  place  of  conference.  Lesley,  bishop  of  Eoss, 
the  lords  Herreis,  Levingstone,  and  Boyde,  with  three  persons 
more,  appeared  as  commissioners  from  the  queen  of  Septs. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  regent,  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  bishop 
of  Orkney,  Lord  Lindesey,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling 
were  appointed  commissioners  from  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  Secretary  Lidington,  George  BuchaTlaii,  the  famous 
poet  and  historian,  with  some  others,  were  named  as  their 
assistants. 

It  was  a  great  circumstance  in  Elizabeth's  glory,  that  she 
was  thus  chosen  umpire  between  the  factions  of  a  neighboring 
kingdom,  which  had  during  many  centuries  entertained  the 
most  violent  jealousy  and  animosity  against  England  ;  and  her 
felicity  was  equally  rare,  in  having  thfe  fortunes  and  fame  of 
so  dangerous  a  rival,  who  had  long  given  her  the  greatest 
inquietude,  now  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Some  circumstances 
of  her  late  conduct  had'  discovered  a  bias  towards  the  side  of 
Mary  :  her  prevailing  interests  led  her  to  favor  the  enemies 
of  that  princess :  the  professions  of  impartiality  which  she 
had  made  were  open  and  frequent ;  and  she  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that  each  side  accused  her  commissioners  of  partiality 
towards  their  adversaries.*  She  herself  appears,  by  the  in- 
structions given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  plan  for  the  decision ; 
but  she  knew  that  the  advantaiges  which  she  should  reap  must 
be  great,  whatever  issue  the  cause  might  take.  If  Mary's 
crimes  could  be  ascertained  by  undoubted  proof,  she  could 
forever  blast  the  reputation  of  that  princess,  and  might  justifi- 
ably detain  her  forever  a  prisoner  in  England  :  if  the  evidence 
fell  short  of  conviction,  it  was  intended  to  restore  her  to  the 
throne,  but  with  such  strict  limitations,  as  would  leave  Eliza- 
beth perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences  between  the  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  render  her  in  effect  absolute .  mistress  of  the 
kingdom.t 

Mary's  commissioners,  before  they  gave  in  their  complaint 
against  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a  protest,  that  their 
appearance  in  the  cause  should  nowise  affect  the  independence 
of  her  crown,  or  be  construed  as  a  mark  of  subordination  to 

•  Anderson,  vpl.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  40. 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  u.  p.  14,  16,  etc.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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England  :  the  English  commissioners  received  this  protest, 
but  with  a  reserve  to  the  claim  of  England.  The  complaint 
of  that  princess  was  next  read,  and  contained  a  detail  of  the 
Injuries  which  she  had  suffered  since  her.  marriage  with  Both- 
well  :  that  her  subjects  had  taken  arms  against  her,  on  pre- 
-ence  of  freeing  her  from  captivity  ;  that  when  she  put  her- 
self into  their  hands,  they  had  committed  her  to  close  custody 
jn  Lochlevin ;  had  placed  her  son,  an  infant,  on  her  throne  ; 
had  again  taken  arms  against  her  after  her  deliverance  from 
prison ;  had  rejected  all  her  proposals  for  aecoHimodation ; 
had  given  battle  to  her  troops ;  and  had  obliged  her,  for  the 
safety  of  her  person,  to  take  shelter  in  England.*  The  eai'l 
of  Murray,  in  answer  to  this  complaint,  gave  a  summary  and 
imperfect  account  of  the  late  transactions :  that  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  known  murderer  of  the  late  king,  had,  a  little 
after  committing  that  crime,  seized  the  person  of  the  queen 
and  led  her  to  Dunbar  ;  that  he  acquired  such  influence  over 
her  as  to  gain  her  consent  to  marry  him,  and  he  had  accord- 
ingly procured  a  divorce  from  his  formei  wife,  and  had  pre- 
tended to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  queen  ;  that  the  scandal 
of  this  transaction,  the  dishonor  which  it  brought  on  the  nation, 
the  dagger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  exposed  from  the 
attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  obliged  the  nobility  to 
take  arms,  and  oppose  his  criminal  enterprises,;  that  after 
Mary,  in  order  to  save  him,  had  thrown  herself  into  their 
hands,  she  still  discovered  such  a  violent  attachment  to  him, 
that  they  found  it  necessary,  for  their  own  and  the  public 
safety,  to  confine  her  person  during  a  season,  till  Bothwell  and 
the  other  murderers  of  her  husband  could  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes ;  and  tJ./at  duilng  this  confinement  she 
had  voluntarily,  without  compulsion  or  violence,  merely  frorr 
disgust  at  the  inquietude  and  vexations  attending  power,  re 
signed  her  crown  to  her  only  son,  and  had  appointed  the  ear. 
of  Murray  regent  during  the  minority.t  The  queen's  answei 
to  this  apology  was  obvious  :  that  she  did  not  know,  and  nevei 
coLid  suspect,  that  Bothwell,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
jury,  and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the  nobility  for  her  lius 
band,  was  the  murderer  of  the  king ;  that  she  ever  was,  and 
still  continues  desirous,  that,  if  he  be  guilty,  he  may  be  broughi 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  62.    GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.    Havnea, 
p.  478.  ' 
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to  condign  punishment ;  that  her  resignation  of  the  crown 
was  extorted  from  her  by  the  well-grounded  fears  of  her  life, 
and  even  by  direct  menaces  of  violence  ;  and  that  Throgmor- 
ton,  the  English  ambassador,  as  well  as  others  of  her  friends, 
had  advised  her  to  sign  that  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
herself  from  the  last  extremity,  and  had  assured  her,  that  a 
consent,  given  under  these  circumstances,  could  never  have 
any  validity.* 

So  far  the  queen  of  Scots  seemed  plainly  to  have  the  ad- 
■v-antage  in  the  contest ;  and  the  English  commissioners  might 
have  been  surprised  that  Murray  had  made  so  weak  a  defende, 
and  had  suppressed  all  the  material  imputations  against  that 
princess,  on  which  his  party  had  ever  so  strenuously  insisted, 
bad  not  somo  private  conferences  previously  informed  them 
of  the  secret.  Mary's  commissioners  had  boasted  that  EUza- 
beth,  from  regard  to  her  kinswoman,  and  from  her  desire  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  was  determined,  how 
criminal  soever  the  conduct  of  that  princess  might  appear,  to 
^  restore  her  to"  the  throne  ;  t  and  Murray,  reflecting  on  some 
past  measures  of  the  English  court,  began  to  apprehend  that 
there  were  but  too  just  grounds  for  these  expectations.  He 
believed  that  Mary,  if  he  would  agree  to  conceal  the  most 
violent  part  of  the  accusation  against  her,  would  submit  to  any 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation ;  but  if  he  once  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the  whole  of  her  guilt,  no  composition 
could  afterwards  take  place ;  and  should  she  ever  be  restored, 
either  by  the  power  of  Elizabeth  or  the  assistance  of  her  other 
friends,  he  and  his  party  must  he  exposed  to  her  severe  and 
implacable  vengeance.f  He  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  ven- 
ture rashly  on  a  measure  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  recall ;  and  he  privately  paid  a  visit  to  Norfolk  and 
(he  other  English  commissioners,  confessed  his  scruples,  laid 
before  them  the  evidence  of  the  queen's  guilt,  and  desired  to 
have  some  security  for  Elizabeth's  protection,  m  case  that 
evidence  should,  upon  examination,  appear  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Norfolk  was  not  secretly  displeased  with  these  scruples 
of  the  regent.§  He  had  ever  been  a  partisan  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  :  Secretary  Lidington,  who  began  also  to  incline  to  thai 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  60,  et  seq.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 
t-Andetson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  45.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  47,  48.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
i  Crawford,  p.  92.    Melvil,  p.  84,  95.    Paynes,  p.  674. 
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paity,  and  was  a  man  of  singular  address  and  capacity,  had- 
engaged  him  to  embrace  further  views  in  her  favor,  and  even 
to  think  of  espousing  her :  and  though  that  duke  confessed  * 
that  the  proofs  against  Mary  seemed  to  him  unquestionable 
lie  encouraged  Murray  in  his  present  resolution,  not  to  produce 
them  pubHcly  in  the  conferences  before  tlie  English  com- 
missioners.t 

Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  transmit  to  court  the 
queries  proposed  by  the  regent.  These  queries  consisted  of 
four  particulars:  Whether  the  English  commissioners  had 
authority  from  their  sovereign  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
Mary,  in  case  her  guilt  should  be  fully,  proved  before  them  ? 
Whether  they  would  promise  to  exercise  that  authority,  and 
proceed  to  an  actual  sentence  ?  Whether  the  queen  of  Scots, 
if  she  were  found  guilty,  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  regent,  or,  at  least,  be  so  secured  in  England,  that  she 
never  should  be  able  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  ? 
and,  Whether  Elizabeth  would  also,  in  that  case,  promise  to 
acknowledge  the  young  king,  and  protect  the  Tegent  in  his 
authority  ?  | 

Elizabeth,  when  these  queries,  with  the  other  transactiona, 
were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think  that  they  pointed  towards 
a  conclusion  more  decisive  and  more  advantageous  than  she 
had  hitherto  expected.  She  determined  therefore  to  bring  the 
matter  into  full  light ;  and,  under  pretext  that  the  distance 
from  her  person  retarded  the  proceedings  of  her  commission- 
ers, she  ordered  them  to  come  to  London,  and  there  ccmtinue 
the  conferences.  On  their  appearance,  she  immediately  joined 
in  commission  with  them  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  her 
council ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Leicester,  Lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  Sir  William 
Cecil,  secretary.'^  The  queen  of  Scots,  who  knew  nothing 
of  these  secret  motives,  and  who  expected  that  fear  or  decency 
would  still  restrain  Murray  from  proceeding  to  any  violent 
accusation  against  her,  expressed  an  entire  satisfaction  in  this 
adjournment ;  and  declared  that  the  affair,  being  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands 
where  she  most  desired  to  rest  it.||     The  conferences  were 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  77. 
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accofdingly  continued  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  Mary's  com- 
misioners,  as  before,  made  no  scruple  to  be  present  at  them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
Murray's  demands ;  and  declared  that,  though  she  wished  and 
hoped  from  the  present  inquiry  to  be  entirely  convinced  of 
Mary's  innocence,  yet  if  the  event  should  prove  contrary,  and 
if  that  princess  should  appear  guilty  of  her  husband's  murder, 
she  should,  for  her  own  part,  deem  her  ever  after  unworthy 
of  a  throne.*  The  regent,  encouraged  by  this  declaration, 
opened  more  fully  his  charge  against  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  after  expressing  his  reluctance  to  proceed  to  that  ex- 
tremity, and  protesting  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  which  must  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could 
have  engaged  him  in  such  a  measure,  he  proceeded  to  accuse 
her  in  plain  terms  of  participation  and  consent  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  king.t  The  earl  of  Lenox  too  appeared  before 
the  English  commissioners,  and,  imploring  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  his  son,  accused  Mary  as  an  accomplice  with  Both- 
well  in  that  enormity.| 

When  this  charge  was  so  unexpectedly  given  in,  and  copies 
of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Lord  Herreis, 
and  the  other  commissioners  of  Mary,  they  absolutely  refused 
to  return  an  answer ;  and  they  grounded  their  silence  on  very 
extraordinaiy  reasons :  they  had  orders,  they  said,  from  their 
mistress,  if  any  thing  were  advanced  that  might  touch  her 
honor,  not  to  make  any  defence,  as  she  was  a  sovereign 
princess,  and  could  not  be  subject  to  any  tribunal ;  and  they 
required  that  she  should  previously  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's" 
presence,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  she  was  determined 
to  justify  her  innocence.^  They  forgot  that  the  conferences 
were  at  first  begun,  and  were  still  continued,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accusations  of  her  enemies  ; 
that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  into  them  only  as 
her  friend,  by  her  own  consent  and  approbation,  not  as 
assuming  any  jurisdiction  over  her ;  that  this  prmcess  had 
from  the  beginning  refused  to  admit  her  to  her  presence,  till 
she  should  vindicate  herself  from  the  crimes  imputed  to  her ; 
that  she  had  therefore  discovered   no  new  signs  of  partiality 


•  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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by  her  perseverance  in  that  resolution  ;  and  that  though  she 
had  granted,  an  audience  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  bis 
colleagues,,  she  had  previously  conferred  the  same  honor  on 
Mary's  commissioners  ;  *  and  her  conduct  was  so  far  entirely 
equal  to  both  parties.t 

As  thei  commissioners  of  the  queen  of  Scots  refused  t(t 
give  in  any  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence seemed  to  be,  that  there  could  be  no  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conference.  But  though  this  silence  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  presumption  against  her,  it  did  not  fully  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  those  English  ministers  who  were  enemies 
to  that  princess.  They  still  desired  to  have  in  their  hands 
the  proofs  of  her  guilt?  and  in  order  to  draw  them  with, 
decency  from  the  regent^  a  judicious  artifice  was  employed, 
by  Elizabeth.  Murray  was  called  before  the  English  com- 
missionersi  and  reproved  by  them,  in  the;  queen's  name,  for 
the  atrocious  imputations  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  throw' 
upon  his  sovereign  ;  but  though  the  earl  of  Murray,  they 
added,  and  the  other  commissioners,  had  so  far  forgotten  the 
duty  of  allegiance  to  their  prince,  the  queen  never  would 
overlook  what  she  owed  to  her  friend^  her  neighbor,  and  her 
kinswoman  ;  andi  she  therefore  desired  to  know  what  they 
could  say  in  their  own  justification.!  Murray,  thus  urged, 
made  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge- 
against  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  among  the  rest,  some  love- 
letters  and  sonnets  of  hers  to  Bothwell,  written  all  in  her 
own  hand,  and  two  other  papers,  one  written  in  her  own  hand, 
another  subscribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley ;  each  of  which  contained  a  promise  of  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and  acquittal  of  that 
nobleman. 

All  these  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  Bothwell  in 
a  silver  box  or  casket,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mary, 
and  which  had  belonged  to  her  first  husband,  Francis ;  and 
though  the  princess  had  enjoined  him  to  burn  the  letters  as 
soon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had  thought  proper  carefully  to 
preserve  them,  as  pledges  of  her  fidelity,  and  had  committed 
them  to  the  custody  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  deputy  governor 

•  Lesley's  Negotiations  in  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  23.     Haynn 
p.  487. 
t  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Anderson,  vol.  ivwpart  ii.  p.  147.    Ooodall,  vol.  U.  p.  233. 
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ot  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  When  that  fortress  was  be- 
sieged by  the  associated  lords,  Bothwell  sent  a  servant  to 
receive  the  cssket  from  the  hands  of  the  deputy  governor. 
Balfour  delivered  it  to  the  messenger ;  but  as  he  had  at  tha 
time  received  some  disgust  from  Bothwell,  and  was  secretly 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  ruling  party,  he  took  care, 
by  conveying  private  intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  to 
make  the  papers  be  intercepted  by  him.  They  contained 
incontestable  proofs  of  Mary's  criminal  correspondence  with 
Bothwell,  of  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder,  and  of  her 
concurrence  in  the  violence  which  Bothwell  pretended  to 
commit  upon  her.*  Murray  fortified  this  evidence  by  some 
testimonies  of  corresponding  facts ;  t  and  he  addgd,  some 
time  after,  the  dying  confession  of  one  Hubert,  or  French 
Paris,  as  he  was  called,  a  servant  of  Bothwell's,  who  had  been 
executed  for  the  king's  murder,  and  who  directly  charged 
the  queen  with  her  being  accessory  to  that  criminal  enter- 
prise.! 

Mary's  commissioners  had  used  every  expedient  to  ward 
this  blow,  which  they  saw  coming  upon  them,  and  against 
which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with  any  proper 
defence.  As  soon  as  Murray  opened  his  charge,  they  en- 
deavored to  turn  the  conferences  from  an  inquiry  into  a  nego- 
tiation ;  and  though  informed  by  the  English  commissioners, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonorable  for  their  mistress, 
than  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  such  undutiful  subjects,  befoie- 
she  had  justified  herself  from  tliose  enormous  imputations 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  her,  they  still  insisted  that  Eliza- 
beth should  settle  terms  of  accommodation  between  Mary  and 
her  enemies  in  Scotland.^  They  maintained,  that  till  their 
mistress  had  given  in  her  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  his 
proofs  could  neither  be  called  for  nor  produced  :  ||  and  finding 
that  the  English  commissioners  were  still  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  method  which  had  been  projected,  they  finally 
broke  off  the  conferences,  and  never  would  make  any  reply. 
These  papers,  at  least  translations  of  them,  have  since  been 
published.  The  objections  made  to  their  authenticity  are  m 
general  of  small  force  :  but  were  they  ever  so  specious,  tht  ^ 

*  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  165,  etc.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
J  Anderson,  voL  ii.  p.  192.     GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
§   Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  135,  139.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
I  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  139,  145.     GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.M. 
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cannot  now  be  hearkened  to  ;  since  Mary,  at  the  time  when 
(he  truth  could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did  in  effect  ratify  the 
evidence  against  her,  by  recoiling  from  the  inquiry  at  the  very 
critical  moment,  and  refusing  to  give  an  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  her  enemies.* 

But  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  seen  enough  for  her  own 
satisfaction,  was  determined  that  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
her  court  should  also  be  acquainted  with  these  transactions, 
and  should  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of  her  proceedings. 
She  ordered  her  privy  council  to  be  assembled  ;  and,  that  she 
might  render  the  matter  more  solemn  and  authentic,  she 
summoned  along  with  them  the  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and 
Warwick.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  English  commissioners 
were  read  to  them :  the  evidences  produced  by  Murray  were 
perused  :  a  great  numbet  of  letters  written  by  Mary  to  Eliza- 
beth were  laid  before  them,  and  the  handwriting  compared 
with  that  of  the  letters  delivered  in  by  the  regent :  the  refusal 
df  the  queen  of  Scots'  commissioners  to  make  any  reply  was 
related  :  and  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  that  as  she 
had  from  the  first  thought  it  improper  that  Mary,  after  such 
horrid  crimes  were  imputed  to  her,  should  be  admitted  to  her 
presence,  before  she  had  in  some  measure  justified  herself 
from  the  charge,  so  now,  when  her  guilt  was  confirmed  by 
so  many  evidences,  and  all  answer  refused,  she  must,  for  her 
part,  persevere  more  steadily  in  that  resolution.t  Elizabeth 
next  called  in  the  queen  of  Scots'  commissioners  ;  and  after 
observing,  that  she  deemed  it  much  more  decent  for  their 
mistress  to  continue  the  conferences,  than  to  require  the 
liberty  of  justifying  herself  in  person,  she  told  them,  that 
Mary  might  either  send  her  reply  by  a  person  whom  she 
trusted,  or  deliver  it  herself  to  some  English  nobleman,  whom 
Elizabeth  should  appoint  to  wait  upon  her :  but  as  to  her  reso- 
lution of  making  no  reply  at  all,  she  must  regard  it  as  the 
strongest  confession  of  guilt ;  nor  could  they  ever  be  deemed 
her  friends  who  advised  her  to  that  method  of  proceeding,! 
These  topics  she  enforced  still  more  strongly  in  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  Mary  herself  § 


*  See  note  L,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  170,  etc.  GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p  254 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  179,  etc.  Goodall,  vol.  ii  p  268' 
4  Anderson,  vol.  iv  part  ii.  p.  183.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  269 
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The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  subterfuge  from  these 
pressing  remonstrances,  than  still  to  demand  a  peraonal  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth  :  a  concession  which,  she  was  sensible, 
would  never  be  granted  ;  *  because  Elizabeth  knew  that  thia 
expedient  could  decide  nothing ;  because  it  brought  matters  to 
extremity,  which  that  princess  desired  to  avoid  ;  and  because 
it  had  been  refused  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conferences.  In  order  to  keep  herself 
better  in  countenance,  Mary  thought  of  another  device. 
Though  the  conferences  were  broken  off,  she  ordered  her 
commissioners  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates 
as  the  murderere  of  the  king :  t  but  this  accusation,  coming 
so  late,  being  extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray's, 
and  being  unsupported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy.|  She  also  de- 
sired to  have  copies  of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent ; 
but  as  she  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  to  make  no  reply 
before  the  English  commissioners,  this  demand  was  finally 
refused  her.§ 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  the  regent 
expressed  great  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland  ;  and  he 
complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  had  thrown  the  whole  government  into  confusion. 
Elizabeth  therefore  dismissed  him  ;  and  granted  him  a  loan  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  to  bear  the  charges  of  his  journey. || 
During  the  conferences  at  York,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault  ar 
rived  at  London,  in  passing  from  France  ;  and  as  the  queen 
knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  Mary's  party,  and  had  very 
plausible  pretensions  to  the  regency  of  the  king  of  Scots,  she 
thought  proper  to  detain  him  till  after  Murray's  departure. 
But  notwithstanding  these  marks  of  favor,  and  some  other 
assistance  which  she  secretly  gave  this  latter  nobl.eman,^  she 
still  declined  acknowledging  the  young  king,  or  treating  with 
Murray  as  regent  of  Scodand. 

Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of  Scots  from 
Bolton,   a  place   surrounded  with  Catholics,  to  Tutbury,  in 

•  Cabala,  p.  157.  +  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

1  See  note  SI,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

§  GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  253,  283,  289,  310,  311.  Haynes,  vol.i.  p.  492. 
See  note  N,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  677. 

f  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library.  A.  3,  29,  p.  128,  129,  130,  &o« 
Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  e.  1. 
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the  county  of  Stafford,  where  she  was  put  under  the  custody 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Elizabeth  entertained  hopes  that 
this  princess,  discouraged  by  her  misfortunes,  and  confounded 
by  the  late  transafctions,  would  be  glad  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
from  all  the  tempests  with  which  she  had  been  agitated  ;  and 
she  promised  to  bury  every  thing  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary^ 
would  agree,  either  voluntary  to  resign  her  crown,  or  to  asso- 
ciate her  son  with  her  in  the  government;  and  the  adntlinistra- 
tion  to  remain,  during  his  minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Murray.*  But  that  high-spirited  princess  refused  all  treaty 
upon  such  terms,  and  declared  that  her  last  words  should  be 
those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland.  Besides  many  other  reasons, 
she  said,  which  fixed  her  in  that  resolution,  she  knew,  that  if 
in  the  present  emergence  she  made  such  concessions,  her 
submission  would  be  universally  deemed  an  acknowledgment 
of  guilt,  and  would  ratify  all  the  calumnies  of  her  ene- 
mies.t 

Mary  still  insisted  upon  this  alternative  ;  either  that  Eliza- 
beth should  assist  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or  should 
give  her  liberty  to  retire  into  Prance,  and  make  trial  of  the 
friendship  of  other  princes :  and  as  she  asserted,  that  she  had 
come  voluntarily  into  England,  invited  by  many  former  pro- 
fessions of  amity,  she  thought  that  one  or  other  of  these 
requests  could  not,  without  the  most  extreme,  injustice,  be 
refused  her.  But  Elizabeth,  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
attended  both  these  proposals,  was  secretly  resolved  to  detain 
her  still  a  captive ;  and  as  her  retreat  into  England  had  been 
little  voluntary,  her  claim  upon  the  queen's  generosity  appeared 
much  less  urgent  than  she  was  willing  to  pretend.  Necessity, 
it  was  thought,  would  to  the  prudent  justify  her  detention  :  her 
past  misconduct  would  apologize  for  it  to  the  equitable  :  and 
though  it  was  foreseen,  that  compassion  for  Mary's  situation, 
joined  to  her  intrigues  and  insinuating  behavior,  would,  while 
she  remained  in  England,  excite  the  zeal  of  her  friends, 
especially  of  the  Catholics,  these  inconveniehCes  were  deemed 
much  inferior  to  those  which  attended  any  other  expedient. 
Elizabeth  trusted  also  to  her  own  address,  for  eluding  all 
these  difficulties :  she  purposed  to  avoid  breaking  absolutely 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  keep  her  always  in  hopes  of 
an  accommodation,  to  negotiate  perpetually  with  her,  and  still 
to  throw  the  blame  of  not  coming  to  any  conclusion,  eithei 


•  GoodaU,  voL  U.  p.  29fi.  f  Qoodall,  vol.  U.  p. 
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on  unforeseen  accidents,  or  on  the  obstinacy  and  perverseness 
of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  some  English  affairs  which  we 
left  behind  us,  that  we  miglit  not  interrupt  our  narrative  of  the 
events  in  Scotland,  which  formed  so  material  a  part  of  the 
present  reign,  The  term  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cam- 
bresis  for  the  restitution  of  Calais,  expired  in  1567  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, after  making  her  demand  at  the  gates  of  that  city,  senl 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris  ;  and  that  minister,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Henry  Norris,  her  resident  ambassador,  enforced  her 
pretensions.  Conferences  were  held  on  that  head,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion  satisfactory  to  the  English.  The 
chancellor,  De  L'Hospital,  told  the  English  ambassadors,  that 
though  I^rance  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  was  obliged  to 
restore  Calais  on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there  was 
another  article  of  the  same  treaty,  which  now  deprived  Eliza- 
beth of  any  right  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that  engagement : 
that  it  was  agreed,  if  the  English  should,  during  the  interval, 
commit  hostilities  upon  France,  they  should  instantly  forfeit 
all  claim  to  Calais ;  and  the  taking  possession  of  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  with  whatever  pretences  that  measure  might  be  cov- 
ered, was  a  plain  violation  of  the  peace  between  the  nations: 
that  though  these  places  were  not  entered  by  force,  but  put 
into  Elizabeth's  hands  by  the  governors,  these  governors  were 
rebels ;  and  a  correspondence  with  such  traitors  was  the  most 
flagrant  injury  that  could  be  committed  on  any  sovereign  :  that 
in  the  treaty  which  ensued  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Normandy,  the  French  ministers  had  absolutely  refused 
to  make  any  mention  of  Calais,  and  had  thereby  declared  their 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  title  which  had  accrued  to 
the  crown  of  France  :  and  that  though  a  general  clause  had 
been  inserted,  implying  a  reservation  of  all  claims,  this  con- 
cession could  not  avail  the  English,  who  at  that  time  possessed 
no  just  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  previously  forfeited  all  right 
to  that  fortress.*  The  queen  was  nowise  surprised  at  hearing 
these  allegations;  and  as  she  knew  that  the  French  court 
intended  not  from  the  first  to  make  restitution,  much  less 
after  they  could  justify  their  refusal  by  such  plausible  reasons, 
she  thought  it  better  for  the  present  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss, 
than  to  pursue  a  doubtful  title  by  a  war  both  dangerous  and 
exp«".nsive,  as  well  as'unseasonable.t 

*  Haynes,  p.  587.  t  Camden,  p.  406. 
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lllHzabeth  entered  anew  into  negotiations  for  espousing  the 
archduke  Charles ;  and  she  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  had 
no  great  motive  of  policy  which  might  induce  her  to  niake  this 
•fallacious  offer  :  but  as  she  was  very  rigorous  in  the  terms 
insisted  on,  and  would  not  agree  that  the  archduke,  if  he 
espoused  her,  should  enjoy  any  power  or  title  in  England,  and 
even  refused  him  the  exercise  of  his  religion^  the  treaty  came 
to  nothing ;  and  that  prince,  despairing  of  success  in  his  ad 
dresses,  married  the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria.* 

•  Camden,  p^  407,  408. 
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ELIZABETH. 

[1568.]  Of  all  the  European  churches  which  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  proceeded  with  so  much 
reason  and  moderation  as  the  church  of  England  ;  an  ad- 
vantage which  had  been  derived  partly  from  the  interposition 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  this  innovation,  partly  from  the 
gradual  and  slow  steps  by  which  the  reformatioQ  was  con- 
ducted in  that  kingdom.  Rage  and  animosity  against  the 
Catholic  religion  was  as  little  indulged  as  could  be  supposed  in 
such  a  revolutioti :  the  fabric  of  the  secular  hierarchy  was 
maintained  entire :  the  ancient  liturgy  was  preserved,  so  far 
as  was  thought  consistent  with  the  new  principles  :  many 
ceremonies,  become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  use, 
were  retained  :  the  splendor  of  the  Romish  worship,  though 
removed,  had  at  least  given  place  to  order  and  decency  :  the 
distinctive  habits  of  the  clergy,  according  to  their  different 
ranks,  were  continued  :  no  innovation  was  admitted  merely 
from  spite  and  opposition  to  former  usage  :  and  the  new 
religion,  by  mitigating  the  genius  of  the  ancient  superstition, 
and  rendering  it  more  compatible  with  the  peace  and  interests 
of  society,  had  preserved  itself  in  that  happy  medium  which 
wise  men  have  always  sought,  and  which  the  people  have  so 
seldom  been  able  to  maintain. 

But  though  such  in  general  was  the  spirit  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  that  country,  many  of  the  English  reformers,  being 
men  of  more  warm  complexions  and  more  obstinate  tempers, 
endeavored  to  push  matters  to  extremities  against  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  violent  con- 
trariety and  antipathy  to  all  former  practices.  Among  these, 
Hoopar,  who  afterwards  suffered  for  his  religion  with  such 
extraordinary  constancy,  was  chiefly  distinguished.  This  man 
was  appointed,  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  see  of 
Glocester,  and  made  no  scruple  of  accepting  the  episcopal 
office ;  but  he  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the  episcopal 
^bit,  the  cymar  and  rochet,  which  had  formerly,  he  said, 
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been  abused  to  superstition,  and  which  were  thereby  rendered 
unbecoming  a  true  Christian.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were 
surprised  at  this  objection,  which  opposed  the  received  pmc- 
tice,  and  even  the  estabhshed  laws  ;  and  though  young 
Edward,  desirous  of  promoting  a  man  so  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence,  his  zeal,  and  his  morals,  enjoined  them  to  dispense 
with  this  ceremony,  they  were  still  determined  to  retain  it. 
Hooper  then  embraced  the  resolution,  rather  to  refuse  the 
bishopric"'than  clothe  himself  in  those  hated  garments  ;  but  it 
was  deemed  requisite  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  example,  he 
should  not  escape  so  easily.  He  was  first  confined  to  Cran- 
mer's  house,  then  thrown  into  prison,  till  he  should  consent  to 
be  a  bishop  on  the  terms  proposed :  he  was  plied  with  con- 
ferences, and  reprimands,  and  arguments  :  Bucer  and  Petei 
Martyr,  and  the  most  celebrated  foreign  reformers,  were  con- 
'sulted  on  this  important  question  :  and  a  compromise,  with 
great  difficulty,  was  at  last  made,  that  Hooper  should  hot  be 
obliged  to  wear  commonly  the  obnoxious  robes,  but  should 
agree  to  be  consecrated  in  them,  and  to  use  them  during 
cathedral  service  ;  *  a.  condescension  not  a  little  extraordinary 
in  a  man  of  so  inflexible  a  spirit  as  this  reformer. 

The  same  objection  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
episcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  against  the  raiment  of  the 
inferior  clergy ;  and  the  surplice  in  particular,  with  the  tippet 
and  corner  cap,  was  a  great  object  of  abhorrence  to  many  of 
the  popular  zealots.t  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  particular 
habits,  as  well  as  postures  and  ceremonies,  having  iDeen  con- 
stantly used  by  the  clergy,  and  employed  in  religious  service 
acquire  a  veneration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  appear  sacred 
in  their  apprehensions,  excite  their  devotion,  and  contract  a 
kind  of  mysterious  virtue,  which  attaches  the  afTections  of  men 
to  the  national  and  established  worship  :  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  a  uniformity  in  these  particulars  is  requisite, 
and  even  a  perseverance,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  former 
practice :  and  that  the  nation  would  be  happy,  if,  by  retaining 
these  inoffensive  observances,  the  reformers  could  engage  the 
people  to  renounce  willingly  what  was  absurd  or  pernicious 
in  the  ancient  superstition.  These  arguments,  which  had 
influence  with  wise  men,  were  the  very  reasons  which  engaged 
the  violent  Protestants  to  reject  the  habits.      They  pushed 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.    Heylin,  p.  90. 
t  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 
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matters  to  a  total  opposition  with  the  church  of  Eome  :  every 
compliance,  they  said,  was  a  symbolizing  vvith  Antichrist.* 
And  this  spirit  was  carried  so  far  by  some  reformers,  that,  in 
a  national  remonstrance,  made  afterwards  by  the  church  of 
Scotland  against  these  habits,  it  was  asked,  "  What  has  Christ 
Jesus  to  do  with  Belial  ?  What  has  darkness  to  do  with  light  ? 
If  surplices,  corner  caps,  and  tippets  have  been  badges  cf 
idolaters  in  the  very  act  of  their  idolatry,  why  should  the 
preacher  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all 
superstition,  partake  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  beast  ? 
Yea,  who  is  there  that  ought  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of  taking 
in  his  hand,  or  on  his  forehead,  the  print  and  mark  of  that 
odious  beast.?  "t  But  this  application  was  rejected  by  the 
English  church. 

There  was  only  one  instance  in  which  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction to  the  Romanists  took  place  universally  in  England  : 
the  altar  was  removed  from  the  wall,  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  was  thenceforth  denominated  the  commu- 
nion table.  The  reason  why  this  innovation  met  with  such 
general  reception  was,  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  got  thereby 
a  pretence  for  making  spoil  of  the  plate,  Testures,  and  rich 
ornaments  which  belonged  to  the  altars.| 

These  disputes,  which  had  been  started  during  the  reign 
of  Edward,  were  carried  abroad  by  the  Protestants  who  fled 
from  the  persecutions  ^f  Mary ;  and  as  the  zeal  of  these  men 
had  received  an  increase  from  the  furious  cruelty  of  theii 
enemies,  they  were  generally  inclined  to  carry  their  opposition 
to  the  utmost  extremity  against  the  practices  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Their  communication  with  Calvin,  and  the  other 
refonners  who  followed  the  discipline  and  worship  of  Geneva, 
confirmed  the«i  in  this  obstinate  reluctance  ;  and  though  some 
of  the  refugees,  particularly  those  who  were  established  at 
Frankfort,  still  adhered  to  King  Edward's  liturgy,  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  carried  these  confessors  to  seek  a  still  further 
reformation.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  returned  to 
their  native  country ;  and  being  regarded  with  general  venera- 
ion,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  past  sufferings,  they  ventured 
■o  insist  on  the  establishment  of  their  projected  model ;  nor 
iid  they  want  countenance  from  many  considerable  personsi 
n  the  queen's  council.     But  the  princess  herself,  so  far  from 

*  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

t  Keith,  p.  566.     Knox,  p.  402. 

t  Heylin,  Preface,  p.  3.    Hist.  p.  106. 
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being  willing  to  despoil  religion  of  the  few  ornaments  ana 
ceremonies  which  remained  .in- it,  was  rather  inclined  to  j)nng 
the  public  worship  still  nearer  to  the  Romish  ritual;  ana 
she  thought  that  the  reformation  had  already  gone  too  far  in 
shaking  off  those  forms  and  observances,  which,  without  dis- 
tractinS  men  of  more  refined  apprehensions,  tend,  m  a  very 
innocent  manner,  to  allure,  and  amuse,  and  engage  the  vulgar. 
She  took  care  to  have  a  law  for  uniformity  stnctly  enacted  : 
she  was  empowered  by  the  parliament  to  add  any  new  cere- 
monies which  she  thought  proper  :  and  though  she  was  sparing 
in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  she  continued  ngid  in 
exacting  an  observance  of  the  established  laws,  and  in  punish- 
ing  all  nonconformity.  The  zealots,  therefore,  who  harbored 
a  secret  antipathy  to  the  Episcopal  order,  and  to  the  whole 
liturgy,  were  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  conceal  these 
sentiments,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  highly  auda- 
cious and  criminal ;  and  they  confined  their  avowed  objections 
to  the  surplice,  the  confirmation  of  children,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  kneeling  at  the  sacra- 
ment, and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  So  fruitless  is  it  for 
sovereigns  to  watch  with  a  rigid  care  over  orthodoxy,  and  to 
employ  the  sword  in  religious  controversy,  that  the  work, 
perpetually  renewed,  is  perpetually  to  begin  ;  and  a  garb,  a 
gesture,  nay,  a  metaphysical  or  grammatical  distinction,  when 
rendered  important  by  the  disputes  of  theologians  and  the  zeal 
of  the  magistrate,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  unity  ef  the 
church,  and  even  the  peace  of  society.  These  controversies 
had  already  excited  such  ferment  among  the  people,  that  in 
some  places  they  refused  to  frequent  the  churches  where  the 
habits  and  ceremonies  were  used  ;  would  not  salute  the  con- 
forming clergy  ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  revile  tliem  in  the 

f  "  When  Nq  wel,  one  of  h?r  chaplains,  had  spoken  less  reverently,  in 
a  sermon  preached  before  her,  of  the  sign  pf  tl^e  cross,  she  called  aloud 
to  him  from  her  closet  -wiadow,  commanding  him  to  retire  from  that 
ungodly  digression,  and  to  return  unto  his  text.  And  on  the  other 
side,  when  one  of  her  divines  had  preached  a  sermon  in  defence  of 
the  real  presence,  she  openly  gave  hun  thanks  for  his  pains  and  piety." 
Heylin,  p.  124.  She  ^vould  have  absolutely  forbidden  the  mairiage 
of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil  had  not  interposed.  Strype's  Life  of  Parker, 
p.  107,  108i  109.  She  was  an  enemy  to  sermons;  and  Usually  said, 
that  she  thought  two  or  three  preachers  were  sufUcient  for  a  whole 
county.  It  was  probably  for  these  reasons  that  one  Doring  told  het 
to  her  face  from  the  pulpit,  that  she  was  like  an  untamed  heifer,  that 
would  not  be  ruled  by  God's  people,  but  obstructed  his  discipline 
See  Lifs  of  Hdeker,  prefixed  ts  hi*  works. 
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streets,  to  spit  in  their  faces,  and  to  use  them  with  all  manner 
of  contumely.*  And  while  the  sovereign  authority  checked 
these  excesses,  the  flame  was  confined,  not  extinguished  ;  ant? 
burning  fiercer  from  confinement,  it-  burst  out  in  the  succeed'' 
ing  reigns  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

All  enthusiasts,  indulging  themselves  in  rapturous  flights 
ecstasies,  visions,  inspirations,  have  a  natural  aversion  to  epis- 
copal authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and  forms  which  they 
denominate  superstition,  or  beggarly  elements,  and  which  seem 
to  restrain  the  liberal  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  devotion :  but 
there  was  another  set  of  opinions  adopted  by  these  innovators, 
which  rendered  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  object  of 
Elizabeth's  aversion.  The  same  bold  and  daring  spirit  which 
accompanied  them  in  their  addresses  to  the  Divinity,  appeared 
in  their  political  speculations  ;  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
which  during  some  reigns  had  been  little  avowed  in  the  nation, 
and  which  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  present  exorbi- 
tant prerogative,  had  been  strongly  adopted  by  this  new  sect. 
Scarcely  any  sovereign  before  Elizabeth,  and  none  after  her, 
carried  higher,  both  in  speculation  and  practice,  the  authority 
of  the  crown ;  and  the  Puritans  (so  these  sectaries  were  called, 
on  account  of  their  pretending  to  a  superior  purity  of  worship 
and  discipline)  could  not  recommend  themselves  worse  to  her 
favor,  than  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  resisting  or  restrain- 
mg  princes.  From  all  these  motives,  the  queen  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  depressing  those  zealous  innovators  ;  and  whUe 
they  were  secretly  countenanced  by  some  of  her  most  favored 
ministers,  Cecil,  Leicester,  KnoUes,  Bedford,  Walsingham,  she 
never  was,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  reconciled  to  their  principles 
and  practices. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  this  place  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  the  genius  of  the  Puritans ;  because  Camden 
marks  the  present  year  as  the  period  when  theyTjegan  to  make 
themselves  considerable  in  England.  We  now  return  to  our 
narration. 

[1569.]  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  that 
enjoyed  the  highest  title  of  nobility;  and  as  there  were  at 
present  no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  splendor  of  his  family,  the 
opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence,  had 
rendered  him,  without  comparison,  the  first  subject  in  England. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind  coiTesponded  to  his  high  station: 

•  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  480. 
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beneficent,  affable,  generous,  he  had  acquired  the  affectiohs 
of  the  people;  prudent,  moderate,- obsequious,  he  possessed, 
without  giving  her  any  jealousy,  the  good  graces  of  his  sover- 
eign. His  grandfather  and  father  had  long  been  regarded  aa 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholics ;  and  this  hereditary  attachnient; 
joined  to  the  alliance  of  blood,  had  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  the  most  considerable  men  of  that  party ;  but  as  he  had 
been  educated  among  the  reformers,  was  sincerely  devoted  to 
their  principles,  and  maintained  that  strict  decorum  and  regu- 
larity of  life  by  which  the  Protestants  were  at  that  time  distin- 
guished, he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  being  popular 
even  with  the  most  opposite  factions.  The  height  of  his  pros 
perity  alone  was  the  source  of  his  misfortunes,  and  engaged 
him  in  attempts  from  which  his  virtue  and  prudence  would 
naturally  have  forever  kept  him  at  a  distance. 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower  ;  and  being  of  a  suilr 
able  age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots  had  appeared 
so  natural,  that  it  occurred  to  several  of  his  friends  and  those 
of  that  princess :  but  the  first  person  who,  after  Secretary 
Lidington,  opened  the  scheme  to  the  duke,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  earl  of  Murray,  before  his  departure  for  Scotland.*  That 
nobleman  set  before  Norfolk,  both  the  advantage  of  composing 
the  dissensions  in  Scotland  by  an  alliance  which  would  be  so 
generally  acceptable,  and  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  succes"- 
sion  of  England  ;  and  in  order  to  bind  Norfolk's  interest  the 
faster  with  Mary's,  he  proposed  that  the  duke's  daughter  should 
also  espouse  the  young  king  of  Scotland.  The  previously- 
obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent  was  regarded,  both  by  Mur- 
ray and  Norfolk,  as  a  circumstance  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  project ;  and  all  terms  being  adjusted  between  them* 
Murray  took  care,  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  to  have  the 
design  communicated  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  princess 
replied,  that  tfie  vexations  which  she  had  met  with  in  her  two 
last  marriages,  had  made  her  more  inclined  to  lead  a  single 
life  ;  but  she  was  determined  to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinations 
to  the  public  welfare  :  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  should  be 
legally  divorced  from  Bothwell,  she  would  be  determined  by 
the  opinion  of  her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another 
husband. t 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  sincere  in  this  proposal. 
He   had  two  tnotives  to  engage   him  to  dissimulation.     He 

*  Lesley,  p.  86,  37.  •^.  Lesley,  p.  40,  41. 
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knew  the  danger  which  he  must  Y\ia  in  his  return  through  the 
north  of  England,  from  the  power  of  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  Mary's  partisans  in  that  country ;  and 
he  dreaded  an  insui-rection  in  Scotland  from  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telrault  and  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  she  had 
appointed  her  lieutenants  during  her  absence.  By  these 
feigned  appearances  of  friendship,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk 
to  write  in  his  favor  to  the  northern  noblemen,*  and  he  per- 
suaded the  queen  of  Scots  togive  her  lieutenants  permission, 
and  ev€n  advice,  to  conclude  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the 
regent's  party.t 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed  that  Elizabeth's 
consent  should  he  previously  obtained  before  the  completion 
of  his  marriage,  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  never  should 
prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make  that  concession.  He 
knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jealousy  against  her  heir 
and  rival ;  he  was  acquainted  with  her  former  reluctance  to  all 
proposals  of  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  he  foresaw 
that  this  princess's  espousing  a  person  of  his  power,  and  char- 
acter, and  interest,  would  give  the  greatest  umbrage  ;  and  as  it 
would  then  become  necessary  to  reinstate  her  in  possession 
of  her  throne  on  some  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavor 
the  reestablishing  of  her  character,  he  dreaded  lest  Elizabetn, 
whose  politics  had  now  taken  a  different  turn,  would  never 
agree  to  such  indulgent  and  generous  conditions.  He  there- 
fore attempted  previously  to  gain  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  several  of  the  most  considerable  nobility  ;  and  he  was  suc- 
cessful with  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Sussex,  f  Lord  Lumley  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  cor- 
dially embraced  the  proposal :  even  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Eliza- 
beth's declared  favorite,  who  had  formerly  entertained  some 
views  of  espousing  Mary,  willingly  resigned  all  his  preten- 
sions, and  seemed  to  enter  zealously  into  Norfolk's  interests.^ 
There  were  other  motives,  besides  affection  to  the  duke,  which 
produced  this  general  combination  of  the  nobility. 

Sir  -William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  was  the  most  vigilant, 
active,  and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in  England ;  and  as 
he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  interests  of  his  sovereign, 

•  State  Trials,  p.  76,  78.  t  Lesley,  p.  41. 

t  Lesley,  p.  55.     Camden,  p.  419.     Spotswood,  p.  230. 
§  Haynes,  p.  635. 
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which  he  had  inflexibly  pursued,  his  authority  over  her  became 
every  day  more  predominant.  Ever  cool  himself,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  prejudice  or  affection,  he  checked  those  sallies  of 
passion,  and  sometimes  of  caprice,  to  which  she  was  subject ; 
and  if  he  failed  of  persuading  her  in  the  first  movement,  his 
perseverance,  and  remonstrances,  and  arguments  were  sure 
at  last  to  recommend  themselves  to  her  sound  discernment. 
The  more  credit  he  gained  with  his  mistress,  the  more  was  he 
exposed  to  the  envy  of  her  other  counsellors  ;  and  as  he  had 
been  supposed  to  adopt  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Suffolk, 
whose  claim  seemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger  to  the  present 
establishment,  his  enemies,  in  opposition  to  him,  were  natu- 
rally led  to  attach  themselves  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Eliza- 
beth saw  without  uneasiness  this  emuladon  among  her  cour- 
tiers, which  served  to  augment  her  own  authority  :  and  though 
she  supported  Cecil  whenever  matters  came  to  extremities, 
and  dissipated  every  conspiracy  against  him,  particularly  one 
laid  about  this  time  for  having  him  thrown  into  the  Tower  on 
some  pretence  or  other,*  she  never  gave  him  such  unlimited 
confidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely  to  crush  his  adversa- 
ries. 

Norfolk,  sensible  of  the  difficulty  which  he  must  meet  with 
m  controlling  Cecil's  counsels,  especially  where  they  concurred 
;rith  the  inclination  as  well  as  interest  of  the  queen,  durst  not 
open  to  her  his  intentions  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots,  but 
proceeded  still  in  the  same  course  of  increasing  his  interest  in 
the  kingdom,  and  engaging  more  of  the  nobility  to  take  part 
in  his  measures.  A  letter  was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicester, 
and  signed  by  several  of  the  first  rank,  recommending  Norfolk 
for  her  husband,  and  stipulating  conditions  for  the  advantage 
of  both  kingdoms  ;  particularly,  that  she  should  give  sufficient 
surety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  for  the  free 
ertjoyment  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  that  a  perpetual  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  should  be  made  between  their  realms 
and  subjects ;  that  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  established 
by  law  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  she  should  grant  an  amnesty  to 
her  rebels  in  that  kingdom.t  When  Mary  returned  a  favor- 
able answer  to  this  application,  Norfolk  employed  himself 
with  new  ardor  in  the  execution  of  his  project ;  and  besides 
•ecuring  the  interests  of  many  of  the  considerable  gentry  and 


*  Camden,  p.  417. 

t  Lesley,  p.  60.     Camden,  p.  iw.    Haynes,  p.  686,  689. 
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nobility  who  resided  at  court,  he  wrote  letters  to  such  as  lived 
at  their  country  seats,  and  possessed  the  greatest  auiliority  in 
the  several  counties.*  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who 
interested  themselves  e.xtreinely  in  Mai y's  cause,  were  secretly 
consulted,  and  expressed  their  approbation  of  these  measurcs.t 
And  though  Elizabeth's  consent  was  alwaj-s  supposed  as  a 
previous  condition  to  the  finishing  of  this  alliance,  it  was 
apparently  Norfolk's  intention,  when  he  proceeded  such 
lengths  without  consulting  her,  to  render  his  party  so  strong, 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  refuse  it.  f 

It  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could 
entirel)'  escape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of  Cecil.  She 
dropped  several  intimations  to  the  duke,  by  which  he  might 
learn  that  she  was  acquainted  with  his  designs ;  and  she  fre- 
quently warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow  he  reposed  his 
head  :  §  but  he  never  had  the  prudence  or  the  courage  to 
open  to  her  his  full  intentions.  Certain  intelligence  of  this 
dangerous  combination  was  given  her  first  by  Leicester,  then 
by  Murray,  ||  who,  if  ever  he  was  sincere  in  promoting  Nor- 
folk's marriage,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  least 
intended  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth 
should  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  arbiter 
of  the  conditions,  and  should  not  have  her  consent  extorted  by 
any  confederacy  of  her  own  subjects.  This  information  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  court  of  England  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  those 
intrigues  were  attended  with  other  circumstanees,  of  which,  it 
is  probable,  Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  seemed  to  enter  into 
Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many  who  were  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other  design  than 
that  of  restoring  M.iry  to  her  liberty,  and  who  would  gladly, 
by  a  combination  with  foreign  powers,  or  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  civil  war,  have  placed  her  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  who  pos- 
sessed great  power  in  the  north,  were  leaders  of  this  party ; 
and  the  former  nobleman  made  offer  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 

*  Lesley,  p.  62.  t  Lesley,  p.  63. 

X  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  . 

§  Camden,  p.  420.     Spotswood,  p.  231. 

II  Lesley,  p.  71.  It  appears  by  Haynes,  (p.  521,  .525,)  that  Elizabeth 
had  heard  rumors  of  Norfolk's  dealing  with  Murray ;  and  charged 
the  latter  to  inform  her  of  the  whole  truth,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
See  also  the  earl  of  Murray's  letter  produced  on  Norfolk's  trioL 
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by  Leonard  Dacres,  brother  to  Lord  Dacres,  that  he  would 
free  her  frora  confinement,  and  convey  her  to  Scotland,  oi 
any  other  place  to  which  she  should  think  proper  to  retjre 
Sir  Tliomas  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Rolstone,  and  other  gentlemen 
whose  interest  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where 
Mary  resided,  concurred  in  the  same  views;  and  required 
that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  a 
diversion  should  in  the  mean  time  be  made  from  the  side  of 
Flanders.t  Norfolk  discouraged,  and  even,  in  appearance, 
suppressed  these  conspiracies ;  both  because  his  duty  to  Eliz- 
abeth would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  eiTecting  his  purpose 
by  rebellion,  and  because  he  foresaw  that,  if  the  queen  of 
Scots  came  into  the  possession  of  these  men,  they  would 
rather  choose  for  her  husband  the  king  of  Spa>n,  or  some 
foreign  prince,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  religion.j: 

When  men  of  honor  and  good  principles,  like  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprises,  they  are  CQramonly 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves  ;  and  while  they 
balance  between  the  execution  of  their  designs  and  their 
remorses,  their  fear  of  punishment  and  their  hope  of  pardon, 
they  render  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  The 
duke,  in  order  to  repress  the  surmises  spread  against  him, 
spoke  contemptuously  to  Elizabeth  of  the  Scottish  alliance ; 
affirmed  that  hi^  estate  in  England  was  more  valuable  than 
the  revenue  of  a  kingdom  wasted  by  civil  wars  and  factions  ; 
and  declared,  that  when  he  amused  himself  in  his  own  tennis- 
court  at  Norwich  amidst  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  deemed 
himself  at  least  a  petty  prince,  and  was  fully  satisfied  with 
his  condition.^  Finding  that  he  did  not  convince  her  by  these 
asseverations,  and  that  he  was  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  ministers,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  without  taking 
leave.  II  He  soon  after  repented  of  this  measure,  and  set  out 
on  his  return  to  court,  with  a  view  of  using  every  expedient 
to  re_gain  the  queen's  good  graces  ;  but  he  was  met  at  St. 
Albans  by  Fitz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  pensioners 
by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles  from 
Windsor,  where  the  court  then  resided.^  He  was  soon  after 
committed   to   the   Tower,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Henry 

•  Lesley,  p.  76.  t  Lesley,  p.  98.  %  Lesley,  p.  77. 

i  Camden,  p.  420.  ||  Haynes,  p.  623.        II  Haynes,  p.  339. 
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Nevil.*  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  the  queen  of  Scots'  ainbas 
sador,  was  examined,  and  confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the 
connciLt  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  to  his  own 
house  :  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmorton  were  taken  inta 
custody.  The  queen  of  Scots  herself  was  removed  to  Cov- 
entiy  ;  all  access  to  her  was,  during  some  time,  more  strictly 
prohibited  ;  and  Viscount  Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon  in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 
A  rumor  had  been  diffiised  in  the  north  of  an  intended 
rebellion";  and  the  earl  of  Sussex,  president  of  York,  alarmed 
ivith  the  danger,  sent  for  Northumberland  and  Westrtioreland, 
n  order  to  examine  them  :  but  not  finding  any  proof  against 
nem,  he  allowed  them  to  depart.  The  report,  meanwhile, 
^ined  ground  daily ;  and  many  appearances  of  its  reality 
aeing  discovered,  orders  were  despatched  by  Elizabeth  to 
these  two  noblemen,  to  appear  at  court,  and  answer  for  their 
conduct.f  They  had  already  proceeded  so  far  in  their  crim- 
inal designs,  that  they  dared  not  to  trust  themselves  in  hex 
hands  :  they  had  prepared  measures  for  a  rebellion  ;  had 
communicated  their  design  to  Mary  and  her  ministers ;  <j  had 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Low  Countries  ;  had  obtained  his  promise  of  a 
reenforcement  of  troops,  and  of  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  pnd  had  prevailed  on  him  to  send  over  to  London  Chia- 
pino  Vitelli,  one  of  his  most  famous  captains,  on  pretence 
of  adjusting  some  differences  with  the  queen,  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  nutting  him  at  the  head  of  the  northern  rebels. 
The  summons  sent  to  the  two  earls  precipitated  the  rising 
before  they  were  fully  prepared  ;  and  Northumberland  re- 
mained in  suspense  between  opposite  dangers,  when  he  was 
informed  that  some  of  his  enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a 
commission  to  arrest  h'<v.  He  took  horse  instantly,  and 
hastened  to  his  associate  \Ve<!tmcreland,  whom  he  found  sur- 
rounded with  his  friends  and  vassals,  and  deliberating  with 
regard  to  the  maasures  wnich  he  should  follow  in  the  present 
emergence.  They  determmed  to  begin  *he  insurrection  with- 
out delay  ;  and  the  great  credit  of  these  twc  noblemen,  with 
that  zeal  for  the  Catl^olic  rehgiun  which  sti'l  p'-evailed  in  the 
neighborhood,  soon  drow  togetnci-  mu'ti'udep  of  the  ccr\moii 

*  Camden,  p.  421.     Ilayncs,  p.  5-tO  1    l-3i'U).  p.  "^O. 
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people.  They  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  intended  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  queen,  to 
whom  they  vowed  unshaken  allegiance  :  and  that  their  sole 
aim  was,  to  reestablish  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  to 
remove  evil  counsellors,  and  to  .restore  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  other  faithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's 
favor.*  The  number,  of  the  malecontents  amounted  to  four 
thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  and  they  expected 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Catholics  in  England. f 

The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and  she 
had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  wise  conduct,  acquired 
the  general  good  will  of  her  people,  the  best  security  of  a 
sovereign  ;  insomuch  that  even  the  Catholics  in  most  counties 
expressed  an  affection  for  her  service  ;  f  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  himself,  though  he  had  lost  her  favor,  and  lay  in 
confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far  as  his  situation  permitted, 
to  promote  the  levies  among  his  friends  and  retainers.  Sus- 
sex, attended  by  the  earls  of  Rutland,  the  lords.  Hunsdon, 
Evers,  and  Willoughby  of  Parham,  marched  against  the 
rebels  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  found  them 
already  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  of  which  they 
had  taken  possession.  They  retired  before  him  to  Hexham  ; 
and  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Clinton  were 
advancing  against  them  with  a  greater  body,  they  found  no 
other  resource  than  to  disperse  themselves  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  common  people  retired  to  their  houses  :  the 
leaders  fled  into  Scotland.  Northumberland  was  found  skulk- 
ing in  that  country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Lochlevin.  Westmoreland  received  shelter  from  the 
chieftains  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partisans  of  Mary ;  and 
persuaded  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a  view 
of  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms.  After  they 
had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to  their  own 
country.  This  sudden  and  precipitate  rebellion  was  followed 
soon  after  by  another  still  more  imprudent,  raised  by  Leonard 
Dacres.  Lord  Hunsdon,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
wick, was  able,  without  any  other  assistance,  to  quell  these 
rebels.  Great  severity  was  exercised  against  such  as  had 
taken  part  in  these  rash  enterprises.  Sixty-six  petty  consta- 
bles were  hanged  ;  §  and  no  less  than  eight  hundred  persons 
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are  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the 
'  executioner.*  But  the  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  Nor- 
folk's behavior,  that  she  released  him  from  the  Tower ; 
allowed  him  to  live,  though  under  some  show  of  confinement, 
in  his  own  house ;  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to 
proceed  any  further  in  his  negotiations  with  the  queen  of  Scots.t 
Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary  was  attended 
with  all  the  ill  consequences  which  she  had  foreseen  M'hen 
she  first  embraced  that  measure.  This  latter  prmcess  recov- 
ering, by  means  of  her  misfortunes  and  her  own  natural  good 
sense,  from  that  delirium  into  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  during  her  attachment  to  Bothwell,  had  beiiaved  with 
such  modesty  and  judgment,  and  even  dignity,  that  every  one 
who  approached  her  was  charmed  with  her  demeanor ;  and 
her  friends  were  enabled,  on  some  plausible  grounds,  to  deny 
the  reality  of  all  those  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to  her.J 
Compassion  for  her  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring 
her  liberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  all  her  partisans  to 
be  active  in  promoting  her  cause  ;  and  as  her  deliverance 
from  captivity,  it  was  thought,  could  nowise  be  effected  but  by 
attempts  dangerous  to  the  established  government,  Elizabeth  had 
reason  to  expect  little  tranquillity  so  long  as  the  Scottish  queen 
remained  a  prisoner  in  her  hands.  But  as  this  inconvenience 
had  been  preferred  to  the  danger  of  allowing  that  princess  to 
enjoy  her  liberty,  and  to  seek  relief  in  all  the  CatTiolic  courts 
of  Europe,  it  behoved  the  queen  to  support  the  measure 
which  she  had  adopted,  and  to  guard,  by  every  prudent  expe- 
dient, against  the  mischiefs  to  which  it  was  exposed.  She 
still  flattered  Mary  with  hopes  of  her  protection,  maintained 
an  ambiguous  conduct  between  that  queen  and  her  enemies  in 
Scotland,  negotiated  perpetually  concerning  the  terms  of  hei 
restoration,  made  constant  professions  of  friendship  to  her  ; 
and  by  these  artifices  endeavored,  both  to  prevent  her  from 
making  any  desperate  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  and  to 
satisfy  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  who  never 
intermitted  their  solicitations,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
menaces,  in  her  behalf.  This  deceit  was  received  with  the 
same  deceit  by  the  queen  of  Scots  :  professions  of  confidence 
wet3  rs'.urned  by  professions  equally  insincere  :  and  while  an 
appearance  of  friendship  was  maintained  on  both  sides,  the 
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animosity  and  jealousy,  which  had  long  prevailed  between 
them,  became  every  day  more  inveterate  and  insurable. 
These  two  princesses,  in  address,  capacity,  activity,  and  spirit, 
were  nearly  a  match  for  each  other ;  but  unhappily,  Mary, 
besides  her  present  forlorn  condition,  was  always  inferior  in 
personal  conduct  and  discretion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her 
illustrious  rival. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  same  time  letters  to  the 
regent.  The  queen  of  Scots  desired,  that  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce  be  legally  pro- 
nounced between  them.  The  queen  of  England  gave  Murray 
the  choice  of  three  conditions ;  that  Mary  should  be  restored 
to  her  dignity  on  certain  terms ;  that  she  should  be  associated 
with  her  son,  an-d  the  administration  remain  in  the  regent's 
hands,  till  the  young  prince  should  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion ;  or  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  live  at  hberty  as  a 
private  person  in  Scotland,  and  have  an  honorable  settlement 
made  in  her  favor.*  Murray  summoned  a  convention  of 
states,  in  Order  to  deliberate  on  these  proposals  of  the  two 
queens.  No  answer  was  made  by  them  to  Mary's  letter,  on 
pretence  that  she  had  there  employed  the  style  of  a  sovereign, 
addressing  herself  to  her  subjects ;  but  in  reality,  because 
they  saw  that  her  request  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  or  some  powerful  prince,  who 
could  suppdrt  her  cause,  and  restore  her  to  the  throne.  They 
replied  to  Elizabeth  that  the  two  former  conditions  were  so 
derogatory  to  the  royal  authority  of  their  prince,  that  they 
could  not  so  much  as  deliberate  concerning  them  :  the  third 
alone  could  be  the  subject  of  treaty.  It  was  evident  thai 
Elizabeth,  in  proposing  conditions  so  unequal  in  liieir  impor- 
tance, invited  the  Scots  to  a  refusal  of  those  which  were  most 
advantageous  to  Mary  ;  and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  adjust  all  the  terms  of  the  third,  so  as  to  render  it 
secure  and  eligible  to  all  parties,  it  was  concluded  that  she 
was  not  sincere  in  any  of  them.t 

[1570.]  It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a 
private  negotiation  with  the  queen,  to  get  Mary  delivered  into 
his  hands  ;  |  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the  detention  of  her  in 
England  so    dangerous,  it   is  probable  that  she  would  have 

»  MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library.    A.  329,  p.  137,  from  Cott.  Lib. 
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been  pleased,  on  any  honorable  or  safe  terms,  to  rid  herself 
of  a  prisoner  who  gave  her  so  much  inquietude.*  But  all 
tliese  projects-  vanished  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  regent, 
who  was  assassinated  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury,  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Murray  was  a  person 
of  considerable  vigor,  abilities,  and  constancy  ;  but  though  he 
was  not  unsuccessful,  during  his  regency,  in  composing  the 
dissensions  in  Scotland,  his  talents  shone  out  more  eminently 
in  the  beginning  than  in  the  end  of  his  life.  His  manners 
were  rough  and  austere ;  and  he  possessed  not  that  perfect 
integrity  which  frequently  accompanies,  and  can  alone  atone 
for,  that  unamiable  character. 

By  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapsed  into  anarchy. 
Mary's  party  assembled  together,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Edinburgh.  The  castle,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  seemed  to  favor  her  cause  ;  and  as  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  had  embraced  that  party,  it  became  probable, 
though  the  people  were  in  general  avei-se  to  her,  that  her 
authority  might  again  acquire  the  ascendant.  To  check  its 
progress,  Elizabeth  despatched  Sussex  with  an  army  to 'the 
north,  under  color  of  chastising  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
borderers.  He  entered  Scotland,  and  laid  waste  the  lands 
of  tlie  Kers  and  Scots,  seized  the  Castle  of  Hume,  and  com- 
mitted hostilities  on  all  Mary's  partisans,  who,  he  said,  had 
offended  his  mistress"  by  harboring  the  English  rebels.  Sir 
William  Drury  was  afterwards  sent  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
he  tlirew  down  the  houses  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  faction.  The  English  armies  were  after- 
wards recalled  by  agreement  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  who 
promised,  in  return,  that  no  French  troops  should  be  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  that  the  English  rebels  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  queen  by  her  partisans.t 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herself  with  the  pretence 
of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  so  far  contributed  to  support  the 
party  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  she  was  cautious  not  to 
declare  openly  against  Mary ;  and  she  even  sent  a  request, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  to  the  enemies  of  that 
princess,  not  to  elect,  during  some  time,  a  regent  in  the  place 
of  Murray.^  Lenox,  the  king's  grandfather,  was  therefore 
chosen   temporary   governor,  under  the   title  of  lieutenanu 

•  See  note  O,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Hearing  afterwards  tliat  Mary's  partisans,  instead  of  deliver- 
ing up  Westmoreland  and  the  other  fugitives,  as  they  had 
promised,  had  allowed  them  to  escape  into  Flanders,  she 
permitted  the  king's  party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  regent,* 
and  she  sent  Randolph,  as  her  resident,  to  maintain  a  corre- 
spondence with  him.  But  notwithstanding  this  step,  taken  in 
favor  of  Mary's  enemies,  she  never  laid  aside  her  ambiguous 
conduct,  nor  quitted  the  appearance  of  amity  to  that  prineessv 
Being  importuned  by  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  her  other  agents, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  ambassadors,  she  twice  procured  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  between  the  Scottish  factions,  and  by  that 
means  stopped  the  hands  of  the  regent,  who  was  likely  to- 
obtain  advantages  over  the  opposite  party .+  By  these  seem- 
ing contrarieties  she  kept  alive  the  factions  in  Scotland^ 
increased  their  mutual  animosity,  and  rendered  the  v^hole- 
country  a  scene  of  devastation  and  of  misery. J  She  had.  nw 
intention  tp  conquer  the  kingdom,  and  consequently  no  inter- 
est or  design  to  instigate  the  parties  against  each  other  ;  but 
this  consequence  was  an  accidental  effect  of  her  cautious  poli- 
tics,'by  which  she  was  engaged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  oa 
good  terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  never  to  violate  the- 
appearances  of  friendship  with  her,  at  least  those  of  neu- 
trality.§ 

The  better  to  amuse  Mary  with  the  prospect  of  an  accom- 
modation, Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  were  sent  to  her  with 
proposals  from  Elizabeth.  The  terms  were  somewhat  rigorv 
ous,  such  as  a  captive  queen  might  expect  from  a  jealous 
rival ;  and  they  thereby  bore  the  greater  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  English  court.  It  was  required  that 
the  queen  of  Scots,  besides  renouncing  al!  title  to  the  crowB 
of  England  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  should  make  a 
perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  king- 
doms ;  that  she  should  marry  no  Englishman  without  Eliza- 
beth's consent,  nor  any  other  person  without  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Scotland ;  that  compensation  should  be  made  for 
the  late  ravages  committed  in  England  ;  that  justice  should  be 
executed  on  the  murderers  of  King  Henry  ;  that  the  young 
prince  should  be  sent  into  England,  to  be  educated  there  ; 
and  that  six  hostages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  should  be  deliv- 
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ered  to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  Castle  of  Hume,  ano 
some  other  fortress,  for  the  security  of  performance.*  Such 
were  the  conditions  upon  which  Elizabeth  promised  to  con 
tribute  her  endeavors  towards  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
queen.  The  necessity  of  Mary's  affairs  obliged  her  to  consent 
fo  them  ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
pope,  when  consulted  by  her,  approved  of  her  conduct  • 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil  wars,  by  which  all  Europe 
was  at  that  time  agitated,  and  which  incapacitated  the  Catholic 
princes  from  giving  her  any  assistance.t 

Elizabeth's  commissioners  proposed  also  to  Mary  a  plan  of 
accommodation  with  her  subjects  in  Scotland  ;  and  after  some 
reasoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  should 
require  Lenox,  the  regent,  to  send  commissioners,  in  order  to 
treat  of  conditions  under  her  mediation.  The  partisans  of 
Mary  boEisted,  that  all  terms  were  fully  settled  with  the  court 
of  England,  and  that  the  Scottish  rebels  would  soon  be  con- 
strained to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their  sovereign ;  but 
Elizabeth  took  care  that  these  rumors  should  meet  with  no 
credit,  and  that  the  king's  party  should  not  be  discouraged, 
nor  sink  loo  low  in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  inform  the 
regent,  that  all  the  queen  of  England's  proposals,  so  far  from 
being  fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  discussed  anew  in 
the  conference  ;  and  desired  him  to  send  commissioners  who 
should  be  constant  in  the  king's  cause,  and  cautious  not  to 
make  concessions  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  then*  party.J 
Sussex,  also,  in  his  letters,  dropped  hints  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  Elizabeth  herself  said  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  whom 
Lenox  had  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  that  she  would  not 
insist  on  Mary's  restoration,  provided  the  Scots  could  make 
the  justice  of  their  cause  appear  to  her  satisfaction  ;  and  that, 
even  if  their  reasons  should  fall  short  of  full  conviction, 
she  would  take  effectual  care  to  provide  for  their  future 
security.^ 

[1571.]  The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the  earl  of 
Morton  and  Sir  James  Macgill,  together  with  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty.  These  commissioners 
presented  memorials,  containing  reasons  for  the  deposition 
of  their   queen ;    and   they   seconded  their   arguments   with 
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examples  drawn  from  the  Scottish  history,  with  the  authority 
of  laws,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  many  famous  divines. 
The  lofty  ideas  which  Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  abso 
lute,  indefeasible  right  of  sovereigns,  made  her  be   shockea 
with  these  republican  topics ;  and  she  told  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners,  that  she  was  no  wise  satisfied  with  their  reasons 
for  justifying  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  that  they 
might  therefore,  without  attempting  any  apology,  proceed  to 
open  the  conditions  which  they  required  for  their  security  * 
They  replied  that  their  commission  did  not  empower  them  to 
treat  of  any  terms  which  might  infringe  the  title  and  sover- 
eignty of  their  young  king  ;  but  they  would  gladly  hear  what- 
ever proposals  should   be  made  them  by  her  majesty.     The 
conditions  recommended  by   the   queen  were   not   disadvan- 
tageous to  Mary ;  but  as  the  commissioners  still  insisted  that 
they  were  not  authorized  to  treat  in  any  manner  concerning 
the  restoration  of  that  princess,t  the  conferences  were  neces- 
sarily at  an  end ;  and  Elizabeth  dismissed  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, with   injunctions    that  they  should   return,  after 
having  procured  more  ample  powers  from  their  parliament.| 
The  bishop  of  Ross  openly  complained  to  the  English  council, 
that  they  had  abused  his  mistress  by  fair  promises  and  pro- 
fessions ;  and  Mary  herself  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  judge 
of  Elizabeth's   insincerity.     By  reason  of  these    disappoint- 
ments, matters  came  still  nearer  to  extremities  between  the 
two  princesses ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her  hopes 
eluded,  was  more  strongly  incited  to  make,  at  all  hazards, 
every  possible  attempt  for  her  liberty  and  security. 

An  incident  also  happened  about  this  time,  which  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  increase 
the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  the  latter  princess.  Pope  Pius  V., 
who  had  succeeded  Paul,  after  having  endeavored  in  vain  to 
conciliate  by  gentle  means  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  whom 
his  predecessor's  violence  had  irritated,  issued  at  last  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the 
crown,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance.§  It  seems  probable  that  this  attack  on  the  queen's 
authority  was  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by 
that  means  to  forward  the  northern  rebellion  ;  a  measure  which 
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was  at  that  time  in  agitation.*  Jolin  Felton  affixed  this  bull 
to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace  ;  and  scorning 
either  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fact,  he  was  seized  and  condemned, 
and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  so  violent  an  ambition. t 

A  new  parliament,  after  five  years'  interval,  was  assembled 
a  Westminster  ;  and  as  the  queen,  by  the  rage  of  the  popo 
against  her,  was  become  still  more  the  head  of  the  ruling  party, 
it  might  be  expected,  both  from  this  incident  and  from  her 
own  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct,  that  her  authority  over  the 
two  houses  would  be  absolutely  uncontrollable.  It  was  so  in 
fact ;  yet  is  it  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  not  without  some 
small  opposition ;  and  that  too  arising  chiefly  from  the  height 
of  zeal  for  Protestantism ;  a  disposition  of  the  English  which, 
in  general,  contributed  extremely  to  increase  the  queen's  popu- 
larity. We  shall  be  somewhat  particular  in  relating  the  trans- 
actions of  this  session,  because  they  show,  as  well  the  extent 
of  the  royal  power  during  that  age,  as  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  genius  of  her  government.  It  will  be  curious 
also  to  observe  the  faint  dawn  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the 
English,  the  jealousy  with  which  that  spirit  was  repressed  by 
the  sovereign,  the  imperious  conduct  which  was  maintained  in 
opposition  to  it,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  subdued  by 
this  arbitrary  princess. 

The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  after  the  speaker  of  the  commons 
was  elected,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen's  name,  that  she 
enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any  matters  of  state  :  J  such 
was  his  expression ;  by  which  he  probably  meant,  the  questions 
of  the  queen's  marriage,  and  the  succession,  about  which  they 
had  before  gjven  her  some  uneasiness  ;  for  as  to  the  other  great 
points  of  government,  alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign 
negotiations,  no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  presumed  to  take 
them  under  consideration,  or  question,  in  these  particulars,  the 
conduct  of  their  sovereign,  or  of  his  ministers. 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  Puritans  had  introduced  seven 
bills  for  a  further  reformation  in  religion  ;  but  they  had  not 
been  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  thera.§  This  house  of 
commons  had  sitten  a  very  few  days,  when  Stricland,  a  mem- 
ber, revived  one  of  the  bills  —  that  for  the  amendment  of  the 
liturgy.||     The  chief  objection  which  he  mentioned,  was  the 
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sign  of  the  cross  in  baptisni.  Another  member  added  the 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament;  and  remarked,  that  if  a  pOsturc  of 
humiliation  were  requisite  in  that  act  of  devotion,  it  were  bet- 
ter that  the  communicants  should  thfow  themselves  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  in  order  to  keep  at  the  widest  distance  from 
former  superstition.* 

Religion  was  a  point  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  state.  She  pretended, 
that  in  quality  of  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the  church,  she 
was  fully  empowered,  by  her  prerogative  alone,  to  decide  all 
questions  which  might  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  worship  ;  and  she  never  would  allow  her  parliaments  so 
much  as  to  take  these  points  into  consideration.t  The  cour- 
tiers did  not  forget  to  insist  on  this  topic  :  the  treasurer  of  the 
honsehold,  though  he  allowed  that  any  heresy  might  be  re- 
pressed by  parliament,  (a  concession  which  seems  to  have  been 
rash  and  unguarded,  since  the  act  investing  the  crown  with  the 
suprehiacy,  or  rather  recognizing  that  prerogative,  gave  the 
sovereign  full  power  to  reform  all  heresies,)  yet  he  affirmed, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  queen  alone,  as  head  of  the  church,  to 
regulate  every  question  of  ceremony  in  worship.  J  The  comp- 
troller seconded  this  argument ;  insisted  on  the  extent  of  the 
queen's  prerogative ;  and  said  that  the  house  might,  from  for- 
mer examples,  have  taken  warning  not  to  meddle  with  sucli 
matters.  One  Pistor  opposed  these  remonstrances  of  the 
courtiers.  He  was  scandalized,  he  said,  that  affairs  of  such 
infinite  consequence  (namely,  kneeling,  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross)  should  be  passed  over  so  lightly.  These  questions, 
he  added,  concern  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  interest  every 
one  more  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  world.  Thia 
cause  he  showed  to  be  the  cause  of  God ;  the  rest  were  all  but 
terrene,  yea,  trifles  in  comparison,  call  them  ever  so  great : 
subsidies,  crowns,  kingdoms,  he  knew  not  what  weight  they 
had,  when  laid  in  the  balance  with  subjects  of  such  unspeak- 
able importance.^  Though  the  zeal  of  this  member  seems  to 
have  been  approved  of,  the  house,  overawed  by  the  preroga- 
tive, voted  upon  the  question,  that  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  her  majesty  for  her  license  to  proceed  further  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  mean  time  that  they  should  stop  all  debate  oi 
reasoning  concerning  it.|| 
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Matters  would  probably  have  rested  here,  had  not  the  queen 
been  so  highly  offended  with  Stricland's  presumption  in  mov- 
ing the  bill  for  reformation  of  the  liturgy,  that  she  summoned 
him  before  the  council,  and  prohibited  him  thenceforth  from 
appearing  in  the  house  of  commons.*  This  act  of  power 
was  too  violent  even  for  the  submissive  parliament  to  endure. 
Carleton  took  notice  of  the  matter ;  complained  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  house  were  invaded  ;  observed  that  Stricland  was 
not  a  private  man,  but  represented  a  multitude  :  and  moved 
that  he  might  be  sent  for,  and  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  offence, 
migh  answer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  which  he  insinu- 
ated to  be  the  only  competent  tribunal.t  Yelverton  enforced 
the  principles  of  liberty  with  still  greater  boldness.  He  said, 
that  the  precedent  was  dangerous  ;  and  though,  in  this  happy 
'time  of  lenity,  among  so  many  good  and  honorable  personages 
as  were  at  present  invested  with  authority,  nothing  of  extremity 
or  injury  was  to  be  apprehended,  yet  the  times  might  alter; 
what  now  is  permitted,  might  hereafter  be  construed  as  duty,' 
and  might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the  present  per- 
mission. He  added,  that  all  matters  not  treasonable,  or  which 
implied  not  "  too  much  "  derogation  of  the  imperial  crown, 
might,  without  offence,  be  introduced  into  parliament ;  where 
every  question  that  concerned  the  community  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  where  even  the  right  of  the  crown  itself  must 
finally  be  determined.  He  remarked,  that  men  sat  not  in  that 
house  in  their  private  capacities,  but  as  elected  by  their  coun- 
try ;  and  though  it  was  proper  that  the  prince  should  retain  his 
prerogative,  yet  was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law  :  as  the 
sovereign  could  not  of  himself  make  laws,  neither  could  he 
break  them  merely  from  his  own  authority.| 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and  generous , 
but  the  open  assertion  of  them  was,  at  this  time,  somewhat 
new  in  England  ;  and  the  courtiers  were  more  warranted  by 
present  practice,  when  they  advanced  a  contrary  doctrine. 
The  treasurer  warned  the  house  to  be  cautious  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  neither  to  venture  further  than  their  assured  warrant 
might  extend,  nor  hazard  their  good  opinion  with  her  majesty 
in  any  doubtful  cause.  The  member,  he  said,  whose  attend- 
ance they  required,  was  not  restrained  on  account  of  any 
liberty  of  speech,  but  for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  house 
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against  tht;  prerogative  of  the  queen ;  a  temerity  which  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  And  he  concluded  with  observing,  that 
even  speeches  made  in  that  house  had  been  questioned  and 
examined  by  the  sovereign.*  Cleere,  another  member,  re- 
marked, that  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  not  so  much  as 
disputable,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  queen  is  the  safety  of 
the  subject.  He  added,  that  in  questions  of  divinity,  every 
man  was  for  his  instruction  to  repair  to  his  ordinary  ;  and  he 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  bishops  themselves,  for  their 
instruction,  must  repair  to  the  queen. t  Fleetwood  observed, 
that  in  his  memory,  he  knew  a  man  who,  in  the  fifth  of  the 
present  queen,  had  been  called  to  account  for  a  speech  in  the 
house.  But  lest  this  example  should  be  deemed  too  recent, 
he  would  inform  them,  from  the  parliament  rolls,  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  a  bishop  was  committed  to  prison  by  the 
king's  command,  on  account  of  his  freedom  of  speech  ;  and 
the  parliament  presumed  not  to  go  further  than  to  be  humble 
suitors  for  him  :  in  the  subsequent  reign,  the  speaker  himself 
was  committed,  with  another  member ;  and  the  house  found 
no  other  remedy  than  a  lilce  submissive  application.  He 
advised  the  house  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient, 
and  not  to  presume  either  to  send  for  their  member,  or  demand 
him  as  of  right.|  During  this  speech,  those  members  of  the 
privy  council  who  sat  in  the  house  whispered  together  ;  upon 
which  the  speaker  moved  that  the  house  should  make  stay 
of  all  further  proceedings  :  a  motion  which  was  immediately 
complied  with.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  experiment  which 
she  had  made  was  likely  to  e.xcite  a  great  ferment,  saved  her 
honor  by  this  silence  of  the  house  ;  and  lest  the  question 
might  be  resumed,  she  sent  next  day  to  Stricland  her  permis- 
sion to  give  his  attendance  in  parliament.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne,  the  zeal  of 
the  commons  still  engaged  them  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
those  other  bills  which  regarded  religion;  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  a  still  more  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  queen, 
m  which  the  lords  condescended  to  be  her  instruments.  This 
house  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  desiring  that  a  com- 
mittee might  attend  them.  Some  members  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  upper  house  informed  them,  that 
.he  queen's  majesty,  being  informed  of  the  articles  of  reforma- 
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tion  which  they  had  canvassed,  approved  of  them,  intended 
to  publish  them,  and  to  maiie  the  bishops  execute  them  by 
virtue  of  her  royal  authority,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  but  that  she  would  not  permit  them  to  be  treated 
of  in  parhament.*  The  house,  though  they  did  not  entirely 
stop  proceedings  on  account  of  this  injunction,  seem  to  have 
been  nowise  offended  at  such  haughty  treatment;  and  in  the 
issue,  all  the  bills  came  to  nothing. 

A  motion  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  Puritan,  against  an  ex- 
clusive patent  granted  to  a  company  of  merchants  in  Bristol,t 
gave  also  occasion  to  several  remarkable  incidents.  The 
queen,  some  days  after  the  motion  was  made,  sent  orders,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  commanding  the  house  to  spend 
little  time  in  motions,  and  to  avoid  long  speeches.  All  the 
members  understood  tha^she  had  been  offended,  because  a 
matter  had  been  moved  which  seemed  to  touch  her  preroga- 
tive.J  Fleetwood  accordingly  spoke  of  this  delicate  subject. 
He  observed,  that  the  queen  had  a  prerogative  of  granting 
patents  ;  that  to  question  the  validity  of  any  patent  was  to 
invade  the  royal  prerogative ;  that  all  foreign  trade  was 
entirely  subjected  to  the  plee^sure  of  the  sovereign  ;  that  even 
the  statute  which  gave  liberty  of  commerce,  admitted  of  all 
prohibitions  from  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  prince,  when  he 
granted  an  exclusive  patent,  only  employed  the  power  vested 
in  him,  and  prohibited  all  others  from  dealing  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  commerce.  He  quoted  the  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment's book  to  prove,  that  no  man  might  speak  in  parliament 
of  the  statute  of  wills,  unless  the  king  first  gave  license  ; 
because  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  wards  was  thereby 
touched.  He  showed,  likewise,  the  statutes  of  Edward  I., 
Edward  III.,  and  Henry  IV.,  with  a  saving  of  the  prerogative. 
And  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  the  protector  was  applied  to  for 
his  allowance  to  mention  matters  of  prerogative.^ 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  renowned  sea  ad- 
venturer, carried  these  topics  still  further.  He  endeavored  to 
prove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a  vain  device,  and 
perilous  to  be  treated  of;  since  it  tended  to  the  derogation  of 
the  prerogative  imperial,  which  whoever  should  attempt  so 
much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he  said,  be  otherwise  accounted 
than  an  open  enemy.     For  what  difference  is  there  between 
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saying,  that  the  queen  is  not  to  use  the  privilege  of  the  crown 
and  saying,  that  she  is  not  queen  ?  And  though  experience 
has  shown  so  much  clemency  in  her  majesty,  as  might,  per^ 
haps,  make  subjects  forget  their  duty,  it  is  not  good  to  spori 
or  venture  too  much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
fable  of  the  hare,  who,  upon  the  proclamation  that  all  horned 
beasts  should  depart  the  court,  immediately  fled,  lest  his  ears 
should  bo  construed  to  be  horns ;  and  by  this  apologue  he 
eeei-ns  to  insinuate,  that  even  those  who  heard  or  permitted 
such  dangerous  speeches,  would  not  themselves  be  entirely 
free  from  danger.  He. desired  them  to  beware,  lest  if  they 
meddled  further  with  these  matters,  the  queen  might  look  to 
her  own  power;  and  finding  herself  able  to  suppress  their 
challenged  liberty,  and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  authority,  might 
imitate  the  example  of  Lewis  Xl.^of  France,  who,  as  he 
termed  it,  delivered  the  crown  from  wardship.* 

Though  this  speech  gave  some  disgust,  nobody,  at  the  time, 
replied  any  thing,  but  that  Sir  Humphrey  mistook  the  mean- 
ing of  the  house,  and  of  the  member  who  made  the  motion : 
they  never  had  any  other  purpose,  than  to  represent  their 
grievances,  in  due  and  seemly  form,  unto  her  majesty.  But 
in  a  subsequent  debate,  Peter  Wentworth,  a  man  of  a  superior 
free  spirit,  called  that  speech  an  insult  on  the  house  ;  noted 
Sir  Humphrey's  disposition  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince ; 
compared  him  to  the  chameleon,  which  can  change  itself  into 
all  colors,  except  white;  and  recommended  to  the  house  a 
due  care  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment.t  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion  against  the 
exclusive  patent  had  no  effect.  Bell,  the  member  who  first 
introduced  it,  was  sent  for  by  the  council,  and  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He  returned  to  the  house  with 
such  an  amazed  countenance,  tlxit  all  the  members,  well 
informed  of  the  reason,  were  struck  with  terror ;  and  during 
some  time  no  one  durst  rise  to  speak  of  any  matter  of  impor- 
'  tance,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  queen  and  council. 
Even  after  the  fears  of  the  commons  were  somewhat  abated, 
the  members  spoke  with  extreme  precaution  ;  and  by  employ- 
ing most  of  their  discourse  in  preambles  and  apologies,  they 
showed  their  conscious  terror  of  the  rod  which  hung  over 
them.  Wherever  any  delicate  point  was  touched,  though 
ever  so  gently  ;  nay,  seamed  to  be  approached,  though  at  ever 

»  D'Ewes,  p.  168.  t  D'Ewcs,  p.  175. 
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BO  great  a  distance ;  the  whisper  ran  about  the  house, _"  The 
queen  will  be  offended  ;  the  council  will  be  extremely  dis- 
pleased:" and  by  tliese  surmises  men  were  warned  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  tlie  patent,  which  the  queen  defended  with  such  imperious 
violence,  was  contrived  for  the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and 
was  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
of  her  industrious  subjects.* 

Thus  every  thing  which  passed  the  two  houses  was  ex 
tremely  respectful  and  submissive ;  yet  did  the  queen  think  it 
incumbent  on  her,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  to  check, 
and  that  with  great  severity,  those  feeble  efforts  of  liberty 
which  had  appeared  in  the  motions  and  speeches  of  some 
membere.  The  lord  keeper  told  the  commons,  in  her. 
majesty's  name,  that  though  the  majority  of  the  lower  house 
had  shown  themselves  in  their  proceedings  discreet  and  dutiful, 
yet  a  few  of  them  had  discovered  a  contraiy  character,  and 
had  justly  merited  the  reproach  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and 
presumptuous  :  contrary  to  their  duty,  both  as  subjects  and 
parliament  men;  nay,  contrary  to  the  express  injunctions 
given  them  from  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  session; 
injunctions  which  it  might  well  become  them  to  have  better 
attended  to ;  they  had  presumed  to  call  in  question  her 
majesty's  grants  and  prerogatives.  But  her  majesty  warns 
them,  that  since  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themselves,  they  are 
otherwise  to  be  admonished  :  some  other  species  of  correction 
must  be  found  for  them  ;  since  neither  the  commands  of  her 
majesty,  nor  the  example  of  their  wiser  brethren,  can  reclaim 
their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  folly,  by  which 
they  are  thus  led  to  meddle  with  what  nowise  belongs  to 
them,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  compass  of  their  under- 
standing.t 

In  all  these  transactions  appears  clearly  the  opinion  which 
Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  duty  and  authority  of  parlia- 
ments. They  were  not  to  canvass  any  matters  of  state  ;  still 
less  were  they  to  meddle  with  the  church.  Questions  of  either 
kind  were  far  above  their  reach,  and  were  appropriated  to  the 
prince  alone,  or  to  those  councils  and  ministers  with  whom  he 
was  pleased  to  intrust  them.  What  then  was  the  office  of 
parliaments  .'  They  might  give  directions  for  the  due  tanning 
of  leather,  or  milling  of  cloth ;  for  the  preservation  of  pheas 
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ants  and  partridges  ;  for  the  reparation  of  bridges  and  high, 
ways  ;  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds  or  common  beggars. 
Regulations  concerning  the  police  of  the  country  came  prop- 
erly under  their  inspection  ;  and  the  laws  of  this  kind  which 
they  prescribed,  had,  if  not  a  greater,  yet  a  more  durable 
authority,  than  those  which  were  derived  solely  from  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  sovereign.  Precedents  or  reports  could  fix 
a  rule  for  decisions  in  private  property,  or  the  punishment  of 
crimes ;  but  no  alteration  or  innovation  in  the  municipal  law 
could  proceed  from  any  other  source  than  the  parliament . 
nor  would  the  courts  of  justice  be  induced  to  change  theii 
established  practice  by  an  order  of  council.  But  the  most 
acceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  the  granting 
of  subsidies ;  the  attainting  and  punishing  of  the  obnoxious 
nobility,  or  any  minister  of  state  after  his  fall ;  the  counte- 
nancing of  such  great  efforts  of  power,  as  might  be  deemed 
somewhat  exceptionable,  when  they  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  sovereign.  The  redress  of  grievances  were  sometimes 
promised  to  the  people  ;  but  seldom  could  have  place,  while 
it  was  an  established  rule,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
must  not  be  abridged,  or  so  much  as  questioned  and  examined 
in  parliament.  Even  though  monopolies  and  exclusive  com- 
pariies  had  already  reached  an  enormous  height,  and  were 
every  day  increasing  to  the  destruction  of  all  liberty,  and 
extinction  of  all  industry,  it  was  criminal  in  a  member  to 
propose,  in  the  most  dutiful  and  regular  manner,  a  parlia- 
mentary application  against  any  of  them. 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  secret  by  Eliz- 
abeth, nor  smoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or  plausiblie, 
pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  her  speeches  and 
messages  to  parliament ;  and  were  accompanied  with  all  the 
haughtiness,  nay,  sometimes  bitterness  of  expression,  which 
the  meanest  servant  could  look  for  from  his  offended  master. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  conduct,  Elizabeth  continued  to  be 
the  most  popular  sovereign  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
England  ;  because  the  maxims  of  her  reign  were  conforma- 
ble to  the  principles  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  constitution.  The  continued 
encroachments  of  popular  assemblies  on  Elizabeth's  succes- 
sors have  so  changed  our  ideas  in  these  matters,  that  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  curious,  and 
even,  at  first,  surprising;  but  they  were  so  little  remarked 
during  the  time,  that  neither  Camden,  though  a  contemporarv 
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writer,  nor  any  other  historian,  has  taken  any  notice  of  them,. 
So  absolute,  indeed,  was  the  authority  of  the  crown,  that  the 
precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled,  and  was  preserved, 
by  the  Puritans  alone  ;  and  it  was  to  this  sect,  whose  princi- 
ples appear  so  frivolous,  and  habits  so  I'idiculous,  that  the 
English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution.  Actu- 
ated by  that  zeal  which  belongs  to  innovators,  and  by  the 
courage  which  enthusiasm  inspires,  they  hazarded  the  utmost 
indignation  of  their  sovereign,  and  employing  all  their  industry 
to  be  elected  into  parliament, — a  matter  not  difficult  while  a, 
seat  was  rather  regarded  as  a  burden  than  an  advantage  *  — 
they  first  acquired  a  majority  in  that  assembly,  and  then 
obtained  an  ascendent  over  the  church  and  monarchy. 

The  following  were  the  principal  laws  enacted  this  session. 
It  was  declared  treason, -during  the  lifetime  of  the  queen,  to 
affirm  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sovereign,  or  that  any  other 
possessed  a  preferable  title,  or  that  she  was  a  heretic,  schis- 
matic, or  infidel,  or  that  tlie  laws  and  statutes  cannot  limit  and 
determine  the  right  of  the  crown  and  the  successor  thereof : 
to  maintain,  in  writing  or  printing,  that  any  person,  except  the 
"  natural  issue  "  of  her  body,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  queen's 
heir  or  successor,  subjected  the  person  and  all  his  abettors, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  imprisonment  during  a  year,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  half  their  goods  :  the  second  offence  subjected 
them  to  the  penalty  of  a  praemunire.t  This  law  was  plainly 
levelled  against  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  partisans  ;  and 
implied  an  avowal,  that  Ehzabeth  never  intended  to  declare 
her  successor.  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  usual  phrase  of 
"  lawful  issue,"  which  the  parliament  thought  indecent  towards 
the  queen,  as  if  she  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  other,  was 
changed  into  that  of  "  natural  issue."  But  this  alteration  was 
the  source  of  pleasantry  during  the  time  ;  and  some  suspected 
a  deeper  design,  as  if  Leicester  intended,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
demise,  to  produce  some  bastard  of  his  own,  and  affirm  that 
he  was  her  offspring.| 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  whosoever  by  bulls  should  publish 
absolutions  or  other  rescript* of  the  pope,  or  should,  by  means 
af  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the  church  of  Eome,  such 

*  It  appeared  this  session,  that  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  had  been 
given  to  a  mayor  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  D'Ewes,  p.  181.  It  ia 
probable  that  the  member  had  no  other  view  than  the  privilege  of 
Deing  free  from  arrests. 
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offenders,  as  well  as  those  who  were  so  reconciled,  should  be 
guilty  of  treason.-  The  penalty  of  a  prfemunire  was  imposed 
on -every  one  who  imported  any  Agnus  Dei,  crucifix,, or  such 
other  implement  of  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  pope.* 
The  former  laws  against  usury  were  enforced  by  a  new  stat- 
ute.t  A  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths  was  granted 
by  parliament.  The  queen,  as  she  was  determined  to  yield 
to  them  none  of  her  power,  was  very  cautious  in  asking  them 
for  any  supply.  She  endeavored,  either  by  a  rigid  frugahty 
to  make  her  ordinary  revenues  suffice  for  the  necessities  of 
the  crown,  or  she  employed  her  prerogative,  and  procured 
money  by  the  granting  of  patents,  monopolies,  or  by  some 
such  ruinous  expedient. 

Though  Elizabeth  possessed  such  uncontrolled  authority 
over  her  parliaments,  and  -such  extensive  influence  over  her 
people  ;  though,  during  a  course  of  thirteen  years,  she  had 
maintained  the  public  tranquillity,  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  hasty  and  ill-concerted  insurrection  in  the  north  ;  she 
was  still  kept  in  great  anxiety,  and  felt  her  throne  perpetually 
totter  under  her.  The  violent  commotions  excited  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  seemed  in  one 
view  to  secure  her  against  any  disturbance ;  but  they  served, 
on  more  reflection,  to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  her  situa- 
tion, when  she  remarked  that  England,  no  less  than  these 
neighboring  countries,  contained  the  seeds  of  intestine  discord  ; 
the  differences  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  furious  intolerance 
and  animosity  of  the  opposite  sectaries. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bayonne  in  1566,  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  had  not  been  concluded  so  secretly  but 
int°Iligence  of  it  had  reached  Conde,  Coligny,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Hugonots  ;  and  finding  that  the  measures  of 
the  court  agreed  with  their  suspicions,  they  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  cruel  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  Catholics  were  aware  of  the  danger.  The  Hugo- 
nots, though  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind 
of  separate  empire;  and  being  closely  united,  as  well  by  their 
religious  zeal  as  by  the  dangers  fo  which  they  were  perpetu- 
ally exposed,  they  obeyed  with  entire  submission  the  orders 
of  their  leaders,  and  were  ready  on  every  signal  to  fly  to 
arms.  The  king  and  queen  mother  were  living  in  great 
security  at  Monceaux,  in  Brie,  when  they  found  themselves 
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surrounded  by  Protestant  troops,  which  had  secretly  marched 
thither  from  all  quarters  ;  and  had  not  a  body  of  Swiss-  come 
speedily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted  them  with  great  intre- 
pidity to  Paris,  they  must  have  fallen,  without  resistance,  into 
the  hands  of  the  malecontents.  A  battle  was  afterwards 
fought  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis ;  where,  though  the  old  con- 
stable, Montmorency,  the  general  of  the  Catholics,  was  killed 
combating  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  Hugonota 
were  finally  defeated.  Conde,  collecting  his  broken  forces, 
and  receiving  a  strong  reenforcement  from  the  German  Prot- 
estants, appeared  again  in  the  field  ;  and  laying  siege  to  Char- 
tres,  a  place  of  great  importance,  obliged  the  court  to  agree 
to  a  new  accommodation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animosity  of  those  religionists,  that 
even  had  the  leaders  on  both  sides  been  ever  so  sincere  in 
their  intentions  for  peace,  and  reposed  ever  so  much  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  retain 
the  people  in  tranquillity ;  much  more  where  such  extreme 
jealousy  prevailed,  and  where  the  court  employed  every  paci- 
fication as  a  snare  for  their  enemies.  A  plan  was  laid  for 
seizing  the  person  of  the  prince  and  admiral ;  who  narrowly 
escaped  to  Eochelle,  and  summoned  their  partisans  to  their 
assistance.*  The  civil  wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury 
than  ever,  and  the  parties  became  still  more  exasperated 
against  each  other.  The  young  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
the  king,  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  fought, 
in  1569,  a  great  battle  at  Jarnac  with  the  Hugonots,  where 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  killed,  and  hie  army  defeated. 
This  discomfiture,  with  the  loss  of  so  great  a  leader,  reduced 
not  the  Hugonots  to  despair.  The  admiral  still  supported  the 
cause ;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  the 
prince  of  Navarre,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Conde,  he  encouraged  the  party  rather  to  perish 
bravely  in  the  field,  than  ignominiously  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  He  collected  such  numbers,  so  determined  to 
endure  every  extremity,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  head 
against  the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  being  strengthened  by  a  new 
reenforcement  of  Germans,  he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat, 
and  to  divide  his  forces. 

Coligny  then  laid  siege  to  Poictiers  ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  all 
France   were   fixed  on  this   enterprise,  the   duke  of  Guise, 
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emulous  of'  the  renown  which  his  father  had  acquired  by^  tae 
defence  of  Metz,  threw  himself  into  the  place,  and  so  ani- 
mated  the  garrison  by  his  valor  and.  conduct,  that  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  that  unrivalled  fame  and  grandeur  afterwards  attained  by 
this  duke  of  Guise.  The  attachment  which  all  the  Catholics 
had  borne  to  his  father,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the 
son  ;  and  men  pleased  themselves  in  comparing  all  the  great 
and  shining  qualilies  which  seemed,  in  a  manner,  hereditary 
in  that  family.  Equal  in  affability,  in  munificence,  in  address, 
in  eloquence,  and  in  every  quality  which  engages  the  affec- 
tions of  men  ;  equal  also  in  valor,  in  conduct,  in  enterprise, 
in  capacity  ;  there  seemed  only  this  difference  between  them, 
that  the  son,  educated  in  more  turbulent  times,  and  finding  a 
greater  dissolution  of  all  law  and  order,  exceeded  the  father 
in  ambition  and  temerity,  and  was  engaged  in  enterprises  still 
more  destructive  to  the  authority  of  his  sovereign,  and  to 
the  repose  of  his  native  country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the  civil  com- 
motions of  France,  was  nowise  pleased  with  this  new  rise 
of  her  enemies,  the  Guises ;  and  being  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  the  Protestants,  whose  interests  were  connected  whh  her 
own,*  she  was  engaged,  notwithstanding  her  aversion  from  all 
rebellion,  and  from  all  opposition  to  the^will  of  the  sovereign, 
to  give  them  secretly  some  assistance.  Be.sides  employing 
her  authority  with  the  German  princes,  she  lent  money  to  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  received  some  jewels  as  pledges  for 
the  loan.  And  she  permitted  Henry  Champernon  to  levy, 
and  transport  over  into  France,  a  regiment  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers  ;  among  whom  Walter  Ealeigh,  then  a 
young  man,  began  to  distinguish  himself,  in  that  great  school 
of  military  valor.t  The  admiral,  constrained  by  the  impa 
tience  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  them, 
fought  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of  Moncontour  in 
Poiotou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The  court 
of  France,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  experience  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Hugonots,  and  the  vigor  of  Coligny,  vainly 
flattered  themselves  thfit  the  force  of  the  rebels  .vvas  at  last 
finally  annihilated  ;  and  they  neglected  further  preparations 
against  a  foe,  who,  they  thought,  could  never  more  become 
dangerous.     They  were  surprised  to  hear,  that  this  leader  had 

•  Haynes,  p.  471.  t  Camden,  p.  423. 
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appeared,  without  dismay,  in  another  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom ;  had  encouraged  the  young  princes,  whom  he  governed, 
to  like  constancy ;  had  assembled  an  army  ;  had  taken  the  field  ; 
and  was  even  strong  enough  to  threaten  Paris.  The  public 
finances,  diminished  by  the  continued  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom, and  wasted  by  so  many  fruitless  military  enterprises, 
could  no  longer  bear  the  charge  of  a  new  armament,  and  the 
king,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  animosity  against  the  Hu- 
gonots,  was  obliged,  in  1570,  to  conclude  an  accommodation 
■with  them,  to  grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and 
to  renew  the  edicts  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Though  a  pacification  was  seemingly  concluded,  the  mind 
of  Charles  was  nowise  reconciled  to  his  rebellious  subjects  ; 
and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  foregoing,  was  nothing 
but  a  snare,  by  which  the  perfidious  court  had  projected  to 
destroy  at  once,  witliout  danger,  all  its  formidable  enemies. 
As  the  two  young  princes,  the  admiral,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Hugonots,  instructed  by  past  experience,  discovered  an 
extreme  distrust  of  the  king's  intentions,  and  kept  themselves 
in  security  at  a  distance,  all  possible  artifices  were  employed 
to  remove  their  apprehensions,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  new  counsels  which  seemed  to  be  embraced. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  were  religiousl}'  observed  to  them ; 
the  toleration  was  strictly  maintained  ;  all  attempts  made  by 
the  zealous  Catholics  to  infringe  it  were  punished  with  severity ; 
offices,  and  favors,  and  honors  were  bestowed  on  the  principal 
nobility  among  the  Protestants  ;  and  the  king  and  council 
every  where  declared  that,  tired  of  civil  disorders,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  forcing  men's  consciences,  they 
were  thenceforth  determined  to  allow  every  one  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  religion. 

Among  the  other  artifices  employed  to  lull  the  Protestants 
into  a  fatal  security,  Charles  affected  to  enter  into  close  con- 
nections with  EUzabeth  ;  and  as  it  seemed  not  the  interest  of 
France  to  forward  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,  that  princess  the  more  easily  flattered  herself  that 
the  French  monarch  would  prefer  her  friendship  to  that  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  The  better  to  deceive  her,  proposals  of 
marriage  were  made  her  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  a  prince 
whose  youth,  beauty,  and  reputation  for  valor  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  recommend  him  to  a  woman  who  had  appeared 
not  altogether  insensible  to  these  endowments.  The  queen 
immediately  founded  on  this  offer  the  project  of  deceiving  the 
VOL.  IV.  13  H 
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court  of  France  ;  and  being  intent  on  that  artifice,  she  laid 
herself  the  more  open  to  be  deceived.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  regard  to  the  marriage  ;  terms  of  the  con- 
tract were  proposed ;  difficulties  started  and  removed ;  and 
the  two  courts,  equally  insincere,  though  not  equally  culpable, 
seemed  to  approach  every  day  nearer  to  each  other  in  their 
demands  and  concessions.  The  great  obstacle  seemed  to  lie 
in  adjusting  the  difference  of  leligion;  beca.use  Elizabeth^ 
who  recommended  toleration  to  Charles,  was  determined  not 
to  grant  it  in  her  own  dominions,  not  even  tc  h>er  husband ; 
and  the  duke  of  Anjou  seemed  unwilling  to  submit,  for  the 
sake  of  interest,  to  the  dishonor  of  an  apostasy.* 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  so  much 
in  any  contrivances  as  in  those  which  were  conjoined  with  her 
coquetry ;  and  as  her  character  in  this  particular  was  gener- 
ally known,  the  court  of  France  thought  that  they  might, 
without  danger  of  forming  any  final  conclusion,  venture  the 
further  in  their  concessions  and  offers  to  her.  The  queen 
also  had  other  motives  for  dissimulation.  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  discouraging  Mary's  partisans  by  the  prospect  of  an 
alliance  between  France  and  England,  her  situation  with 
Philip  demanded  her  utmost  vigilance  and  attention ;  and  the 
violent  authority  established  in  the  Low  Countries  made  her 
desirous  of  fortifying  herself  even  with  the  bare  appearance 
of  a  new  confederacy. 

The  theological  controversies  which  had  long  agitated 
Europe,  had  fYina  the  beginning  penetrated  into  the  -Low 
Countries  ;  and  as  these  provinces  maintained  an  extensive 
commerce,  they  had  early  received,  from  every  kingdom  with 
which  they  corresponded,  a  tincture  of  religious  inpovation. 
An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed,  which  had  been  zealously 
propagated  by  priests,  and  implicitly  received  by  sovereignSj 
that  heresy  was  closely  connected  with  rebellion,  and  that 
every  great  or  violent  alteration  in  the  church  involved  a  like 
revolution  in  the  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal  of  the 
reformers  would  seldom  allow  them  to  wait  the  consent  of 
the  magistrate  to  their  innovations  :  they  became  less  dutiful 
when  opposed  and  punished ;  and  though  their  pretended 
spirit  of  reasoning  and  inquiry  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
new  species  of  implicit  faith,  the  prince  took  the  alarm,  as  if 

*  Camden,  p.  133.  Bayila,  lib.  v.  Digges's  Complete  Ambassador 
p.  H,  UO,  Ul. 
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no  institutions  vJould  \je  secure  fronfi  the  tcrnerity  of  their 
researches.  The  ejnperor  Charles,  who  proposed  to  augment 
his  authority  under  prelence  of  defending  the  Catholic  ftiith, 
easily  adopted  these  politic;.!  principles ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  limited  prerogative  which  he  possessed  in  the  Netherlands, 
he  published  the  most  arbitrary,  severe,  and  tyrannical  edicts 
against  the  -Protestants  ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  execution 
of  them  should  be  no  less  violent  and  sanguinary.  He  was 
neither  cruel  nor  bigoted  in  his  natural  disposition  ;  yet  an 
historian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has  com- 
puted, that  in  the  several  persecutions  promoted  by  that 
monarch,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.*  But  these  severe  remedies, 
far  from  answering  the  purposes  intended,  had  rather  served 
to  augment  the  numbers  as  well  as  zeal  of  the  reformers  ;  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  towns,  seeing  no  end  of  those 
barbarous  executions,  felt  their  humanity  rebel  against  their 
principles,  and  declined  any  further  persecution  of  the  new 
doctrines. 

When  Philip  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions,  the  Flem- 
ings were  justly  alarmed  with  new  apprehensions,  lest  their 
prince,  observing  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates,  should  take 
the  execution  of  the  edicts  from  such  remiss  hands,  and 
should  establish  the  inquisition  in  the  Low  Countries,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  iniquities  and  barbarities  which  attended  it 
in  Spain.  The  severe  and  unrelenting  character  of  the  man, 
his  professed  attachment  to  Spanish  manners,  the  inflexible 
iigotry  of  his  principles  ;  all  these  circumstances  increased 
their  terror  ;  and  when  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a 
known  intention  never  to  return,  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants 
was  extremely  augmented,  and  their  dread  of  those  tyratinical 
orders  which  their  sovereign,  surrounded  with  Spanish  minis- 
ters, would  issue  from  his  cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  left  the 
duchess  of  Parma  governess  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the 
plain  good  sense  and  good  temper  of  that  princess,  had  she 
been  intrusted  with  the  sole  power,  would  have  preserved  the 
submission  of  those  opulent  provitices,  which  were  lost  from 
that  refinement  of  treacherous  and  barbarous  politics  on  which 
Philip  so  highly  valued   himself.     The  Flemings  fouild,  that 

•  Grotii  Annal.  lib.  i.  Father  Paul,  another  great  authority,  com- 
putes, in  a  passage  above  cited,  that  fifty  thousand  persons  were  put 
to  death  in  the  Low  Countries  aloue. 
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the  name  alone  of  regent  remained  with  the  duchess  ;  that 
Cardinal  Granville  entirely  possessed  the  king's  confidence ; 
that  attempts  were  every  day  made  on  their  liberties  ;  that 
a  resolution  was  taken  never  more  to  assemble  the  states  ; 
that  new  bishoprics  -were  arbitrarily  erected,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  persecuting  edicts ;  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  must  expect  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  province  under  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  discontents  of 
the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the  gentry, 
which  encouraged  the  mutiny  of  the  populace  ;  and  all  orders 
of  men  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  revolt.  Associations 
were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  presented,  names  of  dis- 
tinction assumed,  badges  of  party  displayed  ;  and  the  current 
of  the  people,  impelled  by  religious  zeal,  and  irritated  by 
feeble  resistance,  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  several  towns, 
particularly  in  Antwerp,  they  made  an  open  invasion  on  the 
established  worship,  pillaged,  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
broke  the  images,  and  committed  the  most  unwarrantable 
disorders. 

The  wiser  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  prmce  of 
Orange,  and  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were  alarmed  at 
these  excesses,  to  which  their  own  discontents  had  at  first 
given  countenance ;  and  seconding  the  wisdom  of  the  gov- 
erness, they  suppressed  the  dangerous  insurrections,  punished 
the  ringleaders,  and  reduced  all  the  provinces  to  a  state  of 
order  and  submission.  But  Philip  was  not  contented  with  the 
reestablishment  of  his  ancient  authority  :  he  considered  that 
provinces  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  could  not  be 
ruled  by  a  limited  prerogative ;  and  that  a  prince  who  must 
entreat  rather  than  command,  would  necessarily,  when  he 
resided  not  among  the  people,  feel  everj'  day  a  diminution  of 
his  power  and  influence.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  late  popular  disorders  as  a  pretence  for  entirely 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  Low  Country  provinces,  and 
for  ruling  them  thenceforth  with  a  military  and  arbitrary 
authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  design,  he  employed  a  man 
who  was  a  proper  instrument  in  the  hands  of  such  a  tyrant. 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had  been  educated  amidst 
arms ;  and  hawing  attained  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the 
military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to  transfer  into  all  government 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp,  and  to  conceive  no  measures 
between  prince  and  subject  but  those  of  rigid  command  and 
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implicit  obedience.  This  general,  in  1568,  conducted  from 
Itixly  to  the  Low  Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Span- 
iards ;  and  his  avowed  animosity  to  the  Flemings,  with  his 
known  character,  struck  that  whole  people  with  terror  and 
consternation.  It  belongs  not  to  our  subject  to  relate  at  length 
those  violences  which  Alva's  natural  barbarity,  steeled  by 
reflection  and  aggravated  by  insolence,  exercised  on  those 
flourishing  provinces.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  all  their  privi- 
leges, the  gift  of  so  many  princes,  and  the  inheritance  of  so 
many  ages,  were  openly  and  expressly  abolished  by  edict ; 
arbitrary  and  sanguinary  tribunals  erected  ;  the  counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn,  in  spite  of  their  great  merits  and  past  ser- 
vices, brought  to  the  scaffbld  ;  multitudes  of  all  ranks  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  thence  delivered  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and  notwithstanding  the  peaceable  submission  of  all 
men,  nothing  was  heard  of  but  confiscation,  imprisonment, 
exile,  torture,  and  death. 

Elizabeth  was  equally  displeased  to  see  the  progress  of  that 
scheme  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants,  and  to 
observe  the  erection  of  so  gi-eat  a  military  power  in  a  state 
situated  in  so  near  a  neighborhood.  She  gave  protection  to 
all  the  Flemish  exiles  who  took  shelter  in  her  dominions  ;  and 
as  many  of  these  were  the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  rendered  that'  country  celebrated  for  its 
arts,  she  reaped  the  advantage  of  introducing  into  England 
some  useful  manufactures,  which  were  formerly  unknown  in 
that  kingdom.  Foreseeing  that  the  violent  government  of  Alva 
could  not  long  subsist  without  exciting  some  commotion,  she 
ventured  to  commit  an  insult  upon  him,  which  she  would  have 
been  cautious  not  to  hazard  against  a  more  established  author- 
ity. Some  Genoese  merchants  had  engaged,  by  contract  with 
Philip,  to  transport  into  Flanders  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand-  crowns  ;  and  the  vessels  on  which  this  money  was 
embarked,  had  been  attacked  in  the  Channel  by  some  pri- 
vateers equipped  by  the  French  Hugonots,  and  had  taken 
shelter  in  Plymouth  .and  Southampton.  The  commanders 
of  the  ships  pretended  that  the  money  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Spain  ;  but  the  queen,  finding  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  the 
property  of  Genoese  merchants,  took  possession  of  it  as  a 
loan  ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  the  duke  of  Alva  of  this 
resource  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  necessity.  Alva,  in 
revenge,  seized  all  the  English  merchants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, threw  them  into  prison,  and  confiscai,ed  their  effects. 
13* 
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The  queen  retaliated  by  a  like  violence  on  the  Flemish  and 
Spanish  merchants  ;  and  gave  all  the  English  liberty  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  subjects  of  Philip. 

These  differences  were  afterwards  accommodated  by  treaty, 
and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  merchants  ;  but 
nothing  could  repair  the  loss  which  so  well-timed  a  blow 
inflicted  on  the  Spanish  government  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Alva,  in  want  of  money,  and  dreading  the  immediate  mutiny 
of  his  troops,  to  whom  great  arrears  were  due,  imposed,  by  his 
arbitrary  will,  the  most  ruinous  taxes  on  the  people.  He  not 
only  required  the  hundredth  penny,  and  the  twentieth  of  all 
immovable  goods ;  he  also  demanded  the  tenth  of  all  movable 
goods  on  every  sale  ;  an  absurd  tyranny,  which  would  not 
only  have  destroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even  have 
restrained  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  The  people  refused 
compliance;  the  duke  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient 
of  the  gibbet ;  and  thus  matters  came  still  nearer  the  last 
extremities  between  the  Flenaings  and  the  Spaniards.* 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  her  insults,  had  naturally  recourse  to  one  policy,  the 
supporting  of  the  cause  and  pretensions  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ; 
and  A'va,  whose  measures  were  ever  violent,  soon  opened  a 
secret  intercourse  with  that  princess.  There  was  one  Kodolphi, 
a,  Florentine  merchant,  who  had  resided  about  fifteen  years  in 
London,  and  who,  while  he  conducted  his  commerce  in  Eng-. 
land,  had  managed  all  the  correspondence  of  the  court  of 
|i,qrne  with  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry .+  He  had  been 
jlirown  into  prison  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk's; 
intrigues  with  Mary  had  been  discovered ;  but  either  no  proof 
was  found  against  him,  or  the  part  which  he  had  acted  was 
not  very  criminal  ;  and  he  soon  after  recovered  his  liberty. 
Thisi  man,  zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  had  formed  a  scheme, 
in  concert  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  subverting  the 
government,  by  a  foreign  invasion  and  a  domestic  insurrection ; 
and  when  he  communicated  his  project  by  letter  to  Mary,  he 
found,  that  as  she  was  now  fully  convinced  of  Elizabeth's 
artifices,  and  despaired  of  ever  recovering  her  authority,  o 
even  her  liberty,  by  pacific  measures,  she  willingly  gave  he 
concurrence.  The  great  number  of  discontented  Catliolics 
were  the  chief  source  of  their  hopes  on  the  side  of  England 

• : — 

*  Beutivoglio,  part.  i.  lib.  v.    Camden,  p.  4'  6. 
t  Jiesley,  p.  123.    State  Trials,  yo\.  i.  p.  87. 
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and  they  also  observed  that  the  kingdom  was  at  that  time  full 
of  indigent  gentry,  chiefly  younger  brothers,  who,  having  at 
present,  by  the  late  decay  of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languish- 
ing state  of  commerce,  no  prospect  of  a  livelihood  suitable  to 
their  birth,  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any  desperate 
enterprise.*  But  in  order  to  inspire  life  and  courage  into  all 
these  malecontents,  it  was  requisite  that  some  great  nobleman 
should  put  himself  at  their  head  ;  and  no  one  appeared  to 
Rodolphi,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who  entered  into  all 
these  intrigues,  so  proper,  both  on  account  of  his  power  and 
his  popularity,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

This  nobleman,  when  released  from  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  had  given  his  promise,  that  he  would  drop  all  inter- 
course with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  t  but  finding  that  lie  had  lost, 
and,  as  he  feared,  beyond  recovery,  the  confidence  and  favoi 
of  Elizabeth,  and  being  still  in  some  degree  restrained  from 
his  liberty,  he  was  tempted,  by  impatience  and  despair,  to 
violate  his  word,  and  to  open  anew  his  correspondence  with 
the  captive  princess.|  A  promise  of  marriage  was  renewed 
between  them  ;  the  duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  inter- 
ests ;  and  as  his  remorses  gradually  diminished  in  the  course 
of  these  transactions,  he  was  pushed  to  give  his  consent  to 
enterprises  still  more  criminal.  Rodolphi's  plan  was,  that 
the  duke  of  Alva  should,  on  some  other  pretence,  assemble  a 
great  quantity  of  shipping  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  should  trans- 
port a  body  of  six  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  into 
England ;  should  land  them  at  Harwich,  where  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  to  join  them  with  all  his  friends  ;  should  thence 
march  directly  to  London,  and  oblige  the  queen  to  submit  to 
whatever  terms  the  conspirators  should  please  to  impose  upon 
her.§  Norfolk  expressed  his  assent  to  this  plan ;  and  three 
letters,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  written  in  his  name  by 
Rodolphi ;  one  to  Alva,  another  to  the  pope,  and  a  third  to 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  the  duke,  apprehensive  of  the  danger, 
refused  to  sign  them.||  He  only  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor a  servant  and  confidant,  named  Barker,  as  well  to  notify 
his  concurrence  in  the  plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the  authenticit}' 
of  these  letters  ;  and  Rodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter  of 
credence  from  the  ambassador,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 

*  Lesley,  p.  123.  t  Haynes,  p.  671. 

J  State  Trials,  voL  i.  p.  102. 

}  Lesley,  p.  155.     State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  87. 
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Brussels  and  to  Rome.  The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  em- 
braced the  scheme  with  alacrity  :  Rodolphi  informed  Norfolk 
of  their  intentions  ;  *  and  every  thing  seemed  to  concur  in 
forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwiil. standing  these  criminal  enterprises,  had 
never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  h.s  country, 
and  his  religion  ;  and  though  he  had  laid  the  plan  both  of  an 
invasion  and  an  insurrection,  he  still  flattered  himself,  that  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions  would  justify  the  violence  of  his 
m"easures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent 
to  his  marriage,  he  could  not  justly  reproach  himself  as  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor.t  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  considering  the 
queen's  vigor  and  spirit,  the  scheme,  if  successful,  must  finally 
have  ended  in  dethroning  her ;  and  her  authority  was  here 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger. 

The  conspiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth^  and  that  of  Secretary  Cecil,  v/ho  now  bore  the 
title  of  Lord  Burleigh.  It  was  from  another  attempt  of  Nor- 
folk's that  they  first  obtained  a  hint,  which,  being  diligently 
traced,  led  at  last  to  a  full  discovery.  Mary  had  intended  to 
send  a  sum  of  money  to  Lord  Herreis  and  her  partisans  in 
Scotland  ;  and  Norfolk  undertook  to  have  it  delivered  to  Ban- 
nister, a  servant  of  his,  at  that  time  in  the  north,  who  was  to 
find  some  expedient  for  conveying  it  to  Lord  Herreis.|  He 
intrusted  the  money  to  a  servant  who  was  not  in  the  secret, 
and  told  him,  that  the  bag  contained  a  sum  of  money  in  silver, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannister  with  a  letter :  but  the 
servant,  conjecturing  from  the  weight  and  size  of  the  bag  that 
it  was  full  of  gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh  ;  who  imme- 
diately ordered  Bannister,  Barker,  and  Hicford,  the  duke's 
secretary,  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  to  undergo  a  severe 
examination.  Torture  made  them  confess  the  whole  truth  ; 
and  as  Hicford,  though  ordered  to  burn  all  papers,  had  care- 
fully kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the  duke's 
chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  house,  full  evidence  now 
appeared  against  his  master.^  Norfolk  himself,  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  made  by  his  servants,  was 
brought  before  the  council ;  and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for 
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his  guilt  by  a  full  confession,  he  persisted  in  denying  every 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  queen  always 
declared,  that  if  he  had  given  her  this  proof  of  his  sincere 
repentance,  she  would  have  pardoned  all  his  former  offences  ;* 
•but  finding  him  obstinate,  slie  committed  him  to  the  Tower 
and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  his  trial.  The  bishop  of 
Eoss  had,  on  some  suspicion,  been  committed  to  custody 
before  the  discovery  of  Norfolk's  guilt ;  and  every  expedient 
was  employed  to  make  him  reveal  his  share  in  the  conspiracy. 
He  at  first  insisted  on  his  privilege  :  but  he  was  told,  that  as 
his  mistress  was  ^o  longer  a  sovereign,  he  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  ambassador,  and  that,  even  if  that  character 
were  allowed,  it  did  not  warrant  him  in  conspiring  against  the 
sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resided.t  As  he  still  refused  to 
answer  interrogatories,  he  was  informed  of  the  confession 
made  by  Norfolk's  servants  ;  after  which  he  no  longer  scrupled 
to  make  a  full  discovery ;  and  his  evidence  put  the  guilt  of 
that  nobleman  beyond  all  question.  [1572.]  A  jury  of 
twenty-five  peers  unanimously  passed  sentence  upon  him. 
The  trial  was  quite  regular,  even  according  to  the  strict  rules 
observed  at  present  in  these  matters  ;  except  that  the  witnesses 
gave  not  their  evidence  in  court,  and  were  not  confronted  with 
the  prisoner  ;  a  laudable  practice,  which  was  not  at  that  time 
observed  in  trials  for  high  treason. 

The  queen  still  hesitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execution ; 
whether  that  she  was  really  moved  by  friendship  and  compas- 
sion towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or  that,  affecting 
the  praise  of  clemency,  she  only  put  on  the  appearance  of 
these  sentiments.  Twice  she  signed  a  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion, and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  sentence ;  f  and  though  her 
ministers  and  counsellors  pushed  her  to  rigor,  she  still  appeared 
irresolute  and  undetermined.  Afler  four  months'  hesitation, 
a  parliament  was  assembled  ;  and  the  commons  addressed  her 
in  strong  terms  for  the  execution  of  the  duke  ;  a  sanction 
which,  when  added  to  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  his 
guilt,  would,  she  thought,  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, 
her  severity  against  that  nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with  calm- 
ness and  constancy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any 
disloyal  intentions  against  the  queen's  authority,  he  acknowl- 
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edged  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered.*  That 
we  may  relate  together  affairs  of  a  similar  nature,  we  shall 
mention,  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  being  delivered  up 
to  the  queen  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  was  also,  a  few  months 
after,  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  his  rebellion. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occasion  or  the  cause  of 
all  these  disturbances  ;  but  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess, 
and  might  reasonably,  from  the  harsh  treatment  which  she 
had  mef  with,  think  herself  entitled  to  use  any  expedient  for 
her  relief,  Elizabeth  durst  not,  as  yet,  form  any  resolution  of 
proceeding  to  extremities  against  her.  She  only  sent  Lord 
Delawar,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  to  expostulate  with  her,  and  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  all  those  parts  of  her  conduct,  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  her  life,  had  given  displeasure  to  Elizabeth :  her  assuming 
the  arms  of  England,  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, intending  to  marry  Norfolk  without  the  queen's  consent, 
concurring  in  the  northern  rebellion,t  practising  with  Rodolphi 
to  engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  England,| 
procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication,  and  allowing 
her  friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  title  of  queen  of  England. 
Mary  justified  herself  from  the  several  articles  of  the  charge, 
either  by  denying  the  facts  imputed  to  her,  or  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  others. §  But  the  queen,  was  little  satisfied  with 
her  apology ;  and  the  parliament  was  so  enraged  against  her, 
that  the  commons  made  a  direct  application  for  her  immediate 
trial  and  execution.  They  employed  some  topics  derived 
from  practice,  and  reason,  and  the  laws  of  nations  ;  but  the 
chief  stress  was  laid  on  passages  and  examples  from  .the  Old 
Testament,|l  which,  if  considered  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct, 
(an  intention  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,)  would  lead 
tp  consequences  destructive  of  all  principles  of  humanity  and 
morality.  Matters  were  here  carried  further  than  Elizabeth 
intended  ;  and  that  princess,  satisfied  with  showing  Mary  the 
disposition  of  the  nation,  sent  to  the  house  her  express  com- 
mands not  to  deal  any  further  at  present  with  the  affair  of  the 
Scottish  queen.fl  Nothing  coulo  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the 
puritanical  interest  prevailed  in  the  house,  than  the  intemperate 
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use  of  authorities  derived  from  Scripture,  especially  from  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  queen  was  so  little  a  lover  of  that 
sect,  that  she  was  not  likely  to  make  any  concession  merely 
in  deference  to  their  solicitation.  She  showed,  this  session, 
her  disapprobation  of  their  schemes  in  another  remarkable 
instance.  The  commons  had  passed  two  bills  for  regulating 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies ;  but  she  sent  them  a  like  imperious 
message  with  her  former  ones  ;  and  by  the  terror  of  her  pre- 
rogative, she  stopped  all  further  proceeding  in  those  matters.* 
But  though  Elizabeth  would  not  carry  matters  to  such 
extremities  against  Mary  as  were  recommended  by  the  par- 
liament, she  was  alarmed  at  the  great  interest  and  the  restless 
spirit  of  that  princess,  as  well  as  her  close  connections  with 
Spain  ;  and  she  thought  it  necessary  both  to  increase  the  rigor 
and  strictness  of  her  confinement,  and  to  follow  maxims  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  she  had  hitherto  pursued  in  her 
management  of  Scotland. t  That  kingdom  remained  still  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Casde  of  Edinburgh,  commanded 
by  Kirkaidy  of  Grange,  had  declared  for  Mary  ;  and  the  lords 
of  that  party,  encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against 
the  regent.  By  a  sudden  and  unexpected  inroad,  they  seized 
that  nobleman  at  Stirling ;  but  finding  that  his  friends,  sallying 
from  the  castle,  were  likely  to  rescue  him,  they  instantly  put 
him  to  death.  The  earl  of  Marre  was  chosen  regent  in  his 
room,  and  found  the  same  difficulties  in  the  government  of 
that  divided  country.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the 
mediation  offered  by  the  French  and  English  ambassadors  ; 
and  to  conclude,  on  equal  terms,  a  truce  with  the  queen's 
party.f  He  was  a  man  of  free  and  generous  spirit,  and 
scorned  to  submit  to  any  dependence  on  England;  and  for 
this  reason  Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  intimate  con- 
nections with  France,  yielded  with  less  reluctance  to  the 
solicitations  of  that  court,  still  maintained  the  appearance  of 
neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  allowed  matters  to  remain 
on  a  balance  in  Scotland.^  But  affairs  soon  after  took  a 
new  turn :  Marre  died  of  melancholy,  with  which  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  affected  him  :  Morton  was 
chosen  regent ;  and  as  this  nobleman  had  secretly  taken  all 
his  measures  with  Elizabeth,  who  no  longer  relied   on   the 
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friendship  of  the  FVench  court,  she  resolved  to  exert  herself 
more  effectually  for  the  support  of  the  party  which  she  had 
alwa5's  favored.  She  sent  Sir  Henry  Killegrew  ambassador 
to  Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  partisans  so  discouraged  by 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  that 
tliey  were  glad  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  accept 
of  an  indemnity  for  all  past  offences.*  The  duke  of  Chalel- 
rault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  with  the  most  considerable  of 
Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their  arms  on  these  conditions. 
The  garrison  alone  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  continued 
refractory.  Kirkaldy's  fortunes  were  desperate  ;  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  assistance  from  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  encouraged  his  obstinacy,  in 
the  view  of  being  able,  from  that  quarter,  to  give  disturbance 
to  England.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  with  the  danger ;  she 
no  more  apprehended  making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen 
of  Scots,  who,  she  found,  would  not  any  longer  he  amused 
by  her  artifices ;  she  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton  ;  and 
she  saw,  that  by  the  submission  of  all  the  considerable  nobility, 
the  pacification  of  Scotland  would  be  an  easy,  as  well  as  a 
most  important  undertaking.  She  ordered,  therefore.  Sir 
William  Drury,  governor  of  Berwick,  to  march  with  some 
troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  besiege  the  castle.t 
The  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion :  Kirkaldy  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ;  Secretary  Lidington,  who 
had  taken  part  with  him,  died,  soon  after,  a  voluntary  death, 
as  is  supposed  ;  and  Scotland  submitting  entirely  to  the  re- 
gent, gave  not,  during  a  long  time,  any  further  inquietude  to 
Elizabeth. 

The  events  which  happened  in  France  were  not  so  agree- 
able to  the  queen's  interests  and  inclinations.  The  fallacious 
pacifications,  which  had  been  so  often  made  with  the  Hugo- 
nots,  gave  them  reason  to  suspect  the  present  intentions  of  the 
court ;  and  after  all  the  other  leaders  of  that  party  were  de- 
ceived into  a  dangerous  credulity,  the  sagacious  admiral  still 
remained  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  his  suspicions  were  at 
last  overcome,  partly  by  the  profound  dissimulation  of  Charles, 
partly  by  his  own  earnest  desire  to  end  the  miseries  of  France, 
and  return  again  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  towards 
his  prince  and  country.     He  considered,  besides,  that  as  the 
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former  violent  conduct  of  the  court  had  ever  met  with  such 
fatal  success,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  a  prince,  who  had  newly 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  appeared  not  to  be  rivetted 
in  any  dangerous  animosities  or  prejudices,  would  be  induced 
to  govern  himself  by  more  moderate  maxims.  And  as  Charles 
was  young,  was  of  a  passionate,  hasty  temper,  and  addicted  to 
pleasure,*  such  deep  perfidy  seemed  either  remote  from  his 
character,  or  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  be  so  uniformly 
supported  by  him.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  ad- 
miral, the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the  Hugonots,  began 
to  repose  themselves  in  full  security,  and  gave  credit  to  the 
treacherous  caresses  and  professions  of  the  French  court. 
Elizabeth  herself,  notwithstanding  her  great  experience  and 
penetration,  entertained  not  the  least  distrust  of  Charles's  sin- 
cerity ;  and  being  pleased  to  find  her  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Guise  removed  from  all  authority,  and  to  observe  an  ani- 
mosity every  day  growing  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchs,  she  concluded  a  defensive  league  with  the  former,t 
and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible  barrier  to  her 
throne.  Walsingham,  her  ambassador,  sent  her  over,  by 
every  courier,  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  honor,  and 
plain  dealing,  and  fidelity  of  that  perfidious  prince. 

The  better  to  blind  the  jealous  Hugonots,  and  draw  their 
leaders  into  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  Charles  ofiered  his 
sister,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Navarre  ;  and 
the  admiral,  with  all  the  considerable  nobility  of  the  party, 
had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  these 
nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally,  if  not  compose 
the  differences,  at  least  appease  the  bloody  animosity  of  the 
two  religions.  The  queen  of  Navarre  was  poisoned  by  orders 
from  the  court ;  the  admiral  was  dangerously  wounded  by  an 
assassin  :  yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dissimulation,  was  suU 
able  to  retain  the  Hugonots  in  their  security ;  till,  on  the  even- 
ing of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after  the  marriage,  the 
signal  was  given  for  a  general  massacre  of  those  religionists, 
and  the  king  himself  in  person  led  the  way  to  these  assassiiia 
tions.  The  hatred  long  entertained  by  the  Parisians  against 
the  Protestants,  made  them  second,  without  any  preparation, 
the  fury  of  the  court ;  and  persons  of  every  condition,  a^e, 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  that  religion,  were 
involved  in  an  undistinguished  ruin.     The  admiral,  his  sop-m- 
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law  Teligni,  Soubize,  Rochefoucault,  Pardaillon,  Piles,  La. 
vardin,  men  who,  during  the  late  wars,  had  signalized  them- 
selves by  the  most  heroic  actions,  were  miserably  butchered 
without  resistance  ;  the  streets  of  Paris  flowed  with  blood ; 
and  the  people,  more  enraged  than  satiated  with  their  cruelty, 
as  if  repining  that  death  had  saved  their  victims  from  further 
insult,  exercised  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the  most 
licentious  brutality.  About  five  hundred  gentlemen  and  men 
of  rank  perished  in  this  massacre  ;  and  near  ten  thousand  of 
inferior  condition.*  Orders  were  instantly  despatched  to  all 
the  provinces  for  a  like  general  execution  of  the  Protestants  ; 
and  in  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  many  other  cities,  the  people 
emulated  the  fury  of  the  capital.  Even  the  murder  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of  Conde,  had  been  proposed  by 
the  duke  of  Guise ;  but  Charles,  softened  by  the  amiable 
manners  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  these  young 
princes  might  easily  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  de- 
termined to  spare  their  lives,  though  he  obliged  them  to  pur- 
chase their  safety  by  a  seeming  change  of  their  religion. 

Charles,  in  order  to  cover  this  barbarous  perfidy,  pretended 
that  a  conspiracy  of  the  Hugonots  to  seize  his  person  had 
been  suddenly  detected  ;  and  that  he  had  been  necessitated, 
for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  severity  against  them. 
He  sent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his  ambassador  in  England,  to  ask 
an  audience,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  this  account  of  the  late 
transaction.  That  minister,  a  man  of  probity^  abhorred  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  his  court,  and  even  scrupled  not  to 
declare  that  he  was  now  ashamed  to  bear  the  name  of  French- 
man ;  +  yet  he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  use 
of  the  apology  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him.  He  met 
with  that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers  which  he  knew  the 
conduct  of  his  master  hud  so  well  merited.  Nothing  could  be 
more  awful  and  afi'ecting  than  the  solemnity  of  his  audience. 
A  melancholy  sorrow  sat  on  every  face  :  silence,  as  in  the 
dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal 
apartment :  the  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
were  ranged  on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  withou' 
aSiirding  him  one  salute  or  favorable  look,  till  he  was  admittet; 
to  the  queen  herself.^  That  princess  received  him  with 
a  more  easy,  if  not  a  more  gracious  countenance  ;  and  hear«i 
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his  apology,  without  discovering  any  visible  symptoms  of 
indignation.  She  then  told  him,  that  though,  on  the  first  rumor 
of  this  dreadful  intelligence,  she  had  been  astonished  that  sa 
many  brave  men  and  loyal  subjects,  who  rested  secure  on  the 
faith  of  their  sovereign,  should  have  been  suddenly  butchered 
in  so  barbarous,  a  manner,  she  had  hitherto  suspended  her 
judgment,  till  further  and  more  certain  information  should  be 
brought  her :  that  the  account  which  he  had  given,  even  if 
founded  on  no  mistake  or  bad  information,  though  it  might 
alleviate,  would  by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's 
counsellors,  or  justify  the  strange  irregularity  of  their  proceed- 
ings :  that  the  same  force  which,  without  resistance,  had  mas- 
sacred so  many  defenceless  men,  could  easily  have  secured 
their  persons,  and  have  reserved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for  pun- 
ishment by  a  legal  sentence,  which  would  have  distinguished 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty :  that  the  admiral  in  particular, 
being  dangerously  wounded,  and  environed  by  the  guards  of 
the  king,  on  whose  protection  he  seemed  entirely  to  rely,  had 
no  means  of  escape,  and  might  surely,  before  his  death,  have 
been  convicted  of"  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  :  that  it  was 
more  worthy  of  a  sovereign  to  reserve  in  his  own  hands  the 
Bword  of  justice,  than  to  commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who, 
being  the  declared  and  mortal  enemies  of  tlie  persons  accused, 
employed  it  without  mercy  and  without  distinction  :  that  if 
these  sentiments  were  just,  even  supposing  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Protestants  to  he  real,  how  much  more  so  if  that  crime 
was  a  calumny  of  their  enemies,  invented  for  their  destruc- 
tion ?  that  if,  upon  inquiiy,  the  innocence  of  these  unhappy 
victims  should  afterwards  appear,  it  was  the  king's  duty  to 
turn  his  vengeance  on  their  defamers,  who  had  thus  cruelly 
abused  his  confidence,  had  murdered  so  many  of  his  brave 
subjects,  and  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  coyer  him  with 
everlasting  dishonor  :  and  that  for  her  part,  she  should  form 
her  judgment  of  his  intentions  by  his  subsequent  conduct ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  should  act  as  desired  by  the  arpbassador, 
and  rather  pity  than  blame  his  masterfor  the  extremities  to 
which  he  had  been  carried.* 

Elizabeth  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  she  now  stood.  In  the  massacre  of  Paris,  she  saw  the 
result  of  that  general  conspiracy  formed  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Protestants  ;  and  she  knew  that  she  herself,  as  the  h.jad 
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and  protectress  of  the  new  religion,  was  exposed  to  the  utmost 
fury  and  resentment  of  the  Catholics.     The  violence  and  cru- 
elty of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  was  another  branch 
of  the   same   conspiracy  ;    and   as  Charles  and   Philip,  two 
princes  nearly  allied  in   perfidy  and  barbarity,  as  well  as  in 
bigotry,  had  now  laid  aside  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had 
avowed  the  most  entire  friendship,*  she  had  reason,  as  soon 
as  they  had  appeased  their  domestic  commotions,  to  dread  the 
effects  of  their  united  counsels.     The  duke  of  Guise  also,  and 
his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive  the  admiral, 
had  hitherto  kept  at  a  distance,  had  now  acquired  an  open  and 
entire  ascendant  in  the  court  of  France  ;  and  she  was  sensi- 
ble that  these  princes,  from  personal  as  well  as  political  rea- 
sons, were  her  declared  and  implacable  enemies.     The  queen 
of  Scots,  their  near  relation  and  close  confederate,  was  the 
pretender  to  her  throne ;  and  though  detained  in  custody,  was 
actuated  by  a  restless  spirit,  and,  besides  her  foreign  allies, 
possessed  numerous  and  zealous  partisans  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.     For  these  reasons  Elizabeth  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent not  to  reject  all  commerce  with  the  French  monarch,  but 
still  to  listen  to  the  professions  of  friendship  which  he  made  her. 
She  allowed  even  the  negotiations  to  be  renewed  for  her  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Alenjon,  Charles's  third  brother  :t 
those  with  the   duke  of  Anjou  had   already  been  broken  off. 
She  sent  the  earl  of  Worcester  to  assist  in  her  name  at  the 
baptism  of  a  young  princess,  born  to  Charles  ;  but  before  she 
agreed  to  give  him  this  last  mark  of  condescension,  she  thought 
it  becoming  her  dignity  to  renew  her  expressions  of  blame, 
and  even  of  detestation,  against  the  cruelties  exercised  on  his 
Protestant  subjects.f     Meanwhile,  she  prepared  herself   for 
that  attack  which  seemed   to  threaten  her  from  the  combined 
power  and  vij^ence   of  the  Komanists  :    she  fortified   Ports- 
mouth, put  hePfleet  i.i  order,  exercised  her  militia,  cultivated 
popularity  with  her  subjects,  acted  with  vigor  for  the  further 
reduction  of  Scotland  under  obedience  to  the  young  king,'and 
renewed  her  alliance  With  the  German  princes,  who  were  no 
ess  alarmed  than  herself  at  these  treacherous  and  sanguinary 
measures,  so  universally  embraced  by  the  Catholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautiously  avoided  coming  to  extrem- 
ities with  Charles,  the  greatest  security  that  she  possessed 
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ngainst  his  violence  ^vns  derived  from  the  difficulties  which 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Hugonots  still  created  to  him. 
Such  of  that  sect  as  lived  near  the  frontiers,  immediately,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  massacres,  fled  into  England,  Germany, 
or  Switzerland  ;  [1573.]  where  they  excited  the  compassion 
and  indignation  of  the  Protestants,  and  prepared  themselves, 
with  increased  forces  and  redoubled  zeal,  to  return  into  France 
and  avenge  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  their  brethren.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  took  shelter  in  the 
nearest  garrisons  occupied  by  the  Hugonots ;  and  finding  that 
they  could  repose  no  faith  in  capitulations,  and  expect  no 
clemency,  were  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  sect  which  Charles  had  hoped  at  one  blow  to 
exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men  on 
foot,  and  possessed,  in  ditfcrent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  above 
a  hundred  cities,  castles,  or  fortresses  ;  *  nor  could  that  prince 
deem  himself  secure  from  the  invasion  threatened  him  by  all 
the  other  Protestants  in  Europe.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  were  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment,  that  they 
ofl'ered  to  levy  an  array  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  to  transport  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain 
them  six  months  at  their  own  charge  :  but  Elizabeth,  who  was 
cautious  in  her  measures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  further 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  religions  by  these  dangerous  cru- 
sades, refused  her  consent,  and  moderated  the  zeal  of  her 
subjects. t  The  German  princes,  less  political,  or  more  secure 
from  the  resentment  of  France,  forwarded  the  levies  made  by 
the  Protestants ;  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  having  es- 
caped from  court,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  these  troops,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Alencon,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  family  of  Montmorency,  and  many  con- 
siderable men  even  among  the  Catholics,  displeased,  either  on 
a  private  or  public  account,  with  the  measures  of  the  court, 
favored  the  progress  of  the  Hugonots ;  and  every  thing  re- 
lapsed into  confusion.  The  king,  instead  of  repenting  his 
violent  counsels,  which  had  brought  matters  to  such  extremi- 
ties, called  aloud  for  new  violences  ;  j:  [1574.]  nor  could  even 
the  •  mortal  distemper,  under  which  he  labored,  modera'ie  the 
rage  and  animosity  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He  diod  with- 
out male   issue,  at  the   age  of  twenty-five  years ;  a   prince 
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whose  character,  containing  that  unusual  mixture  of  dissimu- 
lation and  ferocity,  of  quick  resentment  and  unrelenting  ven- 
geance, executed  the  greatest  mischiefs,  and  threatened  still 
worse,  both  to  his  native  country  and  to  all  Europe. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  some  time  before  been 
elected  king  of  Poland,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  brother's  death, 
than  he  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  France  ; 
and  found  the  kingdom  not  only  involved  in  the  greatest  present 
disorders,  but  exposed  to  infirmities  for  which  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  any  suitable  remedy.  [1575.]  The  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  two  theological  factions,  furious  from 
their  zeal,  and  mutually  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they 
had  committed  or  suffered ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated 
and  moderation  banished,  it  seemed  impracticable  to  find  any 
terms  of  composition  between  them.  Each  party  had  devoted 
itself  to  leaders  whose  commands  had  more  authority  than  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  even  the  Catholics,  to  whom  the 
king  was  attached,  were  entirely  conducted  by  the  counsels  of 
Guise  and  his  family.  The  religious  connections  had,  on  both 
sides,  superseded  the  civil ;  or  rather,  (for  men  will  always  be 
guided  by  present  interest,)  two  empires  being  secretly  formed 
in  the  kingdom,  every  individual  was  engaged  by  new  views 
of  interest  to  follow  those  leaders  to  whom,  during  the  course 
of  past  convulsions,  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  honors  and 
preferment. 

Henry,  observing  the  low  condition  of  the  crown,  had  laid  a 
scheme  for  restoring  his  own  authority,  by  acting  as  umpire 
between  the  pai^ties,  by  moderating  their  differences,  and  by 
reducing  both  to  a  dependence  upon  himself.  He  possessed 
all  the  talents  of  dissimulation  requisite  for  the  execution  of 
this  delicate  plan ;  but  being  deficient  in  vigor,  application,  and 
sound  judgment,  instead  of  acquiring  a  superiority  over  both 
factions,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partisans 
of  each  to  adhere  still  more  closely  to  their  particular  leaders, 
whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  sincere  in  the  cause  which 
they  espoused.  [1576.]  The  Hugonots  were  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  a  Gei'man  army  under  the  prince  of  Conde 
and  Prince  Casimir ;  but  much  more  by  the  credit  and  personal 
virtues  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who,  having  fled  from  court, 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  formidable  party. 
Henry,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan,  entered  into  a  composition 
with  them  ;  and  being  desirous  of  preserving  a  balance  between 
the  sects,  he  granted  them  neace  cm  tie  most  advantageoui 
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conditions.  This  was  the  fifth  general  peace  made  with  the 
Hugonots  ;  but  though  it  was  no  more  sincere  on  the  part  of 
the  court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  the  highest  disgust 
to  the  Catholics ;  and  afforded  the  duke  of  Guise  the  desired 
pretence  of  declaiming  against  the  measures,  and  maxims,  and 
conduct  of  the  king. 

That  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occasion  of 
reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed  and  regular  body  ;  and 
he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  famous  "  league,"  which, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal  authority,  aimed  at  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  Hugonots.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
condition  of  France,  from  the  past  severities  and  violent  con- 
duct of  its  princes,  that  toleration  could  no  longer  be  admitted 
and  a  concession  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  appeased  the  reformers,  excited  the  greatest  resentment 
in  the  Catholics.  [1577.]  Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force 
of  the  league  from  himself,  and  even  to  elude  its  efforts  against 
the  Hugonots,  declared  himself  the  head  of  that  seditious  con- 
federacy, and  took  the  field  as  leader  of  the  Romanists.  But 
his  dilatory  and  feeble  measures  betrayed  his  reluctance  to  the 
undertsiking ;  and  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  con- 
cluded a  new  peace,  which,  though  less  favorable  than  the 
former  to  the  Protestants,  gave  no  contentment  to  the  Catholics. 
Mutual  diffidence  still  prevailed  between  the  parties  ;  the  king's 
moderation  was  suspicious  to  both  ;  each  faction  continued  to 
fortify  itself  against  that  breach,  which,  they  foresaw,  must 
speedily  ensue ;  theological  controversy  daily  whetted  the 
animosity  of  the  sects ;  and  every  private  injur}''  became  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel. 

[1578.]  The  king,  hoping  by  his  artifice  and  subtlety  to 
allure  the  nation  intb  a  love  of  pleasure  and  repose,  was  him- 
self caught  in  the  snare ;  and  sinking  into  a  dissolute  indo- 
ence,  wholly  lost  the  esteem,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
affections,  of  his  people.  Instead  of  advancing  such  men  of 
character  and  abilities  as  were  neuters  between  these  danger- 
ous factions,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  young,  agreeable 
favorites,  who,  unable  to  prop  his  falling  authority,  leaned 
entirely  upon  it,  and  inflamed  the  general  odium  against  his 
administration.  The  public  burdens,  increased  by  his  profuse 
liberality,  and  felt  more  heavy  on  a  disordered  kingdom, 
became  another  ground  of  complaint :  and  the  uncontrolled 
animosity  of  parties,  joined  to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  rendered 
Deace  more  calamitous  than  any  open  state  of  foreign  or  even 
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domestic  hostility.  [1579.]  The  artifices  of  the  king  were 
too  refined  to  succeed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed  ;  and 
the  plain,  direct,  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Guise  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  other,  drew 
by  degrees  the  generality  of  the  nation  to  devote  themselves 
without  reserve  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  great  leaders. 

The  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too  general  im- 
portance to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of  Europe  ;  and 
Elizabeth's  foresight  and  vigilance,  though  somewhat  restrained 
by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take  secretly  some  part  in  them. 
Besides  employing  on  all  occasions  her  good  offices  in  favor 
of  the  Hugonots,  she  had  expended  no  inconsiderable  sums  in 
levying  that  army  of  Germans  which  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
Prince  Casimir  conducted  into  France  ;*  and  notwithstanding 
her  negotiations  with  the  court,  and  her  professions  of  amity, 
she  always  considered  her  own  interests  as  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  the  depression  of 
the  house  of  Guise.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  had  declared 
himself  protector  of  the  league  ;  had  entered  into  the  closest 
correspondence  with  Guise ;  and  had  employed  all  his  author- 
ity in  supporting  the  credit  of  that  factious  leader.  This 
sympathy  of  religion,  which  of  itself  begat  a  connection  of 
interests,  was  one  considerable  inducement ;  but  that  monarch 
had  also  in  view  the  subduing  of  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands  ;  who,  as  they  received  great  encouragement  from 
the  French  Protestants,  would,  he  hoped,  finally  despair  of 
success,  after  the  entire  suppression  of  their  friends  and  con- 
federates. 

The  same  political  views  which  engaged  Elizabeth,  to  sup 
port  the  Hugonots  would  have  led  her  to  assist  the  distressed 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  mighty  power  of 
Philip,  the  tranquillity  of  all  his  other  dominions,  and  the  greaf 
force  which  he  maintained  in  these  mutinous  provinces,  kept 
her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her,  notwithstanding  all  temptations 
and  all  provocations,  to  preserve  some  terms  of  amity  with  that 
monarch.  The  Spanish  ambassador  represented  to  her,  that 
many  of  the  Flemish  exiles,  who  infested  the  seas,  and  preyeo 
on  his  master's  subjects,  were  received  into  the  harbors  of 
England,  and  were  there  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  prizes 
and  by  these  remonstrances  the  queen  found  hereelf  under  l 
necessity  of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  dominions 
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But  this  measure  proved  in  the  issue  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  Philip.  These  desperate  exiles,  finding  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  subsistence,  were  forced  to  attemp 
the  most  perilous  enterprises ;  and  they  made  an  assauh  on 
the  Brille,  a  seaport  town  in  Holland,  where  they  met  with 
success,  and  after  a  short  resistance  became  masters  of  the 
place.*  The  duke  of  Alva  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  ;  and 
stopping  those  bloody  execution?  which  he  was  making  on  the 
defenceless  Flemings,  he  hastened  with  his  army  to  extinguish 
the  flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  so  well  prepared  for 
combustion,  seemed  to  menace  a  general  conflagration.  His 
fears  soon  appeared  to  be  well  grounded.  The  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Brille,  enraged  by  that  complication  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  insolence,  usurpation,  and  persecution, 
under  which  they  and  all  their  countrymen  labored,  flew  to 
arms ;  and  in  a  few  days  almost  all  the  whole  province  of  Hol- 
land and  that  of  Zealand  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  openly  declared  against  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  This  event 
happened  in  the  year  1572. 

VVilliam,  prince  of  Orange,  descended  from  a  sovereign 
family  of  great  lustre  and  antiquity  in  Germany,  inheriting 
the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  family  in  France,  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  on  account  of  his  noble 
birth  and  immense  riches,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  merit, 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  greatest  subject  that  lived  in 
those  provinces.  He  had  opposed,  by  all  regular  and  dutiful 
means,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  usurpations ;  and  when 
Alva  conducted  his  army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  assumed 
the  government,  this  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  wisely  fled  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
and  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  and  dominioqg  in  Germany. 
He  was  cited  to  appear  beforg  Alva's  tribunal,  was  condemnea 
in  absence,  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample  possessions  in 
the  Low  Countries  were  confiscated.  In  revenge,  he  had 
levied  an  army  of  Protestants  in  the  empire,  and  had  made 
lorae  attempts  to  restore  th6  Flemings  to  liberty  ;  but  was  still 
.'epulsed  with  loss  by  the  vigilance  and  military  conduct  of 
Alva,  and  by  the  great  bravery  as  well  as  discipline  of  thosa 
veteran  Spaniards  who  served  under  that  general. 
The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  which  thu 
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Jirince  of  Orange  had  formerly  commaridied,  and  frhero  he 
was  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  his  retreat;  and  he 
added  conduct,  no  less  than  spirit,  to  that  obstinate  resistance 
which  was  here  made  to  the  Spanish  dominion.  By  uniting 
the  revolted  cities  in  a  league,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
illustrious.commonwealth,  the  offspring  of  industry  and  liberty-j 
whose  arms  and  policy  have  long  made  so  signal  a  figure  in  • 
every  transaction  of  Europe.  He  inflamed-  the  inhabitants  by 
every  motive  which  religious  zeal,  resentment,  or  love  of  free- 
dom could  inspire.  Though  the  present  greatness  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  might  deprive  them  of  all  courage,  he 
still  flattered  them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  prov* 
inces,  and  with  assistance  from  neighboring  states  ;  and  he 
exhorted  them,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  liberties, 
their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmost  extremities  of  war.  From 
this  spirit  proceeded  the  desperate  defence  of  Harlem ;  a 
defence  which  nothing  but  the  most  consuming  famine  could 
overcome,  and  which  the  Spaniards  revenged  by  the  execution 
of  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.*  This  extreme 
severity,  instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  Hollanders,  ani- 
mated them  by  despair ;  and  the  vigorous  resistance  made  at 
Alcmaer,  where  Alva  was  finally  repulsed,  showed  them  that 
their  insolent  enemies  were  not  invincible.  The  duke,  finding 
at  last  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  violent  counsels,  solicited 
to  be  recalled :  Medinaceli,  who  was  appointed  his  successor, 
refused  to  accept  the  government :  Requesens,  commendator 
of  Castile,  was  sent  from  Italy  to  replace  Alva  ;  and  this 
tyrant  departed  from  the  Netherlands  in  15'74 ;  leaving  his 
name  in  execration  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  boasting  in  his 
tiirn,  that,  during  the  course  of  five  years,  he  had  delivered 
above  eighteen  thousand  of  these  rebellious  heretics  into  the 
hands  of  the  qjjecutionerit 

Requesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  dispositions.  Could  not 
appease  the  violent  hatred  which  the  revolted  Hollanders  had 
conceived  against  the  Spanish  government ;  and  the  war  con- 
tinued as  obstinate  as  ever.  In  the  siege  of  Leyden,  under- 
faken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  opened  the  dikes  and 
sluices,  in  order  to  drive  them  from  the  enterprise  ;  and  the 
very  peasants  were  active  in  ruining  their  fields  by  an  inunda- 
tion, rather  than  fall  again  under  the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain- 
But  notwithstanding  this  repulse,  the  governor  still   pursued 

•  Bentivoglio,  lib.  vii.  t  Grrotius,  lib.  ii. 
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►he  war;  and  the  contest  seemed  too  unequal  between  So 
mighty  a  monarchy  and  two  small  provinces,  however  fortified 
by  nature,  and  however  defended  by  the  desperate  resolution 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in 
1575,  was  resolved  to  sue  for  foreigtf  succor,  and  to  make 
applications  to  one  or  other  of  his  great  neighbors,  Henry  or 
Elizabeth.  The  court  of  France  was  not  exempt  from  the 
same  spirit  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  prevailed  among 
the  Spaniards ;  and  that  kingdom,  torn  by  domestic  dissensions, 
seemed  not  to  enjoy,  at  present,  either  leisure  or  ability  to  pay 
regard  to  foreign  interests.  But  England,  long  connected  both 
by  commerce  and  alliance  with  the  Netherlands,  and  now 
more  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted  provinces  by 
sympathy  in  religion,  seemed  naturally  interested  in  their 
defence  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  had  justly  entertained  greal 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  hopes  were  entertained  that  her  policy,  her  ambi- 
tion, or  her  generosity,  would  engage  her  to  support  them 
under  their  present  calamities.  They  sent,  therefore,  a  Solemn 
embassy  to  London,  consisting  of  St.  Aldegonde,  Douza 
Nivelle,  Buys,  and  Melsen ;  and  after  employing  the  most 
bumble  supplications  to  the  queen,  they  offfered  her  the  pos- 
session and  sovereignty  of  their  provinces,  if  she  would  exert 
her  power  in  their  defence. 

There  were  many  strong  motives  which  might  impel  Eliza- 
beth to  accept  of  so  liberal  an  offer.  She  was  apprised  of  the 
injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his  intrigues  with  the 
malecontents  in  England  and  Ireland :  *  she  foresaw  the 
danger  which  she  must  incur  from  a  total  prevalence  of  tha 
Catholics  in  the  Low  Countries :  and  the  maritime  situation 
of  those  provinces,  as  well  as  their  command  over  the  great  ' 
rivers,  was  an  inviting  circumstance  to  a  nation  like  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  beginning  to  cultivate  commerce  and  naval 
power.  But  this  princess,  though  magnanimous,  had  never 
entertained  the  ambition  of  making  conquests,  or  gaining  new 
acquisitions  ;  and  the  whole  purpose  of  her  vigilant  and  active 
politics  was  to  maintain,  by  the  most  frugal  and  cautious 
expedients,  the  tranquillity  of  her  own  dominions.  An  open 
war  with  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  the  apparent  consequence 
of  hei  accepting  the  dominion  of  these  provinces  ;  and  after 
taking  the  inhabitants  under  her  protection,  she  could  never 

•  Digges,  p.  73. 
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afterwards  in  honor  abandon  them,  but,  however  desperate 
their  defence  might  become,  she  must  embrace  it,  even  further 
than  her  convenience*  or  interests  would  permit.  For  these 
reasons,  she  refused,  in  positive  terms,  the  sovereignty  prof- 
fered her ;  but  told  tifl  ambassadors,  that,  in  return  for  the 
good  will  which-  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  states  had 
shown  her,  she  would  endeavor  to  mediate  an  agreement  for 
them,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  that  could  be  obtained.* 
She  sent  accordingly  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip  ;  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger  which  he  would  incur  of  losing 
entirely  the  Low  Countries,  if  France  could  obtain  the  least 
interval  from  her  intestine  disorders,  and  find  leisure  to  offer 
her  protection  to  those  mutinous  and  discontented  provinces. 
Philip  seemed  to  take  this  remonstrance  in  good  part ;  but  no 
accord  ensued,  and  war  in  the  Netherlands  continued  with  the 
same  rage  and  violence  as  before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from  their 
jwesent  desperate  situation.  Requesens,  the  governor,  dying 
suddenly,  the  Spanish  troops,  discontented  for  want  of  pay, 
and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  authority  to  command 
them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny,  and  threw  every  thing 
into  confusion.  They  sacked  and  pillaged  the  cities  of 
Maestricht  and  Antwerp,  and  executed  great  slaughter  on 
the  inhabitants :  they  threatened  the  other  cities  with  a 
like  fate  :  and  all  the  provinces,  excepting  Luxembourg, 
united  for  mutual  defence  against  their  violence,  and  called 
in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Hollanders  as  their  pro- 
tectors. A  treaty,  commonly  called  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  was  formed  by  common  agreement ;  and  the  removal 
of  foreign  troops,  with  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
was  the  object  which  the  provinces  mutually  stipulated  to 
pursue.  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being 
appointed  governor^  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg, 
that  the  states  had  so  fortified  themselves,  and  that  the 
Spanish  troops  were  so  divided  by  their  situation,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  resistance  ;  and  he  agreed  to  tl>e  terms 
required  of  him.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country; 
and  these  provinces  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  a  little  from 
their  calamities. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  settle  entire  peace,  ^^•hile  the  thirst 
of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
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while  the  Flemings  were  so  strongly  agitated  with  resentment 
of  past,  and  fear  of  future  injuries.  The  ambition  of  Don 
John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre  for  his  military  talents,, 
engaged  him  rather  to  inflame  than  appease  the  quarrel ;  and 
as  he  found  the  states  determined  to  impose  very  strict  limita- 
tions on  his  authority,  he  broke  all  articles,  seized  Namur,  and 
procured  the  recall  of  the  Spanish  army  from  Italy.  This 
prince,  endowed  with  a  lofty  genius,  and  elated  by  the  pros- 
perous successes  of  his  youth,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vast 
undertakings ;  and  looking  much  beyond  the  conquest  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  had  projected  to  espouse  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the  British 
kingdoms.*  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  intentions ;  and 
seeing  now,  from  the  union  of  all  the  provinces,  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  their  making  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  against 
Spain,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to  embrace  the  protection  of  their 
liberties,  which  seemed  so  intimately  connected  with  her  own 
safety.  After  sending  them  a  sum  of  money,  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  she 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them  ;  in  which  she  stipulated  to  assist 
hem  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  at  the 
charge  of  the  Flemings ;  and  to  lend  them  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  of  the  Netherlands,  for  her  repayment  within  the 
year.  It  was  further  agreed,  that  the  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  should  be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  states  ; 
and  nothing  be  determined  concerning  war  or  peace,  without 
previously  informing  the  queen  or  him  of  it ;  that  they  should 
enter  into  no  league  without  her  consent ;  that  if  any  discord 
arose  among  themselves,  it  should  be  referred  to  her  arbitra- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  any  prince,  on  any  pretext,  should  attempt 
hostilities  against  her,  they  should  send  to  her  assistance  an 
army  equal  to  that  which  she  had  employed  in  their  defence. 
This  alliance  was  signed  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1578.+ 

One  considerable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering  into 
JreaCy  with  the  states,  was  to  prevent  their  throwing  themselves 
into  ti:e  arms  of  France  ;  and  she  was  desirous  to  make  the 
king  of  Spain  believe  that  it  was  her  sole  motive.  She  repre- 
sented to  him,  by  her  ambassador,  Thomas  Wilkes,  that 
hitherto  she  had  religiously  acted  the  part  of  a  good  neighboT 
and  ally  ;  had  refused  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
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when  offered  her ;  had  advised  the  prince  of  Orange  1o  suo- 
mit  to  the  king  ;  and  had  even  accompanied  her  counsel  with 
menaces,  fti  case  of  his  refusal.  She  persevered,  she  said,  in 
the  same  friendly  intentions  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  would 
venture  to  interpose  with  her  advice  for  the  composure  of  the 
present  differences :  let  Don  John,  whom  she  could  not  but 
regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  he  recalled  ;  let  some  other 
prince  more  popular  be  substituted  in  his  room  ;  let  the  Span- 
ish armies  be  vithdrawn  ;  let  the  Flemings  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges  ;  and  if,  after  these  conces- 
sions, they  were  still  obstinate  not  to  return  to  their  duty,  she 
promised  to  join  her  arms  with  those  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  force  them  to  compliance.  Philip  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment against  the  queen,  and  still  continued  to  supply  Don  John 
with  money  and  troops.  That  prince,  though  once  repulsed 
at  Rimenant  by  the  valor  of  the  English,  under  Norris,  and 
though  opposed,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  states  as  by  Prince 
Casimir,  who  had  conducted  to  the  Low  Countries  a  great 
body  of  Germans  paid  by  the  queen,  gained  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours  ;  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  prosperity  by  poison,  given  him  secretly,  as  was  sus- 
pected, by  orders  from  Philip,  who  dreaded  his  ambition. 
The  prince  of  Parma  succeeded  to  the  command  ;  who,  unit- 
ing valor  and  clemency,  negotiation  and  military  exploits, 
made  great  progress  against  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  ad- 
vanced the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arts  as  well  as 
by  his  arms. 

During  these  years,  while  Europe  was  almost  every  where 
in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity ; 
owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigor  of  the  queen's  admin- 
istration, and  to  the  wise  precautions  which  she  employed  in 
all  her  measures.  By  supporting  the  zealous  Protestants  in 
Scotland,  she  had  twice  given  them  the  superiority  over  their 
antagonists,  had  closely  connected  their  interests  with  her  own, 
and  had  procured  herself  entire  security  from  that  quarter 
whence  the  most  dangerous  invasions  could  be  made  upon  her. 
She  saw  in  France  her  enemies,  the  Guises,  though  extremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbalanced  by  the  Hugonots,  her  zealous 
nartisans ;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was  jealous  of 
their  restless  and  exorbitant  ambition.  The  bigotry  of  Philip 
gave  her  just  ground  of  anxiety;  but  the  same  bigotry  had 
happily  excited  the  most  obstinate  opposition  among  his  own 
■ul^ecte,  and  had  created  him  enemies  whom  his  arms  and 
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policy  were  not  like  y  soon  to  subdue.  The  queen  of  Scots,  her 
antagonist  and  rival,  and  the  pretender  to  her  throne,  was  a  pris^ 
oner  in  lier  hands  ;  and,  by  licr  impatience  and  high  spirit,  had 
been  engaged  in  practices  wliich  atlbrded  the  queen  a  pretence 
for  rendtiring  lier  confinement  more  rigorous,  and  for  cutting 
off  her  c  jmmnnication  with  her  partisans  in  England. 

Religion  was  the  capital  point  on  which  depended  all  the 
political  transactions  of  that  age  ;  and  the  queen's  conduct  in 
this  particular,  making  allowance  for  the  prevailing  preju- 
dices of  the  times,  could  scarcely  be  accused  of  severity 
or  imprudence.  She  established  no  inquisition  into  men's 
bosoms  ;  she  imposed  no  oath  of  supi-emacy,  except  on  those 
who  received  trust  or  emolument  from  the  public  ;  and  though 
the  exercise  of  every  religion  but  the  established  was  prohib- 
ited by  statute,  the  violation  of  this  law,  by  saying  mass,  and 
receiving  the  sacrament,  in  private  houses,  was  in  many 
instances  connived  at ;  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cath- 
olics, in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  showed  little:  reluctance 
against  going  to  church,  or  frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of 
public  worship.  The  pope,  sensible  that  this  practice  would 
by  degrees  reconcile  all  his  partisans  to  the  reformed  religion, 
hastened  the  publication  of  the  bull  which  excommunicated 
the  queen,  and  freed  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  emissaries  of 
Rome,  to  render  the  breach  between  the  two  religions  as 
wide  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  frequenting  of  Protestant 
churches  appear  highly  criminal  in  the  Catholics.t  These 
practices,  with  the  rebellion  which  ensued,  increased  the 
vigilance  and  severity  of  the  government ;  but  the  Romanists, 
if  their  condition  were  compared  with  that  of  the  nonconform- 
ists in  other  countries,  and  with  their  own  maxims  where 
they  domineered,  could  not  justly  complain  of  violence  or 
persecution. 

The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxious  to  keep  a  strict 
hand  over  the  Puritans ;  who,  though  their  pretensions  were 
not  so  immediately  dangerous  to  her  authority,  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  a  more  unreasonable  obstinacy,  and  to  retain 
claims,  of  wfnch,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  was 
as  yet  ditficult  to  discern  the  full  scope  and  intention.  Some 
secret  attempts  of  that  sect  to  establish  a  separate  congrega 
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tion  and  discipline,  had  been  carefully  repressed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  reign  ;  *  and  when  any  of  the  established  clergy 
discovered  a  tendency  to  their  principles,  by  omitting  the  legal 
habits  or  ceremonies,  the  queen  had,  shown  a  determined 
resolution  to  punish  them  by  fines  and  deprivation ;  t  though 
her  orders  to  that  purpose  had  been  frequently  eluded,  by  the 
secret  protection  which  these  sectaries  received  from  some  of 
her  most  considerable  courtiers. 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects,  was  her"  frugality,  which,  though  carried  sometimes 
to  an  extreme,  led  her  not  to  amass  treasures,  but  only  to 
prevent  impositions  upon  her  people,  who  were  at  that  time 
very  little  accustomed  to  bear  the  burdens  of  government. 
By  means  of  her  rigid  economy,  she  paid  all  the  debts  which 
she  found  on  the  crown,  with  their  full  interest ;  though  some 
of  these  debts  had  been  contracted  even  during  the  reign  of 
her  father.l  Some  loans,  which  she  had  exacted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her ;  a  practice  in 
that  age  somewhat  unusual ;  §  and  she  established  her  credit 
on  such  a  footing,  that  no  sovereign,  in  Europe  could  more 
readily  command  any  sum  vi^hich  the  public  exigencies  might 
at  any  time  require. ||  During,  this  peaceable  and  uniform  gov- 
ernment, England  furnishes  few  materials  for  history  ;  and 
except  the  small  part  which  Elizabeth  took  in  foreign  transac- 
tions, there  scarcely  passed  any  occurrence  which  requires  a 
particular  detail. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  this  period  was  a  session  of 
parliament,  held  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1576  ;  where, 
debates  were  started  which  may  appear  somewhat  curious 
and  singular.  Peter  Wentworth,  a  Puritan,  who  had  signal- 
ized himself  in  forijner  parliaments  by  his  free  and  undaunted 
spirit,  opened  this  session  with. a  premeditated  harangue,  which 
drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  house,  and  gave  great 
offence  to  the  queen  and  the  ministers.  As  it  seems  to  con- 
tain a  rude  sketch  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which  happily 
gained  afterwards  the  ascendant  in  England,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  it.  He 
premised,  that  the  very  name  of  liberty  is  sweet ;   but  the 
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thing  itself  is  precious  beyond  the  most  inestimable  treasure  ; 
and  that  it  behoved  them  to  be  careful,  lest,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  sweetness  of  the  name,  they  forego  the  sub- 
stance, and  abandon  what  of  all  earthly  possessions  was  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  kingdom.  He  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  freedom  of  speech  in  that  house,  —  a  privilege  so  useful 
both  to  sovereign  and  subject,  —  had  been  fomnerly  infringed 
in  many  essential  articles,  and  was  at  present  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger:  tliat  it  was  usual,  when  any-subject 
of  importance  was  handled,  especially  if  it  regarded  religion, 
to  surmise,  that  these  topics  were  disagreeable  to  the  queen, 
and  that  the  further  proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her 
indignation  upon  their  temerity :  that  Solomon  had  justly 
affirmed  the  king's  displeasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  death  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by  motived 
of  conscience  and  duty,  should  be  inclined  to  stop  short  wheh 
they  found  themselves  exposed  to  so  severe  a  penalty :  that 
by  the  employing  of  this  argument,  the  house  was  incapaci- 
tated from  serving  their  country,  and  even  from  serving  the 
queen  herself,  whose  ears,  besieged  by  pernicious  flatterers, 
were  thereby  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  most  salutary  truths  : 
that  it  was  a  mockery  to  call  an  assembly  a  parliament,  yet 
deny  it  that  privilege  which  was  so  essential  to  its  being,  and 
without  which  it  must  degenerate  into  an  abject  school  of  ser- 
vility and  dissimulation :  that  as  the  parliament  was  the  great 
guardian  of  the  laws,  they  ought  to  have  liberty  to  discharge 
their  trust,  and  to  maintain  that  authority  whence  even  kin^s 
themselves  derive  their  being  :  that  a  king  was  constituted 
such  by  law,  and  though  he  was  not  dependent  on  man,  yet 
was  he  subordinate  to  God  and  the  law,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  their  prescriptions,  not  his  own  will,  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct :  that  even  his  commission,  as  God's  vicegerent,  enforced, 
instead  of  loosening  this  obligation  ;  since  he  was  thereby 
invested  with  authority  to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  nothing  but  law  and  justice  :  that  though  these  sur- 
mises of  displeasing  the  queen  by  their  proceedings,  had 
impeached,  in  a  very  essential  point,  all  freedom  of  speech, — a 
privilege  granted  them  by  a  special  law, —  yet  was  there  a  mora 
express  and  more  dangerous  invasion  made  on  their  liberties 
by  frequent  messages  from  the  throne  :  that  it  had  becorne  a 
practice,  when  the  house  was  entering  on  any  question,  eithei 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  bring  an  order  from  the  queen,  inhib- 
iting them  absolutely  from  treating  of  such  matters,  and  debar 
15* 
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ring  them  from  all  further  discussion  of  these  momentous 
articles  :  that  the  prelates,  emboldened  by  her  royal  protec 
tion,  had  assumed  a  decisive  power  in  all  questions  of  religion 
and  required  that  every  one  should  implicitly  submit  his  faith 
to  their  arbitrary  determinations  :  that  the  love  which  he  bore 
his  sovereign  forbade  him  to  be  silent  under  such  abuses,  or 
to  sacrifice,  on  this  important  occasion,  his  duty  to  servile  flat- 
tery and  complaisance ;  and  that,  as  no  earthly  creature  was 
exempt  from  fault,  so  neither  was  the  queen  herself;  but,  in 
imposing  this  servitude  on  her  faithful  commons,  had  com- 
mitted a  great  and  even  dangerous  fault  against  herself  and 
the  whole  commonwealth.* 

It  is  easy  to  observe  from  this  speech,  that,  in  this  dawn  of 
liberty,  the  parliamentary  style  was  still  crude  and  unformed  ; 
and  that  the  proper  decorum  of  attacking  ministers  and  coun- 
sellors, without  interesting  the  honor  of  the  crown,  or  men- 
tioning the  person  of  the  sovereign,  was  not  yet  entirely  estab- 
lished. The  commons  expressed  great  displeasure  at  this 
unusual  license  ;  they  sequestered  Wentworth  from  the  house, 
and  committed  him  prisoner  to  the  serjeant  at  arms.  They 
even  ordered  him  to  be  examined  by  a  committee,  consisting 
of  all  those  members  who  were  also  members  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  a  report  to  be  next  day  made  to  the  house.  This 
committee  met  in  the  star  chamber,  and,  wearing  the  aspect 
of  that  arbitrary  court,  summoned  Wentworth  to  appear  before 
them,  and  answer  for  his  behavior.  But  though  the  commons 
had  discovered  so  little  delicacy  or  precaution  in  thus  con- 
founding their  own  authority  with  that  of  the  star  chamber, 
Wentworth  better  understood  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
refused  to  give  these  counsellors  any  account  of  his  conduct 
in  parliament,  till  he  were  satisiied  that  they  acted,  not  as 
members  of  the  privy  council,  but  as  a  committee  of  the 
house. t  He  justified  his  liberty  of  speech  by  pleading  the 
rigor  and  hardship  of  the  queen's  messages  ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  committee  showed  him,  by  instances  in 
other  reigns,  that  the  practice  of  sending  such  messages 
was  not  unprecedented,  he  would  not  agree  to  express  any 
sorrow  or  repentance.  The  issue  of  the  affair  was,  that  after 
a  month's  confinement,  the  queen  sent  to  the  commons, 
informing  them,  that,  from  her  special  grace  and  favor,  she 
hivJ  restored  him  to  his  liberty  and  to  his  place  in  the  house.| 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  236,  237,  etc.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  241. 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  244. 
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By  this  seeming  lenity,  she  indirectly  retained  the  power 
which  she  had  assumed,  of  imprisoning  the  members  and 
obliging  them  to  answer  before  her  for  their  conduct  in  par- 
liament. And  Sir  Walter  Mild  may  endeavored  to  make  the 
house  sensible  of  her  majest}"'s  goodness,  in  so  gontly  remit- 
ting the  indignation  which  she  might  justly  conceive  at  the 
temerity  of  tlieir  member  ;  hut  he  informed  them,  that  they 
had  not  the  liberty  of  speaking  what  and  of  whom  they 
pleased  ;  and  that  indiscreet  freedoms  used  in  that  holise,  had, 
both  in  the  present  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper 
chastisement.  He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abuse  fur- 
ther the  queen's  clemency,  lest  she  be  constrained,  contrary 
to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unsuccessful  lenity  into  a  neces- 
sary severity.* 

The  behavior  of  the  two  houses  was,  in  every  other  respect, 
equally  tame  and  submissive.  Instead  of  a  bill,  which  was  at 
fcrst  introduced,!  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  they  were 
contented  to  present  a  petition  to  her  majesty  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  when  she  told  them,  that  she  would  give  orders  to  her 
bishops  to  amend  all  abuses,  and,  if  they  were  negligent,  she 
would  herself,  by  her  supreme  power  and  authority  over  the, 
church,  give  such  redress  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  nation, 
the  parliament  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  sovereign  and  per- 
emptory decision.^ 

Though  the  commons  showed  so  little  spirit  in  opposing  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  they  maintained,  this  session,  their 
dignity  against  an  encroachment  of  the  peers,  and  would  not 
agree  to  a  conference  which,  they  thought,  was  demandeS 
of  them  in  an  irregular  manner.  They  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, with  all  humbleness,  (such  is  their  expi'ession,)  the  supe 
riority  of  the  lords  :  they  only  refused  to  give  that  house  any 
reason  for  their  proceedings ;  and  asserted,  that  where  they 
altered  a  bill  sent  them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to 
desire  a  confer^ce,  not  to  the  upper  house  to  require  it.§ 

The  cornmons  granted  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  Mildmay,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  house  concerning 
the  reasonableness  of  this  grant,  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
queen's  past  expenses  in  supporting  the  government,  and  of 
I  he  increasing  charges  of  the  crown,  from  the  daily  increase 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  259.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  252. 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  257.  §  D'Ewes,  p.  263. 
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m  the  price  of  all  commodities.  He  did  not,  however,  forget 
to  admonish  them,  that  they  were  to  regard  this  detail  as  the 
pure  effect  of  the  queen's  condescension,  since  she  was  not 
bound  to  give  them  any  account  how  she  employed  hei 
treasure.* 

•  S'Ewes,  p.  246. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1580.]  The  greatest  and  most  absolute  security  that 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  during  her  whole  reign,  never  exempted 
her  from  vigilance  and  attention  ;  but  the  scene  began  now  to 
be  more  overcast,  and  dangers  gradually  multiplied  on  her 
from  more  than  one  quarter. 

The  earl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scotland  in  strict 
alliance  with  the  queen,  and  had  also  restored  domestic  tran- 
quillity to  that  kingdom ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
tlie  factitious  and  legal  authority  of  a  regent  would  long  main- 
tain itself  in  a  country  unacquainted  with  law  and  order ; 
where  even  the  natural  dominion  of  hereditary  princes  so  often 
met  witli  opposition  and  control.  The  nobility  began  anew 
to  break  into  factions ;  the  people  were  disgusted  with  some 
instances  of  Morton's  avarice  ;  and  the  clergy,  who  complained 
of  further  encroachments  on  their  narrow  revenue,  joined  and 
increased  the  discontent  of  the  other  orders.  The  regent  was 
sensible  of  his  dangerous  situation  ;  and  having  dropped  some 
peevish  expressions,  as  if  he  were  willing  or  desirous  to  resign, 
the  noblemen  of  the  opposite  party,  favorites  of  the  young  king, 
laid  hold  of  this  concession,  and  required  that  demission  which 
he  seemed  so  frankly  to  offer  them.  James  was  at  this  time 
but  eleven  years  of  age  ;  yet  Morton,  having  secured  himself, 
as  he  imagined,  by  a  general  pardon,  resigned  his  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  pretended  to  conduct  in  his 
own  name  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent 
retired  from  the  government,  and  seemed  to  employ  himself 
entirely  in  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs ;  but  either  tired 
with  this  tranquillity,  which  appeared  insipid  after  the  agita- 
tions of  ambition,  or  thinking  it  time  to  throw  ofl'  dissimula- 
tion, he  came  again  to  court,  acquired  an  ascendant  in  the 
council,  and  though  he  resumed  not  the  title  of  regent,  gov- 
erned with  the  same  authority  as  before.  The  opposite  party, 
after  holding  separate  conventions,  took  to  arms,  on  pretence 
of  delivering  their  prince  from  captivity,  and  restoring  him  to 
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the  free  exercise  of  his  government :  Queen  Elizabeth  inter- 
posed by  her  ambassador,  Sir  Eobert  Bowes,  and  mediated^an 
agreement  between  the  factions  :  Morton  kept  possession  of 
the  government ;  but  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  vigilant, 
and  his  authority  seemed  to  become  every  day  more  pre- 
carious. 

The  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  house  of  Lenox,  cousin 
german  to  the  king's  father,  had  been  boin  and  ediicated  in 
France  ;  and  being  a  young  man  of  good  address  and  a  sweet 
disposition,  he  appeared  tq  the  duke  of  Guise  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  detaching  James  from  the  English  interest,  and  con- 
necting him  with  his  mother  and  her  relations.  He  no  sooner 
appeared  at  Stirling,  where  James  resided,  than  he  acquired 
the  affections  of  the  young  monarch  ;  and  joining  his  interests 
with  those  of  James  Stuart,  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree,  a  man 
of  profligate  manners,  who  had  acquired  the  king's  favor,  he 
etnployed  himself,  under  the  appearance  of  play  and  amuse- 
ment, in  instilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  the  prince  new 
sentiments  of  politics  and  government.  He  represented  to 
him  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  Mary  in  her  depo- 
sition, and  made  him  entertain  thoughts  either  of  resigning 
the  crown  into  her  hands,  or  of  associating  her  with  him  in  the 
administration.*  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  danger  which 
might  ensue  from  the  prevalence  of  this  interest  in  Scotland, 
sent  anew  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Stirling ;  and  accusing 
D'Aubigney,  now  created  earl  of  Lenox,  of  an  attachment  to' 
the  French,  warned  James  against  entertaining  such  suspicious 
and  dangerous  connections.t  The  king  excused  himself  by 
Sir  Alexander  Hume,  his  ambassador ;  and  Lenox,  finding 
that  the  queen  had  openly  declared  against  him,  was  further 
confirmed  in  his  intention  of  overturning  the  English  interest, 
and  particularly  of  ruining  Morton,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  it.  That  nobleman  was  arrested  in  council,  accused 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  late  king's  murder,  committed  to 
prison,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor. 
He  confessed  that  Bothwell  had  communicated  to  him  the 
design,  had  pleaded  Mary's  consent,  and  had  desired  his 
concurrence  ;  but  he  denied  that  he  himself  had  ever  ex- 
pressed any  approbation  of  the  crime  ;  and  in  excuse  for  his 
concealing  it,  he  alleged  the  danger  of  revealing  the  secret, 


•  Digges,  p.  412,  428.    Melvil,  p.  130. 
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eiWer  to  Henry,  who  had  no  resolution  nor  constancy,  or  to 
Mary,  who  appeared  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  murder.* 
Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  intercede  in 
favor  of  Morton ;  and  that  ambassador,  not  content  with  dis- 
charging this  duty  of  his  function,  engaged,  by  his  persuasion, 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Montrose,  Angus,  Marre,  and  Glencairne, 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  protecting,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  The  more  to  overawe  that 
nobleman's  enemies,  Elizabeth  ordered  forces  to  be  assembled 
on  the  borders  of  England  ;  but  this  expedient  served  only  to 
hasten  his  sentence  and  execution.t  Morton  died  with  that 
constancy  and  resolution  which  had  attended  him  through  all 
the  various  events  of  his  life  ;  and  left  a  reputation  which  was 
less  disputed  with  regard  to  abihties  than  probity  and  virtue. 
But  this  conclusion  of  the  scene  happened  not  till  the  subse- 
quent year. 

Elizabeth  was,  during  this  period,  extremely  anxious  on 
account  of  every  revolution  in  Scotland ;  both  because  that 
country  alone,  not  being  separated  from  England  by  sea,  and 
bordering  on  all  the  Catholic  and  malecontent  counties,  afforded 
her  enemies  a  safe  and  easy  method  of  attacking  her ;  and 
because  she  was  sensible  that  Mary,  thinking  herself  aban- 
doned by  the  French  monarch,  had  been  engaged  by  the 
Guises  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Philip, 
who,  though  he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
queen,  was  every  day,  both  by  the  injuries  which  he  commit- 
ted and  suffered,  more  exasperated  against  her.  That  he 
might  retaliate  the  assistance  which  she  gave  to  his  rebels  in 
the  Low  Countries,  he  had  sent,  under  the  name  of  the  pope,f 
a  body  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Ireland  ; 
where  the  inhabitants,  always  turbulent,  and  discontented  with 
the  English  government,  were  now  more  alienated  by  religious 
prejudices,  and  were  ready  to  join  every  invader.  The 
Spanish  general,  San  Josepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry  ;  and 
being  there  besieged  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  president  of 
Munster,  who  was  soon  after  joined  by  Lord  Gray,  the  deputy, 
he  made  a  weak  and  cowardly  defence.  After  some  assaults, 
feebly  sustained,  he  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  and  Gray, 
who  commanded  but  a  small  force,  finding  himself  encum- 

•  Spotswood,  p.  314.     Crawford,  p.  333.    Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  64 
t  Spots  wood,  p.  312. 
i  Digges,  p.  869,  370. 
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bered  with  so  many  prisoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  and  hanged  about  fifteen 
hundred  of.  the  Irish ;  a  cruelty  which  gave  great  displeasure 
o  Elizabeth.* 

When  the  English  ambassador  made  complaints  of  this 
nvasion,  he  was  answered  by  like  complaints  of  the  piracies 
jommitted  by  Francis  Dralie,  a  bold  seaman,  who  had  as- 
jaulted  the  Spaniards  in  the  place  where  they  deemed  them- 
selves most  secure  —  in  the  new  world.  This  man,  sprung 
from  mean  parents  in  the  county  of  Devon,  having  acquired 
considerable  riches  by  depredations  made  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  having  there  gotten  a  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  so  stimulated  by  ambition  and  avarice,  that  he  scrupled 
not  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  a  new  adventure  through 
those  seas,  so  much  unknown  at  that  time  to  all  the  European 
nations.!  By  means  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  then  vice- 
chamberlain,  a  great  favorite  of  the  queen's,  he  obtained  her 
consent  and  approbation  ;  and  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in 
1577,  with  four  ships  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  able  sailoi;s.|  He  passed  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  and  attacking  the 
Spaniards,  who  expected  no  enemy  in  those  quarters,  he  took 
many  rich  prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty  which 
he  had  acquired.  Apprehensive  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  took  the  same  way  homewards  by  which  he 
had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a 
passage  by  the  north  of  California ;  and  failing  in  that  enter- 
prise, he  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  safely  this 
year,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  sailed  round  the  globe  ;  and  the  first  commander-in- 
chief ;  for  Magellan,  whose  ship  executed  the  same  adventure, 
died  in  his  passage.  His  name  became  celebrated  on  account 
of  so  bold  and  fortunate  an  attempt ;  but  many,  apprehending 
the  resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
queen,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  disavow  the  enter- 
prise, to  punish  Drake,  and  to  restore  the  treasure.  But 
Elizabeth,  who  admired  valor,  and  who  was  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  sharing  in  the  booty,  determined  to  countenance 
that  gallant  sailor  :  she  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knight- 

*  Camden,  p.  475.     Cox's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  368. 
t  Camden,  p.  478.     Stowe,  p.  689. 

i  Camden,  p.  478.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  voL  iii.  p.  730,  748. 
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hood,  and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from  Lira  at  Deptford,  on 
board  the  ship  which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a  voyao'e. 
When  Philip's  ambassador,  Mendoza,  exclaimed  ao-ainst 
Drake's  piracies,  she  told  him,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  arro- 
gating a  right  to  the  whole  new  world,  and  excluding  thence 
all  other  European  nations  who  should  sail  thither,  even  with 
a  view  of  exercising  the  most  lawful  commerce,  naturally 
tempted  others  to  make  a  violent  irruption  into  those  coun- 
tries.* To  pacify,  however,  the  Catholic  monarch,  she  caused 
part  of  the  booty  to  be  restored  to  Pedro  Sebura,  a  Spaniard, 
who  pietended  to  be  agent  for  the  merchants  whom  Drake 
haJ  spoiled.  Having  learned  afterwards  that  Philip  had  seized 
vtie  money,  and  had  employed  part  of  it  against  herself  in 
Ireland,  part  of  it  in  the  pay  of  the  prince  of  Parma's  troops, 
she  determined  to  make  no  more  restitutions. 

[1581.]  There  was  another  cause  which  induced  the  queen 
'£>  take  this  resolution  :  she  was  in  such  want  of  money,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  assemble  a  parliament ;  a  measure  which,  as 
she  herself  openly  declared,  she  never  embraced  except  when 
constrained  by  the  necessity  of  her  affairs.  The  parliament, 
besides  granting  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths, 
enacted  some  statutes  for  the  security  of  her  government, 
chiefly  against  the  attempts  of  the  Catholics.  Whoever  in  any 
way  reconciled  any  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  him- 
self reconciled,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  to  say 
mass  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks  ;  the  being  present  was  pun- 
ishable by  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
marks :  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  was  imposed  on 
every  one  who  continued,  during  that  time,  absent  from 
church.t  To  utter  slanderous  or  seditious  words  against  the 
queen  was  punishable,  for  the  first  ofience,  with  the  pillory 
and  loss  of  ears  ;  the  second  offence  was  declared  felony  ;  the 
writing  or  printing  of  such  \*ords  was  felony,  even  on  the  first 
offence. j:  The  Puritans  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  further 
applications  made  for  reformation  in  religion :  §  and  Prful 
Wentworth,  brother  to  the  member  of  that  name  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  preceding  session,  moved,  that  th/; 
commons,  from  their  own  authority,  should  appoint  a  generis' 
fast  and  prayers  ;  a  motion  to  which  the  house  unwariJ  / 
assented.     For    this    presumption  they  were  severely  repi  j- 

•  Camden,  p.  480.  t  23  Eliz.  cap.  1. 
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manded  by  a  message  from  the  queen,  as  encroaching  on  the 
royal  prerogative  and  supremacy  ;  and  they  were  obhged  to 
submit,  and  ask  forgiveness.* 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pass  these 
severe  laws  against  the  Catholics,  by  some  late  discoveries  of 
the  treasonable  practices  of  their  priests.  When  the  ancient 
worship  was  suppressed,  and  the  reformation  introduced  into 
the  univei-sities,  the  king  of  Spain  reflected,  that  as  some 
species  of  literature  was  necessary  for  supporting  these  dcie- 
trines  and  controversies,  the  Romish  communion  must  decay 
in  England, -if  no  means  were  found  to  give  erudition  to  the 
ecclesiastics ;  and  for  this  reason  he  founded  a  seminary  at 
Douay,  where  the  Catholics  sent  their  children,  chiefly  such  as 
were  intended  for  the  priesthood,  in  order  to  receive  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  education.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  imitated 
this  example,  by  erecting  a  like  seminary  in  his  diocese  of 
Rheims ;  and  though  Rome  was  somewhat  distant,  the  pope 
would  not  neglect  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the  same 
nature,  that  capital  of  orthodoxy.  These  seminaries,  founded 
with  so  hostile  an  intention,  sent  over,- every  year,  a  colony  of 
priests,  who  maintained  the  Catholic  superstition  in  its  full 
height  of  bigotry ;  and  being  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not  deterred,  either  by  danger  or 
fatigue,  from  maintaining  and  propagating  their  principles. 
They  infused  into  all  their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  against 
the  queen,  whom  they  treated  as  a  usurper,  a  schismatic,  a 
heretic,  a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox,  and  one  solemnly  and 
publicly  anathematized  by  the  holy  father.  Sedition,  rebellion, 
sometimes  assassination,  were  the  expedients  by  which  they 
intended  to  effect  their  purposes  against  her  ;  and  the  severe 
restraint,  not  to  say  persecution,  under  which  the  Catholics 
labored,  made  them  the  more  willingly  receive  from  their 
ghostly  fathers  such  violent  doctrines. 

These  seminaries  were  all  of  ?hem  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priests  erected  in  Europe, 
when  the  court  of  Rome  perceived  that  the  lazy  monks  and 
beggarly  friars,  who  sufficed  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  no 
longer  able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of  the  church,  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  that  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  ago  required 
a  society  more  active  and  more  learned  to  oppose  its  danger- 
ous progress.    These   men,  as  they  stood  foremost   in  the 
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contest  against  the  Protestants,  ,drew  on  them  the  extreme 
animosity  of  that  whole  sect ;  and,  by  assuming  a  superiority 
over  the  other  more  numerous  and  more  ancient  ■  orders  of 
their  own  communion,  were  even  exposed  to  the  envy  of  their 
brethren :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  blame  to  which  their 
principles  and  conduct  might  be  exposed,  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  much  exaggerated.  This  reproach,  however,  they 
must  bear  from  posterity,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  insti- 
tution, they  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  against  superstition,  into  a  nourishment  of  that  infir- 
mity :  and  as  their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  scholastic  kind,  (though  a  few  members  have  cultivated 
polite  literature,)  they  were  only  the  more  enabled  by  that 
acquisition  to  refine  away  the  plainest  dictates  of  morality,  and 
to  erect  a  regular  system  of  casuistry,  by  which  prevarication, 
perjury,  and  every  crime,  when  it  served  their  ghostly  pur- 
poses, might  be  justified  and  defended. 

The  Jesuits,  as  devoted  servants  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  above  all  earth- 
ly power  ;  and  by  maintaining  his  authority  of  deposing  kings, 
set  no  bounds  either  to  his  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiction. 
This  doctrine  became  so  prevalent  among  the  zealous  Cath- 
olics in  England,  that  the  excommunication  fulminated  against 
Elizabeth  excited  many  scruples  of  a  singular  kind,  to  which 
it  behoved  the  holy  father  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  bull  of 
Pius,  in  absolving  the  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
commanded  them  to  resist  the  queen's  usurpation ;  and  many 
Romanists  were  apprehensive,  that  by  this  clause  they  were 
obliged  in  conscience,  even  though  no  favorable  opportunity 
offered,  to  rebel  against  her,  and  that  no  dangers  or  difficul- 
ties could  free  them  from  this  indispensable  duty.  But  Par- 
sons and  Campion,  two  Jesuits,  were  sent  over  with  a  mitigation 
and  explanation  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  they  taught  their  disci- 
ples, that  though  the  bull  was  forever  binding  on  Elizabeth 
and  her  partisans,  it  did  not  oblige  the  Catholics  to  obedience, 
except  when  the  sovereign  pontiff  should  think  proper,  by  a 
new  summons,  to  require  it.*  Campion  was  afterwards  de- 
tected in  treasonable  practices ;  and  being  put  to  the  rack,  and 
confessing  his  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.  His  execution 
was  ordered  at  the  very  time  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  in 
England,  and  prosecuted,  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  suc- 
cess, his  marriage  .with  the  queen ;  and  this  severity  was  prob- 
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ably  intended  fo  appease  her  Protestant  subjects,  and  to  satisfy 
them,  that  whatever  measures  she  might  pursue,  she  never 
would  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  Aleufon,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou,  had 
never  entirely  dropped  his  pretensions  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  that 
princess,  though  her  suitor  was  near  twenty-five  years  younger 
than  lierself,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  her  person  bat  by  pic- 
tures or  descriptions,  was  still  pleased  with  the  image,  which 
his  addresses  afforded  her,  of  love  and  tenderness.  The  duke, 
in  order  to  forward  his  suit,  besides  employing  his  brother's" 
ambassador,  sent  over  Simier,  an  agent  of  his  own  ;  an  artful 
man,  of  an  agreeable  conversation,  who  soon  remarking  the 
queen's  humor,  amused  her  with  gay  discourse,  and  instead  of 
serious  political  reasonings,  which  he  found  only  awakened 
her  ambition,  and  hurt  his  master's  interests,  he  introduced 
every  moment  all  the  topics  of  passion  and  of  gallantry.  The 
pleasure  which  she  found  in  this  man's  company  soon  pro- 
duced a  familiarity  between  them  ;  and  amidst  the  greatest 
hurry  of  business,  her  most  confidential  ministers  had  not  such 
ready  access  to  her  as  had  Simier,  who,  on  pretence  of  nego- 
tiation, entertained  her  with  accounts  of  the  tender  attachment 
borne  her  by  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  never  before  been  alarmed  with  any  courtship  paid  her, 
and  who  always  trusted  that  her  love  of  dominion  would  prevail 
over  her  inclination  to  marriage,  began  to  apprehend  that  she 
was  at  last  caught  in  her  own  snare,  and  that  the  artful  en- 
couragement which  she  had  given  to  this  young  suitor  had 
unawares  engaged  her  affections.  To  render  Simier  odious, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  credulity  of  the  ^imes,  and  spread 
reports,  that  that  minister  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  the 
queen,  not  by  any  natural  principles  of  her  constitution,  but  by 
incantations  and  love  potions.  Sinjier,  in  revenge,  endeavored 
to  discredit  Leicester  with  the  queen  ;  and  he  revealed  to  her 
a  secret,  which  none  of  her  courtiers  dared  to  disclose,  that  this 
nobleman  was  secretly,  without  her  consent,  married  to  the 
widow  of  the  earl  of  Essex;  an  action  which  the  queen  inter- 
preted either  to  proceed  from  want  of  respect  to  her,  or  as  a 
violation  of  their  mutual  attachment ;  and  which  so  provoked 
her,  that  she  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.*  The  quar- 
rel went  so  far  between  Leicester  and  the  French  agent,  that 
'Jhe  former  was  suspected  of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a 
bravo,  to  take  away  the  life  .of  his  enemy }  and   the  queen 
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thought  it  necessary,  by  proclamation,  to  take  Simier  under 
her  immediate  protection  It  happened,  that  while  Elizabeth 
was  rowed  in  her  barge  on  the  Thames,  attended  by  Simier 
and  some  of  her  courtiers,  a  shot  was  fired,  which  wounded 
one  of  the  bargemen  ;  but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  piece  had  been  discharged  by  accident,  gave  the  person 
his  liberty  without  further  punishment.  So  far  was  she  from 
entertaining  any  suspicion  against  her  people,  that  she  was 
often  heard  to  say,  "  that  she  would  lend  credit  to  nothing 
against  them,  which  parents  would  not  believe  of  their  own 
children."  * 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  sent  him 
of  the  queen's  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  paid  her  secretly  a 
visit  at  Greenwich ;  and  after  some  conference  with  her,  the 
purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  departed.  It  appeared  that, 
though  his  figure  was  not  advantageous,  he  had  lost  no  ground 
by  being  personally  known  to  her ;  and  soon  after,  she  commands 
ed  Burleigh,  now  treasurer,  Sussex,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Lincoln, 
Hatton,  and  Secretary  Walsingham,  to  concept  with  the  French 
ambassadors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  marriage. 
Henry  had  sent  over,  on  this  occasion,  a  splendid  embassy, 
consisting  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Dauphiny,  and 
many  considerable  noblemen;  and  as  the  queen  had  in  a 
manner  the  power  of  prescribing  what  terms  she  pleased,  the 
articles  were  sooh  settled  with  the  Enghsh  commissioners.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  within  six 
weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles  ;  that  the  duke  and 
his  retinue  should  have  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  that  after 
the  marriage  he  should  bear  the  title  of  king,  but  the  adminis- 
tration remain  solely  in  the  queen ;  that  their  children,  male 
or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  if 
there  be  two  males,  the  elder,  in  case  of  Henry's  death  without 
issue,  should  be  king  of  France,  the  younger  of  England ;  that 
if  there  be  but  one  male,  and  he  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  in  England  eight  months 
every  two  years  ;  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  should 
be  preserved  inviolate ;  and  that  no  foreigner  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  duke  to  any  office  in  England.t 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  security  of  England  in  case 
of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened  but  a  dismal 
prospect  to  the  English,  had  not  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who 
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was  now  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  contributed  very  much  to 
allay  their  apprehensions  of  this  nature.     The  queen  also,  a? 
a  proof  of  her  slill  remaining  uncertainty,  added  a  clause,  that 
she  was  not  bound  to  complete  the  marriage,  till  further  arti- 
cles, which  were  not  specified,  should  be  agreed  on  between 
the  parties,  and  till  the  king  of  France  be  certified  of  this 
agreement.     Soon  after,  the  queen  sent  over  Walsmgham  as 
ambassador  to  France,  in  order  to  form  closer  connections  with 
Henry,  and  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against 
the  increasing   power  and  dangerous  usurpations  of  Spain, 
The  French  king,  who  had  been  extremely  disturbed  with  the 
unquiet  spirit,  the  restless  ambition,  the  enterprising,  yet  timid 
and  inconstant  disposition  of  Anjou,  had  already  sought  to  free 
the  kingdom  from  his  intrigues,  by  opening  a  scene  for  Jus 
activity  in  Flanders  ;  and  having  allowed  him  to_  embrace  the 
protection  of  the  states,  had  secretly  supplied  him  with  men 
and  money  for  the  undertaking.     The  prospect  of  settling  him 
in  England  was  for  a  like  reason  very  agreeable  to  that  rnon- 
arch ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  cultivate,  by  every  expedient, 
the  favorable  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  seemed  to  entertain 
towards  him.     But  this  princess,  though  she  had  gone  further 
in  her  amorous  dalliance*  than  could  be  justified  or  accounted 
for  by  any  principles  of  polic}?,  was  not  yet  determined   to 
carry  matters  to  a  final  conclusion  ;  and  she  confined  Walsing- 
ham,  in  his  instructions,  to  negotiating  conditions  of  a  mutual 
alliance  between  France  and  England.t     Heni-y  with  reluc- 
tance submitted  to  hold  confereoces  on  that  subject ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Walsingham  begun  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance, 
than  he  was  informed,  that  the  queen,  foreseeing  hostility  with 
Spain  to  be  the  result  of  this  confederacy,  had  declared  that 
she  would  prefer  the  marriage  with  the  war,  before  the  war 
without  the  marriage. :j:     The  French  court,  pleased  with  this 
change  of  resolution,  broke  off  the  conferences  concerning  the 
league,  and  opened  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage.^     But  mat- 
ters had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train,  before  the  queen 
again  declared  for  the  league  in  preference  to  the  marriage, 
and  ordered   Walsingham  to  renew  the  conferences  for  that 
purpose.     Before  he  had  leisure  to  bring  this  point  to  maturity, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  new  change  of  resolution  ;  1|  and  not 
only  the  court  of  France,  but  Vv^alsingham  himself,  Burleigh 
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and  all  the  wisest  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  were  in  amazement, 
doubtful  where  this  contest  between  inclination  and  reason, 
love  and  ambition,  would  at  last  terminate.* 

In  the  course  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  felt  another  variety 
of  intentions,  from  a  new  contest  between  her  reason  and  her 
ruling  passions.  The  duke  of  Anjou  expected  from  her  some 
money,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  open  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  ;  and  the  queen  herself,  though  her  frugality  made 
her  long  reluctant,  was  sensible  that  this  supply  was  necessary  ; 
and  she  was  at  last  induced,  after  much  hesitation,  to  comply 
with  his  request.t  She  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns ;  by  which,  joined  to  his  own  demesnes,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen  dowager,  he  levied  an 
army,  and  took  the  field  against  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  was 
sudfeessful  in  raising  the  siege  of  Cambray  ;  and  being  chosen 
by  the  states  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  he  put  his  army 
into  winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  suit  to  the  queen.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  made  him  expect  entire  success,  and  gave  him  hopes  that 
Elizabeth  had  surmounted  all  scruples,  and  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  choice  of  him  for  her  husband.  In  the  midst 
of  the  pomp  which  attended  the  anniversaiy  of  her  corona- 
tion, she  was  seen,  after  long  and  intimate  discourse  with  him, 
to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to  put  it  upon  his ; 
and  all  the  spectators  concluded,  that  in  this  ceremony  she  had 
given  him  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  was  even  desirous  of 
signifymg  her  intentions  to  all  the  world.  St.  Aldegonde, 
ambassador  from  the  states,  despatched  immediately  a  letter 
to  his  masters,  informing  them  of  this  great  event ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  Flemings, 
regarded  the  queen  as  a  kind  of  titular  divinity,  testified  their 
joy  by  bonfires  and  the  discharge  of  their  great  ordnance.J 
A  Puritan  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had  written  a  passionate  book, 
which  he  entitled,  "  The  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be 
swallowed  by  the  French  Marriage."  He  was  apprehended 
and  prosecuted  by  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to 
loss  his  right  hand  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the  constancy  and 
Io)'aity  of  the  man,  that  immediately  after  the  sentence  was 
executed,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  other  hand,  and  waving 
it  over  his  head,  cried,  God  save  the  queen. 

•  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  attachment  which  Ehzab^th  po 
openly  discovered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  combat  of  her 
sentiments  was  not  entirely  over ;  and  her  ambition,  as  weU 
as  prudence,  rousing  itself  by  intervals,  still  filled  her  breast 
with  doubt  and  hesitation.  Almost  all  the  courtiers  whom  she 
trusted  and  favored  —  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham  — 
discovered  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  marriage ;  and  the 
ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  made  no  scruple  of  opposing  her 
resolution  with  the  most  zealous  remonstrances.*  Among 
other  enemies  to  the  match.  Sir  Philip,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  .deputy  of  Ireland,  and  nephew  to  Leicester,  a  young 
man  the  most  accomplished  of  the  age,  declared  himself:  and 
he  used  the  freedom  to  write  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  dis- 
suaded her  from  her  present  resolution,  with  an  unusual 
elegance  of  expression,  as  well  as  force  of  reasoning.  He 
told  her,  that  the  security  of  her  government  depended 
entirely  on  the  affections  of  her  Protestant  subjects  ;  and 
she  could  not,  by  any  measure,  more  effectually  disgust  them, 
than  by  espousmg  a  prince  who  was  son  of  the  perfidious 
Catharine,  brother  to  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Charles,  and 
who  had  himself  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent and  defenceless  Protestants :  that  the  Catholics  were 
her  mortal  enemies,  and  believed,  either  that  she  had  originally 
usurped  the  crown,  or  was  now  lawfully  deposed  by  the  pOpels 
bull  of  excommunication ;  and  nothing  had  ever  so  much 
elevated  their  hopes  as  the  prospect  of  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou  :  that  her  chief  security  at  present  against  the 
efforts  of  so  numerous,  rich,  and  united  a  faction,  was,  that 
they  possessed  no  head  who  could  conduct  their  dangerous 
enterprises  ;  and  she  herself  was  rashly  supplying  that  defect, 
by  giving  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  to  a  prince  whose  educa- 
tion had  zealously  attached  him  to  that  communion  :  that 
though  he  was  a  stranger  to  llie  blood  royal  of  England,  the 
dispositions  of  men  were  now  such,  that  they  preferred  the 
religious  to  the  civil  connections ;  and  were  more  influenced 
by  sympathy  in  theological  opinions,  than  by  the  principles  of 
legal  and  hereditary  government :  that  the  duke  himself  had 
discovered  a  very  restless  and  turbulent  spirit ;  and  having 
often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother  and  his  sov- 
ereign, there  remained  no  hopes  that  he  would  passively 
Bubmit  to  a  woman,  whom  he  might,  in  quality  of  husband. 
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think  himself  entitled  to  command  :  that  the  French  nation 
so  populous,  so  much  abounding  in  soldiers,  so  full  of  nobility 
who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and  for  some  time  accustomed  to 
serve  for  plunder,  would  supply  him  with  partisans,  dangerous 
to  a  people  unwarlike  and  defenceless  like  the  generality  of 
her  subjects  :  that  the  plain  and  honorable  path  which  she 
had  followed,  of  cultivating^  the  affections  of  her  peo'ple,  had 
hitherto  rendered  her  reign  secure  and  happy ;  and  however 
her  enemies  might  seem  to  multiply  upon  her,  the  same 
invincible  rampart  was  still  able  to  protect  and  defend  her : 
that  so  long  as  the  throne  of  France  was  filled  by  Henry  or 
his  posterity,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  tliat  the  lies  of  blood 
would  insure  the  amity  of  that  kingdom,  preferably  to  the 
maxims  of  policy  or  the  prejudices  of  religion  :  and  if  ever 
the  crown  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  conjunction  of 
France  and  England  would  prove  a  burden,  rather  than  a 
protection,  to  the  latter  kingdom  :  that  the  example  of  her 
sister  Mary  was  sufficient  to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  such 
connections;  and  to  prove,  that  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  English  could  never  be  maintained,  where  they  had 
such  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  interests  would  every 
moment  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  nation  : 
that  notwithstanding  these  great  inconveniences,  discovered 
by  past  experience,  the  house  of  Burgundy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  more  popular  in  the  nation  than  the  family  of 
France ;  and,  what  was  of  chief  moment,  Philip  was  of  the  same 
communion  with  Mary,  and  was  connected  with  her  by  this 
great  band  of  interest  and  affection  :  and  that  however  the 
queen  might  remain  childless,  even  though  old  age  should 
grow  upon  her,  the  singular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign 
would  preserve  her  from  contempt ;  the  affections  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  those  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  would  defend 
ber  from  danger ;  and  her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid 
or  assistance,  would  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  most  malig- 
nant enemies.* 

[1582.]  These  reflections  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety 
and  irresolution ;  and  she  was  observed  to  pass  several  nights 
without  any  sleep  or  repose.  At  last  her  settled  habits  of 
prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her  temporary  inclina- 
tion ;  and  having  sent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  she  had  a  long 
conference  with  him  in  private,  where  she  was  supposed  to 
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have  made  him  apologies  for  breaking  her  former  engage- 
ments.  He  expressed  great  disgust  on  his  leaving  hei  ;  threw 
away  the  ring  which  she  had  given  him  ;  and  uttered  many 
curses  on  the  mutability  of  women  and  of  islanders.*  Soon 
after,  he  went  over  to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands ; 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  states  by  a  rash  and  violent  attempt 
on  their '  liberties  ;  was  expelled  that  country  ;  retired  into 
France;  and  there  died.  The  queen,  by  timely  reflection, 
saved  herself  from  the  numerous  mischiefs  which  must  have 
attended  so  imprudent  a  marriage  :  and  the  distracted  state  of 
the  French  monarchy  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  effects 
of  that  resentment  which  she  had  reason  to  dread  from  the 
affront  so  wantonly  put  upon  that  royal  family. 

The  anxiety  of  the  queen  from  the  attempts  of  the  English 
Catholics  never  ceased  during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  ; 
but  the  variety  of  revolutions  which  happened  in  all  the 
neighboring  kingdoms,  were  the  source,  sometimes  of  her 
hopes,  sometimes  of  her  apprehensions.  This  year  the  affairs 
§f  Scotland  strongly  engaged  her  attention.  The  influence 
which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  James  Stuart,  v.ho  now  as- 
sumed the  title  of  earl  of  Arran,  had  acquired  over  the  young 
king,  was  but  a  slender  foundation  of  authority ;  while  the 
generality  of  the  nobles,  and  all  the  preachers,  were  so  much 
discontented  with  their  administration.  The  assembly  of  the 
-church  appointed  a  solemn  fast ;  of  which  one  of  the  avowed 
reasons  was,  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  exposed  from 
the  company  of  wicked  persons :  t  and  on  that  day  the  pul- 
pits resounded  with  declamations  against-  Lenox,  Arran,  and 
all  the  present  counsellors.  When  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  sufficiently  prepared  by  these  lectures,  a  conspiracy  of 
the  nobility  .was  formed,  probably  with  the  concurrence  of 
Elizabeth,  for  seizing  the  person  of  James  at  Euthven,  a  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Gowry's  ;  and  the  design,  being  kept  secret, 
succeeded  without  any  opposition.  The  leaders  in  this  enter- 
prise were  the  earl  of  Gowry  himself,  the  earl  of  Marre,  the 
lords  Lindesey  and  Boyd,  the  masters  of  Glamis  and  Oliphant, 
the  abbots  of  Dunfermling,  Paisley,  and  Cambuskenneth. 
The  king  wept  when  he  found  himself  detained  a  prisoner ; 
but  the  master  of  Glamis  said,  "  No  matter  for  his  tears  : 
better  that  boys  weep  than  bearded  men;"  an  expression 
which  James  could   never  afterwards  forgive. 1;     But  notwith- 
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Standing  his  resentment,  he  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  present  necessity.  He  pretended  an  entire  acquiescence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  associators  ;  acknowledged  the  deten- 
tion of  his  person  to  be  acceptable  service  ;  and  agreed  to 
summon  both  an  assembly  of  the  church  and  a  convention 
of  estates,  in  order  to  ratify  that  enterprise. 

The  assemWy,  though  they  had  established  it  as  an  m- 
violable  rule,  that  the  king  on  no  account,  and  under  no  pre- 
tence, should  ever  intermeddle  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  made 
no  scruple  of  taking  civil  affairs  under  their  cognizance, 
and  of  deciding,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  attempt  of  the  con- 
spirators was  acceptable  to  all  that  feared  God,  or  tendered 
the  preservation  of  the  king's  person,  and  prosperous  state  of 
the  realm.  They  even  enjoined  all  the  clergy  to  recommend 
these  sentiments  from  the  pulpit ;  and  they  threatened  with 
ecclesiastical  censures  every  man  who  should  oppose  the 
authority  of  the  confederated  lords.*  The  convention,  being 
composed  chiefly  of  these  lords  themselves,  added  their 
sanction  to  these  proceedings.  Arran  was  confined  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house  :  Lenox,  though  he  had  power  to  resist, 
yet,  rather  than  raise  a  civil  war,  or  be  the  cause  of  blood- 
shed,t  .chose  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
He  persevered  to  the  last  in  the  Protestant  religion,  to  which 
James  had  converted  him,  but  which  the  Scottish  clergy  could 
never  be  persuaded  that  he  had  sincerely  embraced.  The 
king  sent  for  his  family,  restored  his  son  to  his  paternal 
honors  and  estate,  took  care  to  establish  the  fortunes  of  all 
his  other  children,  and  to  his  last  moments  never  forgot  the 
early  friendship  which  he  had  borne  their  father ;  a  strong 
proof  of  the  good  dispositions  of  that  prince.| 

No  sooner  was  this  revolution  known  in  England,  than  tho 
queen  sent  Sir  Henry  Carj'  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  James, 
in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  deliverance  from  the 
pernicious  counsels  of  Lenox  and  Arran  ;  to  exhort  him  not 
to  resent  the  seeming  violence  committed  on  him  by  the  con- 
federated lords  ;  and  to  procure  from  him  permission  for  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  ever  since  Morton's  fall  had 
lived  in  England.  They  easily  prevailed  in  procuring  the 
recall  of  Angus  ;    and  as  James  suspected,  that  Elizabeth  had 
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not  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  project  of  his  detention, 
he  thought  proper,  before  the  English  ambassadors,  to  dissem- 
ble his  resentment  against  the  authoi-s  of  it.  [1583.]  Soon 
after.  La  Mothe-Fenelon  and  Mennevijle  appeared  as  ambassa- 
dors from  France  :  their  errand  was  to  inquire  concernmg  the 
situation  of  the  king,  make  professions  of  their  master's  friend- 
ship, confirm  the  ancient  league  with  France,  and  procure  an 
accommodation  between  James  and  the  queen  of  Scots.  This 
last  proposal  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  clergy  ;  and  the 
assembly  voted  the  settling  of  terms  between  the  mother  and 
son  to  be  a  most  wicked  undertaking.  The  pulpits  resounded 
with  declamations  against  the  French  ambassadors ;  particu- 
larly Fenelon,  whom  they  called  the  messenger  of  the  bloody 
murderer,  meaning  the  duke  of  Guise :  and  as  that  minister, 
being  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wore  a  white  cross  on  his 
shoulder,  they  commonly  denominated  it,  m  contempt,  the 
badge  of  Antichrist.  The  king  endeavored,  though  in  vain, 
to  repress  these  insolent  reflections ;  but  in  order  to  make 
the  ambassadors  some  compensation,  he  desired  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  to  give  them  a  splendid  dinner  before 
their  departure.  To  prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy 
appointed  that  very  day  for  a  public  fast ;  and  finding  that 
their  orders  were  not  regarded,  they  employed  their  sermons 
in  thundering  curses  on  the  magistrates,  who,  by  the  king's 
direction,  had  put  this  mark  of  respect  on  the  ambassadors. 
They  even  pursued  them  afterwards  with  the  censures  of  the 
chtirch  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevented  from 
issuing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  them,  on 
account  of  their  submission  to  royal,  preferably  to  clerical 
authority.* 

What  increased  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an  accommoda- 
tion between  James  and  Mary  was,  that  the  English  ambassa- 
dors seemed  to  concur  with  the  French  in  this  proposal ;  and 
the  clergy  were  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  the 
professions  made  by  the  former.  The  queen  of  Scots  had 
often  made  overtures  to  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  entirely 
neglected ;  but  hearing  of  James's  detention,  she  wrote  a 
letter  in  a  more  pathetic. and  more  spirited  strain  than  usual  ; 
craving  the  assistance  of  that  princess,  both  for  her  own  and 
her  son's  liberty.  She  said,  that  the  account  of  the  prince's 
captivity  had  excited  her  most  tender  concern  ;  and  the  expe- 
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nence  which  she  herself,  during  so  many  years,  had  of  ths 
extreme  infelicity  attending  that  situation,  had  made  her  the 
more  apprehensive  lest  a  like  fate  should  pursue  her  unhappy 
oftspring  :  that  tlio  long  train  of  injustice  which  she  had  under- 
gon3,  the  calumnies  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  were  so 
grievous,  that  finding  no  place  for  right  or  truth  among  men, 
she  was  reduced  to  make  her  last  appeal  to  Heaven,  the  only 
competent  tribunal  between  princes  of  equal  jurisdiction, 
degree,  and  dignity :  that  after  her  rebellious  subjects,  secretly 
instigated  by  Elizabeth's  ministers,  had  expelled  her  the  throne, 
had  confined  her  in  prison,  had  pursued  her  with  arms,  she 
lad  voluntarily 'thrown  herself  under  the  protection  6f  Eng- 
land ;  fatally  allured  by  those  reiterated  professions  of  amity 
which  had  been  made  her,  and  by  her  confidence  in  the 
generosity  of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  kinswoman  ;  that  not 
content  with  excluding  her  from  her  presence,  with  supporting 
the  usurpers  of  her  throne,  with  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  her  faithful  subjects,  Elizabeth  had  reduced  her  to  a  worse 
capuvity  than  that  from  which  she  had  escaped,  and  had  made 
hei  this  cruel  return  for  the  unlimited  confidence  which  she 
had  reposed  in  her :  that  though  her  resentment  of  such 
severe  usage  had  never  carried  her  further  than  to  use  some 
disappointed  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herself, 
and  fatal  to  others,  she  found  the  rigors  of  confinement  daily 
multiplied  upon  her ;  and  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  surpassed  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer 
to  endure  them  ;  that  she  was  cut  off"  from  all  communication, 
Dot  only  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  with  her  only  son  ,  and 
her  maternal  fondness,,  which  was  now  more  enlivened  by 
their  unhappy  sympathy  in  situation,  and  was  her  sole  remain- 
ing attachment  to  this  world,  deprived  even  of  that  melancholy 
solace  which  letters  or  messages  could  give :  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  sojrows,  still  more  than  her  close  confinement, 
had  preyed  upon  her  health,  and  had  added  the  insufferable 
weight  of  bodily  infirmity  to  all  those  other  calamities  under 
which  she  labored  :  that  while  the  daily  experience  of  her 
nialadies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  prospect  of  an  ap- 
Droaching  deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and  sorrow 
are  no  more,  her  enemies  envied  her  that  last  consolation ; 
and  having  secluded  her  from  every  joy  on  earth,  had  done 
what  in  them  lay  to  debar  her  from  all  hopes  in  her  future 
and  eternal  existence  :  that  the  exercise  of  her  religion  was 
refused  her  ;  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  in  which  she  had 
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been  educated  ;  the  commerce  with  those  hely  ministers, 
whorti  Heaven  had  appointed  to  receive  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  transgressions,  and  to  seal  our  penitence  by  a  solemn 
readmission  into  heavenly  favor  and  forgiveness  :  that_  it  was 
in  vain  to  complain  of  the  rigors  of  persecution  exercised  m 
other  kingdoms ;  when  a  queen  and  an  innocent  woman  was 
excluded  from  an  indulgence  which  never  yet,  in  the  most 
barbarous  countries,  had  been  denied  to  the  meanest  and  most 
obnoxious  malefactor :  that  could  she  ever  be  induced  to 
descend  from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  there  was 
only  one  other  tribunal  to  which  she  would  appeal  from  all 
her  enemies  ;  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Elizabeth's  own 
breast,  and  to  that  lenity  which,  uninfluenced  by  malignant 
counsel,  she  would  naturally  be  induced  to  exercise  towards 
her  :  and  that  she  'finally  entreated  her  to  resume  her  natural 
disposition,  and  to  reflect  on  the  support,  as  well  as  comfort, 
which  she  might  receive  from  her  son  and  herself,  if,  joining 
the  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  ties  of  blood,  she  would 
deign- to  raise  them  from  their  present  melancholy  situation, 
and  reinstate  them  in  that  liberty  and  authority  to  which  they 
were  entitled.* 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obstruct  Mary's  restoration,  chiefly 
because  she  foresaw  an  unhappy  alternative  attending  that 
event.  If  this  princess  recovered  any  considerable  share  of 
authority  in  Scotland,  her  resentment,  ambition,  zeal,  and  con- 
nections both  domestic  and  foreign,  might  render  her  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor  to  England,  and  enable  her,  after  suppressing 
the  Protestant  party  among  her  subjects,  to  revive  those  pre- 
tensions which  she  had  formerly  advanced  to  the  crown,  and 
which  her  partisans  in  both  kingdoms  still  supported  with  great 
industry  and  assurance.  If  she  were  reinstated  in  power  with 
such  strict  limitations  as  could  not  be  broken,  she  might  be 
disgusted  with  her  situation ;  and  flying  abroad,  fo^m  more 
desperate  attempts  than  any  sovereign,  who  had  a  crown  to 
hazard,  would  willingly  undertake.  Mary  herself,  sensible  jof 
these  difficulties,  and  convinced  by  experience  that  Ehzabeth 
would  forever  debar  her  the  throne,  was  now  become  more 
humble  in  her  wishes;  and  as  age  and  infirmities  had  re- 
pressed those  sentiments  of  ambition  by  which  she  had  formerly 
been  so  much  actuated,  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  her 
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hopes  of  grandeur,  in  order  to  obtain  a  littte  liberty ;  a  bless- 
ing to  which  she  naturally  aspired  with  the  fondest  impatience. 
She  proposed,  therefore,  that  she  should  be  associated  with 
her  son  in  the  title  to  ihe  crown  of  Scotland,  but  that  the 
administration  should  remain  solely  in  him  :  and  she  was  con- 
tent to  live  in  England  in  a  private  station,  and  even  under  a 
kind  of  restraint ;  but  with  some  more  liberty,  both  for  exercise 
and  company,  than  she  had  enjoyed  since  the  first  discovery 
of  her  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Bat  Elizabeth, 
afraid  lest  sucha  loose  method  of  guarding  her  would  facilitate 
her  escape  into  France  or  Spain,  or,  at  least,  would  encourage 
and  increase  her  partisans,  and  enable  her  to  conduct  those 
intrigues  to  which  she  had  already  discovered  so  strong  a 
propensity,  was  secretly  determined  to  deny  her  requests  ; 
and  though  she  feigned  to  assent  to  them,  she  well  knew  how 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  unhappy  princess.  While 
Lenox  maintained  his  authority  in  Scotland,  she  never  gave 
any  reply  to  all  the  application  made  to  her  by  the  Scottish 
queen  :  *  at  present,  when  her  own  creatures  had  acquired 
possession  of  the  government,  she  was  resolved  to  throw  the 
odium  of  refusal  upon  them ;  and  pretending  that  nothing 
further  was  required  to  a  perfect  accommodation  than  the 
concurrence  of  the  council  of  state  in  Scotland,  she  ordered 
her  ambassador,  Bowes,  to  open  the  negotiation  for  Mary's 
liberty,  and  her  association  with  her  son  in  the  title  to  the 
crown.  Though  she  seemed  to  make  this  concession  to  Mary 
she  refused  her  the  liberty  of  sending  any  ambassador  of  her 
own  ;  and  that  princess  could  easily  conjecture,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, what  frould  be  the  result  of  the  pretended  negotia- 
tion. The  privy  council  of  Scotland,  instigated  by  the  clergy, 
rejected  all  treaty;  and  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their 
hands,  affirmed,  that  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  association 
with  his  mother,  and  that  the  matter  had  never  gone  further 
than  some  loose  proposals  for  that  purpose. t 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  present 
situation.  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  made  his  escape 
from  his  keepers  ;  and  flying  to  St.  Andrews,  summoned  his 
friends  and  partisans  to  attend  him.  The  earls  of  Argyle, 
Marshal,  Montrose,  and  Rothes,  hastened  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  sovereign ;    and   the   opposite   party    found    themselves 
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unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  combination.  They  were 
offered  a  pardon,  upon  their  submission,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fault  in  seizing  the  king's  person  and  restrain- 
ing him  .from  his  liberty.  Some  of  them  accepted  of  the 
terms  ;  the  greater  number,  particulariy  Angus,  Hamilton, 
Marre,  Glamis,  left  the  country,  and  took  shelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Elizabeth.  The  earl 
of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the  malecontents,  who 
could  not  brook  the  authority  of  Lenox,  a  man  of  virtue  and 
moderation,  found,  that  by  their  resistance,  they  had  thrown 
all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whose  counsels  were  as 
violent  as  his  manners  were  profligate.* 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James,  in  which  she  quoted  a 
moral  sentence  from  Isoc rates,  and  indirectly  reproached  him 
with  inconstancy,  and  a  breach  of  his  engagements.  James, 
in  his  reply,  justified  his  measures  ;  and  retaliated,  by  turning 
two  passages  of  Isocrates  against  her.t  She  next  sent  Walsing- 
ham  on  an  embassy  to  him  ;  and  her  chief  purpose  in  employ- 
ing that  aged  minister  in  an  errand  where  so  little  business 
was  to  be  transacted,  was  to  learn,  from  a  man  of  so  much 
penetration  and  experience,  the  real  character  of  James. 
This  young  prince  possessed  good  parts,  though  not  accompa- 
nied with  that  vigor  and  industry  which  his  station  required  ;' 
and  as  he  excelled  in  general  discourse  and  conversation, 
Walsingham  entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he 
was  afterwards  found,  when  real  business  was  transacted,  to 
have  fully  merited. J  The  account  which  he  gave  his  mistress 
induced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  with  some  more 
regard  than  she  had  hitherto  been  incUned  fo  pay  him. 

[1584.]  The  king  of  Scots,  persevering  in  his  present 
views,  summoned  a  parliament ;  where  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  clergyman  should  presume  in  his  sermons  to  utter  false, 
untrue,  or  scandalous  speeclies  against  the  king,  the  council, 
or  the  public  measures  ;  or  to  meddle,  in  an  improper  man- 
ner, with  the  affairs  of  his  majesty  and  the  states.§  The 
clergy,  finding  that  the  pulpit  would  be  no  longer  a  sanctuary 
for  them,  were  extremely  offended  ;  they  said  that  the  king 
was  become  Popish  in  his  heart ;  and  they'  gave  their  adver- 
saries the  epithets  of  gross  libertines,  belly  gods,  and  infamous 

*  Spotswood,  p.  325,  326,  ct  seq. 

t  Melvil,  p.  140,  14:1.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 

J  Molvil,  p.  148.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  530. 

}  Spotswood,  p.  333. 
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persons.*  The  violent  conduct  of  Arran  soon  brought  ovei 
the  popularity  to  their  side.  The  earl  of  Gowry,  though  par- 
doned for  the  late  attempt,  was  committed  to  prison,  was  tried 
on  some  new  accusations,  condemned,  and  executed.  Many 
innocent  persons  sufTercd  from  the  tyranny  of  this  favorite  ; 
and  the  banished  lords,  being  assisted  by  EUzabeth,  now  found 
the  time  favorable  for  the  recovery  of  their  estates  and  author- 
ity. After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt  upon  Stirling, 
they  prevailed  in  another ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  were  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  favor. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority,  deprived  of  that  estate 
and  title  which  he  had  usurped,  and  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  composed  to  tranquillity.  Elizabeth,  after  opposing 
during  some  time  the  credit  of  the  favorite,  had  found  it  more 
expedient,  before  his  fall,  to  compound  all  differences  with 
him,  by  means  of  Davison,  a  minister  whom  she  sent  to  Scot 
land  ;  but  having  more  confidence  in  the  lords  whom  she  had 
helped  to  restore,  she  was  pleased  with  this  alteration  of 
affairs  ;  and  maintained  a  good  correspondence_  with  the  new 
court  and  ministry  of  James. 

These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  been  regarded  as 
of  small  importance  to  the  repose  and  security  of  Elizabeth, 
had  her  own  subjects  been  entirely  united,  and  had  not  the 
zeal  or  the  Catholics,  excited  by  constraint  more  properly 
than  persecution,  daily  threatened  her  whh  some  dangerous 
insurrection.  The  vigilance  of  the  ministers,  particularly  of 
Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  was  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  malecontents  ;  and  many  arts,  which  had  been 
biamable  in  a  more  peaceful  government,  were  employed 
in  detecting  conspiracies,  and  even  discovering  the  secret 
inclinations  of  men.  Counterfeit  letters  were  written  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  English  exiles,  and 
privately  conveyed  to  the  houses  of  the  Catholics :  spies  were 
hired  to  observe  the  actions  and  discourse  of  suspected  per- 
sons :  informers  were  countenanced  ;  and  though  the  sagacity 
of  these  two  great  ministers  helped  them  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false  intelligence,  many  calumnies  were  no 
doubt  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  subjects,  particularly  the  Cath- 
olics, kept  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  inquietude.  Henry 
Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberlaad,  brother  to  the  earl  beheaded 
some  years  before,  and  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  son 

*  Spotswood,  p.  334. 
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of  the  Unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  fell  under  suspicion  ;  and 
the  latter  was,  by  order  of  council,  confined  to  his  own  house, 
Francis  Throgmorton,  a  private  gentleman,  was  committed  to 
custody,  on  account  of  a  letter  which,  he  had  written  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted;  Lord  Paget  and 
Charles  Arundel,  who  had  been  engaged  with  him  ini  treason- 
able designs,  immediately  withdrew  beyond  sea.  Tlirogmor- 
ton  confessed  that  a  plan  for  an  invasion  and  insurrection  had' 
been  laid  ;  and'  though,  on  his  trial,  he  was  desirous  of  retract- 
ing this  confession,  and  imputing  it  to  the  fea'r  of  torture,  he 
was  found  guilty  and  executed.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, having  promoted  this  conspiracy,  was  ordered  to- 
depart  the  kingdom ;  and  Wade  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  excuse 
his  dismission,  and  to  desire  the  king  to  send  another  ambas- 
sador in  his  place  ;  but  Philip  would  not  so  much  as  admit  the 
English  ambassador  to  his  presence.  Creighton,  a  Scottish: 
Jesuit,  coming  over  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  seized,  tore' 
some  papers  with  anr  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  sea  ; 
but  the  wind  blowing  them^  back  upon  the  ship,  they  were 
pieced  together,  and  discovered  some  dangerous  secrets.* 

Many  of  these  conspiracies  were,  with  great  appearance  of 
reason,  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;t  and 
as  her  name  was  employed  in  all  of  them,  the  council  thought 
that  they  could  not  use  too  many  precautions  against  the- 
danger  of  her  claims,  and  the  restless  activity  of  her  temper. 
She  v/as  removed  from  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who,  though  vigilant  and  faithful  in  that  trust,  had  also 
been;  indulgent  to  his  prisoner,  particularly  with  regard  to  air 
and  exercise  ;  and  she  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Sir 
Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury ;  men  of  honor,  but  inflexi- 
ble in  their  care  and  attention.  An  association  was  also  set 
on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  other  courtiers  ;  and  as 
Elizabeth  was  beloved  by  the  whole  nation,  except  the  more 
zealous  Catholics,  men  of  all  ranks  willingly  flocked  to  the 
subscription  of  it.  The  purport  of  this  association  was  to 
defend  the  queen,  to  revenge  her  death,  or  any  injury  com- 
mitted against  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  throne  all  claim- 
ants, what  title  soever  they  might  possess,  by  whose  sugges- 
tion or  for  whose  behoof  any  violence  should  be  offered  tc 
her  majesty,^    The  queen  of  Scots  was   sensible  that   this 


*  Camden,  p.  499.  f  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  246. 

t  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  123. 
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associationi  was  levelled  against  her ;  and  to  remove  all  sus' 
picion  from  herself,  she  also  desired  leave  to  subscribe  it. 

Elizabeth,  that  she  might  the  more  discourage  malecon- 
tents,  by  showing  them  the  concurrence  of  the  nation  in  her 
favor,  summoned  a  nevs'  parliament;  and  she;  met  with  that 
dutiful  attachment  which  she  expected.  The  association  was 
confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  a  clause  was  added  by  which 
the  queen  was  empowered  to  name  commissioners  for  the  trial 
of  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  who  should  attempt  or  imagine 
any  invasion,  insurrection,  or  assassination  against  her :  upon 
condemnation  pronounced  by  these  commissioners,  the  guilty 
person  was  excluded  from  all  claim  to  the  succession,  and 
was  further  punishable  as  her  majesty  should  direct.  And  for 
greater  security,  a  council  of  regency,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
violent  death,  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  to  settle 
the  succession,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  that  act  of  treason.* 

A  severe  law  was  also  enacted  against  Jesuits  and  Popish 
priests :  it  was  ordained,  that  they  should  depart  the  kingdom 
within  forty  days ;  tha,t  those  who  should  remain  beyond  that 
time,  or  should  afterwards  return,  should  be  guilty  of  treason  ; 
that  those  who  harbored  or  relieved  them  should  be  guilty  of 
felony  ;  that  those  who  were  educated  in  seminaries,  if  they 
returned  not  in  six  monthsi  after  notice  given,  and  submitted 
not  themselves  to  the  queen,  before  a  bishop  or  two  justices, 
should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  that  if  any,  so  submitting 
themselves,  should,  within  ten  years,  approach  the  court,  or 
come  within  ten  miles  of  it,  their  submission  should  be  void.t 
By  this  law,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  had 
formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penalties,  and  which 
was  in  many  inetances  connived  at,  was  totally  suppressed. 
In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  queen's  reign,  the  law  was  some- 
times executed  by  the  capital  punishment  of  priests ;  and 
though  the  partisans  of  that  princes^  asserted  that  they  were 
punished  for  their  treason,  not  their  religion,  the  apology  must 
only  be  understood  in  this  sense,  that  the  law  was  enacted  on 
account  of  the  treasonable  views  and  attempts  of  the  sect,  not 
that  every  individual  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  was 
convicted  of  treason.f  The  Catholics,  therefore,  might  now 
with  justice  complain,  of  a  violent  persecution  ;  which  we  may 

*  27  Eliz.  cap.  1.  t  27  EKz.  cap.  2. 

J  Some  even  of  tkose  who  defend  the  queen's  measures,  allow  that 
in  ten  years  fifty  priests  were  executed,  and  fifty-five  bajoightid. 
Camden,  p.  649. 
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safely  affirm,  in  spite  of  the  rigid  and  bigoted  maxims  of  thai 
age,  not  to  bo  the  best  method  of  converting  them,  or  of 
reconciling  them  to  the  established  government  and  religion. 

The  parliament,  besides  arming  the  queen  with  tbese  pow 
ers,  granted  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths. 
The  only  circumstance  in  which  their  proceedings  were  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  was  an  application,  made  by  the  commons 
for  a  further  reformation  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Yet  even 
in  this  attempt,  which  affected  her,  as  well  as  them,  in  a  deli- 
cate point,  they  discovered  how  much  they  were  overawed  by 
her  authority.  The  majority  of  the  house  were  Puritans,  oi 
inclined  to  that  sect ;  *  but  the  severe  reprimands  which  they 
had  already,  in  former  sessions,  met  with  from  the  throne, 
deterred  them  from  introducing  any  bill  concerning  religion  , 
a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  inteipreted  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogative  :  they  were  content  to  proceed 
by  way  of  humble  petition,  and  that  not  addressed  to  her 
majesty,  which  would  have  given  oifence,  but  to  the  house  of 
lords,  or  rather  tlie  bishops,  who  had  a  seat  in  that  house,  and 
from  whom  alone  they  were  willing  to  receive  all  advances 
towards  reformation  ;  t  a  strange  departure  from  what  we  now 
apprehend  to  be  the  dignity  of  the  commons  ! 

The  commons  desired,  in  their  humble  petition,  that  no 
hishop  should  exercise  his  function  of  ordination  but  with  the 
consent  and  concurrence  of  six  presbyters  :  but  this  demand, 
as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
was  firmly  rejected  by  the  prelates.  They  desired,  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  instituted  into  any  benefice  without 
previous  notice  being  given  to  the  parish,  that  they  might 
e.xamine  whether  there  lay  any  objection  to  his  life  or  doc- 
trine;  an  attempt  towards  a  popular  model,  which  naturally 
met  with  the  same  fate.  In  another  article  of  the  petition, 
they  prayed  that  the  bishops  should  not  insist  upon  every 
ceremony,  or  deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  as  if  uniformity  in  public  worship  had  not  been  estab- 

*  Besides  the  petition  after  mentioned,  another  proof  of  the  prev- 
alency  of  the  Puritans  among  the  commons  was,  their  passing  a  bill 
for  the  reverent  observance  of  Snnday,  which  they  termed  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  depriving  the  people  of  those  amusements  which  thev 
were  accustomed  to  take  ou  that  day.  D'Ewes,  p.  335.  It  was  a 
strong  symptom  of  a  contrary  spirit  in  the  upper  house,  that  thev 
proposed  to  add  "Wednesday  to  the  fast  days,  and  to  prohibit  entireh 
the  eating  of  flesh  ou  that  day.     D'Ewes,  p.  373. 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  357. 
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lished  by  law ;  or  as  if  the  prelates  had  been  endowed  with  a 
dispensing  power.  They  complained  of  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
they  entreated  the  reverend  fathers  to  think  of  some  law  for 
the  remedy  of  these  abuses  :  implying  that  those  matters  were 
too  high  for  the  commons  of  themselves  t(5  attempt. 

But  the  most  material  article  which  the  commons  touched 
upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, and  the  oath  "  ex  officio,"  as  it  was  called,  exacted  by 
that  court.  This  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  to  merit 
some  explanation. 

The  first  primate  after  the  queen's  accession,  was  Parker  ; 
a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  established  worship, 
and  in  punishing,  by  fine  or  deprivation,  all  the  Puritanical 
clergymen  who  attempted  to  innovate  any  thing  in  the  habits, 
ceremonies,  or  liturgy  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1575  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Grindal,  who,  as  he  himself  was  inclined 
to  the  new  sect,  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them,  or  to  punish  the  nonconforming  clergy. 
He  declined  obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  suppression 
of"  prophesyings,"  or  the  assemblies  of  the  zealots  in  private 
houses,  which,  she  apprehended,  had  become  so  many  acade- 
mies of  fanaticism ;  and  for  this  offence  she  had,  by  an  order 
of  the  star  chamber,  sequestered  him  from  his  archiepiscopal 
function,  and  confined  him  to  his  own  house.  Upon  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1583,  she  determined  not  to  fall  into  the 
game  error  in  her  next  choice  ;  and  she  named  Whitgift,  a 
zealous  Churchman,  who  had  already  signalized  his  .pen  in 
controversy,  and  who,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  convince 
the  Puritans  by  argument,  was  now  resolved  to  open  their 
eyes  by  power,  and  by  the  execution  of  penal  statutes.  He 
informed  the  queen,  that  all  the  spiritual  authority  lodged  in 
the  prelates  was  insignificant  without  the  sanction  of  the 
crown  ;  and  as  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  commission  at  that 
time  in  force,  he  engaged  her  to  issue  a  ne^  one,  more 
arbitrary  than  any  of  the  former,  and  conveying  more  un- 
limited authority.*  She  appointed  forty-four  commissioners, 
twelve  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics ;  three  commissioners 
made  a  quorum  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom  and  over  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  every 
circumstance  of"  its  authority,  and   all   its   methods  of  pro- 


•  Neal'g  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  HO. 
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ceeding,  were  contrary  to  the  clearest  principles  cf  law  and 
natural  equity.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  visit 
and  reform  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  in  a  word,  to  regulate 
all  opinions,  as  well  as  to  punish  all  breach  of  uniformity  in 
the  exercise  of  public  worship.  They  were  directed  to  make 
inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries  and  witnesses 
but  by  all  other  means  and  ways  which  they  could  devise ; 
that  is,  by  the  rack,  by  torture,  by  inquisition,  by  imprison- 
ment. Where  they  found  reason  to  suspect  any  person,  they 
might  administer  to  him  an  oath,  called  "  ex  officio,"  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  answer  all  questions,  and  might  thereby  be 
obliged  to  accuse  himself  or  his  most  intimate  friend.  I'he 
fines  which  they  levied  were  discretionary,  and  often  occa- 
sioned the  total  ruin  of  the  offender,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  imprisonment  '  to  which 
they  condemned  any  delinquent,  was  limited  by  no  rule  but 
their  own  pleasure.  They  assumed  a  power  of  imposing  on 
the  clergy  what  new  articles  of  subscription,  and  consequently 
of  faith,  they  thought  proper.  Though  all  other  spiritual 
courts  were  subject,  since  the  reformation,  to  inhibitions  from 
the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
were  exempted  from  that  legal  jurisdiction,  and  were  liable 
to  no  control.  And  the  more  to  enlarge  their  authority,  they 
were  empowered  to  punish  all  incests,  adulteries,  fornications ; 
all  outrages,  misbehaviors,  and  disorders  in  marriage  :  and 
the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict,  were  according  to 
their  wisdom,  conscience,  and  discretion.  In  a  word,  this 
court  was  a  real  inquisition  ;  attended  with  all  the  iniquities, 
as  well  as  cruelties,  inseparable  from  that  tribunal.  And  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  destructive  of 
all  law,  so  its  erection  was  deemed  by  many  a  mere  usurpa- 
tion of  this  imperious  princess  ;  and  had  no  other  foundation 
than  a  clause  of  a  statute,  restoring  the  supremacy  to  the 
crown,  and^  empowering  the  sovereign  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  exercising  that  prerogative.  But  prerogative  in 
general,  especially  the  supremacy,  was  supposed  in  that  age 
to  involve  powers  which  no  law,  precedent,  or  reason  could 
limit  and  determine. 

But  though  the  commons,  in  their  humble  petition  to  the 
prelates,  had  touched  so  gently  and  submissively  on  the  eccle- 
siastical grievances,  the  queen,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of 
their  presumption,  and  reproving  them  for  those  murmurs 
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which,  for  fear  of  offending  her,  they  had  pronounced  so  low 
as  not  directly  to  reach  her  royal  cars.  After  giving  them 
some  general  thanks  for  their  attachment  to  her,  and  making 
professions  of  affection  to  her  subjects,  she  told  them,  that 
whoever  found  fault  with  the  church  threw  a  slander  upon 
her,  since  she  was  appointed  by  God  supreme  ruler  over  it ; 
and  no  heresies  or  schisms  could  prevail  in  the  kingdom  but 
by  her  permission  and  negligence  :  that  some  abuses  must 
necessarily  have  place  in  every  thing ;  but  she  warned  the 
prelates  to  be  watchful  ;  for  if  s]ie  found  them  careless  of 
their  charge,  she  was  fully  determined  to  depose  them  :  that 
she  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  employed  herself  in 
many  studies,  particularly  philosophical,  (by  which,  I  sup- 
pose, she  meant  theological,)  and  she  would  confess,  that  few 
whose  leisure  had  not  allowed  them  to  make  profession  of 
science,  had  read  or  reflected  more :  that  as  she  could  discern 
the  presumption  of  many,  in  curiously  canvassing  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  starting  innovations,  she  would  no  longer  endure 
this  licentiousness  ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people  by  God's 
rule  in  the  just  mean  between  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and 
the  errors  of  modern  sectaries  :  and  that  as  the  Romanists 
were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  person,  so  the  other 
innovators  were  dangerous  to  all  kingly  government ;  and, 
under  color  of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  presumed  to  exer- 
cise their  private  judgment,  and  to  censure  the  actions  of  the 
prince.* 

From  the  whole  of  this  transaction  we  may  observe,  that 
the  commons,  in  making  their  general  application  to  the  prel- 
ates, as  well  as  in  some  particular  articles  of  their  petition, 
showed  themselves  wholly  ignorant,  no  less  than  the  queen, 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  a  legal  constitution.  And  it 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Elizabeth,  so  far  from 
yielding  to  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament  against  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  granted,  before  the  end  of  her 
reign,  a  new  commission  ;  in  which  she  enlarged,  rather  than 
restrained,  the  powers  of  the  commissioners.t 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  there  was,discovored  a 
conspiracy,  which  much  increased  the  gen^rtil  animosity 
against  the  Catholics,  and  still  further  widened  the  breach 
between   the    religious    parties.     William   PaiTy;   a    Catholic 

*  See  note  R,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volmne. 
t  Kymer,  voi,  xvi  p,  292,  386,  400. 
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gentleman,  had  received  the  queen's  pardon  for  a  crime  by 
which  he  was  exposed  to  capital  punishment ;  and  having 
obtained  permission  to  travel,  he  retired  to  Milan,  and  mado 
open  profession  of  his  religion,  which  he  had  concealed  while 
he  remained  in  England.  He  was  here  persuaded  by  Palmio, 
a  Jesuit,  that  he  could  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  action 
than  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  sovereign  and  his  benefac- 
tress ;  the  nuncio  Campeggio,  when  consulted,  approved 
extremely  of  this  pious  undertaking  ;  and  Parry,  though  still 
agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris  with  an  intention  of  passing 
over  to  England  and  executing  his  bloody  purpose.  He  was 
here  encouraged  in  the  design  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gentleman 
of  great  credit  in  the  party ;  and  though  Watts  and  some 
other  Catholic  priests  told  him  that  the  enterprise  was  criminal 
and  impious,  he  preferred  the  authority  of  Eaggazzoni,  the 
nuncio  at  Paris,  and  determined  to  persist  in  his  resolution. 
He  here  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  was  conveyed  to 
Cardinal  Como ;  he  communicated  his  intention  to  the  holy 
father,  and  craved  his  absolution  and  paternal  benediction. 
He  received  an,  answer  from  the  cardinal,  by  which  he  found 
that  his  purpose  was  extremely  applauded  ;  and  he  came 
over  to  England  with  a  full  design  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. So  deeply  are  the  sentiments  of  morality  engraved  in 
the  human  breast,  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  prejudices 
of  false  religion  totally  to  efface  them  ;  and  this  bigoted 
assassin  resolved,  before  he  came  to  extremities,  to  try  every 
other  expedient  for  alleviating  the  persecutions  under  which 
the  Catholics  at  that  time  labored.  He  found  means  of  being 
introduced  to  the  queen ;  assured  her  that  many  conspiracies 
were  formed  against  her  ;  and  exhorted  her,  as  she  tendered 
her  life,  to  give  the  Romanists  some  more  indulgence  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  :  but,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  by 
the  opportunity,  to  assassinate  her,  he  always  came  to 
court  unprovided  with  every  offensive  weapon.  He  even 
found  means  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament :  and  having 
made  a  vehement  harangue  against  the  severe  laws  enacted 
this  last  sesswn,  was  committed  to  custody  for  his  freedom, 
and  sequesteTed  from  the  house.  His  failure  in  these  attempts 
confirmed  him  the  more  in  his  former  resolution;  and  he 
communicated  his  intentions  to  Nevil,  who  entered  zealously 
into  the  design,  and  was  determined  to  have  a  share  in  the 
merits  of  its  execution.  A  book  newly  published  by  Dr. 
Allen,  afterwards  created  a  cardinal,  served  further  to  effaca 
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all  their  scruples  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretinal 
prince  ;  and  having  agreed  to  shoot  the  queen  while  she 
should  be  taking  the  air  on  horseback,  they  resolved,  if  they 
could  not  make  their  escape,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  ful- 
filling a  duty  so  agreeable,  as  they  imagined,  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  true  religion.  But  while  they  were  watching  an 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  happened  to  die  in  exile  ;  and  as  Nevil  was 
next  heir  to  that  family,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that,  by 
doing  some  acceptable  service  to  the  queen,  he  might  recover 
the  estate  and  honors  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  last  earl.  He  betrayed  the  whole  conspiracy  to 
the  ministers  ;  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prisoivconfessed 
the  guilt  both  to  them  and  to  the  jury  who  tried  him.  The 
letter  from  Cardinal  Como,  being  produced  in  court,  put 
Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  question ;  and  that  criminal, 
having  received  sentence  of  death,*  suffered  the  punishment 
which  the  law  appointed  for  his  treasonable  conspiracy.! 

These  bloody  designs  now  appeared  every  where,  as  the 
result  of  that  bigoted  spirit  by  which  the  two  religions, 
especially  the  Catholic,  were  at  this  time  actuated.  Somer- 
ville,  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  somewhat 
disordered  in  his  understanding,  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
merit  attending  the  assassination  of  heretics  and  persecutors, 
that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of  murdering  the  queen ; 
but  having  betrayed  his  design  by  some  extravagances,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  perished  by  a  voluntary 
death.f  About  the  sarpe  time,  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian, 
undertook  and  executed  the  same  design  against  the  prince 
of  Orange ;  and  that  great  man  perished  at  Delft,  by  the 
hands  of  a  desperate  assassin,  who,  with  a  resolution  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  sacrificed  his  own  life,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  famous  restorer  and  protector  of  religious  liberty.  The 
Flemings,  who  regarded  that  prince  as  their  father,  were 
filled  with  great  sorrow,  as  well  when  they  considered  the 
miserable  end  of  so  brave  a  patriot,  as  their  own  forlorn 
condition,  from  the  loss  of  so  powerful  and  prudent  a  leader, 
and  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms.  The  prince 
of  Parma  had  made  every  year  great  advances  upon  them, 
had  reduced  several  of  the  provinces  to  obedience,  and  had 
laid  close  siege  to  Antwerp,  the  richest  and  most  populous  city 

•  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  et  seq.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  255,  et  seq. 
t  See  note  S,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  J  CamdeBi  p.  493. 
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of  the  Netherlands,  whose  subjection,  it  was  foreseen,  woutd 
give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  already  declining  affairs  of  the 
revolted  provinces.  The  only  hopes  which  remained  to 
them  arose  from  the  prospect  of  foreign  succor.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  cautious  and  frugal  maxims  of  Elizabeth, 
they  expected  better  success  in  France ;  and  in  the  view  of 
engaging  Henry  to  embrace  their  defence,  they  tendered  him 
ths  sovereignty  of  their  provinces.  [1585.]  But  the  present 
coniiition  of  that  monarchy  obliged  the  king  to  reject  so 
advantageous  an  offer.  The  duke  of  Anjou's  death,  which, 
he  thought  would  have  tended  to  restore  public  tranquillity  by 
delivering  him  from  the  intrigues  of  that  prince,  plunged  him 
into  the  deepest  distress ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  professed 
Hugonot,  being  next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Guise  took 
thence  occasion  to  revive  the  Catholic  league,  and  to  urge 
Henry,  by  the  most  violent  expedients,  to  seek  the  exclusion 
of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince.  Henry  himself,  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  yet,  because  he  declined  complying  with 
their  precipitate  measures,  became  an  object  of  aversion  to 
the  league  ;  and  as  his  zeal  in  practising  all  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  Romish  church,  was  accompanied  with  a 
very  licentious  conduct  in  private  life,  the  Catholic  faction,  in 
contradiction  to  universal  experience,  embraced  thence  the 
pretext  of  representing  his  devotion  as  mere  deceit  and  hy- 
pocrisy, f  luQmg  his  authority  to  decline,  he  was  obliged  to 
declare  war  against  the  Hugonots,  and  to  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  league,  whom,  both  on  account  of  their  danger- 
ous pretensions  at  home  and  their  close  alliance  with  Philip,  he 
secretly  reoarded  as  his  more  dangerous  enemies.  Constrained 
by  the  same  policy,  he  dreaded  the  danger  of  associating  him- 
self with  tne  revolted  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
was  obligea  to  renounce  that  inviting  opportunity  of  revenging 
himself  for  all  the  hostile  intrigues  and  enterprises  of  Philip. 

The  states,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  sent  over  a  solemn 
embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  offer  to  the  queen  of 
acknowledging  her  for  their  sovereign,  on  condition  of  obtain- 
ing her  protection  and  assistance.  Elizabeth's  wisest  counsel- 
lors weve  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  conduct  which 
shi  should  hold  in  this  critical  and  important  emergence. 
Some  advised  her  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  states,  and  repre- 
sented the  imminent  dangers,  as  well  as  injustice,  attending 
the  acceptance  of  it.  They  said,  that  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lious subjects  was  the  common  cause  of  all  sovereigns ;  and 
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any  encouragement  given  to  the  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  might 
prove  the  example  of  a  like  pernicious  license  to  the  English  . 
that  though  princes  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Supreme 
Being  not  to  oppress  their  subjects,  the  people  never  were  on 
titled  to  forget  all  duty  to  their  sovereign,  or  transfer,  from  every 
fancy  or  disgust,  or  even  from  the  justest  "ground  of  complaint, 
their  obedience  to  any  other  master;  that  the  queen,  in  the 
succors  hitherto  afforded  the  Flemings,  had  considered  them 
as  laboring  under  oppression,  not  as  entitled  to  freedom  ;  and 
had  intended  only  to  admonish  Philip  not  to  persevere  in  his 
tyranny,  without  any  view  of  ravishing  from  him  those  prov- 
inces, which  he  enjoyed  by  hereditary  right  from  his  ancestors  : 
that  her  situation  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  would 
afford  that  powerful  monarch  sufficient  opportunity  of  retaliat- 
ing upon  her ;  and  she  must  thenceforth  expect  that,  instead 
of  secretly  fomenting  faction,  he  would  openly  employ  his 
whole  force  in  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  Catholics : 
that  the  pope  would  undoubtedly  unite  his  spiritual  arms  to  the 
temporal  ones  of  Spain  :  and  that  the  queen  would  soon  repent 
her  making  so  precarious  an  acquisition  in  foreign  countries,  by 
exposing  her  own  dominions  to  the  most  imminent  danger.* 

Other  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. They  asserted,  that  the  queen  had  not  even  from  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  T)ut  certainly  had  not  at  present,  the 
choice  whether  she  would  embrace  friendship  or  hostility  with 
Philip  :  that  'hy  the  whole  tenor  of  that  prince's  conduct  it 
appeared,  that  his  sole  aims  were  the  extending  of  his  empire 
and  the  entire  subjection  of  the  Protestants,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  Catholic  faith :  that  the  provocations 
which  she  had  already  given  him,  joined  to  his  general  scheme 
of  policy,  would  forever  render  him  her  ihuplacable  enemy ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  subdued  his  revolted  subjects,  he  would 
undoubtedly  fall,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on 
her  defenceless  state  :  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  she 
would  maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  supported  by  alhes,  or  wait 
till  the  subjection  of  all  the  confederates  of  England  should 
give  her  enemies  leisure  to  begin  their  hostilities  in  the  bowels 
of  the  kingdom  :  that  the  revolted  provinces,  though  in  a  de- 
clining condition,  possessed  still  considerable  force ;  and  by 
the  assistance  of  England,  by  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  by  their  inveterate  antipathy  to  Philip,  might  still  be 


*  Camden,  p.  607.    Bentivoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  iv. 
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enabled  to  maintain  the  contest  against  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
that  their  maritime  power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  givq 
her  entire  security  on  the  side  from  which  alone  she  could  be 
assaulted  ;  and  would  even  enable  her  to  make  inroads  on 
Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies :  that  a  war 
which  was  necessary  could  never  be  unjust ;  and  self-defence 
was  concerned  as  well  in  preventing  certain  dangers  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  in  repelling  any  immediate  invasion  :  and  that,  since 
hostility  with  Spain  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
present  interests  and  situations  of  the  two  monarchies,  it  were 
better  to  compensate  that  danger  and  loss  by  the  acquisition 
of  such  important  provinces  to  the  English  empire.* 

Amidst  these  opposite  counsels,  the  queen,  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  attending  each  extreme,  was  inclined  to 
steer  a  middle  course ;  and  though  such  conduct  is  seldom 
prudent,  she  was  not,  in  this  resolution,  guided  by  any  preju- 
dice or  mistaken  affection.  She  was  determined  not  to  per- 
mit, without  opposition,  the  total  subjection  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  whose  interests  she  deemed  so  closely  connected 
with  her  own  :  but  foreseeing  that  the  acceptance  of  their 
sovereignty  would  oblige  her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in 
their  defence,  would  give  umbrage  to  her  neighbors,  and  would 
expose  her  to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  usurpation,  —  impu- 
tations which  hitherto  she  had  carefulfy  avoided,  —  she  imme- 
diately rejected  this  offer.  She  concluded  a  league  with  the 
states  on  the  following  conditions :  that  she  should  send  over 
an  army  to  their  assistance,  of  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thou- 
sand horse,  and  pay  them  during  the  war ;  that  the  general, 
and  two  others  whom  she  should  appoint,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  council  of  the  states ;  that  neither  party  should  make 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other;  that  her  expenses 
should  be  refunded  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  that 
the  towns  of  Flushing  and  the  Brille,  with  the  Castle  of  Ram- 
mekins,  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  consigned  into  her  hands 
by  way  of  security. 

The  queen  knew  that  this  measure  would  immediately 
engage  her  in  open  hostilities  with  Philip ;  yet  was  not  she 
terrified  with  the  view  of  the  present  greatness  of  that  monarch. 
The  continent  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  rich  and  populous 
and  the  late  addition  of  Portugal,  besides  securing  internal 
.Iranquillity,  had  annexed  an  opulent  kingdom  to  Philip's  domin- 


•  Camden,  p,  607.    Bentivoglio,  part  ii.  lib  iv. 
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ions,  had  made  him  master  of  many  settlemenls  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  of  the  whole  commerce  of  those  regions,  and  hf>d 
muclr  increased  his  naval  power,  in  which  he  was  before  chiefly 
deficient.  All  the  princes  of  Italy,  even  the  pope  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  weie  reduced  to  a  kind  of  subjection  under  him, 
and  seemed  to  possess  their  sovereignty  on .  terms  somewhat 
precarious.  The  Austrian  branch  in  Germany,  with  their 
dependent  principalities,  was  closely  connected  with  him,  and 
was  ready  to  supply  him  with  troops  for  every  enterprise. 
All  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies  were  in  his  possession ; 
and  the  present  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  rendered  the  influence  of  his  riches  the  more 
forcible  and  extensive.  The  Netherlands  seemed  on  the  point 
of  relapsing  into  servitude ;  and  small  hopes  were  entertained 
of  their  withstanding  those  numerous  and  veteran  armies,  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  most  experienced  generals,  he  em- 
ployed against  them.  Even  France,  which  was  wont  to  coun- 
terbalance the  Austrian  greatness,  had  lost  all  her  force  from 
intestine  commotions ;  and  as  the. Catholics,  the  ruling  party, 
■were  closely  connected  with  him,  he  rather  expected  thence 
an  augmentation  than  a  diminution  of  his  power.  Upon  the 
whole,  such  prepossessions  were  every  where  entertained  con- 
cerning the  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  that  the  king  of 
Sweden,  when  he  heard  that  Elizabeth  had  openly  embraced 
the  defence  of  the  revolted  Flemings,  scrupled  not  to  say,  thai 
she  had  now  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  had  adven- 
tured it  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.*  Yet  was  this  prin- 
cess rather  cautious  than  enterprising  in  her  natural  temper : 
she  ever  needed  more  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigor,  than  re 
strained  by  the  prudence,  of  her  ministers  :  but  when  she  saw 
an  evident  necessity,  she  braved  danger  with  magnanimous 
courage ;  and  trusting  to  her  own  consummate  wisdom,  and 
to  the  affections,  however  divided,  of  her  people,  she  prepared 
herself  to  resist,  and  even  to  assault,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Catholic  monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  setltTOver  to  Holland  at  the  head 
of  the  English  auxiliary  forces.  He  carried  with  him  a  splcn 
did  retinue  ;  being  accompanied  by  the  young  earl  of  Essex, 
his  son-in-law,  the  lords  Audley  and  North,  Sir  William  Kus- 
sel.  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir  Arthur  Basset,  Sir  Walter  Waller 
Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and  a  select  troop  of  five  hundred  gentle. 
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men.  He  was  received  on  his  arrival  at  Flushing  by  his 
nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  governor ;  and  every  towa 
through  which  he  passed  expressed  their  joy  by  acclamations 
and  triumphal  arches,  as  if  his  presence  and  the  queen's  pro- 
tection had  brought  them  the  most  certain  deliverance.  The 
states,  desirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  still  further  in  theit 
defence,  and  knowing  the  interest  which  Leicester  possessedi 
with  her,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  united  ^provinces,  appointed  a  guard  to  attenc 
him,  and  treated  him  in  some  respects  as  their  sovereign. 
But  this  step  had  a  contrary  efiect  to  what  they  expected. 
The  queen  was  displeased  with  the  artifice  of  the  states,  and 
the  ambition  of  Leicester.  She  severely  reprimanded  both; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that,  after  many  humble  admis- 
sions, they  were  able  to  appease  her. 

America  was  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  Philip's  power, 
as  well  as  the  most  defenceless  part  of  his  dominions ,  and: 
Elizabeth,  finding  that  an  open  breach  with  that  monarch  was 
unavoidable,  resolved  not  to  leave  him  unmolested  in  that 
quarter.  The  great  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  both  Indies  had  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  England'; 
and  as  the  progress  of  commerce,  still  more  that  of  colonies, 
is  slow  and  gradual,  it  was  happy  that  a  war  in  this  critical 
period  had  opened  a  more  flattering  prospect  to  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  English,  and  had  tempted  them,  by  the 
view  of  sudden  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engage  in  naval  enter- 
prises. ,  A  fleet  of  twenty  sail  was  equipped  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  :  two  thousand  three  hundred 
volunteers,  besides  seamen,  engaged  on  board  of  it ;  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  was  appointed  admiral ;  Christopher  Carlisle,  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces.  [1 586.]  They  took  St.  Jago,  near 
Cape  Verde,  by  surprise  ;  and  found  in  it  plenty  of  provisions, 
but  no  riches.  They  sailed  to  Hispaniola  ;  and  easily  making; 
themselves  masters  of  St.  Domingo  by  assault,  obliged  the  inhab- 
itants to  ransom  their  houses  by  a  sum  of  money.  Carthagena 
felt  next  into  their  hands,  after  some  more  resistance,  and  was 
•treated  in  the  same  manner.  They  burnt  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Helens,  two  towns  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  they  found  the  small  remains  of  a  colony 
which  had  been  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
which  had  gone  extremely  to  decay.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  English  to  form  such  settlements  ;  and  though 
they  have  since  surpassed  all  European  nations,  both  in  the 
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•ituation  of  their  colonies,  and  in  the  noble  principles  of  liberty 
ind  industry  on  which  they  are  founded,  they  had  here  been 
so  unsuccessful,  that  the  miserable  planters  abandoned  their 
settlemeuts,  and  prevailed  on  Drake  to  carry  them  with  him  to 
England.  He  returned  with  so  much  riches  as  encouraged 
the  volunteers,  and  with  such  accounts  of  the  Spanish  weak- 
ness in  those  countries,  as  served  extremely  to  inflame  the 
spirits  of  the  nation  to  future  enterprises.  The  great  mortality 
which  the  climate  had  produced  in  his  fleet  was,  as  is  usual, 
but  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  avidity  and  sanguine  hopes  of 
young  adventurers.*  It  is  thought  that  Drake's  fleet  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  tobacco  into  England. 

The  enterprises  of  Leicester  were  much  less  successful  than 
those  of  Drake.  This  man  possessed  neither  courage  nor  ca- 
pacity equal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  queen  ;  and  aa 
he  was  the  only  bad  choice  she  made  for  any  considerable 
employment,  men  naturally  believed  that  she  had  here  been 
influenced  by  an  afiection  still  more  partial  than  that  of  friend- 
ship. He  gained,  at  first,  some  advantage  in  an  action  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  threw  succors  into  Grave,  by  which  that 
place  was  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  defence :  but  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  governor.  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all  these  eflxartsi 
useless.  He  capitulated  after  a  feeble  resistance  ;  and  being 
tried  for  his  conduct,  suffered  a  capital  punishment  from  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  prince  of  Parma  ne.xt  under-- 
took  the  siege  of  Venlo,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  after 
some  resistance.  The  fate  of  Nuys  was  more  dismal ;  being 
taken  by  assault,  while  the  garrison  was  treating  of  a  capitula- 
tion. Rhimberg,  which  was  garrisoned  by  twelve  hundred 
English,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  was  after- 
wards besieged  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Leicester,  thinking 
himself  too  weak  to  attempt  raising  the  siege,  endeavored  to 
draw  off"  the  prince  of  Parma  by  forming  another  enterprise. 
He  first  attacked  Doesberg,  and  succeeded  :  he  then  sat  down 
before  Zutphen,  which  the  Spanish  general  thought  so  impor- 
tant a  fortress,  that  he  hastened  to  its  relief  He  made  the 
marquis  of  Guasto  advance  with  a  convoy,  which  he  intended 
to  throw  into  the  place.  They  were  favored  by  a  fog ;  but 
falling  by  accident  on  a  body  of  English  cavalry,  a  furious 
action  ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worsted,  and  the 
marquis  of  Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  great  reputation 

•  Camden,  p.  509. 
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and  family^  was  slain.  The  pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  ad 
Vance  of  the  prince  of  Parma  with  the  main  body  of  the  Span- 
ish army ;  and  the  English  cavalry,  on  their  return  from  the 
field,  found  their  advantage  more  than  compensated  by  the 
loss  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  being  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action,  was  carried  off  by  the  soldiers,  and  soon  after  died. 
This  person  is  described  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  as  the 
most  perfect  model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  that  could 
be  formed  even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fiction 
Virtuous  conduct,  polite  conversation,  heroic  valor,  and  ele- 
gant erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  ornament  and 
delight  of  the  English  court ;  and  as  the  credit  which  he  pos- 
sessed with  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  wholly 
employed  in  the  encouragement  of  genius  and  literature,  his 
praises  have  been  transmitted  with  advantage  to  posterity. 
No  person  was  so  low  as  not  to  become  an  object  of  his  hu- 
manity. After  this  last  action,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  field 
mangled  with  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  him  to 
relieve  his  thirst ;  but  observing  a  soldier  near  him  in  a  like 
miserable  condition,  he  said,  "  This  man's  necessity  is  still 
greater  than  mine  ;  "  and  resigned  to  him  the  bottle  of  water. 
The  king  of  Scots,  struck  with  admiration  of  Sidney's  virtue, 
celebrated  his  memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which  he 
composed  on  the  death  of  that  young  hero. 

The  English,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived  them  of  all 
experience,  were  strongly  possessed  of  military  genius ;  and 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  prince  of  Parma  were  not  attrib- 
uted to  the  superior  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  solely  to  the  want  of  military  abilities  in  Leicester.  The 
states  were  much  discontented  with  his  management  of  the 
war ;  still  more  with  his  arbitrary  and  imperious  conduct ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  they  applied  to  him  for  a  redress 
of  air  their  grievances.  But  Leicester,  without  giving  them 
any  satisfaction,  departed  soon  after  for  England.* 

The  queen,  while  she  provoked  so  powerful  an  enemy  as 
the  king  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to  secure  herself  on  the 
side  of  Scotlarld  ;  and  she  endeavored  both  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  her  kinsman  James,  and  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  quarrel  between  them.  An  attempt  which  she 
had  made  some  time  before  was  not  well  calculated  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  that  prince.     She  had  despatched  Wolton  as 


*  Camden,  p.  512.    BentivogUo,  part  ii.  lib.  iv. 
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her  ambassador  to  Scotland  ;  but  tbough  she  gave  him  private 
instructions  with  regard  to  her  afTairs,  she  informed  James, 
that  when  she  had  any  political  business  to  discuss  with  him, 
she  would  employ  another  minister ;  that  this  man  was  not 
fitted  for  serious  negotiations  ;  and  that  her  chief  purpose  in 
sending  him,  was  to  entertain  the  king  with  witty  and  facetious 
conversation,  and  to  partake  without  reserve  of  his  pleasures 
and  amusements.  Wotton  was  master  of  profound  dissimula. 
tion,  and  knew  how  to  cover,  under  the  appearance  of  a  care- 
less gayety,  the  deepest  designs  and  most  dangerous  artifices. 
When  but  a  youth  of  twenty,  he  had  been  emploved  by  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Wotton,  ambassador  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  to  insnare  the  constable  Montmorency  ;  and  had  not  his 
purpose  been  frustrated  by  pure  accident,  his  cunning  had  pre- 
vailed over  all  the  caution  and  experience  of  that  aged  minis- 
ter. It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  years  had  improved  him  in  all 
the  arts  of  deceit,  he  should  gain  ari  ascendant  over  a  young 
prince  of  so  open  and  unguarded  a  temper  as  James  ; 
especially  when  the  queen's  recommendation  prepared  the 
way  for  his  reception.  He  was  admitted  into  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  king  ;  made  himself  master  of  his  secrets  ;  and  had 
so  much  the  more  authority  with  him  in  political  transactions, 
as  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  these  matters. 
The  Scottish  ministers,  who  observed  the  growing  interest  of 
this  man,  endeavored  to  acquire  his  friendship  ;  and  scrupled 
not  to  sacrifice  to  his  intrigues  the  most  essential  interests  of 
their  master.  Elizabeth's  usual  jealousies  with  regard  to  her 
heirs  began  now  to  be  levelled  against  James  ;  and  as  that 
prince  had  attained  the  years  proper  for  marriage,  she  was 
apprehensive  lest,  by  being  strengthened  by  children  and 
alliances,  he  should  acquire  the  greJater  interest  and  authority 
with  her  English  subjects.  She  directed  Wotton  to  form  a 
secret  concert  with  some  Scottish  noblemen,  and  to  procure 
their  promise,  that  James,  during  three  years,  should  not  on 
any  account  be  permitted  to  marry.  In  consequence  of  this 
view,  they  endeavored  to  embroil  him  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland  on  pretence  of 
demanding  restitution  of  the  Orkneys,  but  really  with  a  view 
of  opening  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  James  and  his 
daughter.  Wotton  is  said  to  have  employed  his  intrigues  to 
purposes  still  more  dangerous.  He  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a 
conspiracy  with  some  malecontents,  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  who 
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woul.l'prSbably  have  denied  all  concurrence  in  the  design,  but 
would  have  been  sure  to  retain  hini  in  perpetual  thraldom,  if 
not  captivity.  The  conspiracy  was  detecfed  ;  and  Wotton  fled 
hastily  from  Scotland,  without  taking  leave  of  the  king.* 

James'ssituation  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  resentment  of 
this  traitorous  attempt,  and  his  natural  temper  inclined  him 
soon  to  forgive  and  forget  it.  The  queen  found  no  difficulty 
in  renewing  the  negotiations  for  a  strict  alliance  between  Soot- 
land  and  England  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  gain  the 
prince's  friendship,  she  granted  him  a  pension,  equivalent  to 
his  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  the  countess 
of  Lenox,  lately  deceased.t  A  league  was  formed  between 
Elizabeth  and  James  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  domin- 
ions and  of  their  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  open  combi- 
nation of  all  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  if  Elizabeth  were  invaded,  James  should  aid  her  with  a 
body  of  two  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot ;  that  Eliz- 
abeth, in  a  like  case,  should  send  to  his  assistance  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  six  thousand  foot ;  that  the  charge  of  these 
armies  should  be  defrayed  by  the  prince  who  demanded 
assistance  ;  that  if  the  invasion  should  be  made  upon  England, 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  this  latter  king- 
dom should  mardh  its  whole  force  to  the  assistance  of  the 
former ;  and  that  the  present  league  should  supersede  all  for- 
mer alliances  of  either  state  with  any  foreign  kiiigdom,  so  far 
as  religion  was  concerned  .| 

By  this  league,  James  secured  himself  against  all  attempts 
from  abroad,  opened  a  way  for  acquiring  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  English,  and  might  entertain  some  prospect  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  whicjj,  while  he  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
Elizabeth,  he  could  never  expect  long  to  enjoy.  Besides  the 
turbulent  disposition  and  inveterate  feuds  of  the  nobility,  — 
ijncient  maladies  of  the  Scottish  government,  —  the  spirit  of 
lanaticism  had  introduced  a  new  disorder ;  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  as  rehgion,  when  corrupted  by  false  opinion,  is  not 
restrained  by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  is  even  scarcely  to  be 
accounted  for  m  its  operations  by  any  principles  of  ordinary 
conduct  and  policy.  The  insolence  of  the  preachers,  who 
triumphed  in  their  dominion  over  the  populace,  had  at  this  time 
reached  an  extreme  height ;  and  they  carried  their  arrogance 

•  Melvil.  t  Spots  wood,  p.  351. 
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BO  far,  not  only  against  the  king,  but  against  the  whole  civil 
power,  that  they  excommunicated  ihe  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, because  he  had  been  active  in  parliament  for  promot- 
ing a  law  which  restrained  their  seditious  sermons ;  *  nor 
could  that  prelate  save  himself  by  any  expedient  from  this 
terrible  sentence,  but  by  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  One  Gibson  said  in  the  pulpit  that  Captain 
James  Stuart  (meaning  the  late  earl  of  Arran)  and  his  wife, 
Jezebel,  had  been  deemed  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  church  ; 
but  it  was  now  seen  that  the  king  himself  was  the  great 
offender ;  and  for  this  crime  the  preacher  denounced  against 
him  the  curse  which  fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  die 
childless,  and  be  the  last  of  his  race.t 

The  secretary,  Thirlstone,  perceiving  the  king  so  much 
molested  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  with  the  refractory 
disposition  of  the  clergy,  advised  him  to  leave  them  to  thti.- 
own  courses ;  for  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  become  so 
intolerable,  that  the  people  would  rise  against  them,  and  drive 
them  out  of  the  country.  "  True,"  replied  the  king  ;  "  if  1 
purposed  to  undo  the  church  and  religion,  your  counsel  were 
good  ;  but  my  intention  is  to  maintain  both ;  therefore  cannot 
I  suffer  the  clergy  to  follow  such  a  conduct,  as  will  in  the  end 
bring  religion  into  contempt  and  derision."  | 

•  Spotswood,  p.  343,  346.  t  Spouwood,  p.  344. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1586.]  The  dangers  which  arose  from  the  character, 
principles,  and  pretensions  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  very- 
early  engaged  Elizabeth  to  consult,  in  her  treatment  of  that 
unfortunate  princess,  the  dictafts  of  jealousy  and  politics, 
rather  than  of  friendship  or  generosity  :  resentment  of  this 
usage  had  pushed  Mary  into  enterprises  which  had  nearly- 
threatened  the  repose  and  authority  of  Elizabeth :  the  rigor 
and  restraint  thence  redoubled  upon  the  captive  queen,*  still 
impelled  her  to  attempt  greater  extremities  ;  and  while  her 
impatience  of  confinement,  her  revenge,t  and  her  high  spirit 
concurred  with  religious  zeal,  and  the  suggestions  of  desper- 
ate bigots,  she  was  at  last  .engaged  in  designs  which  afforded 
her  enemies,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  a  pretence  or  rea- 
son for  effecting  her  final  ruin. 

The  English  seminary  at  Rheims  had  wrought  themselves 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  rage  and  animosity  against  the  queen. 
The  recent  persecutions  from  which  they  had  escaped  ;  the 
new  rigors  which  they  knew  awaited  them  in  the  course  of 
their  missions  ;  the  liberty  which  for  the  present  they  enjoyed 
of  declaiming  against  that  princess  ;  and  the  contagion  of  that 
religious  fury  which  every  where  surrounded  them  in  France  ; 
all  these  causes  had  oblitei'ated  with  them  every  maxim  of 
common  sense,  and  every  principle  of  morals  or  humanity, 
Intoxicated  with  admiration  of  the  divine  power  and  infallibil- 
ity of  the  pope,  they  revered  his  bull  by  which  he  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed  the  queen ;  arid  some  of  them  had  gone  to 
that  height  of  extravagance  as  to  assert,  that  that  performance 
had  been  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
assassination  of  heretical  sovereigns,  and  of  that  princess  in 
particular,  was  represented  as  the  most  meritorious  of  all  enter- 
prises ;  and  they  taught,  that  whoever  perished  in  such  pious 

*  Digges,  p.  139.     Haynes,  p.  607. 
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attempts,  enjoyed,  without  dispute,  the  glorious  and  never- 
fading  crown  of  martyrdom.  By  such  doctrines,  they  insti- 
gated John  Savage,  a  man  of  desperate  courage,  who  had 
served  some  years  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  prince  of 
Parma,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  this  assassin, 
having  made  a  vow  to  persevere  in  his  design,  was  sent  over 
to  England,  and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  more 
zealous  Catholics. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  that  semi- 
nary, had  returned  to  Paris  from  his  mission  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  as  he  had  observed  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and 
rebellion  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  Catholic  devotees  in 
these  countries,  he  had  founded  on  that  disposition  the  pro- 
ject of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of  restoring  by  force  of  arms 
the  exercise  of  the  ancient  religion.*  The  situation  of  affairs 
abroad  seemed  favorable  to  this  enterprise ;  the  pope,  the 
Spaniard,  the  duke  of  Guise,  concurring  in  interests,  had 
formed  a  resolution  to  make  some  attempt  against  England  : 
and  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  strongly 
encouraged  Ballard  to  hope  for  succors  from  these  princes. 
Charles  Paget  alone,  a  zealous  Catholic  and  a  devoted  parti- 
san of  the  queen  of  Scots,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
prudence,  vigor,  and  general  popularity  of  Elizabeth,  always 
mamtained  that,  so  long  as  that  princess  was  allowed  to  live, 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  anj'  success  from  an  enterprise  upon 
England.  Ballard,  persuaded  of  this  truth,  saw  more  clearly 
the  necessity  of  executing  the  design  formed  at  Rheims ;  he 
came  over  to  England  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue  ;  and  he  bent  his 
endeavors  to  effect  at  once  the  project  pf  an  assassination, 
an  insurrection,  and  an  invasion.t 

The  first  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was  An- 
thony Babington,  of  Dethic,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  This 
young  gentleman  was  of  a  good  family,  possessed  a  plenti- 
ful fortune,  had  discovered  an  excellent  capacity,  and  was 
accomplished  in  literature  beyond  most  of  his  years  or 
station.  Being  zealously  devoted  to  the  Catholic  commu- 
nion, he  had  secretly  made  a  journey  to  Paris  some  time 
before,  and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Thomas  Morgan,  a 
bigoted  fugitive  from  England,  and  with  the  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Mary's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.     By  con« 

*  Murden's  State  Fapeis,  p.  €17.  f  Cajuden,  p.  515. 
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tinually  extolling  the  amiable  accomplishments  and  herotcal 
virtues  of  that  princess,'  they  impelled  the  sanguine  and 
unguarded  mind  of  young  Babington  to  make  some  attempt 
for  her  service ;  and  they  employed  every  principle  of  am- 
bition, gallantry,  and  religious  zeal,  to  give  him  a  contempt 
of  those  dangers  which  attended  any  enterprise  against  the 
vigilant  government  of  Elizabeth.  Finding  him  well  disposed 
for  their  purpose,  they  sent  him  back  to  England,  and  secretly, 
unknown  to  himself,  recommended  him  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
as  a  person  worth  engaging  in  her  service.  She  wrote  him 
a  letter,  full  of  friendship  and  confidence  ;  and  Babington, 
ardent  in  his  temper  and  zealous  in  his  principles,  thought 
that  these  advances  now  bound  him  in  honor  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  service  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  Dur- 
ing some  time,  he  had  found  means  of  conveying  to  her  all 
her  foreign  correspondence  ;  but  after  she  was  put  under  the 
custody  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous 
confinement,  he  experienced  so  much  difficulty  and  danger 
in  rendering  her  this  service,  that  he  had  desisted  from  every 
attempt  of  that  nature. 

When  Ballard  began  to  open  his  intentions  to  Babington, 
he  found  his  zeal  suspended,  not  extinguished  :  his  former 
ardor  revived  on  the  mention  of  any  enterprise  which  seemed 
to  promise  success  in  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  had  entertained  sentiments  conformable  to  those 
of  Paget,  and  represented  the  folly  of  all  attempts  which, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  could  be  formed  against  the 
established  religion  and  government  of  England.  Ballard, 
encouraged  by  this  hint,  proceeded  to  discover  to  him  the 
design  undertaken  ^y  Savage.;*  and  was  well  pleased  to 
observe  that,  instead  of  being  shocked  with  the  project,  Bab- 
ington only  thought  it  not  secure  enough,  when  intrusted  to 
one  single  hand,  and  proposed  to  join  five  others  with  Savage 
in  this  desperate  enterprise. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Babington  employed  himself 
in  increasing  the  number  of  his  associates ;  and  he  secretly 
drew  into  the  conspiracy  many  Catholic  gentlemen,  discon- 
tented with  the  present  government.  Barnwell,  of  a  noble 
family  in  Ireland,  Charnoc,  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  and 
Abington,  whose  father  had  been  cofferer  to  the  household, 
readily  undertook  the  assassination  of  the  queen.      Charles 
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Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  and  Titchliorne  of 
Soutliampton,  when  the  design  was  proposed  to  tiiem,  ex- 
pressed some  scruples,  which  were  removed  by  the  argumcnta 
of  Babington  and  Ballard.  Savage  alone  refused,  duriiin 
some  time,  to  share  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  with  any 
others  ;  *  he  challenged  the  whole  to  himself;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  depart  from  this  preposter- 
ous ambition. 

Tiie  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  at  the  very  same 
instant  when  Elizabeth  should  be  assassinated,  was  requisite 
for  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators  ;  and  Babington 
undertook,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred  horse,  to  attack  her 
guards  while  she  should  be  taking  the  air  on  horseback.  In 
this  enterprise,  he  engaged  Edward  Windsor,  brother  to  the 
lord  of  that  name,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Robert  Gage,  John  Trav- 
ers,  John  Jones,  and  Henry  Donne  ;  most  of  them  men  of  family 
and  interest.  The  conspirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not 
find,  any  nobleman  of  note  whom  they  might  place  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprise ;  but  they  trusted  that  the  great  events,  of 
the  queen's  death  and  Mary's  deliverance,  would  rouse  all  the 
zealous  Catholics  to  arms ;  and  that  foreign  forces,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  would  easily  fix  the 
queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  and  reestablish  the  ancient 
religion. 

These  desperate  projects  had  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Elizabeth's  council,  particularly  of  Walsingham,  secretary  of 
state.  That  artful  minister  had  engaged  Maud,  a  Catholic 
priest,  whom  he  retained  in  pay,  to  attend  Ballard  ■r'  his  jour- 
ney to  France,  and  had  thereby  got  a  hint  of  the  designs 
entertained  by  the  fugitives.  Polly,  another  of  his  spies,  had 
found  means  to  insinuate  himself  among  the  conspirators  in 
England  ;  and,  though  not  entirely  trusted,  had  obtained  some 
insight  into  their  dangerous  secrets.  But  the  bottom  of  the 
conspiracy  was  never  fully  known,  till  Gifford,  a  seminary 
priest,  came  over  and  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  Wal- 
singham. By  his  means,  the  discovery  became  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  involved  the  fate  of  Mary,  as  well  as  of  those 
zealous  partisans  of  that  princess. 

Babington  and  his  associates,  having  laid  such  a  plan  as, 
they  thought,  promised  infallible  success,  were  impatient  to 
communicate  the  design  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  obtain 
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her  approbation  and  concurrence.  For  this  service  they 
employed  GifTord,  who  immediately  applied  to  Walsingham 
that  the  interest  of  that  minister  might  forward  his  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Mary.  Walsingham  proposed  the  matter  to 
Paulet,  and  desired  him  to  connive  at  Gifford's  corrupting  one 
of  his  servants;  but  Paulet,  averse  to  the  introducing  of  such 
a  pernicious  precedent  into  his  family,  desired  that  they 
would  rather  think  of  some  other  expedient.  GifTord  found  a 
brewer,  who  supplied  the  family  with  ale  ;  and  bribed  him  to 
convey  letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by  Paulet's 
connivance,  were  thrust  through  a  chink  in  the  wall ;  and 
answers  were  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 

Ballard  and  Babington  were  at  first  diffident  of  GiiTord's 
fidelity ;  and.  to  make  trial  of  him,  they  gave  him  only  blank 
papers  made  up  like  letters  ;  but  finding  by  the  answers  that 
these  had  been  faithfully  delivered,  they  laid  aside  all  further 
scruple,  and  conveyed  by  his  hands  the  most  criminal  and 
dangerous  parts  of  their  conspiracy.  Babington  informed 
Mary  of  the  design  laid  for  a  foreign  invasion,  the  plan  of  an 
insurrection  at  home,  the  scheme  for  her  deliverance,  and  the 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  usurper,  by  six  noble  gentle- 
men, as  he  termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends;  who, 
from  the  zeal  which  they  bore  to  the  Catholic  cause  and  her 
majesty's  service,  would  undertake  the  "  tragical  execution." 
Mary  replied,  that  she  approved  highly  of  the  design ;  tliat 
the  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it  should 
ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer;, and  that  the  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth was  a  necessary  circumstance,  before  any  attempts 
were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance  or  an  insurrection.* 
These  letters,  with  others  to  Mendoza,  Charles  Paget,  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  were  car- 
ried by  GifTord  to  Secretary  Walsingham ;  were  deciphered 
by  the  art  of  Philips,  his  clerk  ;  and  copies  taken  of  them. 
VValsingham  employed  another  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  full 
insight  into  the  plot :  he  subjoined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  post- 
script  in  the  same  cipher ;  in  which  he  made  her  desire  Bab- 
mgton  to  inform  her  of  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  The 
indiscretion  of  Babington  furnished  Walsingham  with  still 
another  means  of  detection,  as  well  as  of  defence.  That 
gentlemen  had  caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  where  he  him- 
self was  represented  standing  amidst  the  six  assassins ;  and  a 
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motto  was  subjoined,  expressing  that  their  common  perils  were 
the  band  of  their  confederacy.  A  copy  of  this  picture  was 
brouglit  to  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  know  the  assassins,  and 
guard  herself  against  their  approach  to  her  person. 

Meanwhile  Babington,  anxious  to  insure  and  hasten  the  for- 
eign succors,  resolved  to  despatch  Ballard  into  France  ;  and 
he  procured  for  him,  under  a  feigned  name,  a  license  to  travel. 
In  order  to  remove  from  himself  all  suspicion,  he  applied  to 
Walsingham,  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  queen's  service, 
offered  to  go  abroaa,  and  professed  his  intentions  of  employ- 
ing the  confidence  which  he  had  gained  among  the  Catholics, 
to  the  detection  and  disappointment  of  their  conspiracies. 
Walsingham  commended  his  loyal  purposes ;  and  promising 
his  own  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  them,  still 
fed  him  with  hopes,  and  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  him.  A  warrant,  meanwhile,  was  issued  for  seizing  Bal- 
lard ;  and  this  incident,  joined  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
begat  in  all  the  conspirators  the  utmost  anxiety  and  concern. 
Some  advised  that  they  should  immediately  make  their  escape  \ 
others  proposed  that  Savage  and  Charnoc  should  without  delay 
execute  their  purpose  against  Elizabeth  ;  and  Babington,  in 
prosecution  of  this  scheme,  furnished  Savage  with  money, 
that  he  might  buy  good  clothes,  and  thereby  have  more  easy 
access  to  the  queen's  person.  Next  da^,  they  began  to  appre- 
hend that  they  had  taken  the  alarm  too  hastily ;  and  Babing- 
ton, having  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Walsingham, 
was  persuaded  by  that  subtle  minister,  that  the  seizure  of 
Ballard  had  proceeded  entirely  from  the  usual  diligence  of 
informers  in  the  detection  of  popish  and  seminary  priests. 
He  even  consented  to  take  lodgings  secretly  in  Walsingham's 
house,  that  they  might  have  more  frequent  conferences  together 
before  his  intended  departure  for  France  ;  but  observing  that 
he  was  watched  and  guarded,  he  made  his  escape,  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  other  conspirators.  They  all  took  to  flight, 
covered  themselves  with  several  disguises,  and  lay  concealed 
in  woods  or  barns  ;  but  were  soon  discovered  and  thrown  into 
prison.  In  their  examinations  they  contradicted  each  other ; 
and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  the 
truth;  Fourteen  were  condemned  and  executed,  of  whom 
seven  acknowledged  the  crime  on  their  trial ;  the  rest  were 
convicted  by  evidence. 

The  lesser  conspirators  being  despatched,  me  isures  were 
taken  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  OB 
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whose  account,  and  with  whose  concurrence,  these  attempts 
had  been  made  against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  the,  tranquil- 
lity of  the  kingdom.  Some  ,pf  Elizabeth's  counsellors  were 
averse  to  this  procedure,  and  thought  that  the  close  confine- 
ment of  a  woman  who  was  become  very  sickly,  and  who 
would  probably  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by  her 
natural  death,  might  give  sufficient  security  to  the  government, 
without  attempting  a  measure  of  which  there  scarcely  remains 
^ny  example  in  history.  Leicester  advised  that  Mary  should 
be  secretly  despatched  by  poison  ;  and  he  sent  a  divine  to  con- 
vince Walsingham  of  the  lawfulness  of  that  action  :  but  Wal- 
siugham  declared  "his  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  still  insisted,  in 
conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the  counsellors,  for  the  open 
trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  situation  of  England,  and 
of  the  English  ministers,  had,  indeed,  been  hitherto  not  a  little 
dangerous.  No  successor  of  the  crown  was  declared  ;  but 
the  heir  of  blood,  to  whom  the  people  in  general  were  likely 
to  adhere,  was,  by  education,  an  enemy  to  the  national  religion  ; 
was,  from  multiplied  provocations,  an  enemy  to  the  ministers 
and  principal  nobility  ;  and  their  personal  safety,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  public,  seemed  to  depend  alone  on  the  queen's 
life,  who  was  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Elizabetii's  counsellors,  knowing  themselves  to 
be  so  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  endeavored  to  push 
every  measure  to  extremities  against  her ;  and  were  even 
more  anxious  than  the  queen  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
mounting  the  throne  of  England. 

Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  detection  of 
Babington's  conspiracy,  every  avenue  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  so  strictly  guarded,  that  she  remained  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  matter ;  and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  her,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  informed  her,  that 
all  her  accomplices  were  discovered  and  arrested.  He  chose 
the  time  for  giving  her  this  intelligence  when  she  was  mounted 
on  horseback  to  go  a  hunting ;  and  she  was  not  permitted  to 
return  to  her  former  place  of  abode,  but  war  conducted  from 
one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  till  she  was  lodged  in  Foth- 
eringay  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  last  stage  of  her  trial  and  sufferings. 
Her  two  secretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Cuile,  a  Scot, 
were  immediately  arrested  r*all  her  papers  were  seized,  and 
sent  up  to  the  council :  above  sixty  different  keys  to  ciphers 
were  discovered :  there  were  also  found  many  letters  from 
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i^J^50^s  beyond  sea>and  several  too  from  English  iioblemea, 
containing  expressions  of  respect  and  attachment.  The  queen 
took  no  notice  of  this  latter  discovery ;  but  the  persons  them- 
selves, knowing  their  correspondence  to  be  detected,  thought 
that  they  had  no  other  means  of  making  atonement  for  their 
imprudence,  than  by  declaring'themselves  thenceforth  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.* 

It  was  resolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  statute  of 
treasons,  but  by  the  act  which  had  passed  the  former  year 
with  a  view  to  this  very  event ;  and  the  queen,  in  terms  of 
that  act,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  forty  noble- 
men and  privy  counsellors,  and  empowered  them  to  examine 
and  pass  sentence  on  Mar)',  whom  she  denominated  the  late 
queen  of  Scots,  and  heir  to  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The  com- 
missioners came  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  sent  to  her  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  who 
delivered  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the 
commission,  and  of  the  approaching  trial.  Mary  received  the 
intelligence  without  emotion  or  astonishment.  She  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  that  the  queen  should 
command  her,  as  a  subject,  to  submit  to  a  trial  and  examina- 
tion before  subjects  ;  that  she  was  an  absolute,  independent 
princess,  and  would  yield  to  nothing  which  might  derogate 
either  from  her  roj'al  majesty,  from  the  state  of  sovereign 
princes,  or  from  the  dignity  and  rank  of  her  son :  that,  how- 
ever oppressed  by  misfortunes,  she  was  not  yet  so  much 
broken  in  spirit  as  her  enemies  flattered  themselves  ;  nor 
would  she,  on  any  accoimt,  be  accessary  to  her  own  degrada- 
tion and  dishonor :  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  stat- 
utes of  England  ;  was  utterly  destitute  of  counsel ;  and  could 
not  conceive  who  were  entitled  to  be  called  her  peers,  or 
could  legally  sit  as  judges  on  her  trial :  that  though  she  had 
lived  in  England  for  many  years,  she  had  lived  in  captivity  ; 
and  not  having  received  the  protection  of  the  laws,  she  could 
not,  merely  by  her  involuntary  residence  in  the  country,  be 
supposed  to  have  subjected  herself  to  their  jurisdiction  ;  that, 
.lotwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  rank,  she  was  willing 
to  give  an  account  of  her  conduct  before  an  English  parlia- 
ment ;  but  could  not  view  these  commissioners  in  any  other 
light  than  as  men  appointed  to  justify,  by  some  color  of  legal 
Dfoceeding,  her  condemnation  and  execution :  and  that  she 
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warned  them  to  look  to  their  conscience  and  their  chajactet 
in  trying  an  innocent  person  ;  and  to  reflect,  that  thc£,e  trans 
actions  would  somewhere  be  subject  to  revisal,  and  that  th« 
theatre  of  the  whole  world  was  much  wider  than  the  kingdonr. 
of  England. 

In  return,  the  commissioners  sent  a  new  deputation,  inform- 
ing her,  that  her  plea,  either  from  her  royal  dignity  or  from 
her  imprisonment,  could  not  be  admitted  ;  and  that  they  were 
empowered  to  proceed  to  her  trial,  even  though  she  should 
refuse  to  answer  before  them.  ^Burleigh,  the  treasurer,  and 
Bromley,  the  chancellor,  employed  much  reasoning  to  make 
her  submit ;  but  the  person  whose  arguments  had  the  chief 
influence,  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain.  His 
speech  was  to  this  purpose  :  "  You  are  accused,  madam," 
said  he,  "  but  not  condemned,  of  having  conspired  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  lady  and  queen  anointed.  You  say  you  are  a 
queen  ;  but,  in  such  a  crime  as  this,  and  such  a  situation  as 
yours,  the  royal  dignity  itself,  neither  by  the  civil  or  canon 
law,  nor  by  the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  is  exempt  from 
judgment.  If  you  be  innocent,  you  wrong  your  reputation  in 
avoiding  a  trial.  We  have  been  present  at  your  protestations 
of  innocence ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwise,  and  is 
heartily  sorry  for  the  appearances  which  lie  against  you.  To 
examine,  therefore,  your  cause,  she  has  appointed  commis- 
sioners ;  honorable  persons,  prudent  and  upright  men,  who 
are  ready  to  hear  you  with  equity,  and  even  wi»h  favor,  and 
will  rejoice  if  you  can  clear  yourself  of  the  imputations  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  you.  Believe  me,  madam,  the  queen 
herself  will  rejoice,  who  affirmed  to  me,  at  my  departure,  that 
nothing  which  ever  befell  her  had  given  her  so  much  uneasi- 
ness, as  that  you  should  be  suspected  of  a  concurrence  in 
these  criminal  enterprises.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  fruit- 
less claim  of  privilege  from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now 
avail  you  nothing,  trust  to  the  better  defence  of  your  inno- 
cence, make  it  appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave  rot  upon  your 
memory  that  stain  of  infamy  which  must  attend  your  obstinate 
silence  on  this  occasion."  * 

By  this  artful  speech,  Mary  was  persuaded  to  answer  before 
the  court ;  and  thereby  gave  an  appearance  of  legal  proce- 
dure to  the  trial,  and  prevented  those  difficulties  which  the 
commissioners  must  have  fallen  into,  had  she  persevered  in 
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maintaining  so  specious  a  plea  as  that  of  her  sovereign  and 
:ndependent  character.  Her  conduct  in  this  particular  must 
be  regarded  as  the  more  imprudent ;  because  formerly,  when 
Elizabeth's  commissioners  pretended  not  to  exercise  any 
jurisdiction  over  her,  and  only  entered  into  her  cause  by  hei 
own  consent  and  approbation,  she  declined  justifying  herself 
when  her  honor,  which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than 
life,  seemed  absolutely  to  require  it. 

On  her  first  appearance  before  the  commissioners,  Mary, 
either  sensible  of  her  imprudence,  or  still  unwilling  to  degrade 
herself  by  submitting  to  a  trial,  renewed  her  protestation 
against  the  authority  of  her  judges:  the  chancellor  answered 
her,  by  pleading  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English  laws 
over  every  one  who  resided  in  England  ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners accommodated  matters,  by  ordering  both  her  protesta- 
tion and  his  answer  to  be  recorded. 

The  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge  against 
the  queen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  intercepted  letters,  that 
she  had  allowed  Cardinal  Allen  and  others  to.  treat  her  as 
queen  of  England  ;  an^  that  she  had  kept  a  correspondence 
with  Lord  Paget  and  Charles  Paget,  in  view  of  engaging  the 
Spaniards  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Mary  seemed  not  anxious 
to  clear  herself  from  either  of  these  imputations.  She  only 
said,  tliat  she  could  not  hinder  others  from  using  what  style 
they  pleased  in  writing  to  her ;  and  that  she  might  lawfully 
try  every  expedient  for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  hers  to  Mendoza  was  next  pro- 
duced ;  in  which  she  promised  to  transfer  to  Philip  her  right 
to  the  kingdom  of  England,  if  her  son  should  refuse  to  be 
converted  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  an  event,  she  there  said,  of 
which  there  was  no  expectation  while  he  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  Scottish  subjects.*  Even  this  part  of  the  charge 
she  took  no  pains  to  deny,  or  rather  she  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  She  said  that  she  had  no  kingdoms  to  dispose  of; 
yet  was  it  lawful  for  her  to  give  at  her  pleasure  what  was  her 
own,  and  she  was  not  accountable  to  any  for  her  actions.  She 
added,  that  she  had  formerly  rejected  that^roposal  from  Spain; 
but  now,  since  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone,  she  waa 
fully  determined  not  to  refuse  foreign  assistance.  There  was 
also  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and  Parsons  were 
»t  that  very  time  negotiating,  by  her  orders,  at  Rome,  th« 

•  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p  138. 
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conditions  of  transferring  her  English  crown  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  of  disinheriting  her  heretical  son.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mary's  prejudices  against  her  son 
were  at  this  time  carried  so  far,  that  she  had  even  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  had  appointed  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland,  and  had  instigated  her  adherents 
to  seize  James's  person,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  or  the  king  of  Spain  ;  whence  he  was  never  to  be 
delivered,  but  on  condition  of  his  becoming  Catholic.t 

The  only  part  of  the  charge  which  Mary  positively  denied, 
was  her  concurrence  in  the  design  of  assassinating  Elizabeth. 
This  article,  indeed,  was  the  most  heavy,  and  the  only  one 
that  could  fully  justify  the  queen  in  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  her.  In  order  to  prove  the  accusation,  there  were 
produced  the  following  evidence  :  copies  taken  in  Secretary 
Walsingham's  office  of  the  intercepted  letters  between  her  and 
Babington,  in  which  her  approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly 
expressed  ;  the  evidence  of  her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and 
Curie,  who  had  confessed,  without  being  put  to  any  torture,  both 
■  that  she  received  these  letters  from  Babington,  and  that  they 
had  Written  the  answers  by  her  order  ;  the  confession  of 
Babington,  that  he  had  written  the^ letters  and  received  the 
answers,!  and  the  confessioij  of  Ballard  and  Savage,  that 
Babington  had  showed  them  these  letters  of  Mary,  written  in 
the  cipher  which  had  been  settled  between  them. 

It  is 'evident,  that,  this  complication  of  evidence,  though 
every  circumstance  corroborates  the  general  conclusion,  re- 
solves itself  finally  into  the  testimony  of  the  two  secretaries, 
who  alone  were  certainly  acquainted  with  their  mistress's  . 
concurrence  in  Babington's  conspiracy,  but  who  knew  them- 
selves exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death,  if  they  refused  to  give  any  evidence  which  might  be 
required  of  them.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this 
proof,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  would  be  esteemed  legal,  and 
even  satisfactory,  if  not  opposed  by  some  other  circumstances 
which  shake  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  but  on  the  present 
trial,  where  the  ab^ute  power  of  the  prosecutor  concurred 
with  such  important  interests,  and  such  a  violent  inclination  to 
have  the  princess  condemned,  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
even  though  men  of  character,  ought  to  be  supported  by  strong 

*  See  tiote  U,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  See  note  X,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
t  State  7iiaU.  voL  i.  ^  las. 
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probabilities,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  tyranny  and 
injustice.  The  proof  against  Mary,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
not  destitute  of  tliis  advantage  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  account  for  Babington's  receiving  an  answer 
written  in  her  name,  and  in  the  cipher  concerted  between 
them,  without  allowing  that  the  matter  had  been  communi- 
cated to  that  princess.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  matter 
appears,  even  after  time  has  discovered  every  thing  which 
could  guide  our  judgment  with  regard  to  it:  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  queen  of  Scots,  unassisted  by  counsel,  and  con- 
founded by  so  extraordinary  a  trial,  found  herself  incapable 
of  making  a  satisfactory  defence  before  the  commissioners. 
Her  reply  consisted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial :  whatever  force 
may  be  in  that  denial  was  much  weakened  by  her  positively 
affirming,  that  she  never  had  had  any  correspondence  of  any 
kind  with  Babington  ;  a  fact,  however,  of  which  there  remains 
not  the  least  question.*  She  asserted,  that  as  Nau  and  Curie 
had  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  her,  their  evidence 
against  her  ought  not  to  be  credited.  She  confessed,  however, 
that  Nau  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  uncle,' the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  the  king 
of  France,  as  a  man  in  whom  she  might  safely  confide.  She 
also  acknowledged  Curie  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  simple, 
and  easily  imposed  on  by  Nau.  If  these  two  men  had 
received  any  letters,  or  had  written  any  answers,  without  her 
knowledge,  the  imputation,  she  said,  could  never  lie  on  her. 
And  she  was  the  more  inclined,  she  added,  to  entertain  this 
suspicion  against  them,  because  Nau  had,  in  other  instances, 
been  guilty  of  a  like  temerity,  and  had  ventured  to  transact 
business  in  her  name,  without  communicating  the  matter  to 
her.t 

The  sole  circumstance  of  her  defence  which  to  us  may 
appear  to  have  some  force,  was  her  requiring  that  Nau  and 
Curie  should  be  confronted  with  her,  and  her  affirming  that 
they  never  would  to  her  face  persist  in  their  evidence.  But 
that  demand,  however  equitable,  was  not  then  supported  ly 
law  in  trials  of  high  treason,  and  was  often  refused,  oven  in 
other  trials  where  the  crown  was  prosecutor.  The  clause 
contained  in  an  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  was  a 
novelty ;  that  the  species  of  treason  there  enumerated  must 


•  See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  the  voliime. 
t  B^  note  Z.  at  ihs  eod  q£  iiiS  robuae. 
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be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  confronted  with  the  criminal. 
But  Mary  was  not  tried  upon  that  act ;  and  the  ministere  and 
crown  lawyers  of  this  reign  were  always  sure  to  refuse  every 
indulgence  beyond  what  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  the 
settled  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice,  required  of  them. 
Not  to  mention,  that  these  secretaries  were  not  probably  at 
Fotheringay  Castle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could 
not,  upon  Mary's  demand,  be  produced  before  the  commis- 
sioners.* 

.There  passed  two  incidents  in  this  trial  which  maybe  wortn 
observing.  A  letter  between  Mary  and  Babington  was  read, 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  his 
brothers  :  on  hearing  their  names,  she  broke  into  a  sigh. 
"  Alas,"  said  she,  "  what  has  the  noble  house  of  the  Howards 
suffered  for  my  sake  ! "  She  affirmed,  with  regard  to  the 
same  letter,  that  it  was  easy  to  forge  the  handwriting  and 
cipher  of  another  ;  she  was  afraid  that  this  was  too  familiar  a 
practice  with  Walsingham,  who,  she  also  heard,  had  frequently 
practised  both  against  her  life  and  her  son's.  Walsingham,, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  rose  up.  He  protested 
that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  had'  never  acted  any  thing 
against  the  queen  of  Scots  :  in  his  public  capacity,  he  owned, 
that  his  concern  for  his  sovereign's  safety  had  made  him  very- 
diligent  in  searching  out,  by  every  expedient,  all  designs 
against  her  sacred  person  or  her  authority.  For  attaining 
that  end,  he  would  not  only  make  use  of  the  assistance  of 
Ballard  or  any  other  conspirator ;  he  would  also  reward 
them  for  betraying  their  companions.  But  if  he  had  tampered 
m  any  manner  unbefitting  his  character  and  office,  why  did 
none  of  the  late  criminals,  either  at  their  trial  or  execution, 
accuse  him  of  such  practices  .?  Mary  endeavored  to  pacify 
him,  by  saying  that  she  spoke  from  information  ;  and  she 
begged  him  to  give  thenceforth  no  more  credit  to  such  as 
slandered  her,  than  she  should  to  such  as  accused  him.  The 
great  character,  indeed,  which  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  bears 
for  probity  and  honor,  should  remove  from  him  all  suspicion 
of  such  base  arts  as  forgery  and  subornation ;  arts  which  even 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  waa  willing  to  have  allowed  Curie  and  Nau  to 
he  produced  in  the  trial,  and  writes  to  that  purpose  to  Burleigh  and 
Walsingham,  in  her  letter  of  the  seventh  of  October,  in  Forbes's  MS. 
collections.  She  only  says,  that  she  thinks  it  needless,  though  she 
■was  willing  to  agree  to  lb  The  not  confionting  of  the  witnesses- wa« 
not  the  result  of  design,  but  the  practice  of  the  age. 
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the  most  corrupt  ministers,  in  the  most  corrupt  times,  would 
scruple  to  employ. 

Having  finished  the  trial,  the  commissioners, .adjourned 
from  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  met  in  the  star  chamber  at 
London,  where,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  Mary's  .two  secre- 
taries, who  voluntarily,  without  hope  or  reward,  vouched  the 
authenticity  of  those  letters  before  produced,  they  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  confirmed  it 
by  their  seals  and  subscriptions.  The  same  day,  a  declara 
tion  was  published  by  the  commissioners  and  the  judges 
"  that  the  sentence  did  nowise  derogate  from  the  title  and 
honor  of  James,  king  of  Scotland  ;  but  that  he  was  in  the 
same  place,  degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  sentence  had  never 
been  pronounced."  * 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affairs  with  Mary  to  that  situa- 
tion which  she  had  long  ardently  desired ;  and  had  found  a 
plausible  reason  for  executing  vengeance  on  a  competitor, 
whom,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  she  had  ever  equally 
dreaded  and  hated.  But  she  was  restrained  from  instantly 
gratifying  her  resentment,  by  several  important  considerations. 
She  foresaw  the  invidious  colors  in  which  this  example  of 
uncommon  jurisdiction  would  be  represented  by  the  numerous 
partisans  of  Mary,  and  the  reproach  to  which  she  herself 
might  be  exposed  with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  all 
posterity.  The  rights  of  hospitality,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal 
majesty,  seemed  in  one  signal  instance  to  be  all  violated  ; 
and  this  sacrifice  of  generosity  to  interest,  of  clemency  to 
revenge,  might  appear  equally  unbecoming  a  sovereign  and 
a  woman.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  hypo- 
crite, pretended  the  utmost  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  ;  affected  the  most  tender  sympathy 
with  her  prisoner  ;  displayed  all  her  scruples  and  difficulties ; 
rejected  the  solicitation  of  her  courtiers  and  ministers ;  and 
affirmed  that,  were  she  not  moved  by  trie  deepest  concern 
for  her  people's  safety,  she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
pardoning  all  the  injuries  which  she  herself  had  received  from 
the  queen  of  Scots. 

That  the  voice  of  her  people  might  be  more  audibly  heard 
in  the  demand  of  justice  upon  Mary,  she  summoned  a  new 
parliament ;  and  she  knew,  both  from  the  usual  dispositions 
of  that  assembly,  and  from  the  influence  of  her  ministers  over 

*  Oamden,  p.  62S. 
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tliem,  that  she  should  not  want  the  most  earnest  solicitation  to 
consent  to  that  measure  which  was  so  agreeable  to  her  secret- 
inclinations.  She  did  not  open  this  assembly  in  person,  but 
appointed  for  that  purpose  three  commissioners,  Bromley,  the 
chancellor,  .Burleigh,  the  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Derby. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  measure  was,  that  the  queen, 
foreseeing  that  the  affair  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  can- 
vassed in  parliament,  found  her  tenderness  and  delicacy  so 
much  hurt  by  that  melancholy  incident,  that -she  had  not  the 
courage  to  be  present  while" it  was  under  deliberation,  but 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  what  she  eould  not  behold  without  the 
utmost  reluctance  and- uneasiness.  She  was  also  willing,  that, 
by  this  unusual  precaution,  the  people  should  see  the  dangei 
to  which  her  person  was  hourly  exposed  ;  and  should  thence 
be  more  strongly  incited  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal, 
whose  restless  intrigues  and  bloody  conspiracies  had  so  long 
exposed  her  to  the  most  imminent  perils.* 

The  parliament  answered  the  queen's  expectations  :  the 
sentence  against  Mary  was  unanimously  ratified  by  both 
houses ;  and  an  application  was  voted  to  obtain  EUzaheth's 
conseiit  to  its  publication  and  execution.t  She  gave  an  an- 
swer ambiguous,  embarrassed  ;  full  of  real  artifice,  and  seem- 
ing irresolution.  She  mentioned  the  extreme  danger  to  wliich 
her  life  was  continually  exposed  ;  she  declared  her  willingness 
to  die,  did  she  not  foresee  the  great  calamities  which  would 
thence  fall  upon  the  nation ;  she  made  professions  of  the 
greatest  tenderness  to  her  people  ;  she  displayed  the  clemency 
of  her  temper,  and  expressed  her  violent  reluctance  to  execute 
the  sentence  against  her  unhappy  kinswoman  ;  she  affirmed, 
that  the  late  law,  by  which  that  princess  was  tried,  so  far 
from  being  made,  to  insnare  her,  was  only  intended  to  give 
her  warning  beforehand,  not  to  engage  in  such  attempts  as 
might  expose  her  to  the  penalties  with  which  she  was  thus 
openly  menaced ;  and  she  begged  them  to  think  once  again, 
whether.it  were  possible  to  find  any  expedient,  besides  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  securing  the  public  tran- 
q«  illity.J  The  parliament,  in  obedience  to  her  commands, 
took  the  affair  again  under  consideration ;  but  could  find  no 
other  possible  expedient.  They  reiterated  their  solicitations, 
and  entreaties,  and  arguments :  they  even  remonstrated,  that 
, i __^ 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  375.  •  f  D'Ewes,  p.  379. 
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ruercy  to  the  queen  of  Scots  was  cruelty  to  them,  her  subjects 
and  children :  and  they  aifirmed,  that  it  were  injustice  to 
deny  execution  of  the  law  to  any  individual ;  much  more  to 
the  wiiole  body  of  the  people^  now  unanimously  and  earnestly 
suing  for  this  pledge  of  her  parental  care  and  tenderness. 
This  second  address  set  the  oretended  doubts  and  scruples  of 
Ehzabeth  anew  in  agitation  ;  she  complained  of  her  now  unfor- 
tunate situation  ;  expressed  her  uneasiness  from  their  importu- 
nity ;  renewed  the  professions  of  affection  to  her  people ; 
and  dismissed  the  committee  of  parliament  in  an  uncertainty 
what,  after  all  this  deliberation,  might  be  her  final  resolution.* 

But  though  the  queen  affected  reluctance  to  execute  the 
sentence  against  Mary,  she  complied  with  the  request  of  par- 
liament in  publishing  it  by  proclamation  ;  and  this  act  seemed 
4o  be  attended  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty  rejoicings  of 
the  people.  Lord  -Buckhurst,  and  Beale,  clerk  of  the  council, 
were  sent  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  notified  to  her  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  her,  its  ratification  by  parliament, 
and  the  earnest  applications  made  for  its  execution  by  that 
assembly,  who  thought  that  their  religion  cpuld  never,  while 
she  was  alive,  attain  a  full  settlement  and  security.  Mary 
was  nowise  dismayed  at  this  mtelligence  :  on  the  contrary,  she 
joyfully  laid  hold  of  the  last  circumstance  mentioned  to  her  ; 
and  insisted,  that  since  her  death  was  demanded  by  the  Prot- 
estants for  the  establishment  of  their  faith,  she  was  really  a 
martyr  to  her  religion,  and  was  entitled  to  all  the  merits 
attending  that  glorious  character.  She  added,  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  often  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
sovereigns  :  no  wonder  they  exercised  cruelty  against  her, 
who  derived  her  descent  from  these  monarchs.t  Paulet,  her 
keeper,  received  orders  to  take  down  her  canopy,  and  to  serve 
her  no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to  sovereign  princes.  He 
told  her,  that  she  was  now  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  person, 
and  incapable  of  any  dignity .|  This  harsh  treatment  pro- 
duced not  in  her  any  seeming  emotion,  She  only  replied, 
that  she  received  her  royal  character  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  and  no  earthly  power  was  ever  able  to  bereave  her 
of  it. 

The  queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth  ;  full 
of  dignity,  whhout  departing  from  that  spirit  of  meekness  and 

•  See  note  AA,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  charity  which  appeared  suitable  to  this  concluding  scene 
of  her  unfortunate  life.  She  preferred  no  petition  for  averting 
the  fatal  sentence  :  on-  the  contrary,  she  expressed  her  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  for  thus  bringing  to  a  speedy  period  her  sad 
and  lamentable  pilgrimage.  She  requested  some  favors  of 
Elizabeth;  and  entreated  her  that  she  might  be  beholden  for 
them  to  her  own  goodness  alone,  without  making  applications 
to  those  ministers  who  had  discovered  such  an  extreme  ma- 
lignity against  her  person  and  her  religion.  She  desired,  tha 
after  her  enemies  should  be  satiated  with  her  innocent  blood, 
her  body,  which  it  was  determined  should  never  enjoy  rest 
while  her  soul  was  united  to  it,  might  be  consigned  to  her 
servants,  and  be  conveyed  by  them  into  France,  there  to  re- 
pose in  a  Catholic  land,  with  the  sacred  relics  of  her  mother. 
In  Scotland,  she  said,  the  sepulchres  of  her  ancestors  were* 
violated,  and  the  churches  either  demolished  or  profaned  ;  and 
in  England,  where  she  might  be  interred  among  the  ancient 
kings,  her  own  and  Elizabeth's  progenitors,  she  could  enter- 
tain no  hopes  of  being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  her  religion  required.  She  re- 
quested, that  no  one  mjght  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a 
private  death  upon  her,  without  Elizabeth's  knowledge ;  but 
that  her  execution  should  be  public,  and  attended  by  her 
ancient  servants,-  who  might  bear  testimony  of  her  perse- 
verance in  the  faith,  and  of  her  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  She  begged  that  these  servants  might  afterwards  be 
allowed  to  depart  whithersoever  they  pleased,  and  might 
enjoy  those  legacies  which  she  should  bequeath  them.  And 
she  conjured  her  to  grant  these  favors  by  their  near  kindred  ; 
by  the  soul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII.,  the  common  ancestor 
of  both ;  and  by  the  royal  dignity  of  which  they  equally 
participated.*  Elizabeth  made  no  answer  to  this  letter ; 
being  unwilling  to  give  Mary  a  refusal  in  her  present  situa- 
tion, and  foreseeing  inconveniencies  from  granting  some  of 
her  requests. 

While  the  queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  herself  to  meet  her 
fate,  great  efforts  were  made  by  foreign  powers  with  Elizabeth 
tc  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
her.  Besides  employing  L'Aubespine,  the  French  resident 
at  London,  a  creature  of  the  house  of  Guise,  Henry  sent  over 
Bellievre,  with  a  professed  intention  of  interceding  for  the  life 

•  Camden,  p.  629.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
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of  Mary..  The  duke  of  Guise  and  the  league  at  that  time 
threatened  very  nearly  the  king's  authority  ;  and  Elizabeth 
knew,  that  though  that  monarch  might,  from  decency  and 
policy,  think  himself  obliged  to  interpose  publicly  in  behalf 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  not  secretly  be  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  death  of  a  princess,  on  whose  fortune  and 
elevation  his  mortal  enemies  had  always  founded  so  many 
daring  and  ambitious  projects.*  It  is  even  pretended,  that 
Belliovre  had  orders,  after  making  public  and  vehement  re- 
monstrances against  the  execution  of  Mary,  to  exhort  privately 
the  queen,  in  his  master's  name,  not  to  defer  an  act  of  justice 
so  necessary  for  their  common  safety.t  But  whether  the 
French  king's  intercession  were  sincere  or  not,  it  had  no 
weight  with  the  queen  ;  and  she  still  persisted  in  her  former 
resolution. 

The  interposition  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  though  not 
able  to  change  Elizabeth's  determination,  seemed  on  every 
account  to  merit  more  regard.  As  soon  as  James  heard  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  his  mother,  he  sent  Sir  William 
Keith,  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  London  ;  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  remonstrated  in  very  severe 
terms  against  the  indignity  of  the  procedure.  He  said,  that 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  presumption  of  English 
noblemen  and  counsellors,  who  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment 
and  pass  sentence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  descended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  England ;  but  he  was  still  more  astonished 
to  hear,  that  thoughts  were  seriously  entertained  of  putting 
that  sentence  in  execution  :  that  he  entreated  Elizabeth  to 
reflect  on  the  dishonor  which  she  would  draw  on  her  name  by 
imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  near  kinswoman,  a 
person  of  the  same  royal  dignity  and  of  the  same  sex  with 
herself:  that,  in  this  unparalleled  attempt,  she  offered  an 
affront  to  all  diadems,  and  even  to  her  own ;  and  by  reducing 
sovereigns  to  a  level  with  other  men,  taught  the  people  to 
neglect  all  duty  towards  those  whom  Providence  had  appointed 
to  rule  over  them  :  that  for  his  part,  he  must  deem  the  injury 
and  insult  so  enormous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all  atonement; 
aor  was  it  possible  for  him  thenceforward  to  remain  in  any 
terms  of  correspondence  with  a  person  who,  without  any 
pretence  of  legal  authority,  had  deliberately  inflicted  an  ig- 
nominious   death    upon    his   parent :    and    that,   even   if  th« 

*  Camden,  p.  494.  +  Du  Maimer. 
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sentiments  of  nature  and  duty  did  not  inspire  him  with  this 
purpose  of  vengeance,  his  honor  required  it  of  him ;  nor 
could  he  ever  acquit  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he 
did  not  use  every  effort,  and  endure  every  hazard,  to  revenge 
so  great  an  indignitv-*  " 

Soon  after,  James  sent  the  master  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonstrances  of  Keith,  and  to  employ 
with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argument  and  menaces. 
Elizabeth  was  at  first  offended  with  the  sharpness  of  these 
applications  ;  and  she  replied  in  a  like  strain  to  the  Scottish 
ambassadors.  When  she  afterwards  reflected,  that  this  ear- 
nestness was  no  more  than  what  duty  required  of  James,  she 
was  pacified  ;  but  still  retained  her  resolution  of  executing  the 
sentence  against  Mary.t  It  is  believed,  that  the  master  of 
Gray,  gained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princess,  secretly  gave 
his  advice  not  to  spare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to 
pacify  his  master. 

The  queen  also,  from  many  considerations,  was  induced 
to  pay  small  attention  to  the  applications  of  James,  and  to 
disregard  all  the  efforts  which  he  could  employ  in  behalf  of 
his  mother.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
interests,  the  factions  which  prevailed  among  his  people,  and 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  zealous  Protestants,  particu- 
larly the  preachers,  bore  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  present 
incidents  set  these  dispositions  of  the  clergy  in  a  full  light. 
James,  observing  the  fixed  purpose  of  Elizabeth,  ordered 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  Mary  in  all  the  churches.;  and 
knowing  the  captious  humor  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  took  care 
that  the  form  of  the  petition  should  be  most  cautious,  as  well 
as  humane  and  charitable :  "  That  it  might  please  God  to 
illuminate  Mary  with  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  save  her  from 
the  apparent  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened."  But, 
excepting  the  king's  own  chaplains,  and  one  clergyman  more, 
all  the  preachers  refused  to  pollute  their  churches  by  prayers 
for  a  Papist,  and  would  not  so  much  as  prefer  a  petition  for 
her  conversion.  James,  unwilling  or  unable  to  punish  this 
disobedience,  and  desirous  of  giving  the  preachers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  amending  their  fault,  appointed  a  new  day  when 
prayers  should  be  said  for  his  mother ;  and  that  he  might  at 
least  secure  himself  from  any  insult  in  his  own  presence,  he 
desired  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  officiate  before  him. 

*  Spotswood,  p.  351.  t  Spotswood,  p.  353. 
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In  order  to  disappoint  this  purpose,  the  clergy  instigated  one 
Couper,  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  received  holy  orders,  to 
take  possession  of  the  pulpit  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
exclude  the  prelate.  When  the  king  came  to  church,  and 
saw  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Couper,  he  called  to  him  from  his 
seat,  and  told  him,  that  the  place  was  destined  for  another ; 
yet  since  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey  the  charge  given, 
and  remember  the  queen  in  his  prayers,  he  might  proceed  to 
divine  service.  The  preacher  replied,  that  he  would  do  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  should  direct  him.  This  answer  sufficiently 
instructed  James  in  his  purpose  ;  and  he  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  pulpit.  As  Couper  seemed  not  disposed  to  obey, 
the  captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  from  his  place  ; 
upon  which  the  young  man  cried  aloud,  that  this  day  would 
be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord ; 
and  he  denounced  a  woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
for  permitting  him  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.*  The 
audience  at  first  appeared  desirous  to  take  part  with  him  ;  but 
the  sermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them  over  to  a  more  dutiful 
and  more  humane  disposition. 

Elizabeth,  when  solicited,  either  by  James  or  by  foreign 
princes,  to  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots,  seemed  always  de- 
termined to  execute  the  sentence  against  her  :  but  when  her 
ministers  urged  her  to  interpose  no  more  delays,  her  scruples 
and  her  hesitation  returned ;  her  humanity  could  not  allow 
her  to  embrace  such  violent  and  sanguinary  measures  ;  and 
she  was  touched  with  compassion  for  the  misfortunes,  and 
with  respect  for  the  dignity,  of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  The 
courtiers,  sensible  that  they  could  do  nothing  more  acceptable 
to  her  than  to  employ  persuasion  on  this  head,  failed  not  to 
enforce  every  motive  for  the  punishment  of  Mary,  and  to 
combat  all  the  objections  urged  against  this  act  of  justice. 
They  said,  that  the  treatment  of  that  princess  in  England  had 
been,  on  her  first  reception,  such  as  sound  reason  and  policy 
required ;  and  if  she  had  been  governed  by  principles  of 
cquitj",  she  would  not  have  refused  willingly  to  acquiesce  in 
it :  that  the  obvious  inconveniencies,  either  of  allowing  her  to 
retire  into  France,  or  of  restoring  her  by  force  to  her  throne, 
in  opposition  to  the  reformei-s  and  the  English  party  in  Scot- 
land, had  obliged  the  queen  to  detain  her  in  England,  till  time 
should  oifer  some  opportunity  of  serving  her,  without  danger 
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to  the  kiugdora,  or  to  the  Protestant  rehgion  that  her  usaga 
there  had  been  such  as  became  her  rank  ;  her  own  servants, 
in  considerable  numbers,  had  been  permitted  to  attend  her; 
exercise  had  been  allowed  her  for  health,  and  all  access  of 
company  for  amusement ;  and  these  indulgences  would,  in 
time,  have  been  carried  further,  if  by  her  subsequent  conduct 
she  had  appeared  worthy  of  them  :  that  after  she  had  insti- 
gated the  rebellion  of  Northumberland,  the  conspiracy  of 
Norfolk,  the  bull  of  excommunication  of  Pope  Pius,  an  inva- 
sion  from  Flanders  ;  after  she  had  seduced  the  queen's  friends, 
and  incited  every  enemy,  foreign  and  domestic,  against  her 
it  became  necessary  to  treat  her  as  a  most  dangerous  rival, 
and  to  render  her  confinement  more  strict  and  rigorous  :  thai 
the  queen,  notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  had, 
in  her  favor,  rejected  the  importunity  of  her  parliaments,  an  J 
the  advice  of  her  sagest  ministers  ;  *  and  was  still,  in  hopes 
of  her  amendment,  determined  to  delay  coming  to  the  la^ 
extremities  against  her  :  that  Mary,  even  in  this  forlorn  con- 
dition, retained  so  high  and  unconquerable  a  spirit,  that  she 
acted  as  competitor  to  the  crown,  and  allowed  her  partisans 
every  where,  and  in  their  very  letters  addressed  to  herself, 
to  treat  her  as  queen  of  England :  that  she  had  carried  her 
animosity  so  far  as  to  encourage,  in  repeated  instances,  the 
atrocious  design  of  assassinating  the  queen ;  and  this  crime 
was  unquestionably  proved  upon  her  by  her  own  letters,  by 
the  evidence  of  her  secretaries,  and  by  the  dying  confessioa 
of  her  accomplices  ;  that  she  was  but  a  titular  queen,  and  at 
present  possessed  nowhere  any  right  of  sovereignty ;  much 
less  in  England,  where,  the  moment  she  set  foot  m  the  king- 
dom, she  voluntarily  became  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to 
Elizabeth,  the  only  true  sovereign ;  that  even  allowing  her  to 
be  still  the  queen's  equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  self-defence  was 
permitted  by  a  law  of  nature  which  could  never  be  abrogated  : 
and  every  one,  still  more  a  queen,  had  sufficient  jurisdiction 
over  an  enemy,  who,  by  open  violence,  and  still  more,  who, 
by  secret  treachery,  threatened  the  utmost  danger  against  her 
life  ;  that  the  general  combination  of  the  Catholics  to  ex- 
terminate the  Protestants  was  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  as  the 
sole  resource  of  the  latter  persecuted  sect  lay  in  Elizabeth,  so 
the  chief  hope  which  the  former  entertained  of  final  success 
consisted  in  the  person  and  in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ; 
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that  this  very  circumstance  brought  matters  to  extremity  be« 
tween  these  princesses  ;  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  the 
death  of  the  other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  patli  whicli 
either  regard  to  self-preservation,  or  to  the  happiness  of  he( 
people,  should  direct  her  to  pursue  :  and  that  necessity,  more 
powerful  than  policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen  that  reso- 
lution which  equity  would  authorize,  and  which  duty  pre- 
wribed.* 

[1587.]  When  Elizabeth  thought  that  as  many  importuni- 
.es  had  been  used,  and  as  much  delay  interposed,  as  decency 
equired,  she  at  last  determined  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
sxecution  :  but  even  in  this  final  resolution  she  could  not  pro- 
teed  without  displaying  a  new  scene  of  duplicity  and  artifice. 
In  order  to  alarm  the  vulgar,  rumors  were  previously  dis- 
persed, that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  arrived  in  Milford  Haven  ; 
that  the  Scots  had  made  an  irruption  into  England  ;  that  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  landed  in  Sussex  with  a  strong  army  ;  that 
ihe  queen  of  Scots  was  escaped  from  prison,  and  had  raised 
m  army  ;  that  the  northern  counties  had  begun  an  insurrec- 
ion;  that  there  was  a  ttew  conspiracy  on  foot  to  assassinate 
he  queen,  and  set  the  city  of  London  on  fire ;  nay,  that  the 
•jueen  was  actually  assassinated.t  An  attempt  of  this  nature 
^as  even  imputed  to  L'Aubespine,  the  French  ambassador ; 
»nd  that  minister  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
queen,  affecting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity,  was  observed 
10  sit  much  alone,  pensive  and  silent;  and  sometimes  to 
mutter  to  herself  half  sentences,  importing  the  difficulty  and 
distress  to  which  she  was  reduced.f  She  at  last  called  Davi- 
eon,  a  man  of  parts,  but  easy  to  be  imposed  on,  and  who  had 
lately  for  that  very  reason  been  made  secretary,  and  sho 
ordered  him  privately  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
the  queen  of  Scots ;  which,  she  afterwards  said,  she  intended 
to  keep  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the 
deliverance  of  that  princess.  She  signed  the  warrant ;  and 
then  commanded  Davison  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in 
order  to  have  the  great  seal  appended  to  it.  Next  day  she 
sent  Killigrew  to  Davison,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,  some 
time,  executing  her  former  orders  ;  and  when  Davison  came 
and  told  her  that  the  warrant  had  already  passed  the  great 
seal,  she  seemed  to  be  somewhat  moved,  and  blamed  him  foi 

•  Camden,  p.  633.  t  Camden,  p.  533. 
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his  precipitation.  Davison,  being  in  perplexity,  acquainted 
the  council  with  this  whole  transaction  ;  and  they  endeavored 
to  pei-suade  him  to  send  off  Beale  with  the  warrant :  if  the 
queen  should  be  displeased,  they  promised  to  justify  his  con 
duct,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  blame  of  this 
measure.*  The  secretary,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their 
intention,  complied  with  the  advice;  and  the  warrant  was 
despatched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and  some 
others,  ordering  them  to  see  the  sentence  executed  upon  the 
queen  of  Scots. 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  being  in- 
troduced to  Mary,  informed  her  of  their  commission,  and 
desired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
She  seemed  nowise  terrified,  though  somewhat  surprised,  with 
the  intelligence.  She  said  with  a  cheerful,  and  even  a  smiling 
countenance,  that  she  did  not  think  the  queen,  her  sister, 
would  have  consented  to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  sen- 
tence against  a  person  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction 
of  England.  "  But  as  such  is  her  will,"  said  she, "  death,  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  my  miseries,  shall  be  to  me  most  welcome ; 
nor  can  I  esteem  that  soul  worthy  the  felicities  of  heaven, 
which  cannot  support  the  body  under  the  horrors  of  the  last 
passage  to  these  blissful  mansions."!  She  then  requested  the 
two  noblemen,  that  they  would  permit  some  of  her  servants, 
and  particularly  her  confessor,  to  attend  her ;  but  they  told 
her,  that  compliance  with  this  last  demand  was  contrary  to 
their  conscience  ;  |  and  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  -dean  of  Peter- 
borough, a  man  of  great  learning,  should  be  present  to  instruct 
her  in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Her  refusal  to  have  any 
conference  with  this  divine  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  earl  of 
Kent ;  and  he  bluntly  told  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the 
life  of  their  religion  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  her  life  would  have 
been  the  death  of  it.  Mention  being  made  of  Babington,  she 
constantly  denied  his  conspiracy  to  have  been  at  all  known  to 
her ;  and  the  revenge  of  her  wrongs  she  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty. 

*  It  appears,  by  some  letters  .published  by  Strype,  vol.  iii.  book  ii 
u.  1,  that  Elizabeth  had  not  expressly  oommunicated  her  intention  ti 
any  of  her  ministers,  not  even  to  Burleigh :  they  were  such  ex- 
perienced courtiers,  that  they  knew  they  could  not  gratify  her  mor« 
tlian  by  serving  her  without  waiting  till  she  desired  them. 

t  Camden,  p.  634.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
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When  the  earls  had  left  her,  she  ordered  supper  to  be 
nsistened,  that  she  might  have  the  more  leisure  after  it  to  finish 
the  few  affairs  which  remained  to  her  in  this  world,  and  to 
prepare  for  her  passage  to  another.  It  was  necessary  for  her, 
she  said,  to  take  some  sustenance,  lest  a  failure  of  her  bodily- 
strength  should  depress  her  spirits  on  the  morrow,  and  lest  her 
behavior  should  thereby  betray  a  weakness  unworthy  of  her- 
self.* She  supped  sparingly,  as  her  manner  usually  was  ; 
and  her  wonted  cheerfulness  did  not  even  desert  her  on  this 
occasion.  She  comforted  her  servants  under  tlie  affliction 
which  overwhelmed  them,  and  which  was  too  violent  for  them 
to  conceal  it  from  her.  Turning  to  Burgoin,  her  physician, 
she  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great  and 
invincible  force  of  truth.  "  They  pretend,"  said  she,  "  that 
I  must  die,  because  I  conspired  against  their  queen's  life :  but 
the  earl  of  Kent  avowed,  that  there  was  no  other  cause  of  ray 
death,  than  the  apprehensions  which,  if  I  should  live,  they 
entertain  for  their  religion.  My  constancy  in  the  faith  is  my 
real  crime  :  the  rest  is  only  a  color,  invented  by  interested 
and  designing  men."  Towards  the  end  of  supper,  she  called 
ip  all  her  servants,  and  drank  to  them  :  they  pledged  her,  in 
order,  on  their  knees ;  and  craved  her  pardon  for  any  past 
neglect  of  their  duty  :  she  deigued,  in  return,  to  ask  their 
pardon  for  her  offences  towards  them  ;  and  a  plentiful  effusion 
of  tears  attended  this  last  solemn  farewell,  and  exchange  of 
mutual  forgiveness.t 

Mary's  care  of  her  servants  was  tlie  sole  remaining  afEiir 
which  employed  her  concern.  She  perused  her  will,  in  which 
she  had  provided  for  them  by  legacies :  she  ordered  the 
inventory  of  her  goods,  clothes,  and  jewels  to  be  brought  her: 
and  she  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
each  particular  :  to  some  she  distributed  money  with  her  own 
hands ;  and  she  adapted  the  recompense  to  their  differen. 
degrees  of  rank  and  merit.  She  wrote  also  letters  of  recom- 
mendation for  her  servants  to  the  French  king,  and  to  her 
cousin  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  she  made  the  chief  executor 
of  her  testament.  At  hex,  wonted  time,  she  went  to  bed  ;  slept 
some  hours  ;  and  then  rising,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
prayer.  Having  foreseen  the  difficulty  of  exercising  the  rites 
of  her  religion,  she  had  had  the  precaution  to  obtfiin  a  con- 

•  Jebb,  vol.  u.  p.  489. 
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secrated  host  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Pius ;  and  she  had 
reserved  the  use  of  it  for  this  last  period  of  her  life.  By  this 
expedient  she  supplied,  as  much  as  she  could,  the  want  of  a 
priest  and  confessor,  who  was  refused  her.* 

Towards  the  morning,  she  dressed  he-self  in  a  rich  habit  of 
silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved  to  herself. 
She  told  her  maids,  that  she  would  willingly  have  left  them 
this  dress,  rather  than  the  plain  garb  which  she  wore  the  day 
before  :  but  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  appear  at  the  ensuing 
solemnity  in  a  decent  habit.  , 

Thomas  Andrews,  sheriff  of  the  county,  entered  the  room, 
and  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that  he  must 
attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  She  replied,  that  she 
was  ready  ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  her  servants,  she  leaned  on 
two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet's  guards,  because  of  an  infirmity  in 
her  limbs ;  and  she  followed  the  sheriff  with  a  serene  and 
composed  countenance.  In  passing  through  a  hall  adjoining 
to  her  chamber,  she  was  met  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir  Drue  Drury,  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  distinction.  Here  she  also  found  Sir  Andrew 
Melvil,  her  steward,  who  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her;  and  wringing  his  hands,  cried  aloud,  "  Ah,  madam! 
unhappy  me  !  what  man  was  ever  before  the  messenger  of 
such  heavy  tidings  as  I  must  caiTy,  when  I  shall  retuTn  to  my 
native  country,  and  shall  report,  that  I  saw  my  gracious  queen 
and  mistress  beheaded  in  England  ? "  His  tears  prevented 
further  speech  ;  and  Mary  too  felt  herself  moved,  more  from 
sympathy  than  affliction.  "  Cease,  my  good  servant,"  saia 
she,  "  cease  to  lament :  thou  hast  cause  rather  to  rejoice  than 
to  mourn :  for  now  shalt  thou  see  the  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart 
receive  their  long-expected  period  and  completion.  Know," 
csontinued  she,  "  good  servant,  that  all  the  world  at  best  is 
vanity,  and  subject  still  to  more  sorrow  than  a  whole  ocean  of 
tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But  I  pray  thee  carry  this  message 
from  me,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion,  and  unalter- 
able in  my  aflections  to  Scotland  and  to  France.  Heaven 
forgive  them  that  have  long  desired  my  end,  and  have  thirsted 
for  my  blood  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks  !  " 
"-0  God,"  added  she,  "thou  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth 
itself;  thou  knowest  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart:  thou 
Knowest  that  I  was  ever  desirous  to  preserve  an  entire  union 
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between  Scotland  and  England,  and  to  obviate  the  source  of 
all  these  fatal  discords.  But  recommend  me,  Melvil,  to  my 
son  ;  and  tell  him,  that  notwithstanding  all  my  distresses,  I 
have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  kingdom  of 
S-C'AaT»i."  After  these  words,  reclining  herself,  with  weeping 
eyes,  ar.d  face  bedewed  with  tears,  she  lygsed  him.  "  And 
so,"  said  she,  "  good  Melvil,  farewell :  once  again,  farewell, 
good  Melvil ;  and  grant  the  assistajice  of  thy  prayers  to  thy 
queen  and  mistress."  * 

She  next  turned  to  the  noblemen,  who  attended  her,  and 
made  a  petition  in  behalf  of  her  servants,  that  they  might  be 
well  treated,  be  alloyved  to  enjoy  the  presents  which  she  had 
made  them,  and  be  sent  safely  into  their  own  country.  Hav- 
ing received  a  favorable  answer,  she  preferred  another  request, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her  at  her  death ;  "  in 
order,"  said  she,  "  that  their  eyes  may  behold,  and  their 
hearts  bear  witness,  how  patiently  their  queen  and  mistress 
can  submit  to  her  execution,  and  how  constantly  she  perse- 
veres in  her  attachment  to  her  religion."  The  earl  of  Kent 
opposed  this  desire,  and  told  her  that  they  would  be  apt,  by 
their  speeches  and  cries,  to  disturb  both  herself  and  the  spec- 
tators :  he  was  also  apprehensive  lest  they  should  practise 
some  superstition,  not  meet  for  him  to  suffer ;  such  as  dipping 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood  :  for  that  was  the  instance 
which  he  made  use  of.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  queen  of  Scots, 
"  I  will  give  my  word  (although  it  be  but  dead)  that  they  shall 
not  incur  any  blame  in  any  of  the  actions  which  you  have 
named.  But  alas !  poor  souls !  it  would  be  a  great  consola- 
tion to  them  to  bid  their  mistress  farewell.  And  I  hope," 
added  she,  "  that  your  mistress,  being  a  maiden  queen,  would 
vouchsafe,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  should  have  some 
of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my  death.  I  know  that  her 
majesty  hath  not  given  you  any  such  strict  command,  but  that 
you  might  grant  me  a  request  of  far  greater  courtesy,  even 
though  I  were  a  woman  of  inferior  rank  to  that  which  I  bear." 
Finding  that  the  earl  of  Kent  persisted  still  in  his  refusal,  her 
mind,  which  had  fortified  itself  against  the  terrors  of  death 
was  affected  by  this  indignity,  for  which  she  was  not  prepared. 
'  I  am  cousin  to  your  queen,"  cried  she,  "  and  descended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  Henry  VII.,  and  a  married  queen  of  France 
and  an  anointed   queen  of  Scotland."     The  commissioners, 

*  MS.  p.  4.     Jebb,  vol.  iL  p.  634.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  384. 
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perceiving  how  invidious  their  obstinacy  would  appear,  cori. 
ierred  a  little  together,  and  agreed  that  she  might  carry  a  few 
of  her  servants  along  with  her.  She  made  choice  of  four 
men  and  two  maid  servants  for  that  purpose. 

She  then  passed  into  another  hall,  where  was  erected  the 
scaffold,  covered  with  black ;  and  she  saw,  with  an  undismayed 
countenance,  the  executioners  and  all  the  preparations  of 
death.  The  room  was  crowded  with  spectators ;  and  no  one 
was  so  steeled  against  all  sentiments  of  humanity,  as  not  to  be 
moved,  when  he  reflected  on  her  roy^l  dignity,  considered  the 
surprising  train  of  her  misfortunes,  beheld  her  mild  but  inflexi- 
ble constancy,  recalled  her  amiable  accomplishments,  or  sur- 
veyed her  beauties,  which,  though  faded  by  years,  and  yet 
more  by'her  afflictions,  still  discovered  themselves  in  this  fatal 
moment.  Here  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was  read  to  her ; 
and  during  this  cerembny  she  was  silent,  but  showed,  in  her 
behavior,  an  indifference  and  unconcern,  as  if  the  business  had 
nowise  regarded  her.  Before  the  executioners  performed 
their  office,  the  dean  of  Peterborough  stepped  forth  ;  and 
though  the  queen  frequently  told  him  that  he  needed  not  con- 
cern himself  about  her,  that  she  was  settled  in  the  ancient 
Catholic  and  Roman  religion,  and  that  she  meant  to  lay  down 
her  life  in  defence  of  that  faith,  he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to 
persist  in  his  lectures  and  exhortations,  and  to  endeavor  her 
conversion.  The  terms  which  he  employed  were,  under  color 
of  pious  instructions,  cruel  insults  on  her  unfortunate  situation ; 
and  besides  their  own  absurdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
mortifying  indignities  to  which  she  had  ever  y«t  been  exposed. 
He  told  her,  that  the  queen  of  England  had  on  this  occai 
sion  shown  a  tender  care  of  her;  and  notwithstanding  the 
punishment  justly  to  be  inflicted  on  her,  for  her  manifold  tres- 
passes, was  determined  to  use  every  expedient  for  saving  her 
?oul  from  that  destruction  with  which  it  was  so  nearly 
ihreatened  :  that  she  was  now  standing  upon  the  brink  of 
Jternity,  and  had  no  other  means  of  escaping  endless  per- 
lition,  than  by  repenting  her  former  wickedness,  by  justif3ring 
ihe  sentence  pronounced  against  her,  by  acknowledging  the 
queen's  favorl,  and  by  exerting  a  true  and  lively  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus :  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  doc- 
Irine,  the  merits  of  Christ  the  only  means  of  salvation ;  and  if 
she  trusted  in  the  inventions  or  devices  of  men,  she  must  expect 
in  an  instant  to  fall  into  utter  darkness,  into  a  place  where 
ihall  he  weepmg,  howling,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  :  that  th» 


band  of  death  was  Upon  her,  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  the  throne  of  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  was  erected, 
the  book  of  her  life  was  spread  wide,  and  the  particular  sen- 
tence and  judgment  was  ready  to  be  pronounced  upon  her : 
and  that  it  was  now,  during  this  important  moment,  in  hei 
choice,  either  to  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  antl  hear  that 
joyful  salutation,  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fathei,"  or  to 
share  the  resurrection  of  condemnation,  replete  with  sorrow 
and  anguish  ;  and  to  suffer  that  dreadful  denunciation,  "  Go, 
ye  cursed,  intoeverlasting  fire."  * 

During  this  discourse,  Mary  could  not  sometimes  forbear 
betraying  her  impatience,  by  interrupting  the  preacher  ;  and 
the  dean,  finding  that  he  had  profited  nothing  by  his  lecture 
at  last  bade  her  change  her  opinion,  repent  her  of  her  formei 
wickedness,  and  settle  her  faith  upon  this  ground,  that  only  in 
Christ  Jesus  could  she  hope  to  be  saved.  She  answered,  again 
and  again,  with  great  earnestness,  "  Trouble  not  yourself  any 
more  about  the  matter ;  for  I  was  born  in  this  religion,  I  have 
lived  in  this  religion,  and  in  this  religion  I  am  resolved  to  "lie." 
Even  the  two  earls  perceived  that  it  was  fruitless  to  harass  her 
any  further  with  theological  disputes ;  and  they  ordered  the 
dean  to  desist  from  his  unseasonable  exhortations,  and  to  pray 
for  her  conversion.  During  the  dean's  prayer,  she  employed 
herself  in  private  devotion  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
after  he  had  finished,  she  pronounced  aloud  some  petitions  in 
English,  for  the  afflicted  church,  for  an  end  of  her  own 
troubles,  for  her  son,  and  for  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  prayed 
God,  that  that  princess  might  long  prosper,  and  be  employed 
in  his  service.  The  earl  of  Kent,  observing  that  in  her  devo- 
tions she  made  frequent  use  of  the  crucifix,  could  not  forbear 
reproving  her  for  her  attachment  to  that  Popish  trumpery,  as 
he  termed  it ;  and  he  exhorted  her  to  have  Christ  in  her  heart, 
not  in  her  hand.t  She  replied,  with  presence  of  mind,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  hold  such  an  object  in  her  hand  withoutfeeling 
her  heart  touched  with  some  compunction.^ 

She  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to  disrobe 
herself;  and  the  executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to  assist  them, 
She  smiled,  and  said  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  undress 
herself  before  so  large  a  company,  nor'to  be  served  by  such 

*  MS.  p.  8,  9,  10,  11.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  S85. 
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valets.  Her  servants,  seeing  her  in  this  condition,  ready  to  lay 
her  head  upon  the  block,  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations : 
she  turned  about  to  them  ;  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  as  a 
sign  of  imposing  silence  upon  them  ;  *  and  having  given  them 
her  blessing,  desired  them  to  pray  for  her.  One  of  her  maids, 
■whom  she  had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  covered  her  eyes 
with  a  handkerchief;  she  laid  herself  down  without  any  sign 
of  fear  or  trepidation,  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her 
body  at  two  strokes  by  the  executioner.  He  instantly  held  it 
up  to  the  spectators,  streaming  with  blood,  and  agitated  with 
the  convulsions  of  death  :  the  dean  of  Peterborough  alone 
exclaimed,  "  So  perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  enemies  :  "  the 
earl  of  Kent  alone  replied,  "  Amen  :  "  the  attention  of  all  the 
other  spectators  was  fixed  on  the  melancholy  scene  before 
them ;  and  zeal  and  flattery  alike  gave  place  to  present  pity 
and  admiration  of  the  expiring  princess. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  nine- 
teenth of  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  ;  a 
woman  of  great  accomplishments  both  of  body  and  mind, 
natural  as  well  as  acquired ;  but  unfortunate  in  her  life,  and 
during  one  period  very  unhappy  in  her  conduct.  The  beau- 
ties of  her  person  jand  graces  of  her  air  combined  to  make 
her  the  most  amiable  of  women ;  and  the  charms  of  her  ad- 
dress and  convei-sation  aided  the  impression  which  her  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  Ambitious  and 
active  in  her  temper,  yeti inclined  to  cheerfulness  and  society; 
of  a  lofty  spirit,  constant  and  even  vehement  in  her  purpose, 
yet  polite,  and  gentle,  and  afiable  in  her  demeanor ;  she  seemed 
to  partake  only  so  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to  render  her 
estimable,  without  relinquishing  those  soft  graces  which  com- 
pose the  proper  ornament  of  her  sex.  In  order  to  form  "a  just 
idea  of  her  character,  we  must  set  aside  one  part  of  her  con- 
duct, while  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  guidance  of  a  profli- 
gate m^n ;  and  must  consider  these  faults,  whether  we  admit 
them  to  be  imprudences  or  crimes,  as  the  result  of  an  inexpli- 
cable, though  not  uncommon  inconstancy  in  the  human  mind, 
of  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of 
the  influence  which  situations,  and  sometimfes  momentary  inci- 
dents, have  on  persons  whose  principles  are  not  thoroughly 
;onfirmed  by  experience  and  reflection.  Enraged  by  the 
ungrateful  conduct  of  her  husband,  seduced  by  the  treacherous 
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counsels  of  one  in  whom  ^he  reposed  confidence,  transported 
by  the  violence  of  her  .own  temper,  which  never  lay  suffi- 
ciently under  the  guidance  of  discretion  ;  she  was  betrayed 
into  actions  which  may  with  some  difficulty  be  accounted  for, 
but  which  admit  of  no  apology,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  An 
enumeration  of  her  qualities  might  carry  the  appearance  of  a 
panegyric ;  an  account  of  her  conduct  must,  in  some  partSj 
wear  the  aspect  of  severe  satire  and  invective. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  solitude  of  her  long  and 
tedious  captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought  her  up  to  a 
degree  of  bigotry  during  her  later  years  ;  and  such  were  the 
prevalent  spirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  that  it  is  the  less 
wonder,  if  her  zeal,  her  resentment,  and  her  interest  uniting, 
induced  her  to  give  consent  to  a  design  which  conspirators, 
actuated  only  by  the  first  of  these  motives,  had  formed  against 
the  life  of  Elizabeth. 

When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  execution,  she 
affected  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation.  Her  counte- 
nance changed  ;  her  speech  faltered  and  failed  her ;  for  a 
long  time,  her  sorrow  was  so  deep  that  she  could  not  express 
it,  but  stood  fixed,  like  a  statue,  in  silence  and  mute  astonish- 
ment. After  her  grief  was  able  to  find  vent,  it  burst  out  in 
loud  wailings  and  lamentations ;  she  put  herself  in  deep 
mourning  for  this  deplorable  event ;  and  she  was  seen  perpet- 
ually bathed  in  tears,  and  surrounded  only  by  her  maids  aid 
women.  None  of  her  ministers  or  counsellors  dared  to  ap- 
proach her ;  or  if  any  had  such  temerity,  she  chased  them 
from  her,  with  the  most  violent  expressions  of  rage  and  resent- 
ment ;  they  had  all  of  them  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
crime,  in  putting  to  death  her  dear  sister  and  kinswoman, 
contrary  to  her  fixed  purpose,*  of  which  they  were  sufficiently 
apprised  and  acquainted. 

No  sooner  was  her  sorrow  so  much  abated  as  to  leave 
room  for  reflection,  than  she  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  and  sent  it  by  Sir  Robert  Gary,  son  of  Lord 
Hunsdon.  She  there  told  him,  that  she  wished  he  knew  but 
not  felt,  the  unutterable  grief  which  she  experience!  or, 
account  of  that  lamentable  accident  which,  without  her  >  nowl- 
edge,  much  less  concurrence,  had  happened  in  Englanu  :  that 

*  Camden,  p.  636.  Stry;^e,  vol.  iii.  Append,  p.  145.  Jebb,  voL  ii. 
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as  her  pen  trembled',  when  she  attempted  to  write  it,  she  found 
herself  obliged  to  commit  tlj^  relation  of  it  to  the  messenger, 
her  kinsman  ;  who  would  likewise  inform  his  majesty  of 
every  circumstance  attending  this  dismal  and  unlooked-^foi 
mi^fortiine  :  that  she  appealed  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  heaven 
and  earth  for  her  innocence  ;  and  was  also  so  happy  amidst 
her  other  afflictions,  as  to  find,  that  many  persons  in  her  court 
could  bear  witness,  to  her  veracity  in  this  protestalaon  :  that 
she  abhoiiredi  dissimulatioji ;  deemed  nothing  more  worthy  of  a 
priBPB  than  a  sincere  and  open  conduct ;  and  could  never  surely 
he  esteemqd  so  base  and  poor-spirited,  as  that,  if  she  had  really 
given  orders  for  this  fetal  execution,  she  could  on  any  consid 
eration.  be  induced  to.  deny  thera  :  that,  though  sensible  of  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner, s)}e  determined  from  clemency  never  to  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  could  not  but  resent  the  temerity  of  those  whq 
on  this  occasion  had  disappointed  her  intention  :  and  that  as  no 
one  lowed  him  more  dearty  than  herself,  or  bore  a  more  anxious 
conceFA  for  his  welfare,  she  hoped,  that  he  would  considei 
every  one  as  his  enemy  who  endeavored,  on  account  of  the 
present  incident,  to.  excite  any  animo^ity  between  them.* 

In  order  the  better  to  appease  James,  she  committed  Davison 
t(^, prison,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the  star  chamber  for 
his,  misdemeanor.  The  secretary  was  confounded,;  and  being 
sensible  of  the  danger  which  must  attend  his  entering  into  a 
contest  with  the  queen,  he  expressed  penitence  for  his  error, 
and  s,iabBiiited  very  patiently  to  be  railed  at  by  those  very 
cojinsellors,  whose  persuasion  had  induced  him  to  incur  the 
guilt,  and  who  had  promised  to  countenance  and  protect  him. 
He.  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's  pleas- 
ure, a,nd  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  remained 
a  long  time  in  custody ;  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced  him  to 
beggary,  was  rigorously  levied  upon  him.  All.  the  favor 
which  he  oould  obtain  from  the  queen,  was  sending  him  small 
supiplies  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  him  from  perishing  :n 
necessity.t  He  privately  wrote  an  apology  to  his  friend 
Walsingham,  which  contains  many  curious  particulars.  The 
French  and  Scotch  ambassadors,  he  said,  had  been  remon- 
strating with  the  queen  in  Mary's  behalf;  and  immediately 
after  theii:  departure,  she  commanded  him,  of  her  own  accord, 

•  Camden,  p.  636.      Sp otswop^,  p.  368. 
t  Camden,  p.  638. 
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lo  deliver  her  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  that  princess. 
She  signed  it  readily,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sealed  with  the 
great  seal  of  England.  She  appeared  in  such  good  humor 
on  the  occasion,  that  she  said  to  him  in  a  jocular  manner, 
"  Go,  tell  all  this  to  Walsingham,  who  is  now  sick ;  though  1 
fear  he  will  die  of  sorrow  when  he  hears  of  it."  She  added, 
that  though  she  had  so  long  delayed  the  execution^  lest  she 
should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  malice  or  cruelty,  she  was  all 
along  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  it.  In  tjie  same  conversa- 
tion, she  blamed  Drury  and  Paulet  that  they  had  not  l)efore 
eased  her  of  this  trouble ;  and  she  expressed  her  desire  that 
Walsingham  would  bring  them  to  compliance  in  that  particu- 
lar. She  was  so  bent  on  this  purpose,  that  some  time  after 
she  asked  Davison  whether  any  letter  had  come  from  Paulet 
with  regard  to  the  service  expected  of  him.  Davison  showed 
her  Paulet's  letter,  in  which  that  gentleman  positively  refused 
to  act  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  honor  and 
iustice.  The  queen  fell  into  a  passion,  and  accused  Paulet  as 
well  as  Drury  of  pejjury  ;  because,  having  taken  the  op-th  of  as- 
sociation, in  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  avenge  hei 
wrongs,  they  had  yet  refused  to  lend  their  hand  on  this  occa- 
sion. "  But  others,"  she  said,  "  will  be  found  less  scrupulous." 
Davison  adds,  that  nothing  but  the  9onsent  and  exhortations  of 
the  whole  council  could  have  engaged  him  to  send  off  the  war- 
rant :  he  was  well  aware  of  his  danger ;  and  remembered  that 
the  queen,  after  having  ordered  the  execution  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  had  endeavored,  in  a  like  manner,  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  and  odium  of  that  action  upon  Lord  Burleigh.* 

Elizabeth's  dissimulation  was  so  gross,  that  it  could  deceive 
nobody  who  was  not  previously  resolved  to  be  blinded;  but  as 
James's  concern  for  his  mother  was  certainly  more  sincere 
and  cordial,  he  discovered  the  highest  resentment,  and  refused 
to  admit  Gary  into  his  presence.  He  recalled  his  ambassa- 
dors from  England,  and  seemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  war 
and  vengeance.  The  states  of  Scotland,  being  assembled, 
took  part  in  his  anger ;  and  professed  that  they  were  ready  to 
Bpend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's 
death,  and  in  defence  of  his  title  to  the  crown  cf  England. 
Many  of  his  nobility  instigated  him  to  take  arms  :    Lord  Sin- 

*  Camden,  p.  538.  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  375,  376.  MS.  in  tlie  Advo- 
eates'  Library,  A.  3.  28,  p.  17,  from  the  Cott.  Lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Biogr 
Brit.  p.  1625,  1627. 
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clair,  when  the  courtiers  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  ]•  ti- 
sented  himself  to  the  king  aiTayed  in  complete  armor,  antJ 
said,  that  this  was  the  proper  mourning  for  the  queen.  The 
Catholics  took  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  James  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  lay  immediate  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Englai^,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  which,  from 
his  mother's  example,  he  might  conclude  would  certainly,  if 
Elizabeth's  power  prevailed,  overwhelm  his  person  and  his 
kingdom.  The  queen  was  sensible  of  the  danger  attending 
these  counsels  ;  and  after  allowing  James  some  decent  inter- 
val to  vent  his  grief  and  anger,  she  employed  her  emissaries 
to  pacify  him,  and  to  set  before  him  every  motive  of  hope  or 
fear  which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  amity  with  her. 

Walsingham  wrote  to  Lord  Thirlstone,  James's  secretary,  a 
judicious  letter  to  the  same  purpose.  He  said  that  he  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  violent  resolutions  taken  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  passion  discovered  by  a  prince  of  so 
much  judgment  and  temper  as  James :  that  a  war,  founded 
merely  on  the  principle  of  revenge,  and  that,  too,  on  account 
of  an  act  of  justice  which  necessity  had  extorted,  would  for- 
ever be  exposed  to  censure,  and  could  not  be  excused  by  any 
principles  of  equity  or  reason :  that  if  these  views  were 
deemed  less  momentous  among  princes,  policy  and  interest 
ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to ;  and  these  motives  did  still 
more  evidently  oppose  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  all  revival  of  exploded  claims  to  the  English  throne  : 
,  that  the  inequality  between  the  two  kingdoms  deprived  James 
of  any  hopes  of  success,  if  he  trusted  merely  to  the  force  of 
his  own  state,  and  had  no  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for 
assistance  :  that  the  objections  attending  the  introduction  of 
succors  from  a  more  potent  monarch,  appeared  so- evident 
from  all  the  transactions  of  history,  that  they  could  not  escape 
a  person  of  the  king's  extensive  knowledge  ;  but  there  were 
in  the  present  case  several  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
ought  forever  to  deter  hirn  from  having  recourse  to  so  danger- 
ous an  expedient :  that  the  French  monarch,  the  ancient  ally 
of  Scotland,  might  willingly  use  the  assistance  of  that  king- 
dom against  England,  but  would  be  displeased  to  see  the 
union  of  these  two  kingdoms  in  the  person  of  James  ;  a  union 
which  would  ever  after  exclude  him  from  practising  that 
policy,  formerly  so  useful  to  the  French,  and  so  pernicious  to 
the  Scottish,  nation :  that  Henry,  besides,  infested  with  faction 
and  domestic  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  of  supporting  distant 
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allies ,  much  less  would  he  expose  himself  to  any  hazard  or 
expense,  in  order  to  aggrandize  a  near  kinsman  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  the  most  determined  enemies  of  his  repose  and  author- 
ity :  that  the  extensive  power  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  rendered  him  a  still  more  dangerous  ally  to 
Scotland  ;  and  as  he  evidently  aspired  to  a  universal  mon- 
archy in  the  west,  and  had  in  particular  advanced  some  claims 
to  England  as  if  he  were  descended  from  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, he  was  at  the  same  time  the  common  enemy  of  all  princes 
who  wished  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  immedi- 
ate rival  and  competitor  of  the  king  of  Scots  :  that  the  queen, 
by  her  own  naval  power  and  her  alliance  with  the  Hollanders, 
would  probably  intercept  all  succors  which  might  be  sent  to 
James  from  abroad,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  the  controversy 
in  this  island,  with  the  superior  forces  of  her  own  kingdom, 
opposed   to  those  of  Scotland  :   that   if  the  king  revived  his 
mother's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  must  also 
embrace  her  religion,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  justified  ; 
and  must  thereby  undergo  the  infamy  of  abandoning  those  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  had  been  strictly  educated  ;  and  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  religiously  adhered  :  that  as  he  would,  by  such  an 
apostasy,  totally  alienate  all  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  and 
England,  he  could  never  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics, 
who  would   still  entertain  reasonable  doubts  of  his  sincerity : 
that  by  advancing  a  present  claim  to  the  crown,  he  forfeited 
the    certain    prospect   of  his   succession ;    and    revived    that 
national  animosity  which  the  late  peace  and  aljiance  between 
the  kingdoms  had  happily  extinguished  :  that  the  whole  gentry 
and  nobility  of  England  had  openly  declared  themselves  for  the 
execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  if  James  showed  such 
violent  resentment  against  that  act  of  justice,  they  would  be 
obliged,  for  their  own  security,  to  prevent  forever  so  implaca- 
ble a  prince  from  ruling  over  them  :  and  that,  however  some 
persons  might  represent  his  honor  as  engaged  to  seek  ven- 
geance for  the  present  affront  and  injury,  the  true  honor  of  a 
prince  consisted  in  wisdom,  and  moderation,  and  justice,  not  in 
following  the  dictates  of  blind  passion,  or  in  pursuing  revenge 
at  the  expense  of  every  motive  and  every  interest.*     These 
considerations,  joined  to   the  peaceable,  unambitious  temper 
of  the  young  prince,  prevailed  over  his  resentment ;  and  he 
fell  gradually  into  a  good  correspondence  with  the  court  of 

*  Strype,  \ot    ai.  p.  377.     Spotswood. 
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England.  It  is  probable  that  the  queen's  chief  object  in  her 
dissimulation  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  Mary,  was,  that 
she  might  thereby  afford  James  a  decent  pretence  for  renew- 
ing his  amity  with  her,  on  which  their  mutual  interests  sa 
much  depended. 

While  Elizabeth  insured  tranquillity  from  the  attempts  of 
her  nearest  neighbor,  she  was  not  negligent  of  more  distant 
dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  though  he  seemed  to  dissemble 
the  daily  insults  and  injuries  which  he  received  from  the  Eng- 
lish, was  secretly  preparing  a  great  navy  to  attack  her,  she 
sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  intercept  his  supplies,  to 
pillage  his  coast,  and  to  destroy  his  shipping.  Drake  carried 
out  four  capital  ships  of  the  queen's,  and  twenty-six,  great 
and  small,  with  which  the  London  merchants,  in  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  plunder,  had  supplied  him.  Having  learned, 
from  two  Dutch  ships  which  he  met  with  in  his  passage,  that 
a  Spanish  fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz,  ready  to  sail 
for  Lisbon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  intended  armada,  he  bent 
his  course  to  the  former  harbor,  and  boldly,  as  well  as  for- 
tunately, made  an  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  obliged  six  gal- 
leys, which  made  head  against  him,  to  take  shelter  under  the 
forts  ;  he  burned  about  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with  ammuni- 
tion and  naval  stores  ;  and  he  destrdyed  a  great  ship  of  the 
marquis  of  Santa  Croce.  Thence  he  set  sail  for  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  took  by  assault  the  castle  situated  on  that  prom- 
ontory, with  three  other  fortresses.  He  next  insulted  Lisbon  ; 
and  finding  that  the  merchants,  who  had  engaged  entirely  irt 
expectation  of  profit,  were  discontented  at  these  military 
enterprises,  he  set  sail  for  the  Terceras,  with  an  intention  of 
lying  in  wait  for  a  rich  carrack,  which  was  expected  in  those 
parts.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  me^  with  his  prize ;  and 
by  this  short  expedition,  in  which  the  public  bore  so  small  a 
share,  the  adventurers  were  encouraged  to  attempt  further 
enterprises,  the  English  seamen  learned  to  despise  the  great 
unwieldy  ships  of  the  enemy,  the  naval  preparations  of  Spain 
were  destroyed,  the  intended  expedition  against  England  was 
retarded  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  queen  thereby  had  leisure  to 
take  more  secure  measures  against  that  formidable  invasion.* 

This  year,  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire, 
who  had  dissipated  a  good  estate  by  living  at  court,  being 

»  Camden,  p.  640.  Sir  William  Monson's  Naval  Tracts  in  Chur- 
shill  B  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 
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resolved  to  repair  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  Spaniards, 
fitted  out  three  ships  at  Plymouth,  one  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  another  of  sixty,  and  a  third  of  forty  ;  and  with 
these  small  vessels  he  ventured  into  the  South  Sea,  and  com- 
mitted great  depredations  on  the  Spaniards.  He  took  nineteen 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  richly  laden  ;  and  returning  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the 
river  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  His  mariners  and  soldiers  were 
clothed  in  silk,  his  sails  were  of  damask,  his  topsail  cloth  of 
gold  ;  and  his  prizes  were  esteemed  the  richest  that  ever  had 
been  brought  into  England.* 

The  laud  enterprises  of  the  English  were  not,  during  this 
campaign,  so  advantageous  or  honorable  to  the  nation.  The 
important  place  of  Deventer  was  intrusted  by  Leicester  to 
Willis  m  Stanley,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  English  ; 
and  this  gentleman,  being  a  Catholic,  was  alarmed  at  the 
discovery  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  became  apprehensive 
lest  every  one  of  his  religion  should  thenceforth  be  treated 
with  distrust  in  England.  He  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  Spaniards,  betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  sum  of 
money,  and-  engaged  the  whole  garrison  to  desert  with  him  to 
the  Spanish  service.  Roland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort 
near  Zutphen,  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  Hollanders, 
formerly  disgusted  with  Leicester,  and  suspicious  of  the  Eng- 
lish, broke  out  into  loud  complaints  against  the  improvidence, 
if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  administration.  Soon  after,  he 
himself  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  his  conduct  was 
nowise  calculated  to  give  them  satisfaction,  or  to  remove  the 
suspicions  which  they  had  entertained  against  him.  The 
prince  of  Parma  having  besieged  Sluys,  Leicester  attempted 
to  relieve  the  place,  first  by  sea,  then  by  land  ;  but  failed  in 
both  enterprises  ;  and  as  he  ascribed  his  bad  success  to  the 
ill  behavior  of  the  Hollanders,  they  were  equally  free  in 
reflections  upon  his  conduct.  The  breach  between  them 
became  wider  every  day  :  they  slighted  his  authority,  opposed 
his  measures,  and  neglected  his  counsels ;  while  he  endeavored 
by  an  imperious  behavior,  and  by  violence,  to  recover  that 
influence  which  he  had  lost  by  his  imprudent  and  ill-concerted 
measures.  He  was  even  suspected  by  the  Dutch  of  a  design 
to  usurp  upon  their  liberties  ;  and  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  him  began  to  extend  towards  the  queen  herself.     That 

■  Birch's  Memoirg,  vol.  i.  p.  £7< 
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nrincess  had  made  some  advances  towards  a  peace  with 
Spain:  a  congress  had  been  opened  at  Bourbourg,  a  village 
near  Graveline :  and  though  the  two  courts,  especially  that 
of  Spain,  had  no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  each  pf  them 
its  enemy  by  negotiation,  and  mutually  relax  the  preparations 
for  defence  or  attack,  the  Dutch,  who  were  determined  on 
no  terms  to  return  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  became  apprehen- 
'sive  lest  their  liberty  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  political 
nterests  of  England*  But  the  queen,  who  knew  the  im- 
portance of  her  alliance  with  the  states  during  the  present 
conjuncture,  was  resolved  to  give  them  entire  satisfaction,  by 
recalling  Leicester,  and  commanding  him  to  resign  his  gov- 
ernment. Maurice,  son  of  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  a  youth 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  was  elected  by  the  states  governor  in 
his  place  ;  and  Peregrine  Lord  Willoughby  was  appointed  by 
the  queen  commander  of  the  English  forces.  The  measures! 
of  these  two  generals  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  malig- 
nity of  Leicester,  who  had  left  a  faction  behind  him,  and  whq 
still  attempted,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  to  disturb  all  the 
operations  of  the  states.  As  «oon  as ,  Elizabeth  received 
intelligence  of  these  disorders,  she  took  care  to  redress,  them  ; 
and  she  obliged  all  the  partisans  of  England  to  fall  into 
unanimity  with  Prince  Maurice.t  But  though  her  good  sense 
BO  far  prevailed  over  lier  partiality  to  Leicester,  she  never 
could  be  made  fully  sensible  of  hij  vices  and  incapacity  :  the 
submissions  which  he  made  her  restored  him  to  her  wonted 
favor;  and  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  had  accused  him  of  misT 
conduct  in  Holland,  lost  her  confidence  for  some  time,  and 
was  even  committed  to  custody. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  another  favowte  who  at  this 
time  received  some  marks  of  her  partiality.  Though  he  had 
never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor, in  the  place  of  Bromley,  deceased  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  expectations,  and  perhaps  wishes  of  the  lawyers, 
hs  behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  that  high  station : 
his  good  natural  capacity  supplied  the  place  of  experience  and 
study ;  and  his  decisions  were  not  found  deficient,  either  in 
point  of  equity  or  judgment.  His  enemies  had  contributed  to 
Jiis  promotion,  in  hopes  that  his  absence  from  court,  while  he 
attended  the  business  of  chancery,  would  gradually  estrange 

*  Bentivoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  iv.    Strype,  vol.  iv.  Ko.  246. 
t  Rymer,  tmaji.  j:v.  p.  69. 
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the  queen  from  him,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  under 
mining  him  in  her  favor. 

[1588.]  These  little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  were 
silenced  by  the  account  which  came  from  all  quarters,  of 
the  vast  preparations  made  by  thq  Spaniards  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  for  the  entire  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 
Philip,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  ■vvar  on  account  of  the 
hostilities  which  Elizabeth  every  where  committed  upon  him, 
had  long  harbored  a  secret  and  violent  desire  of  revenge 
against  her.  His  ambition  also,  and  the  hopes  of  extending 
his  empire,  were  much  encouraged  by  the  present  prosperous 
state  of  his  affairs ;  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  East  Indian  commerce  and  settlements,  and  the 
yearly  importation  of  vast  treasures  from  America.  The 
pomt  on  which  he  rested  his  highest  glory,  the  perpetual 
object  of  his  policy,  was  to  support  orthodoxy  and  exterminate 
heresy  ;  and  as  the  power  and  qredit  of  Elizabeth  were  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  Protestants,  he  hoped,  if  he  could  subdue 
that  piincess,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown  of  reuniting  the 
whole  Christian  world  in  the  Catholic  communion.  Above 
all,  his  indignation  against  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands instigated  him  to  attack  the  English,  who  had  encouragecj 
that  insurrection ;  and  who,  by  their  vicinity,  were  so  well 
enabled  to  support  the  Hollanders,  that  he  could  never  hope 
to  reduce  these  rebels,  while  th,e  power  of  that  kingdom  re- 
mained entire  and  unbroken.  To  subdue  England  seemefi  a 
necessary  preparative  to  the  reestablishment  of  his  authority 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  fofr 
mer  was  in  itself,  as  a  more  important^  so  a  more  easy  under- 
taking than  the  latter.  That  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  more  exposed  to  invasions  from 
that  quarter ;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtained  entrance,  the 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by  art 
or  nature  ;  a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  military  disci- 
pline and  experience  ;  and  the  Catholics,  in  which  it  still 
abounded,  would  be  ready,  it  was  hoped,  to  join  any  invader 
who  should  free  them  from  those  persecutions  under  which 
they  labored,  and  should  revenge  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  on  whom  they  had  fixed  all  their  affections.  The  fato 
of  England  must  be  decided  in  one  battle  at  sea,  and  another 
at  land  ;  and  what  comparison  between  the  English  and  Span- 
iards, either  in  point  of  naval  force,  or  in  the  numbers,  reputa- 
tion, and  veteran  bravery  of  their  armies  ?  Besides  the  acquis 
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sition  of  so  great  a  kingdom,  success  against  England  insureu 
the  immediate  subjection  oF  the  Hollanders,  who,  attacked  on 
every  hand,  and  deprived  of  all  support,  must  yield  their  stub, 
born  necks  to  that  yoke  which  they  had  so  long  resisted.  Hap 
pily,  this  conquest,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
grandeur  of  Spain,  would  not  at  present  be  opposed  by  the 
jealousy  of  other  powers,  naturally  so  much  interested  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  the  enterprise.  A  truce  was  lately  con- 
cluded with  the  Turks ;  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  5 
friend  and  near  ally  ;  and  France,  the  perpetual  rival  of  Spain 
was  so  torn  with  intestine  commotions,  that  she  had  no  leisure 
to  pay  attention  to  her  foreign  interests.  This  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  which  might  never  again  present  itself,  must 
be  seized  ;  and  one  bold  effort  made  for  acquiring  that  ascend- 
ant in  Europe,  to  which  the  present  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  Spaniards  seemed  so  fully  to  entitle  them.* 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  notwithstanding 
his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprise  ; 
and  though  the  prince,  now  created  by  the  pope  duke  of  Parma, 
when  consulted,  opposed  the  attempt,  at  least  represented  the 
necessity  of  previously  getting  possession  of  some  seaport 
town  in  the  Netherlands,  which  might  afford  £v  retreat  to  the 
Spanish  navy ,t  it  was  determined  by  the  Catholic  monarch  to 
proceed  irtimediatel}'  to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  project. 
During  some  time,  he  had  been  secretly  making  pTeparations ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  fully  taken,  every  part  of  his 
vast  empire  resounded  with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and  all 
his  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals  were  employed  in  for- 
warding the  design.  'The  marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  a  sea 
officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  was  destined  to 
command  the  fleet ;  and  by  his  counsels  were  the  naval  equip- 
ments conducted.  In  all  the  ports  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  artisans  were  employed  in  building  vessels  of 
uncommon  size  and  force  ;  naval  stores  were  bought  at  a  great 
expense ;  provisions  amassed  ;  armies  levied  and  quartered  in 
the  maritime,  towns  of  Spain  ;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out 
such  a  fleet  and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal 
in  Europe.  The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no  less 
formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every  moment 
assembling  to  reenforce  the  duke  of  Parma.     Capizuchi  and 
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Spinelli  conducted  forces  from  Italy :  the  marquis  of  Borgaut 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  levied  troops  in  Germany  : 
the  Walloon  and  Burgundian  regiments  were  completed  or 
augmented  :  the  Spanish  infantry  was  supplied  with  recruits  ; 
and  an  army  of  thirty-four  thousand  men  was  assembled  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  be  transported  into 
England.  The  duke  of  Parma  employed  all  the  carpenters 
whom  he  could  procure,  either  in  Flanders  or  in  Lower  Ger- 
many and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  he  built  at  Dunkirk 
and  Newport,  but  especially  at  Antwerp,  a  great  number  of 
boats  and  flat-bottomed  vessels,  for  the  transporting  of  his 
infantrj^  and  cavali-y.  The  most  renowned  nobility  and  princes 
of  Italy  and  Spain  were  ambitious  of  sharing  in  the  honor  of 
this  great  enterprise.  Don  Amadseus  of  Savoy,  Don  John  of 
Medicis,  Vespasian  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Sabionetta,  and  the 
duke  of  Pastrana,  hastened  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke 
of  Parma.  About  two  thousand  volunteers  in  Spain,  many  of 
them  men  of  family,  had  enlisted  in  the  service.  No  doubts 
were  entertained  but  such  vast  preparations,  conducted  by 
officers  of  such  consummate  skill,  must  finally  be  successful. 
And  the  Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their  power,  and  elated 
with  vain  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their  navy  the 
Invincible  Armada. 

News  of  these  extraordinary  preparations  soon  reached  the 
court  of  London ;  and  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of  the 
Spanish  council,  and  their  pretending  to  employ  this  force  in 
the  Indies,  it  was  easily  concluded  that  they  meant  to  make 
some  effort  against  England.  The  queen  had  foreseen  the 
invasion  ;  and  finding  that  she  must  now  contend  for  her 
crown  with  the  whole  force  of  Spain,  she  made  preparations 
for  resistance ;  nor  was  she  dismayed  with  that  power,  by 
which  all  Europe  apprehended  she  must  of  necessity  be  over- 
whelmed. Her  force,  indeed,  seemed  very  unequal  to  resist 
so  potent  an  enemy.  All  the  sailors  in  England  amounted  at 
that  time  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men.*  The  size  of  the 
English  shipping  was  in  general  so  small,  that  except  a  few 
of  the  queen's  ships  of  war,  there  were  not  four  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  four  hundred  tons.t 
The  royal  navy  consisted  of  only  twenty-eight  sail,|  many  of 
which  were  of  small  size  ;  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk 
of  our  largest  frigates,  and  most  of  them  deserved  rather  the 
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name  of  pinnaces  than  of  ships.  The  only  advantage  of  tho 
English  fleet  consisted  in  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the 
seamen,  who,  being  accustomed  to  sail  in  tempestupus  seas, 
and  expose  themselves  to  all  dangers,  as  muph  exceeded  in 
this  particular  the  Spanish  mariners,  as  their  vessels  were 
inferior  in  size  and  force  to  those  of  that  nation.*  All  the 
commercial  towns  of  England  were  required  to  furnish  ships 
for  reenforcing  this  smEfU  navy ;  and  they  discovered,  on  the 
present  occasion,  great  alacrity  in  defending  their  liberty  and 
religion  against  those  imminent  perils  with  which  they  were 
menaced.  The  citizens  of  London,  in  order  to  show  their 
zeal  in  the  common  cause,  instead  of  fifteen  vessels,  which 
they  were  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  ^ut  double 
the  number.t  The  gentry  and  nobility  hired,  and  armed,  and 
manned  forty-three  ships  at  their  own  charge ;  f  and  all  the 
loans  of  money  which  the  queen  demanded  were  frankly 
granted  by  the  persons  applied  to.  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, a  man  of  courage  and  capacity,  vi'as  admiral,  and  tool? 
on  him  the  command  of  the  navy  :  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served 
under  him.  The  principal  fleet  was  stationed  at  Plymouth. 
A  smaller  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  English  and 
Flemish,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Seymour,  second  son  of 
Protector  Somerset ;  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  duke  of  Parma. 

•  The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  those  of  Spain, 
possessed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval  power  :  they~  were 
more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  much  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline, reputation,  and  experience.  An  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  was  disposed  in  different  bodies  along  the  south 
coast ;  and  orders  were  given  them,  if  they  could  not  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  to  retire  backwards,  to-  waste  the 
country  around,  and  to  wait  for  reenforcement  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  before'  they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body 
of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  under  thq 
command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury, 
in  order  to  defend  the  capital.  The  principal  army  consisted 
of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  two  thpusand  horse,  and  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  These  forces  were  reserved 
for  guarding  the  queen's  person,  and  were  appointed  to  march 
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whithersoever  the  ehemy  should  appear.  The  fate  of  Eng- 
land, if  all  the  Spanish  armies  should  be  able  to  land,  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle  ;  and  men  of  reflec- 
tion entertained  the  most  dismal  apprehensions,  when  they 
considered  the  force  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  under  the  duke  of  Parma, 
tlie  most  consummate  general  of  the  age  ;  and  compared  this 
formidable  armament  with  the  military  power  which  England, 
not  enervated  by  peace,  but  long  disused  to  war,  could  muster 
up  against  it. 

The  chief  support  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  consist  in  the 
vigor  and  prudence  of  the  queen's  conduct ;  who,  undismayed 
by  the  present  dangers,  issued  all  her  orders  with  tranquillity, 
animated  her  people  to  a  steady  resistance,  and  employed 
every  resource  which  either  her  domestic  situation  or  her 
foreign  alliances  could  afford  her.  She  sent  Sir  Robert  Sidney 
into  Scotland  ;  and  exhorted  the  king  to  remain  attached'  to 
her,  and  to  consider  the  danger  which  at  present  menaced  his 
sovereignty  no  less  than  her  own,  from  the  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  tjrrant :  *  the  ambassador  found  James  well  disposed 
to  cultivate  a  union  with  England  ;  and  that  prince  even  kept' 
himself  prepared  to  march  with  the  force  of  his  whole  king- 
dom to  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  Her  authority  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  the  tie  of  their  common  religion, 
engaged  this  monarch,  upon  her  application,  to  seize  a  squad- 
ron of  ships  which  Philip  had  bought  or  hired  in  the  Danish 
harbors  :  +  the  Hanse  Towns,  though  not  at  that'time  on  good 
terms  with  Elizabeth,  were  induced,  by  ihe  same  motives,  to 
retard  so  long  the  equipment  of  some  vessels  in  their  ports, 
that  they  became  useless  to  the  purpose  of  invading  England. 
All  the  Protestants  throughout  Europe  regarded  this  enter- 
prise as  the  critical  event  which  was  to  decide  forever  the  fate 
of  their  religion  ;  and  though  unable,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance, to  join  their  force  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  they  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  on  her  conduct  and  fortune,  and  oeheld  with 
anxiety,  mixed  with  admiration,  the  intrepid  countenance  whh 
which  she  encountered  that  dreadful  tempest  which  was  every 
moment  advancing  towards  her. 

*  She  made  Mm  some  promises  which  she  never  fulfilled,  to  give 
him  a  dukedom  iii  England,  with  suitable  lands  and  revenue,  to  settle 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  him,  and  pay  him  a  guard,  for  th» 
iafety  of  his  person.     From  a  MS.  of  Lord  Koyston's 
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The  queen  also  was  sensible  that,  next  to  the  general,  popu- 
larity  which  she  enjoyed,  and  the  confidence  which  her  sub- 
jects reposed  in  her  prudent  government,  the  firmest  support 
of  her  throne  consisted  in  the  general  zeal  of  the  people  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  strong  prejudices  which  ihey 
had  imbibed  against  Popery.  She  took  care,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  revive  in  the  nation  this  attachment  to  their  own 
sect,  and  this  abhorrence  of  the  opposite.  The  English  were 
reminded  of  their  former  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  ; 
all  the  barbarities  exercised  by  Mary  against  the  Protestants 
were  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  that  bigoted  and  imperious 
nation  :  the  bloody  massacres  in  the  Indies,  the  unrelenting 
executions  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  horrid  cruelties  and 
iniquities  of  the  inquisition,  were  set  before  men's  eyes :  a  list 
and  description  was  published,  and  pictures  dispersed,  of  the 
several  instruments  of  torture  with  which,  it  was  pretended, 
the  Spanish  armada  was  loaded  :  and  every  artifice,  as  well 
as  reason,  was  employed,  to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous 
defence  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 

But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  emergence,  roused  the 
animosity  of  the  nation  against  Popery,  she  treated  the  parti- 
sans of  that  sect  with  moderation,  and  gave  not  way  to  an 
undistinguishing  fury  against  them.  Though  she  knew  that 
Sixtus  Quintus,  the  present  pope,  famous  for  his  capacity  and 
his  tyranny,  had  fulminated  a  new  bull  of  excommunication 
against  her,  had  deposed  her,  had  absolved  her  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  had  published  a  crusade  agains*, 
England,  and  had  gra^ited  plenary  indulgences  to  every  one 
engaged  in  the  present  invasion,  she  would  not  believe  that 
all  her  Catholic  subjects  could  be  so  blinded  as  to  sacrifice  to 
bigotry  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  native  country.  She  rejected  all  violent 
counsels,  by  which  she  was  urged  to  seek  pretences  for 
despatching  the  leaders  of  that  party  :  she  would  not  even 
confine  any  considerable  number  of  them  :  and  the  Catholics, 
sensible  of  this  good  usage,  generally  expressed  great  zeal 
for  the  public  service.  Some  gentlemen  of  that  sect,  con- 
scious that  they  could  not  justly  expect  any  trust  or  authority, 
entered  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army  :  *  some 
eci",ipped  ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the  command 
o'  them  to  Protestants :  others  were  active  in  animating  their 
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tenants,  and  vassals,  and  neighbors,  to  the  defence  of  their 
country :  and  every  rank  of  men,  burying  for  the  present  all 
party  distinctions,  seemed  to  prepare  themselves,  with  order 
as  well  as  vigor,  to  resist  the  violence  of  these  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  the 
queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury  ;  and 
riding  through  the  hnes,  discovered  a  cheerful  and  animated 
countenance,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  remember  their  duty  to 
their  country  and  their  religion,  and  professed  her  intention, 
though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  herself  into  the  field  against 
the  enemy,  and  rather  to  perish  in  battle  than  survive  the  ruin 
and  slavery  of  her  people.*  By  this  spirited  behavior  she 
revived  the  tenderness  and  admiration  of  the  soldiery  :  an 
attachment  to  her  person  became  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  among 
them  :  and  they  asked  one  another,  whether  it  were  possible 
that  Englishmen  could  abandon  this  glorious  cause,  could 
display  less  fortitude  than  appeared  in  the  female  sex,  or  could 
ever,  by  any  dangers,  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  defence  of 
their  heroic  princess. 

The  Spanish  armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of  May ; 
but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  marquis  of  Santa 
Croce,  the  admiral,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  soon 
after  died.  The  vice-admiral,  the  duke  of  Paliano,  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  accidents,  at  the  very  same  tioa© 
suffered  the  same  fate ;  and  the  king  appointed  for  admiral 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  great  family,  but 
unexperienced  in  action,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  sea 
afiairs.  Alcarede  was  appointed  vice-admiral.  This  misfor- 
tune, besides  the  loss  of  so  great  an  officer  as  Santa  Croce, 
retarded  the  sailing  of  the  armada,  and  gave  the  English  more 
time  for  their  preparations  to  oppose  them.  At  last  th,e 
Spanish  fleet,  full  of  hopes  and  alacrity,  set  sail  from  Lisbon  ; 
but  next  day  met  with  a  violent  tempest,  which  scattered  the 
ships,  sunk  some  of  the  smallest,  and  forced  the  rest  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Groine,  where  they  waited  till  they  could  be 
refitted.  When  news  of  this  event  was  carried  to  England, 
the  queen  concluded  that  the  design  of  an  invasion  was  dis- 
appointed for  this  summer ;  and  being  always  ready  to  lay 
hold  on  every  pretence  for  saving  money,  sh,e  made  Walsing- 
ham  write  to  the  admiral,  directing  him  to  lay  up  some  of  th,e 
larger  ships,  and  to  discharge  the  seamen  :    but  Lord  Effing- 
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ham,  who  was  not  so  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  used  the  freedom 
to  distJbey  these  orders ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  retain  all  the 
ships  in  service,  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  expense.  He 
took  advantage  of  a  nortl>  wind,  and  sailed  towards  the  coast 
of  Spain,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy  m  their 
harbors  ;  but  the  wind  changing  to  the  south,  he  became 
apprehensive  lest  they  might  have  set  sail,  and  by  passing 
him  at  sea,  invade  England,  now  exposed  by  the  absence  of 
the  fleet.  He  returned,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  Plymouth,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbor. 

Meanwhile  all  the  damages  of  the  armada  were  repaired ; 
and  the  Spaniards  with  fresh  hopes  set  out  again  to  sea,  in 
prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  vessels,  of  which  near  a  hundred  were  gal- 
leons, and  were  of  greater  size  than  any  ever  before  used  in 
Europe.  It  carried  on  board  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  soldiers,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fiffy-six  mariners,  two  thousand  and  eighty-eight  galley  slaves, 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance.  It  was  victualled  for  six  months  ;  and  was  attended 
by  twenty  lesser  ships,  called  caravals,  and  ten  salves  with  six 
oars  apiece.t 

The  plan  formed  by  the  king  of  Sjjain  was,  that  the  armada 
should  sail  to  the  coast  opposite  to  Dunkirk  and  Newport; 
and  having  chased  away  all  English  or  Flemish  vessels  which 
might  obstruct  the  passage,  (for  it  was  never  supposed  they 
could  make  opposition,)  should  join  themselves  with  the  duke- 
of  Parma,  should  thence  make  sail  to  the  Thames,  and 
having  landed  the  whole  Spanish  army,  thus  complete  at  one 
blow  the  entire  conquest  of  England.  In  prosecution  of  tiiis 
scheme,  Philip  gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  that  in 
passing  along  the  Channel,  he  should  sail  as  near  the  coast  of 
France  as  he  could  with  safety  ;  that  he  should  by  this  policy 
nvoid  meeting  with  the  English  fleet;  and,  keeping  in  view 
the  main  enterprise,  should  neglect  all  smaller  successes  which 
might  prove  an  obstacle,  or  even  interpose  a  delay,  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  ldhgdom.|  After  the  armada  was  under  sail, 
they  took  a  fisherman,  who  informed  them  that  the  English 
admiral  had  been  lately  at  sea,  had  heard  of  the  tempest 
which  scattered  the  armada,  had  retired  back  into  Plymouth 
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and  no  longer  expecting  an  invasion  this  season,  had  laid  up 
his  ships,  and  discharged  most  of  the  seamen.  From  this 
false  intelligence  the  duke  of  Medina  conceived  the  great 
facility  of  attacking  and  destroying  the  English  ships  in  har 
bor ;  and  he  was  tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  so  decisive  an 
advantage,  to  break  his  orders,  and  make  sail  directly  for 
Plymouth ;  a  resolution  which  proved  the  safety  of  England. 
The  Lizard  was  the  first  land  made  by  the  armada,  about 
sunset ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the  Earn  Head  near 
Plymouth,  they  bore  out  to  sea  with  an  intention  of  returning 
next  day,  and  attacking  the  English  navy.  They  were  de- 
scried by  Fleming,  a  Scottish  pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those 
seas,  and  who  immediately  set  sail,  to  inform  the  English 
admiral  of  their  approach  ;  *  another  fortiraate  event,  which 
contributed  extremely  to  the  safety  of  the  fleet.  Effingham 
had  just  time  to  get  out  of  port,  when  he  saw  the  Spanish 
armada  coming  full  sail  towards  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  stretching  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
the  extremity  of  one  division  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raise  their  style  by  a  pompous 
description  of  this  spectacle  ;  the  most  magnificent  that  had 
ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean,  infusing  equal  terror  and  admi- 
ration into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The  lofty  masts,  the 
swellifig  sails,  and  the  towering  prows  of  the  Spanish  galleons, 
seem  impossible  to  be  justly  painted,  but  by  assuming  the 
colors  of  poetry ;  and  an  eloquent  historian  of  Italy,  in  imita- 
tion of  Camden,  has  asserted,  that  the  armada,  though  the 
ships  bore  every  sail,  yet  advanced  with  a  slow  motion  ;  as  if 
the  ocean  groaned  with  supporting,  and  the  winds  were  tired 
with  impelling,  so  enormous  a  weight.t  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  vessels  would  scarcely  pass 
for  third-rates  in  the  present  navy  of  England  ;  yet  were  they 
so  ill  framed,  or  so  ill  governed,  that  they  were  quite  un- 
wieldy, and  could  not  sail  upon  a  wind,  nor  tack  on  occasion 
nor  be  managed  in  stormy  weather  by  the  seamen.  Neither 
the  mechanics  of  ship-building,  nor  the  experience  of  mari- 
■•ners,  had  attained  so  great  perfection  as  could  serve  for  the 
security  and  government  of  such  bulky  vessels ;  and  the 
English,  who  had  already  had  experience  how  unserviceable 
the)'  commonly  were,  beheld  without  dismay  their  tremendous 
appearance. 

*  Monaon,  p.  168.  t  Bentivoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  it. 
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EfRngham  ^vie  drders  not  to  come  to  close  figM  with  the 
Spaniards  ;  where  the  size  of  the  ships,  he  suspected,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  to  cannonade  them  at  a  distance,  and  to  wait  the 
opportunity  which  winds,  currents,  br  various  accidents  must 
afford  him  of  intercepting  some  scattered  vessels  of  the  ene- 
my. Nor  was  it  long  before  the  event  answered  expectation. 
A  o-reat  ship  of  Biscay,  oh  boa:rd  of  vi'hich  was  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Spanish  money,  took  fire  by  accident;  and  while 
nil  hands  were  employed  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  she  fell 
behind  the  Test  of  the  armada :  the  great  galleon  of  Andalusia 
was  detained  by  the  Springing  of  her  mast :  and  both  these 
vessels  were  taken,  after  some  resistance,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  As  the  armada  advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  Eng- 
lish hung  upon  its  rear,  atid  still  infested  it  with  skirmishes. 
Each  tl-ial  abated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added 
courage  to  the  English  ;  and  the  latter  soon  found,  that  even 
in  close  fight  the  size  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  no  advantage 
to  them.  Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  fire  of 
the  enettiy  ;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  high,  shot  over 
the  heads  of  the  'English.  The  alarm  having  now  reached 
the  coast  of  England,  the  nobility  and  gentry  hastened  out 
with  their  vessels  from  every  harbor,  and  reenforced  the  ad- 
miral. The  eairls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Ciimber- 
Isind,  Sir  Thomas  Ceeil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh, 
Sir  Thomas  Vavalsor,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Sir  Charles  Blount, 
v^ith  many  others,  distinguished  themselves  by  this  generous 
and  disititerlssted  service  of  their  country.  The  English  fleets 
aift'er  the  Conjunction  of  those  ships,  aniounted  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  sail. 

The  drmada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast  anchor  be- 
fore that  place,  in  expectation  that  the  diike  of  Parma,  who 
had  gdtten  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Would  put  to  sea 
and  join  his  forces  16  them.  The  English  admiral  practised 
here  a  successful  stratagem  upon  the  Spaniarfs.  He  took 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  With  all  cbttibtistible. 
materials,  sent  them,  one  after  another,  into  the  midst  of  the 
eiiemy.  The  Spaniards  fancied  that  they  were  fireships  of 
the  same  cotitrivuhcS  with  a  famous  vessel  which  had  lately 
done  so  much  execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp ;  and 
they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to  flight  with  tho 
greatest  disorder  and  precipitation.  The  English  fell  upon 
them  next  mornirig  white  in  confusion  ;  and  besides  doing" 
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great  damage  to  other  ships,  they  took  or  destroyed  aboui 
twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the  intention  for 
which  these  preparations  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  was 
entirely  frustrated.  The  vessels  provided  by  the  duke  of 
Parma  were  made  for  transporting  soldiers,  not  for  fighting ; 
and  that  general,  when  urged  to  leave  the  harbor,  positively 
refused  to  expose  his  flourishing  army  to  such  apparent 
hazard ;  while  the  English  not  only  were  able  to  keep  the 
sea,  but  seemed  even  to  triumph  over  their  enemy.  The 
Spanish  admiral  found,  in  many  rencounters,  that  while  he 
lost  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  own  navy,  he  had  destroyed 
only  one  small  vessel  of  the  English  ;  and  he  foresaw,  that 
by  continuing  so  unequal  a  combat,  he  must  draw  inevitable 
destruction  on  all  the  remainder.  He  prepared,  therefore,  to 
return  homewards ;  but  as  the  wind  was  coiitrary  to  his  pas- 
sage through  the  Channel,  he  resolved  to  sail  northwards,  and, 
making  the  tour  of  the  island,  reach  the  Spanish  harbors  by 
the  ocean.  The  English  fleet  followed  him  during  some 
time  ;  and  had  not  their  ammunition  fallen  short,  by  the  neg 
ligence  of  the  ofiices  in  supplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the 
whole  armada  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  duke  of  Medina 
had  once  taken  that  resolution,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by 
the  advice  of  his  confessor.  This  conclusion  of  the  enter- 
prise would  have  been  more  glorious  to  the  English ;  but  the 
event  proved  almost  equally  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  A  vio- 
lent tempest  overtook  the  armada  after  it  passed  the  Orkneys ; 
the  ships  had  already  lost  their  anchors,  and  were  obliged  to 
keep  to  sea  :  the  mariners,  unaccustomed  to  such  hardships, 
and  not  able  to  govern  such  unwieldy  vessels,  yielded  to  the 
fiiry  of  the  storm,  and  allowed  their  ships  to  drive  either  on 
the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
where  they  were  miserably  wrecked.  Not  a  half  of  the  navy 
returned  to  Spain ;  and  the  seamen  as  well  as  soldiers  who 
remained,  were  so  overcome  with  hardships  and  fatigue,  and 
so  dispirited  by  their  discomfiture,  that  they  filled  all  Spain 
with  accounts  of  the  desperate  valoi  of  the  English  and  of 
the  tempestuous  violence  of  that  ocean  which  surrounds  them. 
Such  was  the  miserable  and  dishonorable  conclusion  of  an 
enterprise  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  years,  which 
had  exhausted  the  revenue  and  force  of  Spain,  and  which  had 
ong  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety  or  expectation.  Philip, 
who  was  a  slave  to  his  ambition,  but  had  an  entire  command 
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over  his  countenance,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  mortifying  evtn 
which  blasted  all  his  hopes,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  ren 
dering  thanks  for  that  gracious  dispensation  of  Providence, 
expressed  his  joy  that  the  calamity  was  not  greater.  The 
Spanish  priests,  who  had  so  often  blessed  this  holy  crusade, 
and  foretold  its  infallible  success,  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  Catholic  monarch  by 
excommunicated  heretics  and  an  execrable  usurper  :  but  they 
fit  last  discovered,  that  all  the  calamities  of  the  Spaniards  had 
proceeded  from  their  allowing  the  infidel  Moors  to  live  among 
them.* 

[1589.]  Soon  after  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Span- 
ish armada,  the  queen  summoned  a  new  parliament,  and 
received  from  them  a  supply  of  two  subsidies  and  four  fif- 
teenths, payable  in  four  years.  This  is  the  first  instance  that 
subsidies  were  doubled  in  one  supply  ;  and  so  unusual  a. con- 
cession was  probably  obtained  from  the  joy  of  the  present 
success,  and  frorn  the  general  sense  of  the  queen's  necessities. 
Some  members  objected  to  this  heavy  charge,  on  account  of 
the  great  burden  of  loans  which  had  lately  been  imposed  upon 
the  nation.t 

Elizabeth  foresaw  that  this  house  of  commons,  like  all  the 
foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  Puritans  ;  and  therefore, 
to  obviate  their  enterprises,  she  renewed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  her  usual  injunction,  that  the  parliament  should 
not  on  any  account  presume  to  treat  of  matters  ecclesiastical. 
Notwithstanding  this  strict  inhibition,  the  zeal  of  one  Dam- 
port  moved  him  to  present  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  remedy- 
ing spiritual  grievances,  and  for  restraining  the  tyranny  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  were  certainly  great : 
but  wheji  Mr.  Secretary  Woley  reminded  the  house  of  her 
majesty's  commands,  no  one  durst  second  the  motion ;  the 
bill  was  not  so  muc;h  as  read  ;  and  the  speaker  returned  it  to 
Damport  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  it.J  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  notwithstanding  the  general  submission 
were  even  committed  to  custody  on  account  of  this  attempt.^ 

The  imperious  conduct  of  Elizabeth  appeared  still  more 
clearly  in  another  parliamentary  transaction,  The  right  of  pur- 
veyance was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which  the  officers  of  the 
crown  could  at  pleasure  take  provisions  for  tlie  household  from 

*  See  note  CC,  at  the  endof  the  volume. 

t  See  note  DD,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  J  D'Ewes,  p.  438. 

i  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  280.    Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  500. 
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»11  the  neighboring  counties,  and  could  make  use  of  the  carta 
aad  carriages  of  the  farmers  ;  and  the  price  of  these  commodities 
and  services  was  fixed  and  stated.  The  payment  of  tlie  money- 
was  often  distant  and  uncertain  ;  and  the  rates,  being  fixed 
before  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  were  much  inferior 
to  the  prejent  market  price  ;  so  that  purveyance,  besides  the 
slavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as  a  great  burden,  and 
being  arbitrary  and  casual,  was  liable  to  great  abuses.  We 
may  fairly  presume,  that  the  hungry  courtiers  of  Elizabeth, 
supported  by  her  unlimited  power,  would  be  sure  to  render 
this  prerogative  veiy  oppressive  to  the  people  ;  and  the  com- 
mons had,  last  session,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for 
regulating  these  exactions :  but  the  bill  was  lost  in  the  house 
of  peers.*  The  continuance  of  the  abuses  begat  a  new  attempt 
for  redress ;  and  the  same  bill  was  now  reviv-ed,  and  again 
sent  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  together  with  a  bill  for  some 
new  regulations  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  Soon  after,  the 
commons  received  a  message  from  the  upper  house,  desir- 
ing them  to  appoint  a  committee  for  a  conference.  At  this 
conference,  the  peers  informed  them,  that  the  queen,  by  a 
message  delivered  by  Lord  Burleigh,  had  expressed  her  dis- 
pleasure that  the  commons  should  presume  tr  touch  on  her 
prerogative.  If  there  were  any  abuses,  she  said,  either  in 
imposing  purveyance,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, her  majesty  was  both  able  and  willing  to  provide  due 
reformation  ;  but  would  not  permit  the  parliament  to  intermed- 
die  in  these  matters.!  The  commons,  alarmed  at  this  intelli- 
gence, appointed  another  committee  to  attend  the  queen,  and 
endeavor  to  satisfy  her  of  their  humble  and  dutiful  intentions. 
Elizabeth  gave  a,  gracious  reception  to  the  committee  :  she 
expressed  her  great  "  inestimable  loving  care  "  towards  her 
loving  subjects  ;  which,  she  said,  was  greater  than  of  her  own 
self,  or  even  than  any  of  them  could  have  of  themselves.  She 
told  them,  that  she  had  already  given  orders  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  abuses  attending  purveyance,  but  the  dangers  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  design  ;  that 
she  had  as  much  skill,  will,  and  power  to  rule  her  household 
as  any  subjects  whatsoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as  little 
the  assistance  of  her  neighbors ;  that  the  exchequer  was  her 
chamber,  consequently  more  near  to  her  than  even  her  house- 
hold, and  therefore  the  less  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  434.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  440. 
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with  ;  and  that  she  would  of  herself,  with  advice  of  her  coun- 
cil  and  the  judges,  redress  every  grievance  m  these  matters, 
but  would  not  permit  the  commons,  by  laws  moved  without 
her  privity,  to  bereave  her  of  the  honor  attending  these  regu- 
lations* The  issue  of  this  matter  was  the  same  that  attended 
all  contests  between  Elizabeth  and  her  pa.rliarnents.t  She 
seems  even  to  have  been  more  imperious,  in  this  particular, 
than  her  predecessors ;  at  least  her  more  remote  ones :  for 
they  often  permitted  the  abuses  of  purveyance  $  to  be  re- 
dressed by  law4  Edward  HI.,  a  very  arbitrary  pnnce, 
allowed  ten  several  statutes  to  be  enacted  for  that  purpose.  _ 

In  so  great  awe  did  the  commons  stand  of  every  courtier, 
as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durst  use  no  freedom  of 
speech  which  they  thought  would  give  the  least  offence  to  any 
of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby  showed  in  the  house  his  extreme 
grief,  that  by  some  great  personage,  not  a  member  of  the 
house,  he  had  been  sharply  rebuked  for  speeches  delivered  in 
parliament :  he  craved  the  favor  of  the  house,  and  desired  tha* 
some  of  the  members  might  inform  that  great  personage  of 
his  true  meaning  and  intention  in  these  speeches..||  The  com- 
moils,  to  obviate  these  inconveniencies,  passed  a  vote  that  no 
one  should  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  house.^ 

The  discomfiture  of  the  armada  had  begotten  in  the  nation 
a  kind  of  enthusiastic  passion  for  enterprises  against  Spain , 
and  nothing  seemed  now  impossible  to  be  achieved  by  the 
valor  and  fortune  of  the  English.  Don  Antonio,  prior  of 
Crato,  a  natural  son  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  trusting 
to  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen  agaiast  the  Castilians,  had 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  flying  first  to  France, 
thence  to  England,  had  been  encouraged  both  by  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  in  his  pretensions.  A  design  was  formed  by  the 
people,  not  the  court  of  England,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for 
Don  Antonio :  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  were 
the  leaders  in  this  romantic  enterprise  :  near  twenty  thousand 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  444. 

t  Si  rixa  est,  ubi  tu  pulsus,  ego  vapulo  tantum.    Juv. 

j  See  note  EE,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

§  See  the  statutes  under  the  head  of  Purveyance. 

I  D'Ewes,  p.  432,  433. 

%  An  act  was  passed  this  session,  enforcing  the  foTmer  statute, 
which  imposed  twenty  pounds  a  month  on  every  one  absent  from  pub- 
do  worship :  but  the  penalty  was  restricted  to  two  thirds  of  tht 
tneoma  of  th*  loausant.     29  Eliz.  c.  6. 
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volunteers  *  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service  :  and  ships 
were  hired,  as  well  as  arms  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the 
adventurers.  Tlie  queen's  frugality  kept  her  from  contributing 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  the  expense  ;  and  she 
only  allowed  six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  attend  the  expedition.t 
There  was  more  spirit  and  bravery  than  foresight  or  prudence 
in  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise.  The  small  stock  of  the 
adventurers  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  provisions  or 
ammunition  sutlicient  for  such  an  undertaking  ;  they  even 
wanted  vessels  to  stow  the  numerous  volunteers  who  crowded 
to  them  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  seize  by  force  some  ships 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  they  met  with  at  sea ;  an  expe- 
dient which  set  them  somewhat  at  ease  in  point  of  room  for 
their  men,  but  remedied  not  the  deficiency  of  their  provisions.^ 
Had  they  sailed  directly  to  Portugal,  it  is  believed  that  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  joined  to  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
country,  might  have  insured  them  of  success  :  but  hearing 
that  great  preparations  were  making  at  the  Groine  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  they  were  induced  to  go  thither,  and 
destroy  this  new  armament  of  Spain.  They  broke  into  the  har- 
bor; burned  some  ships  of  war,  particularly  one  commanded 
by  Eecalde,  vice-admiral  of  Spain  ;  they  defeated  an  army  of 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  which  was  assembled  to  oppose 
them  ;  they  assaulted  the  Groine,  and  took  the  lower  town, 
which  they  pillaged  ;  and  they  would  have  taken  the  higher, 
though  well  fortified,  had  they  not  found  their  ammunition  and 
provisions  beginning  to  fail  them.  The  young  earl  of  Essex,  a 
nobleman  of  promising  hopes,  who,  fired  with  the  thirst  of 
military  honor,  had  secretly,  unknown  to  the  queen,  stolen 
from  England,  here  joined  the  adventurers;  and  it  was  ther 
agreed  by  common  consent  to  make  sail  for  Portugal,  the 
main  object  of  their  enterprise. 

The  English  landed  at  Paniche,  a  seaport  town  twelve 
leagues  from  Lisbon,  and  Norris  led  the  army  to  that  capi- 
tal, while  Drake  undertook  to  sail  up  the  river,  and  attack 
the  city  with  united  forces.  By  this  time,  the  court  of  Spain 
had  gotten   leisure  to  prepare  against  the  invasion.     Forces 

•  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  1.  p.  61.  Monson 
(p.  267)  says  that  there  were  only  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  and  f  it 
thousand  seamen  in  the  w-hole  on  this  expedition  :  but  the  accoyn* 
contained  in  Dr.  Birch  is  given  by  one  of  the  most  considerable  if 
the  adventurers. 

t  Monson,  p.  267.  J  Monson,  p.  159. 
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were  thrown  into  Lisbon  :  the  Portuguese  were  disarmed  :  all 
suspected  persons  were  taken  into  custody  :  and  thus,  though 
the  inhabitants  bore  great  afToction  to  Don  Antonio,  none  of 
them  durst  -declare  in  favor  of  the  invaders.  Tlie  English 
army,  however,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  suburbs, 
which  abounded  with  riches  of  all  kinds  ;  but  as  they  desired 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Portuguese,  and  were  more 
intent  on  honor  than  profit,  they  observed  a  strict  discipline, 
and  abstained  from  all  plunder.  Meanwhile  they  found  their 
ammunition  and  provisions  much  exhausted  ;  they  had  not  a 
single  cannon  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls  ;  the  admiral  had 
not  been  able  to  pass  some  fortresses  which  guarded  the  river ; 
there  was  no  appearance  of  an  insurrection  in  their  favor; 
sickness,  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  intemperance  in  wine  and 
fruits,  had  seized  the  army ;  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  all  possible  haste  to  reembark.  They  were  not  pursued 
by  the  enemy,  and  finding  at  the  mouth  of  fhe  river  sixty 
ships  laden  with  naval  stores,  they  seized  them  as  lawful 
prize  ;  though  they  belonged  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  a  neutral 
power.  They  sailed  thence  to  Vigo,  which  they  took  and 
burned  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country  around,  they  set  sail 
and  arrived  in  England.  Above  half  of  these  gallant  adven- 
turers perished  by  sickness,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword  ;  * 
and  England  reaped  more  honor  than  profit  from  this  extraor- . 
dinary  enterprise.  It  is  computed,  that  eleven  hundred  gen- 
tlemen embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  that  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  survived  those  multiplied  disasters. t 

When  these  ships  were  on  their  voyage  homewards,  they 
met  with  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  outward  bound, 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  sail,  all  equipped  at  his  own  charge, 
except  one  ship  of  war  which  the  queen  had  lent  him.  That 
nobleman  supplied  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  some  provisions  ;  a 
generosity  wh'ch  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  Drake's  men,  but 
for  whicn  tne  others  afterwards  suffered  severely.  Cumber- 
land sailed  towards  the  Terceras,  and  took  several  prizes  from 
the  enemy ;  but  the  richest,  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  perished  in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall.  Many  of  these  adventurers 
were  killed  in  a  rash  attempt  at  the  Terceras  :  a  great  mortal- 
ity seized  the  rest ;  and  it  was  with  diflnculty  that   the  few 

*  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
t  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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hands  which  remained  were  able  to  steer  the  ships  back  into 
harbor.* 

Though  the  signal  advantage."?,  gained  over  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  spirit  thence  infused  into  the  English,  gave  Elizabeth 
great  security  during  the  rest  of  her  reign,  she  could  not 
forbear  keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  Scotland,  whose  situation 
rendered  its  revolutions  always  of  importance  to  her.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  this  high-spirited  princess,  who 
knew  so  well  to  brave  danger,  would  not  have  retained  that 
malignant  jealousy  towards  her  heir,  with  which,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Mary,  she  had  been  so  much  agitated.  James 
had  indeed  succeeded  to  all  the  claims  of  his  mother ;  but  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  the  favor  of  the  Catholics,  which  could 
alone  render  these  claims  dangerous  :  t  and  as  the  queen  was 
now  well  advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed  an  uncontrolled 
authority  over  her  subjects,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  king  of 
Scots,  who  was  of  an  indolent,  unambitious  temper,  would 
ever  give  her"  any  disturbance  in  her  possession  of  the  throne. 
Yet  all  these  circumstances  could  not  remove  her  timorous 
suspicions  ;  and  so  far  from  satisfying  the  nation  by  a  settle- 
ment of  the  succession,  or  a  declaration  of  James's  title,  she 
was  as  anxious  to  prevent  every  incident  which  might  any- 
wise raise  his  credit,  or  procure  him  the  regard  of  the  English, 
as  if  he  had  been  her  immediate  rival  and  competitor.  Most 
of  his  ministers  and  favorites  were  her  pensioners  ;  and  as  she 
was  desirous  to  hinder  him  from  marrying  and  having  chil- 
dren, she  obliged  them  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every 
alliance,  even  the  most  reasonable  which  could  be  oflered 
him  ;  and  during  some  years  she  succeeded  in  this  malignant 
policy.f  He  had  fixed  on  the  elder  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who,  being  a  remote  prince  and  not  powerful,  could 
give  her  no  umbrage ;  yet  did  she  so  artfully  cross  this  nego- 
tiation, that  the  Danish  monarch,  impatient  of  delay,  married 
his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  James  then  renewed 
his  suit  to  the  younger  princess,  and  still  found  obstacles  from 
the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth,  who,  merely  with  a  view  of  inter- 
posing delay,  proposed  to  him  the  sister  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  a  princess  much  older  than  himself,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  fortune.  The  young  king,  besides  the  desire  of 
securing  himself,  by  the  prospect  of  issue,  from  those  trai 
• ■ — — . — — ■ 

•  Monson,  p.  161.  t  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  it . 
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torous  attempts  too  frequent  among  his  subjects,  had  been  so 
watched  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  he  had 
another  inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  so  usual  with  mon- 
archs.  His  impatience,  therefore,  broke  through  all  the  poli- 
ties of  Elizabeth  :  the  articles  of  marriage  were  settled  ;  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy ;  and  the  princess  embarked 
for  Scotland  ;  but  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  a  port  of  Norway. 
This  tempest,  and  some  others  which  happened  near  the  same 
time,  were  universally  believed  in  Scotland  and  Denmark  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the  Scottish  and  Danish 
witches ;  and  the  dying  confession  of  the  criminals  was  sup- 
posed to  put  the  accusation  beyond  all  controversy.*  James, 
however,  though  a  great  believer  in  sorcery,  was  not  deterred 
by  this  incident  from  taking  a  voyage  in  order  to  conduct  his 
bride  home  :  he  arrived  in  Norway  ;  carried  the  queen  thence 
to  Copenhagen :  and  having  passed  the  winter  in  that  city, 
he  brought  her  next  spring  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  joy- 
fully received  by  the,  people.  The  clergy  alone,  who  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  vexing  their,  prince,  made  opposi- 
tion to  the  queen's  coronation,  on  account  of  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  her,  which,  they  alleged,  was  either  a  Jewish  or 
a  Popish  rite,  and  therefore  utterly  antichristian  and  unlawful. 
But  James  was  as  much  bent  on  the  ceremony  as  they  were 
averse  to  it :  and  after  much  controversy  and  many  intrigues, 
his  authority,  which  had  not  often  happened,  at  last  prevailed 
over  their  opposition.t 

•  Melva,  p.  180.  t  Spotswood,  p.  381. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1590.]  After  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  many  difficul- 
ties, Elizabeth  had  at  length  reached  a  situation  where,  though 
her  affairs  still  required  attention,  and  found  employment  for 
her  active  spirit,  she  was  removed  from  all  danger  of  any 
immediate  revolution,  and  might  regard  the  efforts  of  her 
enemies  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  security.  Her 
successful  and  prudent  administration  had  gained  her,  together 
with  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  the  affections  of  her  own 
subjects  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the 
Catljotics,  however  discontented,  pretended  not  to  dispute  her 
title,  or  adhere  to  any  other  person  as  her  competitor.  James, 
curbed  by  his  factious  nobility  and  ecclesiastics,  possessed 
at  home  very  little  authority  ;  and  was  solicitous  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth  and  the  English  nation,  in 
hopes  that  time,  aided  by  his  patient  tranquillity,  would  secure 
him  that  rich  succession  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  The 
Hollanders,  though  overmatched  in  their  contest  with  Spain, 
still  made  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  and  such  was  their  uncon- 
querable antipathy  to  their  old  masters,  and  such  the  prudent 
conduct  of  young  Maurice,  their  governor,  that  the  subduing 
of  that  small  territory,  if  at  all  possible,  must  be  the  work  of 
years,  and  the  result  of  many  and  great  successes.  Philip, 
who,  in  his  powerful  effort  against  England,  had  been  trans- 
ported by  resentment  and  ambition  beyond  his  usual  cautious 
maxims,  was  now  disabled,  and  still  more  discouraged,  from 
adventuring  again  on  such  hazardous  enterprises.  The  situa- 
tion also  of  affairs  in  France  began  chiefly  to  employ  his 
attention ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  artifice,  and  force,  and 
expense,  the  events  in  that  kingdom  proved  every  day  more 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  more  favorable  to  the  friends 
and  confederates  of  England. 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  constrained  Henry  to 
declare  war  against  the  Hugonots,  these  religionists  seemed 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger ;  and  Elizabeth,  sensible  of  tha 
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intimate  connection  between  her  own  interests  and  those  of 
that  party,  had  supported  the  king  of  Navarre  by  her  negotia- 
tions in  Germany,  and  by  large  sums  of  money,  which  she 
remitted  for  levying  forces  in  that  country.  This  great  prince, 
not  discouraged  by  the  superiority  of  his  enemies,  took  the 
field  ;  and  in  th|  year  1587  gained  at  Coutras  a  complete 
victory  over  the  army  of  the  French  king  ;  but  as  his  allies, 
the  Germans,  were  at  the  same  time  discomfited  by  the  army 
of  the  league,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  his  situation,  notwith- 
standing his  victory,  seemed  still  as  desperate  as  ever.  The 
chief  advantage  which  he  reaped  by  this  diversity  of  success, 
arose  from  the  dissensions  which  by  that  means  took  place 
among  his  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  intoxicated 
with  admiration  of  Guise,  and  strongly  prejudiced  against 
their  king,  whose  intentions  had  become  suspicious  to  tliera, 
took  to  arms,  and  obliged  Henry  to  fly  for  his  safety.  That 
prince,  dissembling  his  resentment,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  league ;  and  having  conferred  many  high  offices  on 
Guise  and  his  partisans,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  slates 
at  Blois,  on  pretence  of  finding  expedients  to  support'  the 
intended  war  against  the  Hugonots.  The  various  scenes  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  which  had  been  exhibited  in  France,  had 
justly  begotten  a  mutual  diffidence  among  all  parties ;  yet 
Guise,  trusting  more  to  the  timidity  than  honor  of  the  king, 
rashly  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  ex- 
pected, by  the  ascendant  of  his  own  genius,  to  make  him  sub- 
mit to  all  his  exorbitant  pretensions.  Henry,  though  of  an 
easy  disposition,  not  steady  to  his  resolutions,  or  even  to  his 
promises,  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity  ;  and  finding 
all  his  subtleties  eluded  by  the  vigor  of  Guise,  and  even  his 
throne  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  he  embraced 
more  violent  counsels  than  were  natural  to  him,  and  ordered 
that  prince  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Guise,  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  his  palace.  , 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  necessity  of  it  alone  could 
excuse,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  author,  and  seemed  at 
first  to  plunge  him  into  greater  dangers  than  those  which  he 
sought  to  avoid  by  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemy.  The 
partisans  of  the  league  were  inflamed  with  the  utmost  raga 
against  him  :  the  populace  every  where,  particularly  at  Purls 
renounced  allegiance  to  him  :  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  preach- 
ers filled  all  places  with  execrations  against  his  name :  and 
the  most  powerful  cities  and  most  opulent  provinces  appeared 
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to  combine  in  a  resolution,  either  of  renouncing  monarchy,  or 
of  changing  their  monarch.  Henry,  finding  slender  resources 
among  his  Catholic  subjects,  was  constrained  to  enter  into  a 
confedenicy  with  the  liugonots  and  the  king  of  Navarre  :  he 
enlisted  large  bodies  of  Swiss  infantry  and  German  cavalry  : 
and  being  still  supported  by  his  chief  nobility,  he  assembled, 
by  all  these  means,  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand  men,  and 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  ready  to  crush  the  league, 
and  subdue  all  his  enemies.  The  desperate  resolution  of  one 
man  diverted  the  course  of  these  great  events.  Jaques 
Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  inflamed  by  that  bloody  spirit  of 
bigotry  which  distinguishes  this  century  and  a  great  part  of 
the  following  beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embracei  the 
resolution  of  sacrificing  his  own  life,  in  order  to  save  the 
church  from  the  persecutions  of  an  heretical  tyrant ;  and 
being  admitted,  under  some  pretext,  to  the  king's  presence, 
he  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  immediately  put 
to  death  by  the  courtiers,  who  hastily  revenged  the  murder 
of  their  sovereign.  This  memorable  incident  happened  on 
the  first  of  August,  1589. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  assumed  the 
government,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  succeeded  to  much 
greater  difficulties  than  those  which  surrounded  his  predeces- 
sor. The  prejudices  entertained  against  his  religion,  made  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  immediately  desert  him  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  his  promise  of  hearkening  to  conferences  and  instruc- 
tion, that  he  could  engage  any  of  the  CathoHcs  to  adhere  to 
his  Undoubted  title.  The  league,  governed  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  brother  to  Guise,  gathered  new  force ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain  entertained  views,  either  of  dismembering  the  French 
monarchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole  to 'his  own  dominions. 
In  these  distressful  circumstances,  Henry  addressed  himself  to 
Elizabeth,  and  found  her  well  disposed  to  contribute  to  his 
assistance,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  league, 
and  of  Philip,  her  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To 
prevent  the  desertion  of  his  Swiss  and  German  auxiliaries, 
she  made  him  a  present  of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds ;  a 
greater  sum  than,  as  he  declared,  he  had  ever  seen  before  : 
and  she  sent  him  a  reenforcement  of  four  thousand  men, 
under  Lord  Willoughby,  an  officer  of  reputation,  who  joined 
the  French  at  Dieppe.  Strengthened  by  these  supplies, 
Henry  marched  directly  to  Paris ;  and  having  taken  the 
sub'jrte  sword  in  hand,  he  abandoned  them  to  be  pillaged  by 
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his  soldiers.  He  employed  this  body  of  English  in  many 
other  enterprises ;  and  still  found  reason  to  praise  their  courage 
and  fidelity.  The  time  of  their  service  being  elapsed,  he 
dismissed  them  with  many  high  commendations.  Sir  William 
Drury,  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville,  and  Sir  John  Boroughs  acquired 
reputation  this  campaign,  and  revived  in  France  the  ancient 
fame  of  English  valor. 

The  army  which  Henry,  next  campaign,  led  into  the  field, 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league  ;  but  as  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  chief  nobility  of  TFrance,  he  feared  not  to  en- 
counter his  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Yvfee,  and  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them.  This  success  enabled  him  to 
blogfcade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that  capital  to  the  last  extremity 
of  famine  ;  when  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  Philip,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged 
Henry  to  raise  the  blockade.  Having  performed  this  im- 
portant service,  he  retreated  to  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  by 
his  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  performed  these  Jong 
marches  in  the  face  of  the'  enemy,  without  affording  the 
French  monarch  that  opportunity  which  he  sought,  of  giving 
him  battle,  or  so  much  as  once  putting  his  army  in  disorder. 
The  only  loss  which  he  sustained  was  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  Prince  Maurice  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and 
recovered  some  places  which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  formerly 
conquered  from  tlie  states.* 

[1591.]  The  situation  of  Henry's  affairs,  though  promising, 
was  not  so  well  advanced  or  established  as  to  make  the  queen 
discontinue  her  succors ;  and  she  was  still  more  confirmed 
in  the  resolution  of  supporting  him,  by  some  advantages 
gained  by  the  king  of  Spain.  The  duke  of  Mercceur,  gov- 
ernor of  Brittany,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  had 
declared  for  theleague  ;  and  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by 
Henry's  forces,  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self, to  introduce  some  Spanish  trpops  into  the  seaport  towns 
of  that  province.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  ;  and 
foresaw  that  the  Spaniards,  besides  infesting  the  English 
commerce  by  privateers,  might  employ  these  harbors  as  the 
seat  of  their  naval  preparations,  and  might  more  easily,  from 
that  vicinity,  than  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  project  an  invasion 
of  England.  She  concluded,  therefore,  a  new  treaty  with 
Henry,  in  which  she  engaged  to  send  over  three  thousand 


*  See  note  FP,  at  tho  end  of  tlie  volume. 
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men  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Brittany  ;  and  she 
stipulated  that  her  charges  should,  in  a  twelvemonth,  or  aa 
soon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled,  be  refunded  her.*  These 
forces  were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  and  under  him  by 
his  brother  Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Koger  Wil- 
liams was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  which  garrisoned  Dieppe  : 
and  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Palmer,  lay  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  intercepted  all  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  or  the  leaguers. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated  before- 
hand by  any  treaty  or  agreement ;  and  Henry,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  aside  the  projected  enterprise  against  Brit- 
tany, persuaded  the  English  commanders  to  join  his  army, 
and  to  take  a  share  in  the  hostilities  which  he  carried  into 
Picardy.t  Notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  Elizabeth 
received  from  this  disappointment,  he  laid  belore  her  a  plan 
for  expelKng  the  leaguers  from  Normandy,  and  persuaded 
her  to  send  over  a  new  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  assist 
him  in  that  enterprise.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed 
general  of  these  forces  ;  a  young  nobleman,  who,  by  many 
exterior  accomplishments,  and  still  more  real  merit,  was  daily 
advancing  in  favor  with  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to  occupy  that 
place  in  her  affections,  which  Leicester,  now  deceased,  had  so 
long  enjoyed.  Essex,  impatient  for  military  fame,  was  ex- 
tremely aneasy  to  he  some  time  at  Dieppe  unemployed  ;  and 
had  not  the  orders  which  he  received  from  his  mistress  been 
so  positive,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  of  Henry's  invita- 
tion, and  have  marched  to  join  the  French  army  now  in 
Champagne.  This  plan  of  operations  was  also  proposed  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  French  ambassador,  but  she  rejected  it  with 
great  displeasure  ;  and  she  threatened  immediately  to  recall 
her  troops,  if  Henry  should  persevere  any  longer  in  his 
present  practice  of  breaking  all  concert  with  her,  and  attend- 
ing to  nothing  but  his  own  interests.|  Urged  by  these  motives, 
the  French  king  at  last  led  his  army  into  Normandy,  and  laid 
siege  to  Rouen,  which  he  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  But 
the  league,  unable  of  themselves  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  had  again  recourse  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  received 
orders  to  march  to  their  relief.  He  executed  this  enterprise 
with   his   usual  abilities    and    success ;    and    for   the   present 

•  Camden,  p.  561.  t  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  116. 
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frustrated  all  the  projects  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  This 
princess,  who  kept  still  in  view  the  interests  of  her  own  king- 
dom in  all  her  foreign  transactions,  was  impatient  under  these 
disappointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negl'gence  in  the 
execution  of  treaties,  and  complained  that  the  English  forces 
were  thrust  foremost  in  every  hazardous  enterprise.*  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  their  own  ardent  courage,  and  their 
desire  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  so  celebrated  a  theatre 
of  war,  were  the  causes  why  they  so  often  enjoyed  this 
perilous  honor. 

Notwithstanding  the  indifferent  success  of  former  enter- 
prises, the  queen  was  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to  support 
Henry  against  the  league  and  the  Spaniards  ;  and  she  formed 
a  new  treaty  with  him,  in  which  they  agreed  never  to  make 
peace  with  Philip  but  by  common  consent ;  she  promised  to 
send  him  a  new  supply  of  four  thousand  men  ;  and  he  stip- 
ulated to  repay  her  charges  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  employ 
these  forces,  joined  to  a  body  of  French  troops,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Brittany,  and  to  consign  into  her  hands  a  seaport 
town  of  that  province,  for  a  retreat  to  the  English.t  Henry 
knew  the  impossibility  of  executing  some  of  these  articles, 
and  the  imprudence  of  fulfilling  others ;  but  finding  them 
rigidly  insisted  on  by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  succors, 
and  trusted  that  he  might  easily,  on  some  pretence,  be  able  to 
excuse  his  failure  in  executing  his  part  of  the  treaty.  This 
campaign  was  the  least  successful  of  all  those  which  he  had 
yet  carried  on  against  the  league. 

During  these  military  operations  in  France,  Elizabeth 
employed  her  naval  power  against  Philip,  and  endeavored  to 
intercept  his  West  Indian  treasures,  the  source  of  that  greatness 
which  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all  his  neighbors.  She 
sent  a  squadron  of  seven  ships,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  for  this  service;  but  the  king  of  Spain, 
informed  of  her  purpose,  fitted  out  a  great  force  of  fifty-five 
Bail,  and  despatched  them  to  escort  the  Indian  fleet.  They 
fell  in  with  the  English  squadron ;  and,  by  the  courageous 
obstinacy  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  the  vice-admiral,  who 
refused  to  make  his  escape  by  flight,  they  took  one  vessel, 
the  first  English  ship  of  war  that  had  yet  fallen  into  the  handa 
of  the  Spaniards.^    The  rest  of  the  squadron  returned  safely 

•  Camden,  p.  662.  t  Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  151,  168,  171,  173. 

{  See  note  OG,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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into  England  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  but  pleasing 
themselves  with  tlie  idea  that  their  attempt  had  not  been  alto- 
getlier  fruitless  in  hurting  the  enemy.  The  Indian  fleet  had  been 
so  long  detained  in  the  Havana  from  the  fear  of  the  English, 
tliat  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  set  sail  in  an  improper  teason, 
and  most  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck  ere  they  reached  the 
Spanish  harbors.*  The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  like 
Unsuccessful  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  trade.  He  carried 
out  one  ship  of  the  queen's,  and  seven  others  equipped  at  hia 
own  expense  ;  but  the  prizes  which  he  made  did  not  compen- 
sate the  charges.t 

The  spirit  of  these  expensive  and  hazardous  adventures 
was  very  prevalent  in  England.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
enjoyed  great  favor  with  the  queen,  finding  his  interest  to 
decUne,  determined  to  recover  her  good  graces  by  some  im- 
portant undertaking  ;  and  as  his  reputation  was  high  among 
his  countrymen,  he  persuaded  great  numbers  to  engage  with 
him  as  volunteers  in  an  attempt  on  the  West  Indies.  [1592.] 
The  fleet  was  detained  so  long  in  the  Channel  by  contrary 
winds,  that  the  season  was  lost :  Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the 
queen  :  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
made  a  privateering  voyage  against  the  Spaniards.  He  took 
one  rich  carrack  near  the  Island  of  Flores,  and  destroyed 
another.J  About  the  same  time,  Thomas  White,  a  Londoner, 
took  two  Spanish  ships,  which,  besides  fourteen  hundred 
chests  of  quicksilver,  contained  above  two  millions  of  bulls  for 
indulgences  ;  a  commodity  useless  to  the  English,  but  which 
had  cost  the  king  of  Spain  three  hundred  thousand  florins,  and 
would  have  been  sold  by  him  in  the  Indies  for  five  millions. 

[1593.]  This  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain  ;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense  to  England  ;  and  Elizabeth's 
ministers  computed,  that  since  the  commencement  of  it,  she  had 
spent  in  Flanders  and  France,  and  on  her  naval  expeditions, 
above  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  §  a  charge 
which,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  frugality,  was  too  burthen- 
Bome  for  her  narrow  revenues  to  support.  She  summoned, 
therefore,  a  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  supply :  but  she 
either  thought  her  authority  so  established  that  she  needed  to 
make  them  no  concessions  in  return,  or  she  rated  her  power 
and  prerogative  above  money :  for  there  never  was  any  par- 

*  Monson,  p.  163.  <■  t  Monson,  p.  169. 
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liament  whom  she  treated  in  a  more  haughty  manner,  whom 
she  made  more  sensible  of  their  own  wealiness,  or  whose  priv- 
ileges she  more  openly  violated.  When  the  speaker,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  made  the  three  usual  requests,  of  freedom  from 
arrests,  of  access  to  her  person,  and  of  liberty  of  speech,  she 
replied  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Puckering,-  lord  keeper,  that 
liberty  of  speech  was  granted  to  the  commons,  but  they  must 
know  what  liberty  they  were  entitled  to  ;  not  a  liberty  for 
every  one  to  speak  what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  in  his 
brain  to  utter  ;  their  privilege  extended  no  further  than  a  lib- 
erty of  "  aye  "  or  "  no  :  "  that  she  enjoined  the  speaker,  if  he 
perceived  any  idle  heads  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  as  to 
attempt  reforming  the  church,  or  innovating  in  the  common- 
wealth, that  he  should  refuse  the  bills  exhibited  for  that  pur- 
pose, till  they  were  examined  by  such  as  were  fitter  to  consider 
•of  these  things,  and  could  better  judge  of  them  :  that  she 
would  not  impeach  the  freedom  of  their  persons ;  but  they 
must  beware  lest,  .under  color  of  this  privilege,  they  imagined 
that  any  neglect  of  their  duty  could  be  covered  or  protected  : 
and  that  she  would  not  refuse  them  access  to  her  person,  pro- 
vided it  were  upon  urgent  and  weighty  causes,  and  at  times 
convenient,  and  when  she  might  have  leisure  from  other  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  realm.* 

Notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  contemptuous  air  of  this 
speech,  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Peter  Wentworth,  not 
discouraged  by  his  former  ill  success,  ventured  to  transgress 
the  imperial  orders  of  Elizabeth.  He  presented  to  the  lord 
keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he  desired  the  upper  house  to  join 
with  the  lower  in  a  supplication  to  her  majesty  for  entailing 
the  succession  of  the  crown  ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had 
a  bill  ready  prepared  for  that  purpose.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding was  sufficiently  respectful  and  cautious  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject was  always  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
what  she  had  expressly  prohibited  any  one  from  meddling 
with:  she  sent  Wentworth  immediately  to  the  Tower;  com- 
mitted Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  seconded  him,  to  the 
Fleet  prison,  together  with  Stevens  and  Welsh,  two  members, 
to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  communicated  his  intention.!  About 
a  fortnigh  after,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  to  petition 
the    qut  J5i  for  the  release    of  these  members ;    but   it   was 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  460,  469.     Towusend,  p.  37. 
t  D'Ewes,  p.  470.    Townsend,  p.  64. 
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answered  by  all  the  privy  counsellors  there  present,  that  hor 
majesty  had  committed  them  for  causes  best  known  to  herself 
and  that  to  press  her  on  that  head  would  only  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  gentlemen  whom  they  meant  to  serve  :  she  would 
release  them  whenever  she  thought  proper,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter pleased  to  do  it  of  her  own  proper  motion,  than  from  their 
suggestion.*  The  house  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  reasoning 
So  arbitrary  an  act,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
might  well  repress  all  furtlier  attempts  for  freedom :  but  the 
leligious  zeal  of  the  Puritans  was  not  so  easily  restrained  ;  and 
it  inspired  a  courage  which  no  human  motive  was  able  to 
surmount.  Morrice,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  attorney  of 
the  coui't  of  wards,  made  a  motion  for  redressing  the  abuses 
in  the  bishops'  courts,  but  above  all,  in  the  high  commission  ; 
where  subscriptions,  he  said,  were  exacted  to  articles  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  prelates;  where  oaths  were  imposed,  obliging 
persons  to  answer  to  all  questions  without  distinction,  even 
though  they  should  tend  to  their  own  condemnation;  and 
■where  every  one  who  refused  entire  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
missioners was  imprisoned,  without  relief  or  remedy.t  This 
motion  was  seconded  by  some  members  ;  but  the  ministers 
and  privy  counsellors  opposed  it,  and  foretold  the  consequences 
which  ensued.  The  queen  sent  for  the  speaker;  and  after 
requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her  Morrice's  bill,  she  told  him, 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call  parliaments,  in  her  power  to 
dissolve  them,  in  her  power  to  give  assent  or  dissent  to  any 
determination  which  they  should  form  :  that  her  purpose  in 
summoning  this  parliament  was  twofold,  to  have  laws  enacted 
for  the  further  enforcement  of  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  against  the  exorbitant 
power  of  Spain :  that  these  two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
the  object  of  their  deliberations  :  she  had  enjoined  them  already, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle  neither  widi  mat- 
ters of  state  nor  of  religion  ;  and  she  wondered  how  any  one 
could  be  so  assuming,  as  to  attempt  a  subject  so  expressly 
contrary  to  her  prohibition  :  that  she  was  highly  offended  with 
this  presumption  ;  and  took  the  present  opportunity  to  reiterato 
the  commands  given  by  the  keeper,  and  to  require  that  no 
bill,  regarding  either  state  affairs  or  reformation  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  be  exhibited  in  the  house  :  and  that  in  particular 
she  charged  the  speaker  upon  his  allegiance,  if  any  such  bills 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  497.  t  D'Et^s,  p.  474.    Townsend,  p.  60. 
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were  offered,  absolutely  to  refuse  them  a  reading,  aud  not  w 
much  as  permit  them  to  be  debated  by  the  members.*  This 
command  from  the  queen  was  submitted  to  without  further 
question.  Morrice  was  seized  in  (he  house  itself  by  a  serjeant- 
at-arms,  discharged  from  his  office  of  cjiancellor  of  the  duchy, 
incapacitated  from  any  practice  in  his  profession  as  a  common 
lawyer,  and  kept  some  years  prisoner  in  Tilbury  Castle. t 

The  queen  having  thus  e.xpressly  pointed  out  both  what  the 
house  should  and  should  not  do,  the  commons  were  as  "obse- 
quious to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  her  injunctions.  They 
passed  a  law  against  recusants ;  such  a  law  as  was  suited  to 
the  severe  character  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  age.  It  was  entitled,  "  An  act  to  retain  her  majesty's 
subjects  in  their  due  obedience  ;"  and  was  meant,  as  the  pre- 
amble declares,  to  obviate  such  inconveniencies  and  perils  as 
might  grow  from  the  wicked  practices  of  seditious  sectaries 
and  disloyal  persons:  for  these  two  species  of  criminals  were 
always,  at  that  time,  confounded  together,  as  equally  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  society.  It  was  enacted,  that  any  person, 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  obstinately  refused  during  the 
space  of  a  month  to  attend  public  worship,  should  be  commit- 
ted to  prison  ;  that  if,  after  being  condemned  for  this  offence, 
he,  persist  three  months  in  his  refusal,  he  must  abjure  the 
realm  ;  and  that,  if  he  either  refuse  this  condition,  or  return 
after  banishment,  he  should  suffer  capitally  as  a  felon,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. f  This  law  bore  equally  hard  upon  the 
Puritans  and  upon  the  Catholics  ;  and  had  it  not  been  imposed 
by  the  queen's  authority,  was  certainly,  in  that  respect,  much 
contrary  to  the  private  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons.  Veiy  little  opposition, 
however,  appears  there  to  have  been  openly  made  to  it.§ 

The  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain  having  reduced  the 
queen  to  great  difficulties,  the  grant  of  subsidies  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  important  business  of  this  parliament ;  and  it 
was  a  signal  proof  of  the  high  spirit  of  Elizabeth,  that,  while 
conscious   of  a  present  dependence  on   the  commons,  she 


•  D'Ewea,  p.  474,  478.     Townsend,  p.  68. 
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§  After  enacting  this  statute,  the  clergy,  in  order  to  remove  the 
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by  the  civU  judges  at  the  assizes,  rather  than  by  the  ecclesiastical 
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opened  the  session  with  the  most  haughty  treatment  of  .them 
and  covered  her  weakness  under  such  a  lofty  appearance  of 
superim-ity.  Tiie  commons  readily  voted  two  subsidies  and 
four  fifteeutlis  ;  but  this  sum  not  appearing  sufficient  to  the 
court,  an  unusual  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  induce  them  to 
make  an  enlargement  in  their  concessions.  The  peers  in- 
formed the  commons  in  a  conference,  that  they  could  not  give 
their  assent  to  the  supply  voted,  thinking  it  too  small  for  the 
queen's  occasions  :  tliey  therefore  proposed  a  grant  of  three 
subsidies  and  sl\  fifteenths ;  and  desired  a  further  conference, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  commons  to  agree  to  this  measure. 
The  commons,  who  had  acquired  the  privilege  of  beginning 
bills  of  subsidy,  took  offence  at  this  procedure  of  the  lords, 
and  at  first  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal  :  but  being  afraid, 
on  reflection,  that  they  had  by  this  refusal  given  offence  to 
their  superiors,  they  both  agreed  to  the  conference,  and  after- 
wards voted  the  addhional  subsidy.* 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  this  unusual  concession  of  the 
commons,  ended  the  session  with  a  speech,  containing  some 
reprimands  to  them,  and  full  of  the  same  high  pretensions 
which  she  had,  assumed  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament 
She  took  notice,  by  the  mouth  of  the  keeper,  that  certain 
members  spent  inore  time  than  was  necessary  by  indulging 
themselves  in  harangues  and  reasonings  :  and  she  expressed 
her  displeasure  on  account  of  their  not  paying  due  reverence 
to  privy  counsellors,  "  who,"  she  told  them,  "  were  not  to  be 
accounted  as  common  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  house, 
who  ai-e  counsellors  but  during  the  parliament ;  whereas  the 
others  are  standing  counsellors,  and  for  their  wisdom  and  great 
service  are  called  to  the  council  of  the  state."  t  The  queen 
also,  in  her  o«n  person,  made  the  parliament  a  spirited 
harangue  ;  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  her  government,  expressed  the  small  ambition  she  had  ever 
entertained  of  making  conquests,  displayed  the  just  grounds 
of  her  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  discovered  how 
little  she  apprehended  the  power  of  that  monarch,  even  though 
he  should  make  a  greater  effort  against  her  than  that  of  his 
Invincible  Armada.  "  But  I  am  informed,"  added  she,  "  thai 
when  he  attempted  this  last  invasion,  some  upon  the  sea-coasi 
forsook  their  towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  and  lef 

*  D'Ewe3,  p.  483,  487,  488.     Townsend,  p.  66. 
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all  naked  and  exposed  to  his  entrance  :  but  I  swear  unto  you 
by  God,  if  I  knew  those  persons,  or  may  know  of  any  that 
shall  do  so  hereafter,  I  will  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to  be,  sc 
fearful  in  so  urgent  a  cause."  *  By  this  menace,  she  probably 
gave  the  people  to  understand,  that  she  would  execute  martial 
law  upon  such  cowards  ;  for  there  was  no  statute  by  which  a 
man  could  be  punished  for  changing  his  place  of  abode. 

The  king  of  France,  though  he  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  league  with  great  bravery  and  reputation,  though  he  had 
this  campaign  gained  considerable  advantages  over  them,  and 
though  he  was  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  English 
under  Norris,  who  carried  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  Brittany, 
was  become  sensible  that  he  never  could,  by  force  of  arms 
alone,  render  himself  master  of  his  kingdom.  The  nearer  ho 
seemed  by  his  military  successes  to  approach  to  a  full  pos 
session  of  the  throne,  the  more  discontent  and  jealousy  arose 
among  those  Romanists  who  adhered  to  him  ;  and  a  party 
was  formed  in  his  own  court  to  elect  some  Catholic  monarch 
of  the  royal  blood,  if  Henry  should  any  longer  refuse  to 
satisfy  them  by  declaring  his  conversion.  This  excellent 
prince  was  far  from  being  a  bigot  to  his  Sect ;  and  as  he 
deemed  these  theological  disputes  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
public  good,  he  had  secretly  determined,  from  the  beginning, 
to  come  some  time  or  other  to  the  resolution  required  of  him. 
He  had  found,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  that  the  Hu- 
gonots,  who  formed  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  part  of  his 
army,  were  such  determined  zealots,  that  if  he  had  at  that 
time  abjured  their  faith,  they  would  instantly  have  abandoned 
him  to  the  pretensions -and  usurpations  of  the  Catholics.  The 
more  bigoted  Catholics,  he  knew,  particularly  those  of  the 
league,  had  entertained  such  an  unsurmountable  prejudice 
against  his  person,  and  diifidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  even 
his  abjuration  would  not  reconcile  them  to  his  title  ;  and  he 
must  either  expect  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  throne,  or 
6e  admitted  to  it  on  such  terms  as  would  leave  him  little  more 
ihan  the  mere  shadow  of  royalty.  In  this  deUcate  situation, 
he  had  resolved  to  temporize  ;  to  retain  the  Hugonots  by  con- 
tinuing in  the  profession  of  their  religion  ;  to  gain  the  mod- 
erate Catholics  by  giving  them  hopes  of  his  conversion ;  to 
attach  both  to  his  person  by  conduct  and  success  ;  and  he 
fioped,  either  that  the  animosity  arising  from  war  against  the 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  466.    To-wnsend,  p.  48. 
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eague  would  make  them  drop  gradually  the  question  of 
religion,  or  that  he  might  in  time,  after  some  victories  ovei 
his  enemies,  and  some  conferences  with  divines,  make  finally, 
with  more  decency  and  dignity,  that  abjuration  which  must 
have  appeared  at  first  mean,  as  well  as  suspicious,  to  both 
parties. 

When  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theological  tenets 
merely  from  a  general  persuasion  or  prepossession,  they  are 
easily  induced,  by  any  motive  or  authority,  to  change  their 
faith  in  these  mysterious  subjects  ;  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English,  who,  during  some  reigns,  usually 
embraced,  without  scruple,  the  still  varying  religion  of  their 
sovereigns.  But  the  French  nation,  where  principles  had  so 
long  been  displayed  as  the  badges  of  faction,  and  where  each 
party  had  fortified  its  belief  by  an  animosity  against  the  other, 
were  not  found  so  pliable  or  inconstant ;  and  Henry  was  at 
last  convinced  that  the  Catholics  of  his  party  would  entirely 
abandon  him,  if  he  gave  them  not  immediate  satisfaction  in 
this  particular.  The  Hugonots  also,  taught  by  experience, 
clearly  saw  that  his  desertion  of  them  was  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  settlement ;  and  so  general  was  this 
persuasion  among  them,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Sully  pretends, 
even  the  divines  of  that  party  purposely  allowed  themselves 
to  be  worsted  in  the  disputes  and  conferences,  that  the  king 
might  more  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  their 
cause,  and  might  more  cordially  and  sincerely,  at  least  more 
Decently,  embrace  the  religion  which  it  was  so  much  his 
interest  to  believe.  If  this  self-denial,  in  so  tender  a  point, 
should  appear  incredible  and  supernatural  in  theologians,  it 
will,  •at  least,  be  thought  verj'  natural,  that  a  prince  so  little 
instructed  in  these  matters  as  Henry,  and  desirous  to  preserve 
his  sincerity,  should  insensibly  bend  his  opinion  to  the  neces- 
sity of  his  affairs,  and  should  believe  that  party  to  have  the 
best  arguments,  who  could  alone  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
kingdom.  All  circumstances,  therefore,  being  prepared  for 
this  great  event,  that  monarch  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  was  solemnly  received  by  the  French  prelates 
of  his  party  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  attached  to  the  Protestants 
chiefly  by  her  interests  and  the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  and 
who  seems  to  have  entertained  some  propensity  during  her 
whole  life  to  the  Catholic  superstition,  at  least  to  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  yet  pretended  to  be  extremely  displeased  with 
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this  abjuration  of  Henry  ;  and  she  wrote  him  an  angry  lettei 
reproaching  him  with  this  interested  change  of  his  religion. 
Sensible,  however,  that  the  league  and  the  king  of  Spain  were 
still  their  common  enemies,  she  hearkened  to  his  apologies  ; 
continued  her  succors  both  of  men  and  money  ;  and  formed  a 
new  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  stipulated  never  to  make 
peace  but  by  common  agreement. 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  France  and 
EngMnd  :  by  means  of  the  never-failing  pretence  of  religion, 
joined  to  the  influence  of  money,  Philip  excited  new  disorders 
in  Scotland,  and  gave  fresh  alarms  to  Elizabeth.  George 
Ker,  brother  to  Lord  Newbottle,  had  been  taken  while  he  was 
passing  secretly  into  Spain ;  and  papers  were  found  about 
him,  by  which  a  dangerous  conspiracy  of  some  Catholic  noble- 
men with  Philip  was  discovered.  The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol, 
and  Huntley,  the  heads  of  three  potent  families,  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Spanish  monarch ;  and  had  stipu- 
lated to  raise  all  their  forces  ;  to  join  them  to  a  body  of  Span- 
ish troops  which  Philip  promised  to  send  into  Scotland  ;  and 
after  reestablishing  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom,  to 
march  with  their  united  power  in  order  to  effect  the  same 
purpose  in  England.*  Graham  of  Fintry,  who  had  also 
entered  into  this  conspiracy,  was  taken,  and  arraigned,  and 
executed.  Elizabeth  sent  Lord  Borough  ambassador  into 
Scotland,  and  exhorted  the  king  to  exercise  the  same  severity 
on  the  three  earls,  to  confiscate  their  estates,  and  by  annexing' 
them  to  the  crown,  both  increase  his  own  demesnes,  and  set 
an  example  to  all  his  subjects  of  the  dangers  attending  treason 
and  rebellion.  The  advice  was  certainly  rational,  but  not 
easy  to  be  executed  by  the  small  revenue  and  limited  authority 
of  James.  He  desired,  therefore,  some  supply  from  her  of 
men  and  money ;  but  though  she  had  reason  to  deem  the 
prosecution  of  the  three  Popish  earls  a  common  cause,  she 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  the  least  assistance. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  she  bestowed  in  support- 
ing the  French  king  and  the  states,  would  have  sufficed  to 
execute  this  purpose,  more  immediately  essential  to  her  secu- 
rity ;  t  but  she  seems  ever  to  have  borne  some  degree  of 
malignity  to  James,  whom  she  hated,  both  as  her  heir,  and  as 
the  son  of  Mary,  her  hated  rival  and  competitor. 

*  Spotawood,  p.  391.     Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  190. 
+  Spotswood,  p.  393.    Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  235. 
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So  far  from  giving  James  assistance  to  prosecute  the  Catho- 
lic conspirators,  the  queen  rather  contributed  to  increase  his 
inquietude,  by  countenancing  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the 
earl  of  Bothvvell,*  a  nobleman  descended  from  a  natural  son 
of  James  V.  Bothwell  more  than  once  attempted  to  render 
himself  master  of  the  king's  person ;  and  being  expelled  the 
kingdom  for  these  traitorous  enterprises,  he  took  shelter  in 
England,  was  secretly  protected  by  the  queen,  and  lurked 
near  the  borders,  where  his  power  l«y,  ^ith  a  view  of  still 
committing  some  new  violence.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  an 
attempt  on  the  king  ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  the  English 
ambassador,  imposed  dishonorable  terms  upon  that  prince : 
but  James,  by  the  authority  of  the  con\ention  of  states,  annulled 
this  agreement  as  extorted  by  violence,  again  expelled  Both- 
well,  and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  England.  Elizabeth, 
pretending  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  never  executed 
the  treaties,  by  which  she  was  bound  to  deliver  up  all  rebels 
and  fugitives  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  [1594.]  During  these 
disordere,  increased  by  the  refractory  disposition  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, the  prosecution  of  the  Catholic  earls  remained  in  sus- 
pense ;  but  at  last  the  parliament  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  them,  and  the  king  prepared  himself  to  execute  it  by 
force  of  arms.  The  noblemen,  though  they  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  acted  by  the  king's  commission, 
found  themselves  hard  pressed  by  James  himself,  and  agreed 
on  certain  terms  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Bothwell,  being  detect- 
ed in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited  the  favor  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  obliged  to  take  shelter,  first  in  France,  then  in 
Italy,  where  he  died  some  years  after  in  great  poverty. 

The  established  authority  of  the  queen  secured  her  from  all 
such  attempts  as  James  was  exposed  to  from  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  subjects  ;  and  her  enemies  found  no  other 
means  of  giving  her  domestic  disturbance,  than  by  such  traitor- 
ous and  perfidious  machinations  as  ended  in  their-  own  dis- 
grace, and  in  the  ruin  of  their  criminal  instruments.  Eoderi- 
go  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domestic  physician  to  the  (^ueen,  being 
imprisoned  on  suspicion,  confessed  that  he  had  received  a 
bribe  to  poison  her  from  Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  who  had  i=uc« 
ceeded  Parma,  lately  deceased,  in  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands;  but  he  maintained,  that  he  had  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  cheat  Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  to 

•  Spotswood,  p.  2-57,  258. 
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fulfil  liis  engagement.  He  was,  however,  executed  for  the 
conspiracy ;  and  the  queen  complained  to  Philip  of  these 
dishonorable  attempts  of  his  ministers,  but  could  obtain  no  sat- 
isfaction.* York  and  Williams,  two  English  traitors,  were 
afterwards  executed  for  a  conspiracy  with  Ibarra,  equally 
atrocious.t 

Instead  of  avenging  herself  by  retaliating  in  a  Lke  man« 
ner,  Elizabeth  sought  a  more  honorable  vengeance,  by  sup- 
porting the  king  of  France,  and  assisting  him  in  finally  break- 
ing the  force  of  the  league,  which,  after  the  conversion  of  that 
monarch,  went  daily  to  decay,  and  was  threatened  with  speedy 
ruin  and  dissolution.  Norris  commanded  the  English  forces 
in  Brittany,  and  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  Quimper- 
corentin,  and  Brest,  towns  garrisoned  by  Spanish  forces.  In 
every  action,  the  English,  though  they  had  so  long  enjoyed 
domestic  peace,  discovered  a  strong  military  disposition ;  and 
the  queen,  though  herself  a  heroine,  found  more  frequent 
occasion  to  reprove  her  generals  for  encouraging  their  temer- 
ity, than  for  countenancing  their  fear  oi  caution  :  f  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  her  brave  admiral,  perished,  with  many  others, 
before  Brest.  Morlaix  had  been  promised  to  the  English  for 
a  place  of  retreat ;  but  the  duke  d'Aumont,  the  French  gen- 
eral, eluded  this  promise,  by  making  it  be  inserted  in  the 
capitulation  that  none  but  Catholics  should  be  admitted  into 
that  city. 

Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long  carried  on 
hostilities  with  Philip,  was  at  last  provoked,  by  the  taking  of 
Chatglet  and  Dourlens,  and  the  attack  of  Cambray,  to  declare 
war  against  that  monarch.  Elizabeth,  being  threatened  with 
a  new  invasion  in  England,  and  with  an  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, recalled  most  of  her  forces,  and  sent  Norris  to  command 
in  this  latter  kingdom.  Finding  also  that  the  French  league 
was  almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  that  the  most  considerable 
leaders  had  made  an  accommodation  with  their  prince,  she 
thought  that  he  could  well  support  himself  by  his  own  force 
and  valor  ;  and  she  began  to  be  more  sparing  in  his  cause 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  subjects. 

.  Some  disgusts  which  she  had  received  from  the  states, 
ioined  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  frugal  minister,  Burleigh, 
made  her  also  inclined  to  diminish  her  charges  on  that  side  ; 

•  Camden,  p.  677.      Birch's  Negot.  p.  15.     Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  381. 
+  Camden,  p.  682.  J  Camden,  p.  678. 
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and  she  even  demanded  by  her  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley,  to  be  reimbursed  all  the  money  which  she  had  expended 
in  supporting  them.  The  states,  besides  alleging  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty,  by  which  they  were  not  bound  to  repay 
her  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  pleaded  their  present  pov- 
erty and  distress,  the  great  superiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  difficulty  in  supporting  the  war  ;  much  more  in  saving 
money  to  discharge  their  encumbrances.  [1595.]  After  much 
negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which  the  states  en- 
gaged to  free  the  queen  immediately  from  the  charge  of  the 
English  auxiliaries,  computed  at  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
to  pay  her  annually  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  some  years ;  to 
assist  her  with  a  certain  number  of  ships  ;  and  to  conclude  no 
peace  or  treaty  without  her  consent.  They  also  bound  them- 
selves, on  finishing  a  peace  with  Spain,  to  pay  her  annually  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  four  years ;  but  on 
this  condition,  that  the  payment  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  de- 
mands, and  that  they  should  be  supplied,  though  at  their  own 
charge,  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  auxiliaries  from  Eng- 
land.* 

[1596.]  The  queen  still  retained  in  her  hands  the  caution- 
ary towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rising  powei 
of  the  states  ;  and  she  committed  the  important  trust  of 
Flushing  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valor  in  the  Low  Countries.  She  gave 
him  the  preference  to  Essex,  who  expected  so  honorable  a 
command ;  and  though  this  nobleman  was  daily  rising,  both  ui 
reputation  with  the  people,  and  favor  with  herself,  the  queen, 
who  was  commonly  reserved  in  the  advancement  of  her 
courtiers,  thought  proper  on  this  occasion  to  give  him  a  refusal. 
Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  was  sent  over  to  France  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  English,  with  which  Elizabeth,  by  a  new 
treaty  concluded  with  Henry,  engaged  to  supply  that  prince. 
Some  stipulations  for  mutual  assistance  were  formed  by  the 
treaty  ;  and  all  former  engagements  were  renewed. 

[1597.]  This  body  of  English  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
panse of  the  French  king ;  yet  did  Henry  esteem  the  supply  of 
considerable  advantage,  on  account  of  the  great  reputation  ac- 
quired by  the  English,  in  so  many  fortunate  enterprises  under- 
taken against  the  common  enemy.  In  the  great  battle  of 
Toumholt,  gained  this  campaign  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  Eng- 

•  Camden,  p.  SS6. 
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lish  auxiliaries  arider  Sir  Francis  Vere  and  Sir  Robert  Sidney 
had  acquired  honor  ;  and  the  success  of  that,  day  was  univer- 
sally  ascribed  to  their  discipline  and  valor. 

Though  Elizabeth,  at  a  considerable  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  made  war  against  Philip  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  the  most  severe  blows  which  she  gave  him,  were 
by  those  naval  enterprises  which  either  she  or  her  subjects 
scarcely  ever  intermitted  during  oqe  season.  In  1594,  Rich- 
ard Hawkins,  son  of  Sij-  John,  the  famous  navigator,  procured 
the  queen's  commission,  and  sailed  with  three  ships  to  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  but  his  voyag-e  proved 
unfortunate,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  coast 
of  Chili.  James  Lancaster  was  supplied  the  same  year  with 
three  ships  and  a  pinnace  by  the  merchants  of  London :  and 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  adventure.  He  took  thirty-nine 
ships  of  the  enemy;  and  not  content  with  this  success,  he 
made  an  attack  on  Fernambouc,  in  Brazil,  where  he  knew 
great  treasures  were  at  that  tinie  lodged.  As  he  approached 
the  shore,  he  saw  it  lined  with  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  nowise  daunted  at  this  appearance,  he  placed  the  stoutest 
of  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  them  to  row  with  such  vio- 
lence on  the  landing-place  as  to  split  them  in  pieces.  By  this 
bold  action  he  both  deprived  his  men  of  all  resource  but  in 
victory,  and  terrified  the  enemy,  who  fled  after  a  short  resist- 
ance. Hie  returned  home  witli  the  treasure  which  he  had  so 
bravely  acquired.  In  1595,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  queen's  friendship  by  an  intrigue  with  a 
maid  of  honor,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  this 
misdemeanor,  no  sooner  recovered  fiis  liberty,  than  he  was 
pushed  by  his  active  and  enterprising  genius  to  attempt  some 
great  action.  The  success  of  the  first  Spanish  adventurers 
against  Mexico  and  Peru  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity  in 
Europe  ;  and  a  prepossession  universally  took  place,  that  in 
the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  called  Guiana,  a  country 
as  yet  undiscovered,  there  were  mines  and  treasures  far 
exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or  Pizarro  had  met  with.  Ra- 
leigh, whose  turn  of  mind  was  somewhat  romantic  and  extrav- 
agant, undertook  at  his  own  charge  the  discovery  of  this 
wonderful  country.  Having  taken  the  small  town  of  St, 
l«seph,  in  the  Isle  of  Trinidado,  where  he  found  no  riches, 
he  left  his  ship,  and  sailed  up  the  River  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces, 
but  without  meeting  any  thing  to  answer  his  expectations.  On 
his  return,  he  published  an  account  of  the  Country,  full  of  the 
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grossest  and  most  palpable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to 
be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.* 

The  same  year,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins 
undertook  a  more  importeint  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America ;  and  they  carried  with  them  six  ships 
of  the  queen's  and  twenty  more,  which  either  were  fitted  out 
at  their  own  charge,  or  were  furnished  them  by  private  adven- 
turers. Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  was  appointed  commande. 
of  the  land  forces  which  they  carried  on  board.  Their  first 
design  was  to  attempt  Porto  Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a  rich 
carrack  was  at  that  time  stationed ;  but  as  they  had  not  pre- 
served the  requisite  secrecy,  a  pinnace,  having  strayed  from 
the  fleet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  betrayed  the  inten- 
tions of  the  English.  Preparations  were  made  in  that  island 
for  their  reception  ;  and  the  English  fleet,  notwithstanding  the 
brave  assault  which  they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulsed  v^ith 
loss.  Hawkins  soon  after  died,  and  Drake  pursued  his  voyage 
to  Nombre  di  Dios,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  where,  having 
landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to  pass  forward  to  Panama,  with 
a  view  of  plundering  that  place,  or,  if  he  found  such  a  scheme 
practicable,  of  keeping  and  fortifying  it.  But  he  met  not  with 
the  same  facility  which  had  attended  his  first  enterprises  in 
those  parts.  The  Spaniards,  taught  by  experience,  had  every 
where  fortified  the  passes,  and  had  stationed  troops  in  the 
woods,  who  so  infested  the  English  by  continual  alarms  and 
skirmishes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return,  without  being 
able  to  effect  any  thing.  Drake  himself,  from  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  climate,  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  his  disappointment,  was  seized  with  a  distemper  of 
which  he  soon  after  died.  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  took  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  a  weak  condition :  and 
after  having  fought  a  battle  near  Cuba  with  a  Spanish  fleet, 
of  which  the  event  was  not  decisive,  he  returned  to  England. 
The  Spaniards .  suffered  some  loss  from  this  enterprise  but 
the  English  reaped  no  profit.t 

The  bad  success  of  this  enterprise  in  the  Indies  made  the 
English  rather  attempt  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe, 
where  they  heard  Philip  was  making  great  preparations  for  a 
new  invasion  of  England.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  at 
Plymouth,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  vessels,  seven- 
teen of  which  were  capital  ships  of  war,  the  rest  tenders  and 

*  C^nden,  p.  SSi.  t  Monson,  p.  167. 
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small  vessels :  twenty  ships  were  added  by  the  Hollanders. 
In  this  fleet  there  were  computed  to  be  embarked  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers,  a  thousand  volunteers,  and 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  seamen  besides 
the  Dutch.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Essex ;  the  navy  by  Lord  Effingham,  high  admiral.  Both 
these  commanders  had  expended  great  sums  of  their  own  in 
the  armament ;  for  such  was  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
Sir  George  Carew,  and  Sir  Coniers  Clifford  had  commands  in 
this  expedition,  and.  were  appointed  council  to  the  general  and 
admiral.* 

The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  first  of  June,  1596  ;  and  meeting 
with  a  fair  wind,  bent  its  course  to  Cadiz,  at  which  place,  by 
sealed  orders  delivered  to  all  the  captains,  the  general  rendez- 
vous was  appointed.  They  sent  before  them  some  armed 
tenders,  which  intercepted  every  ship  that  could  carry  intelli- 
gence to  the  enemy  ;  and  they  themselves  were  so  fortunate, 
when  they  came  near  Cadiz,  as  to  take  an  Irish  vessel,  by 
which  they  learned  that  that  port  was  full  of  merchant  ships: 
of  great  value,  and  that  the  Spaniards  lived  in  perfect  security, 
without  any  apprehensions  of  an  enemy.  This  intelligence 
much  encouraged  the  English  fleet,  and  gave  them  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  enterprise. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebastian's,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Island  of  Cadiz,  it  was,  upon  deliberation, 
resolved  by  the  council  of  war  to  attack  the  ships  and  galleya 
in  the  bay.  This  attempt  was  deemed  rash  ;  and  the  admiral 
himself,  who  was  cautious  in  his  temper,  had  entertained  greal 
scruples  with  regard  to  it :  but  Essex  strenuously  recom- 
nended  the  enterprise ;  and  when  he  found  the  resolution  at 
ast  taken,  he  threw  his  hat  into  the  sea,  and  gave  symptoms 
(f  the  most  extravagant  joy.  He  felt,  however,  a  great 
.jiortification,  when  Effingham  informed  him,  that  the  queen, 
«inxious  for  his  safety,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  youthful 
iirdor,  had  secretly  given  orders  that  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  command  the  van  in  the  attack.t  That  duty  waa 
performed  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  , 
but  Essex  no  sooner  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  than  he 
forgot  the  promise  which  the  admiral  had  exacted  from  him. 
to  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet ;  he  broke  through  and  presset 

*  Camden,  p.  S91,  t  Monson,  p.  196. 
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forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  Emulation  for  glory 
avidity  of  plunder,  animosity  against  the  Spaniards,  proved 
incentives  to  every  one  ;  and  the  enemy  was  soon  obliged  to 
slip  anchor,  and  retreat  farther  into  the  bay,  where  they  ran 
many  of  their  ships  aground.  Essex  then  landed  his  men  at 
the  fort  of  Puntal,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Cadiz,  which  the  impetuous  valor  of  the  English  soon  carried 
sword  in  hand.  The  generosity  of  Essex,  not  inferior  to  his 
valor,  made  him  stop  the  slaughter,  and  treat  his  prisoners 
with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  even  affability  and  kindness. 
The  English  made  rich  plunder  in  the  city  ;  but  missed  of  a 
much  richer  by  the  resolution  which  the  duke  of  Medina,  the 
Spanish  admiral,  took  of  setting  fire  to  the  ships,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  fallii:;g  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
computed,  that  the  loss  which  the  Spaniards  sustained  in  this 
enterprise  amounted  to  twenty  millions  of  ducats  ;  *  besides 
the  indignity  which  that  proud  and  ambitious  people  sufiered 
from  the  sacking  of  one  of  their  chief  cities,  and  destroying 
in  their  harbor  a  fleet  of  such  force  and  value. 

Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this  great  success  only 
as  a  step  to  future  achievements :  he  insisted  on  keeping  pos- 
session of  Cadiz ;  and  he  undertook,  with  four  hundred  men 
and  three  months'  provisions,  to  defend  the  place,  till  succors 
should  arrive  from  England ;  but  all  the  other  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  satisfied  with  the  honor  which  they  had  acquired  ; 
and  were  impatient  to  return  home,  in  order  to  secure  their 
plunder.  Every  other  proposal  of  Essex  to  annoy  the  enemy 
met  with  a  like  reception ;  his  scheme  for  intercepting  the 
carracks  at  the  Azores,  for  assaulting  the  Groine,  for  taking 
St.  Andero  and  St.  Sebastian  :  and  the  English,  finding  it  so 
difficult  to  drag  this  impatient  warrior  from  the  enemy,  at  last 
left  him  on  the  Spanish  coast,  attended  by  very  few  ships 
He  complained  much  to  the  queen  of  their  want  of  spirit  in 
this  enterprise  ;  nor  was  she  pleased,  that  they  had  returned 
without  attempting  to  intercept  the  Indian  fleet ;  t  but  the 
great  success,  in  the  enterprise  on  Cadiz,  had  covered  all  their 
miscarriages :  and  that  princess,  though  she  admired  the  lofty 
genius  of  Essex,  could  not  forbear  expressing  an  esteem  for 
the  other  officers.|  The  admiral  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham ;    and  his  promotion  gave  great  disgust  to  Essex.§     Irt 

*  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

t  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.  {  Camden,  p.  593. 
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the  preamble  of  the  patent  it  was  said,  that  the  new  dignity 
was  conferred  on  him  on  account  of  his  good  services  in 
taking  Cadiz,  and  destroying  the  Spanish  ships  ;  a  merit  which 
Essex  pretended  to  belong  solely  to  himself :  and  he  offered  to 
maintain  this  plea  by  single  combat  against  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, or  his  sons,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

The  achievements  in  the  subsequent  year  proved  not  so 
fortunate  ;  but  as.  the  Indian  fleet  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
English,  Philip  had  still  reason  to  see  the  great  hazard  and 
disadvantage  of  that  war  in  which  he  was  engEiged,  and  the 
superiority  which,  the  English,  by  their  naval  power  and  their 
situation,  had  acquired  over  him.  The  queen,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Spaniards,  though  their  fleets  were 
so  much  shattered  and  destroyed  by  the  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
were  preparing  a  squadron  at  Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  and  were 
marching  troops  thither,  with  a  view  of  making,  a  desceilt  in 
Ireland,  was  resolved  to  prevent  their  enterprise,  and  to 
destroy  the  shipping  in  these  harbors.  She  prepared  a  large 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were 
her  own  ships,  forty-three  were  smaller  vessels,  and  the  rest 
tenders  and  victuallers  :  she  embarked  on  board  this  fleet  five 
thousand  new-levied  soldiers,  and  added  a  thousand  veteran 
troops,  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere  brought  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  earl  of  Essex,  commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  was  at  the  head  of  one  squadron ;  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  another  ;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  of  the  third  :  Lord  Mountjoy  commanded  the  land 
forces  under  Essex  :  Vere  was  appointed  marshal :  Sir  George 
Carew  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  and  Sir  Christopher  Blount 
first  colonel.  The  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton^  the 
Lords  Grey,  Cromwell,  and  Rich,  with  several  other  persons 
of  distinction,  embarked  as  volunteers.  Essex  declared  his 
resolution  either  to  destroy  the  new  armada  which  threatened 
England,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

This  powerful  fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth  ;  but  were  no 
Booner  out  of  harbor  than  they  met  with  a  furious  storm,  which 
shattered  and  dispersed  them ;  and  before  they  could  be 
refitted,  Essex  found  that  tlieir  provisions  were  so  far  spent, 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  carry  so  numerous  an  army  along 
with  him.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  all  the  soldiers,  except 
the  thousand  veterans  under  Vere ;  and  laying  aside  all 
ihoughts  of  attacking  Ferrol  or  the  Groine,  he  confined  the 
object  of  his  expedition  to  the  intercepting  of  the  Indian  flbet ; 
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which  had  at  first  heen  considered  only  as  the  second  enter- 
prise which  he  was  to  attempt. 

The  Indian  fleet  in  that  age,  by  reason  of  the  imperfection 
of  navigation,  had  a  stated  course,  as  well  as  season,  both  in 
their  going  out  and  in  their  return  ;  and  there  were  certain 
islands  at  which,  as  at  fixed  stages,  they  always  touched,  and 
where  they  took  in  water  and  provisions.  The  Azores  being 
one  of  these  places  where  about  this  time  the  fleet  was  expected, 
Essex  bent  his  course  thither ;  and  he  informed  Raleigh,  that 
he,  on  his  arrival,  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of  these 
islands.  By  some  accident,  the  squadrons  were  separated ; 
and  Raleigh,  arriving  first  before  Fayal,  thought  it  more  pru 
dent,  after  waiting  some  time  for  the  general,  to  begin  the 
attack  alone,  lest  the  inhabitants  should,  by  further  delay,  have 
leisure  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence.  He  succeeded 
in  the  enterprise  ;  but  Essex,  jealous  of  Raleigh,  expressed 
great  displeasure  at  his  conduct,  and  construed  it  as  an  inten- 
tion of  robbing  the  general  of  the  glory  which  attended  that 
action :  he  cashiered,  therefore,  Sidney,  Bret,  Berry,  and 
Others,  who  had  concurred  in  the  attempt :  and  would  have 
proceeded  to  inflict  the  same  punishment  on  Raleigh  himself, 
had  not  Lord  Thomas  Howard  interposed  with  his  good 
offices,  and  persuaded  Raleigh,  though  high-spirited,  to  make 
submissions  to  the  general.  Essex,  who  was  placable,  as  well 
as  hasty  and  passionate,  was  soon  appeased,  and  both  received 
Raleigh  into  favor,  and  restored  the  other  ofiicers  to  their 
commands.*  This  incident,  however,  though  the  quarrel  was 
seemingly  accommodated,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that 
violent  animosity  which  afterwards  took  place  between  these 
two  gallant  commanders. 

Essex  made  next  a  disposition  proper  for  intercepting  the 
Indian  galleons ;  and  Sir  William  Monson,  whose  station  was 
the  most  remote  of  the  fleet,  having  fallen  in  with  them,  made 
the  signals  which  had  been  agreed  on.  That  able  officer,  ir 
his  Memoirs,  ascribes  Essex's  failure,  when  he  was  so  near 
attaining  so  mighty  an  advantage,  to  his  want  of  experience 
in  seamanship  ;  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  errors 
committed  by  that  nobleman,  appears  very  reasonable  as  well 
as  candid  .t"  The  Spanish  fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them,  made  all  the  sail  possible  to  the  Terceras,  and  got 
"nto  the  safe  and  well-fortified  harbor  of  Angra,  before  tho 

*  Monaon,  p.  173.  t  Monson,  p.  174. 
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English  fleet  could  overtake  them.  Essex  intercepted  only 
three  ships;  which,  however,  were  so  rich,  as  to  repay  all  the 
charges  of  the  expedition. 

The  causes  of  the  miscarriage  in  this  enterprise  were  much 
canvassed  in  England,  upon  the  return  of  the  fleet;  and 
though  the  courtiers  took  part  differently,  as  they  affected 
either  Essex  or  Raleigh,  the  people  in  general,  who  bore  an 
extreme  regard  to  the  gallantry,  spirit,  and  generosity  of  the 
former,  were  inclined  to  justify  every  circumstance  of  his 
conduct.  The  queen,  who  loved  the  one  as  much  as  she 
esteemed  the  other,  maintained  a  kind  of  neutrality,  and 
endeavored  to  share  her  favors  with  an  impartial  hand  between 
.he  parties.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  second  son  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
was  a  courtier  of  promising  hopes,  much  connected  with 
Raleigh ;  and  she  made  him  secretary  of  state,  preferably  to 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  whom  Essex  recommended  for  that 
office.  But  not  to  disgust  Essex,  she  promoted  him  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  marshal  of  England  ;  an  office  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Essex 
might  perceive  from  this  conduct,  that  she  never  intended 
to  give  him  the  entire  ascendant  over  his  rivals,  and  might 
thence  learn  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  caution.  But 
his  temper  was  too  high  for  submission  ;  his  behavior  too  open 
and  candid  to  practise  the  arts  of  a  court ;  and  his  free  sallies, 
while  they  rendered  him  but  more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
good  judges,  gave  his  enemies  many  advantages  against  him. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  successful,  having  exhausted 
the  queen's  exchequer,  she  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  par- 
liament ;  where  Yelverton,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons.*  Elizabeth  took  care,  by  the  mouth 
of  ^ir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord  keeper,  to  inform  this  assembly 
of  the  necessity  of  a  supply.  She  said,  that  the  wars  formerly 
waged  in  Europe  had  commonly  been  conducted  by  the 
parties  without  further  view  than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at 
most  a  province,  from  each  other ;  but  the  object  of  the 
present  hostilities,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than 
utterly  to  bereave  England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  hei 
independence  :  that  these  blessings,  however,  she  herself  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  preserve,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  the  pope, 
and  the  Spanish  tyrant,  and  all  the  mischievous  designs  of  all 
her  enemies :  that  in  this  contest  she  had  disbursed  a  sum  triple 

•  See  note  HH,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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to  all  the  parliamentary  supplies  granteJ  her ;  and,  besides 
expending  her  ordinary  revenues,  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
many  of  the  crown  lands :  and  that  she  could  not  doubt  but 
her  subjects,  in  a  cause  where  their  own  honor  and  interest 
were  so  deeply  concerned,  would  willingly  contribute  to  such 
moderate  taxations  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon defence.*  The  parliament  granted  her  three  subsidies 
and  six  fifteenths  ;  the  same  supply  which  had  been  given 
four  years  before,  but  which  had  then  appeared  so  unusual, 
that  they  had  voted  it  should  never  afterwards  be  regarded  as 
a  precedent. 

The  commons,  this  session,  ventured  to  engage  in  two  con 
troversies  about  forms  with  the  house  of  peers  ;  a  prelude  to 
those  encroachments  which,  as  they  assumed  more  courage, 
they  afterwards  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
They  complained,  that  the  lords  failed  in  civility  to  them,  by 
receiving  their  messages  sitting  with  their  hats  on  ;  and  that 
the  keeper  returned  an  answer  in  the  same  negligent  posture  : 
but  the  upper  house  proved,  to  their  full  satisfaction,  that  they 
were  not  entitled,  by  custom  and  the  usage  of  parliament,  to  any 
more  respect.t  Some  amendments  had  been  made  by  the 
lords  to  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  commons  ;  and  these  amend- 
ments were  written  on  parchment,  and  returned  with  the  bill 
to  the  commons.  The  lower  house  took  umbrage  at  the 
novelty  :  they  pretended  that  these  amendments  ought  to  have 
been  written  on  paper,  not  on  parchment ;  and  they  com- 
plained of  this  innovation  to  the  peers.  The  peers  replied, 
that  they  expected  not  such  a  /rivolous  objection  from  the 
gravity  of  the  house  ;  and  that  it  was  not  material,  whether 
the  amendments  were  written  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  nor 
whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or  brown.  The  com- 
mons were  offended  at  this  reply,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
mockery  of  them  ;  and  they  complained  of  it,  though  without 
obtaining  any  satisfaction. if 

An  application  was  made,  by  way  of  petition,  to  the  queen 
from  the  lower  house,  against  monopolies ;  an  aluse  which 
had  risen  to  an  enormous  height ;  and  they  recei\  ed  a  gra- 
cious though  a  general  answer ;  for  which  they  returned 
their  thankful  acknowledgments.^  But  not  to  give  them  too 
much  encouragement  in  such  applications,  she  told  them,  in 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  525,  527.     Townsend,  p.  79. 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  639,  540,  680,  685.    Townsend,  p.  93,  94,  95. 

i  D'Ewes,  p.  676,  677.  ^  D'Ewes,  p,  670,  673. 
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the  speech  which  she  delivered  at  their  dissolution,  "  that  with 
regard  to  these  patents,  she  hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving 
subjects  would  not  take  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the 
chief  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  peari 
in  her  crown  and  diadem ;  but  that  they  would  rather  leave 
these  matters  to  her  disposal."*  The  commons  also  tooj 
notice,  this  session,  of  some  transactions  in  the  court  of  higl 
commission  ;  but  not  till  they  had  previously  obtained  permis 
sion  from  her  majesty  to  that  purpose .+ 

[1598.]  Elizabeth  had  reason  to  foresee,  that  parlia- 
mentary supplies  would  now  become  more  necessary  to  her 
than  ever  ;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  war  with  Spain 
would  thenceforth  lie  upon  England.  Henry  had  received  an 
overture  for  .peace  with  Philip ;  but  before  he  would  proceed 
to  a  negotiation,  he  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  his  allies,  the 
queen  and  the  states  ;  that,  if  possible,  a  general  pacification 
might  be  made  by  common  agreement.  These  two  powers 
sent  ambassadors  to  France,  in  order  to  remonstrate  against 
peace  ;  the  queen.  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  and  Henry  Herbert ;  the 
states,  Justin  Nassau  and  John  Barnevelt.  Henry  said  to  these 
ministers,  that  his  early  education  had  been  amidst  war  and 
danger,  and  he  had  passed  the  whole  course  of  his  life  either 
in  arms  or  in  military  preparations :  that  after  the  proofs 
which  he  had  given  of  his  alacrity  in  the  field,  no  one  could 
doubt  but  he  would  willingly,  for  his  part,  have  continued  in 
a  course  of  life  to  which  he  was  now  habituated,  till  the 
common  enemy  were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  no  longer 
to  give  umbrage  either  to  hiijti  or  to  his  allies  :  that  no  private 
interests  of  his  own,  not  even  those  of  his  people,  nothing  but 
the  most  invincible  necessity,  could  ever  induce  him  to  think 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Philip,  or  make  him  embrace  meas- 
ures not  entirely  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  all  his  con- 
federates :  that  his  kingdom,  torn  with  the  convulsions  and 
civil  wars  of  near  half  a  century,  required  some  interval  of 
repose,  ere  it  could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  might  sustain 
itself,  much  more  support  its  allies :  that  after  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  were  composed  to  tranquillity  and  accustomed  1o 
obedience,  after  his  finances  were  brought  into  order,  and 
after  agriculture  and  the  arts  were  restored.  Prance,  instead 
of  being  a  burden,  as  at  present,  to  her  confederates,  would 
be  able  to  lend  them  effectual  succor,  and  amply  to  repay 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  517.  +  D'Ewes,  p.  657,  658. 
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them  all  the  assistance  which  she  had  received  during  her 
calamities  :  and  that,  if  the  ambition  of  Spain  would  not  at 
present  grant  them  such  terms  as  they  should  think  reason- 
able, he  hoped  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  should  attain  such  a 
situation  as  would  enable  him  to  mediate  more  effectually, 
and  with  more  decisive  authority,  in  their  behalf. 

The  ambassadors  were  sensible  that  these  reasons  were  not 
feigned  ;  and  they  therefore  remonstrated  with  the  less  vehe- 
mence against  the  measures  which,  they  saw,  Henry  was 
determined  to  pursue.  The  states  knew  that  that  monarch 
was  interested  never  to  permit  their  final  ruin  ;  and  having 
received  private  assurances  that  he  would  still,  notwithstanding 
the  peace,  give  them  assistance  both  of  men  and  money,  they 
were  well  pleased  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with  him. 
His  greatest  concern  was  to  give  satisfaction  to  Elizabeth  for 
this  breach  of  treaty.  He  had  a  cordial  esteem  for  that  prin- 
cess, a  sympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gratitude  for  the  extra- 
ordinary favors  which  he  had  received  from  her  during  his 
greatest  difficulties  :  and  he  used  every  expedient  to  apologize 
and  atone  for  that  measure  which  necessity  extorted  from 
him.  But  as  Spain  refused  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  as  a  free 
state,  and  EUzabeth  would  not  negotiate  without  her  ally, 
Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  at  Vervins  a  separate 
peace,  by  which  he  recovered  possession  of  all  the  places 
seized  by  Spain  during  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  and  pro- 
cured to  himself  leisure  to  pursue  the  domestic  settlement  of 
his  kingdom.  His  capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace  was  not 
inferior  to  his  military  talents ;  and  in  a  little  time,  by  his 
frugality,  order,  and  wise  government,  he  raised  France  from 
the  desolation  and  misery  in  which  she  was  involved,  to  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  she  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew  that  she  could  also,  whenever  she  pleased, 
finish  the  war  on  equitable  terms  ;  and  that  Philip,  having  nc 
claims  upon  her,  would  be  glad  to  free  himsejf  from  an  enemy 
who  had  foiled  him  in  every  contest,  and  who  still  had  it  so 
much  in  her  power  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arms. 
Some  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  particularly  the  treasurer, 
advised  her  to  embrace  pacific  measures  ;  and  set  before  her 
the  advantages  of  tranquillity,  security,  and  frugality,  as  more 
considerable  than  any  success  which  could  attend  the  great- 
est victories.  But  this  high-spirited  princess,  though  at  first 
averse  to  war,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  such  an  ascendant 
over  the  enemy,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  stop  the  course  of 
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her  prosperous  fortune.  She  considered,  that  her  situation 
and  her  past  victories  had  given  her  entire  security  against 
anj'  dangerous  invasion ;  and  the  war  must  thenceforth  be 
conducted  by  sudden  enterprises  and  naval  expeditions,  in 
which  she  possessed  an  undoubted  superiority  :  that  the  weak 
condition  of  Philip  in  the  Indies  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the 
most  durable  advantages ;  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  treasure 
by  sea  afforded  a  continual  prospect  of  important,  though 
more  temporary  successes  :  that  after  his  peace  with  France, 
if  she  also  should  consent  to  an  accommodation,  he  would  be 
able  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  revolted  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  which,  though  they  had  surprisingly  increased 
their  power  by  commerce  and  good  government,  were  still 
unable,  if  not  supported  by  their  confederates,  to  maintain 
war  against  so  potent  a  monarch  :  and  that  as  her  defence  of 
that  commonwealth  was  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  it 
was  unsafe,  as  well  as  dishonorable,  to  abandon  its  cause  till 
she  had  placed  it  in  a  state  of  greater  security. 

These  reasons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  her  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  v^hose  passion  for  glory,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents,  made  him  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  war,  from 
which  he  expected  to  reap  so  much  advantage  and  distinction. 
The  rivalship  between  this  nobleman  and  Lord  Burleigh  made 
each  pf  them  insist  the  more  strenuously  on  his  own  counsel ; 
but  as  Essex's  person  was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  his 
advice  conformable  to  her  inclinations,  the  favorite  seemed 
daily  to  acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  minister.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  caution  and  self-command  equal  to  his  shining 
qualities,  he  would  have  so  rivetted  himself  in  the  queen's  con- 
fidence, that  none  of  his  enemies  had  ever  been  able  to  im- 
peach his  credit :  but  his  lofty  spirit  could  ill  submit  to  that 
implicit  deference  which  her  temper  required,  and  which  she 
had  ever  be,en  accustomed  to  receive  from  all  her  subjects. 
Being  once  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  her  about  the  choice  of 
a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in  the  argument, 
that  he  entirely  forgot  the  rules  both  of  duty  and  civility,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her 
anger,  naturally  prompt  and  violent,  rose  at  this  provocation 
and  she  instantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  adding  a  passion- 
ate expression  suited  to  his  impertinence.  Instead  of  recol- 
lecting himself,  and  making  the  submissions  due  to  her  sex 
and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore,  thai 
he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were  it  from  Henry  VIII.  him 
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eelf ;  and  he  immediately  withdrew  from  court.  Egerton,  th« 
chancellor,  who  loved  Essex,  exhorted  him  to  repair  his  indiscre- 
tion by  proper  acknowledgments  ;  and  entreated  him  not  to  give 
that  triumph  to  his  enemies,  that  affliction  to  his  friends,  which 
must  ensue  from  his  supporting  a  contest  with  his  soverei^ 
and  deserting  the  service  of  his  country :  but  Essex  was  deeply 
stung  with  the  dishonor  which  he  had  received ;  and  seemed 
to  think,  that  an  insult  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  woman, 
was  become  a  mortal  affront  when  it  came  from  his  sover- 
eign. "  If  the  vilest  of  all  indignities,"  said  he,  "  is  done  me, 
does  religion  enforce  me  to  sue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God  require 
it  ?  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it  ?  Why  >  Cannot  princes  err  ?  Can- 
not subjects  receive  wrong  ?  Is  an  earthly  power  infinite  .■'  Par- 
don me,  my  lord ;  I  can  never  subscribe  to  these  principles.  Let 
Solomon's  fool  laugh  when  he  is  stricken ;  let  those  that  mean  to 
make  their  profit  of  princes,  show  no  sense  of  princes'  injuries : 
let  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth,  that  do 
not  believe  an  absolute  infiniteness  in  heaven  : "  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  lay  under  the  reproach  of  impiety.)  "  As  for  me,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  have  received  wrong,  I  feel  it :  my  cause  is  good, 
I  know  it ;  and  whatsoever  happens,  all  the  powers  on  earth 
can  never  exert  more  strength  and  constancy  in  oppressing, 
than  I  can  show  in  sufiering  every  thing  that  can  or  shall  he- 
imposed  upon  me.  Your  lordship,  in  the  beginning  of  your 
letter,  makes  me  a  player,  and  yourself  a  looker  on  :  and  me 
a  player  of  my  own  game,  so  you  may  see  more  than  I :  but 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  since  you  do  but  see,  and  I  do 
suffer,  I  must  of  necessitj-  feel  more  than  you."  * 

This  spirited  letter  was  shown  by  Essex  to  his  friends,  and 
they  were  so  imprudent  as  to  disperse  copies  of  it ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  additional  provocation,  the  queen's  partiality 
was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in  his  former  favor ; 
and  her  kindness  to  him  appeared  rather  to  have  acquired 
new  force  from  this  short  interval  of  anger  and  resentment. 
The  death  of  Burleigh,  his  antagonist,  which  happened  abou 
the  same  time,  seemed  to  insure  him  constant  possession  of 
the  queen's  confidence ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  in- 
discretion could  thenceforth  have  shaken  his  well-established 
credit.  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced  age ;  and,  by  a 
rare  fortune   was  equally  regretted  by  his  sovereign  and  the 

*  See  note  II,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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people.  He  had  risen  gradually  from  small  beginnings  by  the 
mere  force  of  merit;  and  though  his  authority  was  never 
entirely  absolute  or  uncontrolled  with  the  queen,  he  was  still, 
during  the  course  of  near  forty  years,  regarded  as  her  princir 
pa!  minister.  None  of  her  other  inclinations  or  affections 
could  ever  overcome  her  confidence  in  so  useful  a  counsel- 
lor ;  and  as  he  had  had  the  generosity  or  good  sense  to  pay 
assiduous  court  to  her  during  her  sister's  reign,  when  It  was 
dangerous  to  appear  her  friend,  she  thought  herself  bound 
in  gratitude,  when  she  mounted  the  throne,  to  persevere  in 
her  attachments  to  him.  He  seems  not  to  have  possessed 
any  shining  talents  of  address,  eloquence,  or  imagination ; 
and  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  solidity  of  understanding, 
probity  of  manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  busi- 
ness ;  virtues  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to 
attain  high  stations,  do  certainly  qualify  him  best  for  filling 
them.  Of  all  the  queen's  ministers  he  alone  left  a  considerable 
fortune  to  his  posterity ;  a  fortune  not  acquired  by  rapine  or 
(oppression,  but  gained  by  the  regular  profits  of  his  offices,  and 
preserved  by  frugality. 

The  last  act  of  this  able  minister  was  the  concluding  of  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  who,  after  being  in  some  measure 
deserted  by  the  king  of  France,  were  glad  to  preserve  the 
queen's  alliance,  by  submitting  to  any  terms  which  she  pleased 
to  require  of  them.  The  debt  which  they  owed  her  was  now 
settled  at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  of  this  sum  they 
agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war,  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
and  these  payments  were  to  continue  till  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  debt  should  be  extinguished.  They  en- 
gaged also,  during  the  time  that  England  should  continue  the 
war  with  Spain,  to  pay  the  garrisons  of  the  cautionary  towns. 
They  stipulated,  that  if  Spain  should  invade  England,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  or  Jersey,  or  Scilly,  they  should  assist  her  with 
a  body  of  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  ;  and  that 
in  case  she  undertook  any  naval  armament  against  Spain,  they 
should  join  an  equal  number  of  ships  to  hers.*  By  this  treaty, 
the  queen  was  eased  of  an  annual  charge  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who  regretted 
extremely  the  loss  of  so  wise  and  faithful  a  tnmister,  was  in- 
formed of  the!  death  of  her  capital  enemy,  Philip  11.,  who,  after 

•  Rymsi,  vol.  xvi.  p.  340. 
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languishing  under  many  infirmities,  expired  in  an  advanced 
age  at  Madrid.  This  haughty  prince,  desirous  of  an  accom- 
modation with  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  but 
disdaining  to  make  in  his  own  name  the  concessions  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  had  transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  to 
Archduke  Albert,  the  title  to  the  Low  Coiintry  provmces ;  but 
as  it  was  not  expected  that  this  princess  could  have  posterity, 
and  as  the  reversion,  on  failure  of  her  issue,  was  still  reserved 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  states  considered  this  deed  only  as 
the  change  of  a  name,  and  they  persisted  with  equal  obstinacy 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  other  powers 
also  of  Europe  made  no  distinction  between  the  courts  of 
Brussels  and  Madrid  ;  and  the  secret  opposition  of  France,  as 
well  as  the  avowed  efforts  of  England,  continued  to  operate 
against  the  progress  of  Albert,  as  it  had  done  agains  that  of 
PhiUp. 

TOI.   IT.  90  H 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1599.]  Though  the  dominion  of  the  English  over  Ireland 
had  been  seemingly  established  above  four  centuries,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  their  authority  had  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  nominal.  The  Irish  princes  and  nobles,  divided 
among  themselves,  readily  paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obeisance 
to  a  power  which  they  were  not  able  to  resist ;  but,  as  no  dura- 
ble force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain  them  in  their  duty 
they  relapsed  still  into  their  former  state  of  independence. 
Too  weak  to  introduce  order  and  obedience  among  the  rude 
inhabitants,  the  English  authority  was  yet  sufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  any  enterprising  genius  among  the  natives :  and 
though  it  could  bestow  no  true  form  of  civil  government,  it  was 
able  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  such  form  from  the  internal 
combination  or  policy  of  the  Irish.* 

Most  of  the  English  institutions,  likewise,  by  which  that 
island  was  governed,  were  to  the  last  degree  absurd,  and  such 
as  no  state  before  had  ever  thought  of,  for  preserving  domin- 
ion over  its  conquered  provinces. 

The  English  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  project  of  subduing 
France,  —  a  project  whose  success  was  the  most  improbable, 
and  would  to  them  have  proved  the  most  pernicious, — neglected 
all  other  enterprises,  to  which  their  situation  so  strongly  invited 
them,  and  which,  in  time,  would  have  brought  them  an  acces- 
sion of  riches,  grandeur,  and  security.  The  small  army  which 
they  maintained  in  Ireland,  they  never  supplied  regularly  with 
pay  ;  and  as  no  money  could  be  levied  on  the  island,  which 
possessed  none,  they  gave  their  soldiers  the  privilege  of  free 
quarter  upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  insolence  inflamed  the 
hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered :  want  of  security  among  the  Irish,  introducing  despair, 
nourished  still  more  the  sloth  natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  the  English  carried  furtlier  their  ill-judged  tyranny 

•  Sir  J.  Saviea,  p.  6,  6,  7,  etc. 
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(iistead  of  inviting  the  Irish  to  adopt  the  more  civili  4  cus. 
toms  of  their  conquerors,  they  even  refused,  though  ev.rnestly 
solicited,  to  communicate  to  them  the  privilege  of  their  laws, 
and  every  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens  and  as  enemies. 
Thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  justice,  the  natives  could  find 
no  security  but  in  force  ;  and  flying  the  neighborhood  of  cities, 
which  they  could  not  approach  with  safety,  they  sheltered 
themselves  in  their  marshes  and  forests  from  the  insolence  of 
their  inhuman  masters.  Being  treated  like  wild  beasts,  they 
became  such ;  and  joining  the  ardor  of  revenge  to  their  yet 
untamed  barbarity,  ttiey  grew  every  day  more  intractable  and 
more  dangerous.* 

As  the  English  princes  deemed  the  conquest  of  the  dis- 
persed Irish  to  be  more  the  object  of  time  and  patience  than 
the  source  of  military  glory,  they  willingly  delegated  that 
office  to  private  adventurers ;  who,  enlisting  soldiers  at  their 
own  charge,  reduced  provinces  of  that  island,  which  they  con- 
verted to  their  own  profit.  Separate  jurisdictions  and  princi- 
palities were  established  by  these  lordly  conquerors :  the 
power  of  peace  and  war  was  assumed  :  military  law  was 
exercised  over  the  Irish  whom  they  subdued,  and,  by  degrees, 
over  the  English  by  whose  assistance  they  conquered  ;  and, 
after  their  authority  had  once  taken  root,  deeming  the  English 
institutions  less  favorable  to  barbarous  dominion,  they  degen- 
erated into  mere  Irish,  and  abandoned  the  garb,  language, 
manners,  and  laws  of  their  mother  country .t 

By  all  this  imprudent  conduct  of  England,  the  natives  of  its 
dependent  state  remained  still  in  that  abject  condition  into 
which  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe  were  sunk, 
before  they  received  civility  and  slavery  from  the  refined 
policy  and  irresistible  bravery  of  Rome.  Even  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  every  Christian  nation  was 
cultivating  with  ardor  every  civil  art  of  life,  that  island,  lying 
in  a  temperate  climate,  enjoying  a  fertile  soil,  accessible  in  its 
situation,  possessed  of  innumerable  harbors,  was  still,  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  cus- 
toms and  manners  approached  nearer  those  of  savages  than 
of  barbarians.! 

As  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  Irish  were  extreme 
they  were  sunk  below  the  reach  of  that  curiosity  and  love  of 

*  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  102,  103,  etc. 
t  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  133,  134,  etc. 
X  See  Spenser's  AccouBt  of  Ireland,  throughout. 
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jiovelty  by  which  every  other  people  Id  Europe  had  been 
seized  at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  which  had  en- 
gaged them  in  innovations  and  religious  disputes,  with  which 
they  were  still  so  violently  agitated.  The  ancient  superstition, 
the  practices  and  observances  of  their  fathers,  mingled  and 
polluted  with  many  wild  opinions,  still  mamtained  an  unshaken 
empire  over  them  ;  and  the  example  alone  of  the  English  was 
sufficient  to  render  the  reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced 
and  discontented  Irish.  The  old  opposition  of  manners,  lawsj 
and  interest  was  now  inflamed  by  religious  antipathy  ;  and  the 
subduing  and  civilizing  of  that  country  seemed  to  become 
every  day  more  difficult  and  more  impracticable. 

The  animosity  against  the  English  was  carried  so  far  by 
the  Irish,  that,  in  an  insurrection  raised  by  two  sons  of  the 
pari  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Athenry,  though  Irish,  because  they  began  to 
conform  themselves  to  English  customs,  and  had  embraced  a 
more  civilized  form  of  life  than  had  been  practised  by  their 
ancestors.* 

The  usual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year  :  t  the  queen,  though  with  much  repining,| 
commonly  added  twenty  thousand  more,  which  she  remitted 
from  England  ;  and  with  this  small  revenue  a  body  of  a  thou- 
sand men  was  supported,  which,  on  extraordinary  emergencies, 
was  augmented  to  two  thousand.^  No  wonder  that  a  force  so 
disproportioned  to  the  object,  instead  of  subduing  a  mutinous 
kingdom,  served  rather  to  provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite 
those  frequent  insurrections,  which  still  further  inflamed  the 
animosity  between  the  two  nations,  and  increased  the  disorders 
to  which  the  Irish  were  naturally  subject. 

In  1560,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  great  O'Neale,  as  the  Irish 
jailed  him,  because  head  of  that  potent  clan,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  "Ulster  ;  but  after  some  skirmishes,  he  was  received  into 
favor,  upon  his  submission,  and  his  promise  of  a  more  dutiful 
behavior  for  the  future.y  This  impunity  tempted  him  to  under- 
take a  new  insurrection  in  1567 ;  but  being  pushed  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidaey,  lord  deputy,  he  retreated  into  Clandeboy,  and 
rather  than  submit  to  the  English,  he  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  some  Scottish  islanders,  who  commonly  infested 

*  Camden,  p.  457.  f  Memoirs  of  the  Sidneys,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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Jhose  parts  by  their  incursions.  The  Scots,  who  retained  a 
quarrel  agabst  him  on  account  of  former  injuries,  violated  the 
.aws  of  hospitality,  and  murdered  him  at  a  festival  to  which 
they  had  invited  him.  He  was  a  man  equally  noted  for  his 
pride,  his  violence,  his  debaucheries,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
English  nation.  He  is  said  to  have  put  some  of  his  followers 
to  deatli  because  they  endeavored  to  introduce  the  use  of 
bread  after  the  English  fashion.*  Though  so  violent  an 
enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  riot ;  and  was 
accustomed,  after  his  intemperance  had  thrown  him  into  a 
fever,  to  plunge  his  body  into  mire,  that  he  might  allay  the 
flame  which  he  had  raised  by  former  excesses.t  Such  was 
the  life  led  by  this  haughty  barbarian  ;  who  scorned  the  title 
of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  intended  to  have 
restored  to  him,  and  who  assumed  the  rank  and  appellation  of 
king  of  Ulster.  He  used  also  to  say,  that  though  the  queen 
was  his  sovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at 
her  seeking.J 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wi.sest  and  most  active 
governors  that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several  reigns ;  §  and 
he  possessed  his  authority  eleven  years  ;  during  which  he 
struggled  with  many  difficulties,  and  made  some  progress  in 
repressing  those  disorders  which  had  become  inveterate  among 
the  people.  The  earl  of  Desmond,  in  1569,  gave  him  disturb- 
ance, from  the  hereditary  animosity  which  prevailed  between 
that  nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  descended  from  the 
only  family,  established  in  Ireland,  that  had  steadily  main- 
tained its  loyalty  to  the  English  crown.||  The  earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  in  1570,  attempted  a  rebellion  in  Connaught,  but  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  France  before  his  designs  were  ripe  for 
execution.  Stukely,  another  fugitive,  found  such  credit  with 
the  pope,  Gregory  XIII. ,  that  he  flattered  that  pontiff  with  the 
prospect  of  making  his  nephew,  Buon  Compagno,  king  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  as  if  this  project  had  already  taken  efl^ect,  he 
accepted  the  title  of  marquis  of  Leinster  from  the  new  sov- 
ereign.|f  He  passed  next  into  Spain ;  and  after  having 
received  much  encouragement  and  great  rewards  from  Philip, 
who  intended  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument  in  disturbing 
Elizabeth,  he  was  found  to  possess  too  little  interest  for  exe 
suting  those  high  promises  which  he  had  made  to  that  monarci 
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He  retired  into  Portugal ;  and  following  the  fortunes  of  Dob 
Sebastian,  he  perished  with  that  gallant  prince  in  his  bold  but 
unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Moors. 

Lord  Gray,  after  some  interval,  succeeded  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  1579  suppressed  a  new  rebellion  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  though  supported  by  a  body  of  Span- 
iards and  Italians.  The  rebellion  of  the  Bourks  followed  a  few 
years  after;  occasioned  by  the  strict  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught^  who 
endeavored  to  repress  the  tyranny  of  the  chieftains  over  their 
vassals.*  The  queen,  finding  Ireland  so  burdensome  to  her, 
tried  several  expedients  for  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  greater 
order  and  submission.  She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Essex, 
father  to  that  nobleman  who  was  afterwards  her  favorite,  to 
attempt  the  subduing  and  planting  of  Clandeboy,  Ferny,  and 
other  territories,  part  of  some  late  forfeitures  ;  but  that  enter- 
prise proved  unfortunate  ;  and  Essex  died  of  a  distemper, 
occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  vexation  which  he  had 
conceived  from  his  disappointments.  A  university  was 
founded  in  Dublin  with  a  view  of  introducing  arts  and  learn- 
ing into  that  kingdom,  and  civilizing  the  uncultivated  manners 
of  the  inhabitants.t  But  the  most  unhappy  expedient  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  that  made  use  of 
in  1585  by  Sir  John  Perrdt,  at  that  time  lord  deputy ;  he  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  in  order 
to  enable  them,  without  the  assistance  of  the  government,  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish  islanders,  by  which  these 
parts  were  much  infested.f  At  the  same  time,  the  invitations 
of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  en- 
gaged many  of  the  gentry  to  serve  in  the  Low  Country  wars  ; 
and  thus  Ireland,  being  provided  with  officers  and  soldiers, 
with  discipline  and  arms,  became  formidable  to  the  English, 
and  was  thenceforth  able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war 
against  her  ancient  masters. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  had  been  raised 
by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone  ;  but  having 
murdered  his  cousin,  son  of  that  rebel,  and  being  acknowl- 
edged head  of  his  clan,  he  preferred  the  pride  of  barbarous 
license  and  dominion  to  the  pleasures  of  opulence  and  tran- 
quillity,   and   he  fomented  all  those  disorders   by   which  he 
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hoped  to  weaken  or  overturn  the  English  government.  He 
was  noted  for  the  vices  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  so  common 
among  uncultivated  nations  ;  and  was  also  eminent  for  cour- 
age, a  virtue  which  their  disorderly  course  of  life  requires, 
and  which,  notwithstanding,  being  less  supported  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  honor,  is  commonly  more  precarious  among  them 
than  among  a  civilized  people.  Tyrone,  actuated  by  this 
spirit,  secretly  fomented  the  discontents  of  the  Maguires, 
O'Donnels,  O'Rourks,  Macmahons,  and  other  rebels ;  yet, 
tpjsting  to  the  influence  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  professions, 
he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Russel,  who,  in 
the  year  1594,  was  sent  over  deputy  to  Ireland.  Contrary  to 
the  advice  and'  protestation  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  marshal  of 
the  army,  he  was  dismissed  ;  and  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  embraced  the  resolution  of  raising  an  open  rebellion, 
and  of  relying  no  longer  on  the  lenity  or  inexperience  of  the 
English  government.  He  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Spain ;  he  procured  thence  a  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  and  having  united  all  the  Irish  chieftains  in  a 
dependence  upon  himself,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
formidable  enemy. 

The  native  Irish  were  so  poor,  that  their  country  afforded 
few  other  commodities  than  cattle  and  oatmeal,  which  were 
easily  concealed  or  driven  away  on  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  the  expense  requisite  for 
supporting  her  armies,  the  English  found  much  difficulty  in 
pushing  their  advantages,  and  in  pursuing  the  rebels  into  the 
bogs,  woods,  and  other  fastnesses  to  which  they  retreated. 
These  motives  rendered  Sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded  the 
English  army,  the  more  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposals 
of  truce  or  accommodation  made  him  by  Tyrone ;  and 
after  the  war  was  spun  out  by  these  artifices  for  some  years, 
that  gallant  Englishman,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  treacherous  promises,  and  that  he  had  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  his  ancient  reputation,  was  seized  with  a  languishing 
distemper,  and  died  of  vexation  and  discontent.  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  still  more 
unfortunate.  As  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  fort  of  Black 
Water,  besieged  by  the  rebels,  he  was  surrounded  in  disad- 
vantageous ground  :  his  soldiers,  discouraged  by  part  of  th»ir 
powders  accidentally  taking  fire,  were  put  to  flight;  and, 
though  the  pursuit  was  stopped  by  Montacute,  who  commanded 
tlie  English  horse,   fifteen  hundred  men,   together  Mrith  tha 
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general  himself,  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot.  This  victory 
so  unsual  to  the  Irish,  roused  their  courage,  supplied  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  raised  the  reputation  of 
Tyrone,  who  assumed  the  character  of  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  and  patron  of  Irish  liberty.* 

The  English  council  were  now  sensible,  that  the  rebellion 
of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and  that  the  former 
temporizing  arts,  of  granting  truces  and  pacifications  to  the 
rebels,  and  of  allowing  them  to  purchase  pardons  by  resigning 
part  of  the  plunder  acquired  during  their  insurrection,  served 
only  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  disorder  among 
them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  push  the  war  by  more 
vigorous  measures  ;  and  the  queen  cast  her  eye  on  Charles 
Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  as  a  man,  who,  though  hitherto  less 
accustomed  to  arms  than  to  books  and  literature,  was  endowed, 
she  thought,  with  talents  equal  to  the  undertaking.  But  the 
young  earl  of  Essex,  ambitious  of  fame,  and  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  government  for  himself,  opposed  the  choice  of 
Mountjoy ;  and  represented  the  necessity  of  appointing  for 
that  important  employment,  some  person  more  experienced  in 
war  than  this  nobleman,  more  practised  in  business,  and  of 
higher  quality  and  reputation.  By  this  description,  he  was 
understood  to  mean  himself;  t  and  no  sooner  was  his  desire 
known,  than  his  enemies,  even  more  zealously  than  his 
friends,  conspired  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Many  of  his  friends 
thought,  that  he  never  ought  to  consent,  except  for  a  short 
time,  to  accept  of  any  employment  which  must  remove  him 
from  court,  and  prevent  him  from  cultivating  that  personal 
inclination  which  the  queen  so  visibly  bore  him.f  His  ene- 
mies hoped,  that  if  by  his  absence  she  had  once  leisure  to 
forget  the  charms  of  his  person  and  conversation,  his  impatient 
and  lofty  demeanor  would  soon  disgust  a  princess  who 
usually  exacted  such  profound  submission  and  implicit  obe- 
dience from  all  her  servants.  But  Essex  was  incapable  of 
entering  into  such  cautious  views ;  and  even  Elizabeth,  who 
was  extremely  desirous  of  subduing  the  Irish  rebels,  and  who 
was  much  prepossessed  in  favor  of  Essex's  genius,  readily 
agreed  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Irelakid,  by  the  title  of 
lord  lieutenant.  The  more  to  encourage  hinri  in  his  under 
t*cing,  she  granted  him  by  his  patent  morf-  extensive  authority 
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than  had  ever  before  been  conferred  on  any  lieutenant ;  the 
power  of  carrying  on  oi  finishing  the  war  as  he  pleased,  of 
pardoning  the  rebels,  and  of  filling  all  the  most  considerable 
employments  of  the  kingdom.*  And  to  insure  him  of  suc- 
ce^,  she  levied  a  numerous  army  of  sixteen  thousand  foot 
and  thirteen  hundred  horse,  which  she  afterwards  augmented 
to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  ;  a  force 
which,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  able  in  one  campaign  to 
overwhelm  the  rebels,  and  make  an  entire  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. Nor  did  Essex's  enemies,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Lord  Cobham,  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  preparations ;  but  hoped 
that  the  higher  the  queen's  expectations  of  success  were 
raised,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  event  to  corre- 
spond to  them.  In  a  like  view,  they  rather  seconded  than 
opposed  those  exalted  encomiums,  which  Essex's  numerous 
and  sanguine  friends  dispersed,  of  his  high  genius,  of  his 
elegant  endowments,  his  heroic  courage,  his  unbounded  gen- 
erosity, and  his  noble  birth  ;  nor  were  they  displeased  to  ob- 
serve that  passionate  fondness  which  the  people  every  where 
expressed  for  this  nobleman.  These  artful  politicians  had 
studied  his  characte.  ;  and  finding  that  his  open  and  un- 
daunted spirit,  if  taught  temper  and  reserve  from  opposition, 
must  become  iL/incible,  they  resolved  rather  to  give  full 
breath  to  those  sails  which  were  already  too  much  expanded, 
and  to  push  him  upon  dangers  of  which  he  seemed  to  niakfi 
Buch  small  account.t  And  the  better  to  make  advantage  of 
his  indiscretions,  spies  were  set  upon  all  his  actions,  and  even 
expressions ;  and  his  vehement  spirit,  which,  while  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  court  and  environed  by  his  rivals,  was  unac- 
quainted with  disguise,  could  not  fail,  after  he  thought  himself 
surrounded  by  none  but  friends,  to  give  a  pretence  for  malig- 
nant suspicions  and  constructions. 

Essex  left  London  in  the  month  of  March,  attended  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace  ;  and,  what  did  him  more 
honor,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobility  and 
gentry,  who,  from  affection  to  his  person,  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortunes,  and  sought  fame  and  military  experience 
under  so  renowned  a  commander.  The  first  act  of  authority 
which  he  exercised  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  an  indis 
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cretion,  but  of  the  generous  kind ;  and  in  both  these  respects 
suitable  to  his  character.  He  appointed  his  intimate  friend, 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  general  of  the  horse  ;  a  nobleman 
who  had  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure  by  secretly  marry- 
ing without  her  consent,  and  whom  she  had  therefore  enjoined 
Essex  not  to  employ  in  any  command  under  him.  She  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  instance  of  disobedience,  than  she  repri- 
manded him,  and  ordered  him  to  recall  his  commission  to 
Southampton.  But  Essex,  who  had  imagined  that  som6 
reasons  which  he  opposed  to  her  first  injunctions  had  satisfied 
her,  had  the  imprudence  to  remonstrate  against  these  second 
orders  ;  *  and  it  was  not  till  she  reiterated  her  commands  that 
he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  displace  his  friend. 

Essex,  on  his  landing  at  Dublin,  deliberated  with  the  Irish 
council  concerning  the  proper  methods  of  carrying  on  the  wai 
against  the  rebels  ;  and  here  he  was  guilty  of  a  capital  error, 
which  was  the  ruin  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  always,  while 
in  England,  blamed  the  conduct  of  former  commanders,  who 
artfully  protracted  the  war,  who  harassed  their  troops  in  small 
enterprises,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary 
pacifications  with  the  rebels,  had  given  them  leisure  to  recruit 
their  broken  forces.t  In  conformity  to  these  views,  he  had 
ever  insisted  upon  leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulster 
against  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy ;  and  his  instructions  had 
been  drawn  agreeably  to  tliese  his  declared  resolutions.  But 
the  Irish  counsellors  persuaded  him  that  the  season  was  too 
early  for  the  enterprise,  and  that  as  the  morasses,  in  which 
the  northern  Irish  usually  sheltered  themselves,  would  not  as 
yet  be  passable  to  the  English  forces,  it  would  be  better  to 
employ  the  present  time  in  an  expedition  into  Munster.  Their 
secret  reason  for  this  advice  was,  that  many  of  them  possessed 
estates  in  that  province,  and  were  desirous  to  have  the  enemy 
dislodged  from  their  neighborhood  ;  |  but  the  same  selfish 
spirit  which  had  induced  them  to  give  this  counsel,  made  them 
soon  after  disown  it,  when  they  found  the  bad  consequences 
with  which  it  was  attended. § 

Essex  obliged  all  the  rebels  of  Munster  either  to  submit  oi 
to  fly  into  the  neighboring  provinces :  but  as  the  Irish,  from 
the  greatness  of  the  queen's  preparations,  had  concluded  tha! 
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she  intended  to  reduce  them  to  total  subjection,  or  even  utterly 
to  exterminate  them,  they  considered  their  defence  as  a  com- 
mon cause ;  and  the  English  forces  were  no  sooner  withdrawn, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Munster  relapsed  into  rebellion,  and 
renewed  their  confederacy  with  theirother  countrymen.  The 
army,  meanwhile,  by  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious  marches, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  was  become  sickly  ;  and 
on  its  return  to  Dublin,  about  the  middle  of  July,  was  surpris- 
ingly diminished  in  number.  The  courage  of  the  soldiers 
was  even  much  abated  :  for  though  they  had  prevailed  in  some 
lesser  enterprises  against  Lord  Cahir  and  others,  yet  had  they 
sometimes  met  with  more  stout  resistance  than  they  expected 
from  the  Irish,  whom  they  were  wont  to  despjse  ;  and  as  they 
were  raw  troops  and  unexperienced,  a  considerable  body  of 
them  had  been  put  to  flight  at  the  Glins  by  an  inferior  number 
of  the  enemy.  Essex  was  so  enraged  at  this  misbehavior, 
that  he  cashiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  private 
men.*  But  this  act  of  severity,  though  necessary,  had 
'"ntimidated  the  soldiers,  and  increased  their  aversion  to  the 
service. 

The  queen  was  extremely  disgusted,  when  she  heard  that 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  season  was  consumed  in  these 
frivolous  enterprises  ;  and  was  still  more  surprised,  that  Essex 
persevered  in  the  same  practice  which  he  had  so  much  con- 
demned in  others,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  so  much  contrary 
to  her  purpose  and  intention.  That  nobleman,  in  order  to 
give  his  troops  leisure  to  recruit  from  their  sickness  and  fatigue, 
left  the  main  army  in  quarters,  and  marched  with  a  small 
body  of  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the  county  of  Ophelie 
against  the  O'Connors  and  O'Mores,  whom  he  forced  to  a 
submission:  but,  on  his  return  to  Dublin  ^e  found  the  army 
so  much  diminished,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Engiisn  --ouncil  an 
account  of  its  condition,  and  informed  them,  that  if  he  diQ  not 
immediately  receive  a  reenforcement  of  two  thousand  men,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  this  season  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  Tyrone.  That  there  might  be  no  pretence  for  furthei 
inactivity,  the  queen  immediately  sent  over  the  number  de- 
manded ;  +  and  Essex  began  at  last  to  assemble  his  forces  foi 
the  expedition  into  Ulster.  The  army  was  so  averse  to  this 
enterprise,  and  so  terrified  with  the  reputation  of  Tyrone, 
that    many  of  them    counterfeited   sickness,   many   of   them 
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deiserted  ;  *  and  Essex  found,  that  after  leaving  the  necessary 
garrisons,  he  could  scarcely  lead  four -thousand  men  against 
the  rebels.  He  marched,  however,  with  this  small  army ;  but 
Was  soon  sensible,  that  in  so  advanced  a  seasbh,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  effect  any  thing  against  an  enemy  who, 
though  superior  in  number,  was  determined  to  avoid  every 
decisive  action.  He  hearkened,  therefore,  to  a  message  sent 
him  by  Tyrone,  who  desired  a  conference  ;  and  a  place  neai- 
the  two  camps  was  appointed  for  thstt  purpose.  The  generals 
met  without  any  of  tHeir  attendaiits  ;  and  a  river  ran  between 
them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the  depth  of  his  saddle  j 
but  Essex  stood  on  the  opposite  bank.  After  half  an  hour's 
conference,  where  Tyrone  behaved  with  great  submission  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  a  cessation  of  arms  Was  concluded  to  the 
first  of  May,  renewable  frOm  six  weeks  to  six  weeks' ;  hut 
which  might  be  broken  off  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight's 
warning.t  Essex  also  received  from  Tyrorie  proposals  for  d 
jJeace,  in  which  that  rebel  bad  inserted  many  uni-basoDable 
and  exorbitant  conditions :  and  there  appeared  afterwards 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  here  commenced  a  very 
unjustifiable  correspbndence  with  the  enemy.f 

Sd  unexpected  an  issue  of  an  eftterprisej  the  greatest  and 
most  expensive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  undertaken^  provoked 
her  extremely  against  Essex  ;  and  this  disgust  was  much 
augmented  by  other '  circumstan6es  of  that  nobleman's  con- 
duct; He  wrote  many  letters  to  the  queen  and  council,  full 
of  peevish  and  impatient  expressions ;  complaining  of  his 
efnemies,  lamenting  that  their  calumnies  should  be  believed 
against  him,  and  discovering  symptoms  of  a  mind  equally 
haughty  and  discontented.  She  took  care  to  inform  bim  of 
her  dissatisfaction  •  but  doirimanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland 
till  furthe'  jioers. 

Essex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  of  the  pro- 
motion of  his  eriemy.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  the  oflBce  of  master 
of  the  wards^  an  office  to  which  he  himself  aspired  :  and 
dreadirtg  that,  if  he  remained  any  Idnger  absent,  the  queen 
would  be  totally  alienated  from  him,  he  hastily  embraced  a 
'•esolutiori  which,  he  knew,  had  once  succeeded  with  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  the  former  favorite  of  Elizabeth.      Leicester, 

*  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  113. 
t  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

X  Winweod,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  State  Trials.  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  6U, 
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being  informed,  while  in  tiie  Low  Countries,  that  his  mistress 
was  extremely  displeased  with  his  conduct,  disobeyed  her 
orders  by  coming  over  to  England  ;  and  having  pacified  her 
by  his  presence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flattery  and 
insinuation,  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  his  enemies.* 
Essex,  therefore,  weighing  more  the  similarity  of  circum- 
stances than  the  difference  of  character  between  himself  and 
Leicester,  immediately  set  out  for  England  ;  and  making 
speedy  journeys,  he  arrived  at  court  before  any  one  was  in 
the  least  apprised  of  his  intentions.t  Though  besmeared  with 
iirt  and  sweat,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  presence  chamber, 
tlience  to  the  privy  chamber  ;  nor  stopped  till  he  was  in  the 
queen's  bed-chamber,  who  was  newly  risen,  and  was  sitting 
with  her  hair  about  her  face.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
kissed  her  hand,  and  had  some  private  conference  with  her  ; 
where' he  was  so  graciously  received,  that  on  his  departure  he 
was  heard  to  express  great  satisfaction,  and  to  thank  God  that, 
though  he  had  suffered  much  trouble  and  many  storms  abroad, 
he  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.| 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the  result  of 
her  sui'prise,  and  of  the  momentary  satisfaction  which  she  felt 
•jn  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  her  favorite  : 
after  she  had  leisure  for  recollection,  all  his  faults  recurred  to 
her ;  and  she  thought  it  necessary,  by  some  severe  discipline, 
to  subdue  that  haughty,  imperious  spirit,  vvho,  presuming  on 
her  partiality,  had  pretended  to  domineer  in  her  councils,  to 
engross  all  her  favor,  and  to  act,  in  the  most  important  affairs, 
without  regard  to  her  orders  and  instructions.  When  Essex 
waited  on  her  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  her  extremely  altered 
in  her  carriage  towards  him  :  she  ordered  him  to  be  confined 
to  his  chamber ;  to  be  twice  examined  by  the  council ;  and 
though  his  answers  were  calm  and  submissive,  she  committed 
him  to  the  custody  of  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him 
sequestered,  from  all  company,  even  from  that  of  his  countess, 
nor  was  so  much  as  the  intercourse  of  letters  permitted  be- 
tween them.  Essex  dropped  many  expressions  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow,  none  of  resentment :  he  professed  an  entire 
submission  to  the  queen's  will ;  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  and  of  leading  thenceforth  a  private 
life   remote  from  couns  and  business  :  but  though  he  affected 

•  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.         t  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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to  be  SO  entirely  cured  of  his  aspiring  ambition,  the  vexation 
of  this  disappointment,  and  of  the  triumph  gained  by  his 
enemies,  preyed  upon  his  haughty  spirit,  and  he  fell  into  a 
distemper  which  seemed  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 

The  queen  had  always  declared  to  all  the  world,  ar.d  even 
to  the  earl  himself,  that  the  purpose  of  her  severity  was  to 
correct,  not  to  ruin  him ;  *  and  when  she  heard  of  his  sickness, 
she  was  not  a  little  alarmed  with  his  situation.  She  ordered 
eight  physicians  of  the  best  reputation  and  experience  to  con- 
sult of  his  case  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  issue  was  much 
to  be  apprehended,  she  sent  Dr.  James  to  him  with  some  broth, 
and  desired  that  physician  to  deliver  him  a  message,  which 
she  probably  deemed  of  still  greater  virtue,  that  if  she  thought 
such  a  step  consistent  with  her  honor,  she  would  herself 
pay  him  a  visit.  T*^e  bystanders,  who  carefully  observed  her 
countenance,  remarked,  that  in  pronouncing  these  words  her 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.t 

.  When  these  symptoms  of  the  queen's  returning  affection 
towards  Essex  were  known,  they  gave  a  sensible  alarm  to  the 
faction  which  had  declared  their  opposition  to  him.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  particular,  the  most  violent  as  well  as  the  most 
ambitious  of  his  enemies,  was  so  affected  with  the  appearance 
of  this  sudden  revolution,  that  he  was  seized  with  sickness  in 
his  turn  ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  apply  the  same  salve 
to  his  wound,  and  to  send  him  a  favorable  message,  express- 
ing her  desire  of  his  recovery.| 

[1600.]  The  medicine  which  the  queen  administered  to 
these  aspiring  rivals  was  successful  with  both ;  and  Essex, 
being  now  allowed  the  company  of  bis  countess,  and  having 
entertained  more  promising  hopes  of  his  future  fortunes,  was 
so  much  restored  in  his  health  as  to  be  thought  past  danger. 
A  belief  was  instilled  into  Elizabeth,  that  his  distemper  had 
been  entirely  counterfeit,  in  order  to  move  her  compassion  ;  § 
and  she  relapsed  into  her  former  rigor  against  him.  He  wrote 
her  a  letter,  and  sent  her  a  rich  present  on  new-year's  day,  as 
was  usual  with  the  courtiers  at  that  time  :  she  read  the  letter 
but  rejected  the  present. ||  After  some  interval,  however,  of 
severity,  she  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house  ;  and 

•  Birch's  Memoirs,  p.  444,  445.     Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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though  he  remained  still  under  custody,  and  was  sequestered 
from  all  company,  he  was  so  grateful  for  this  mark  of  lenity, 
that  he  sent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  on  tlie  occasion.  "  This 
fni'ther  degree  of  goodness,"  said  he,  "  doth  sound  in  r.  y  ears, 
as  if  your  majesty  spake  these  words  :  'Die  not,  Essex  ;  for 
though  I  punish  thine  otTence,  and  humble  thee  for  thy  good, 
yet  will  I  one  day  be  served  again  by  thee.'  My  prostrate 
soul  makes  this  answer:  '  I  hope  for  that  blessed  day.'  And 
in  expectation  of  it,  all  my  aiEictions  of  body  and  mind  are 
humbly,  patiently,  and  cheerfully  borne  by  me."  *  The 
countess  of  Essex,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  her  husband,  a  refined  taste  in  literature  ; 
and  the  chief  consolation  which  Essex  enjoyed,  during  this 
period  of" anxiety  and  expectation,  consisted  in  her  company, 
and  in  reading  with  her  those  instructive  and  entertaining 
authors,  which,  even  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity, 
he  had  never  entirely  neglected. 

There  were  several  incidents  which  kept  alive  the  queen's 
anger  ag  linst  Essex.  Every  account  which  she  received  from 
Ireland,  convinced  her  more  and  more  of  his  misconduct  in 
that  government,  and  of  the  insignificant  purposes  to  which 
he  had  employed  so  much  force  and  treasure.  Tyrone,  so 
far  from  being  quelled,  had  thought  proper^  in  less  than  three 
months,  to  break  the  truce ,  and-  joining  with  O'Donnel  and 
other  rebels,  had  overrun  almost  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
boasted  that  he  was  certain  of  receiving  a  supply  of  men, 
money,  and  arms  from  Spain  :  he  pretended  to  be  champion 
of  the  Catholic  religion  :  and  he  openly  exulted  in  the  present 
of  a  phcenix  plume,  which  the  pope,  Clement  VIII.,  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution  of  so  good  a  cause,  had 
consecrated,  and  had  conferred  upon  him.t  The  queen,  that 
she  might  check'liis  pror^ress,  returned  to  her  former  intention 
of  appointing  Mountjoy  lord  deputy  ;  and  though  that  noble- 
man, who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Essex,  and  desired  his 
return  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  did  at  first  very  ear- 
nestly excuse  himself  on  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  she 
obli"-ed  him  to  accept  of  the  employment.  Mountjoy  found 
the  island  almost  in  a  desperate  condition  ;  but  being  a  man 
of  capacily  and  vigor,  he  was  so  little  discouraged,  that  he 
immediately  advanced  against  Tyrone  in  Ulster.  He  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  that  country,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
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rebels ;  he  fortified  Derry  and  Mount-Norris,  in  order  to  Iridla 
the  Irish  :  he  chased  them  from  the  field,  and  obliged  Ihem 
to  take  shelter  in  the  woods  and  morasses  :  he  employed,  with 
equal  success,  Sir  George  Carew  in  Munster :  and  by  these 
promising  enterprises,  he  gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  authority 
in  that  island. 

As  the  comparison  of  Mountjoy's  administration  with  that 
of  Essex  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth  from  her  favorite, 
she  received  additional  disgust  from  the  partiality  of  the 
people,  who,  prepossessed  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  Essex's 
merit,  complained  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  his  removal 
from  court,  and  by  his  confinement.  Libels  were  secretly 
dispersed  against  Cecil  and  Raleigh  and  all  his  enemies  :  and 
his  popularity,  which  was  always  great,  seemed  rather  to  be 
increased  than  diminished  by  his  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  justify  to  the  public  her  conduct  with  regard  to  him, 
had  often  expressed  her  intentions  of  having  him  tried  in  the 
star  chamber  for  his  offences  :  but  her  tenderness  for  him 
prevailed  at  last  over  her  severity ;  and  she  was  contented  to 
have  him  only  examined  by  the  privy  council.  The  attorney- 
general.  Coke,  opened  the  cause  against  him,  and  treated  him 
with  the  cruelty  and  insolence  which  that  great  lawyer  usually 
exercised  against  the  unfortunate.  He  displayed  in  the  strong- 
est colors  all  the  faults  committed  by  Essex  in  his  administra- 
tion of  Ireland  :  his  making  Southampton  general  of  the  horse, 
contrary  to  the  queen's  injunctions ;  his  deserting  the  enter- 
prise against  Tyrone,  and  marching  to  Lcinster  and  Munster ; 
his  conferring  knighthood  on  .too  many  persons ;  his  secret 
conference  with  Tyrone  ;  and  his  sudden  return  from  Ireland, 
in  contempt  of  her  majesty's  commands.  He  also  exagger- 
ated the  indignity  of  the  conditions  which  Tyrone  had  been 
allowed  to  propose  ;  odious  and  abominably,  conditions,  said 
he;  a  public  toleration  of  an  idolatrous  religion,  pardon  for 
himself  and  every  traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  restitution  of 
lands  and  possessions  to  all  of  them.*  The  solicitor-general, 
Fleming,  insisted  u]ion  the  A\retched  situation  in  which  the 
earl  had  left  that  kingdom ;  and  Francis,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  had  been  lord  keeper  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  closed  the  charge  with  displaying  the  undutiful 
expressions  contained  in  some  letters  written  by  the  earl. 

Essex,   when    he    came    to    plead    in    his   own   defence. 
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renounced,  with  great  submission  and  humilitj^,  all  pretensions 
to  an  apolog}';*  and  declared  his  resolution  never,  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  to  have  any  contest  with  his  sovereign. 
He  said,  that  having  severed  himself  from  the  world,  and  ab- 
jured all  sentiments  of  ambition,  he  had  no  scruple  to  confess 
every  failing  or  error  into  which  his  youth,  folly,  or  manifold 
infirmities  might  have  betrayed  him ;  that  his  inward  sorrow 
for  his  offences  against  iicr  majesty  was  so  profound,  that  it 
exceeded  all  his  outward  crosses  and  afflictions,  nor  had  he 
any  scruple  of  submitting  to  a  public  confession  of  whatever 
she  had  been  pleased  to  impute  to  him ;  that  in  his  acknowl- 
edgments he  retained  only  one  reserve,  which  he  never  would 
relinquish  but  with  his  life,  the  assertion  of  a  loyal  and  unpol- 
luted heart,  of  an  unfeigned  affection,  of  an  earnest  desire  evei 
to  perform  to  her  majesty  the  best  service  which  his  pool 
abilities  would  permit ;  and  that,  if  this  sentiment  were  allowed 
by  the  council,  he  willingly  acquiesced  in  any  condemnation 
or  sentence  which  they  could  pronounce  against  him.  This 
submission  was  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence,  and  in  so 
pathetic  a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of  the 
audience.t  All  the  privy  counsellors,  in  giving  their  judg- 
ment, made  no  scruple  of  doing  the  earl  justice  with  regard 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions.  Even  Cecil,  whom  he  believed 
his  capital  enemy,  treated  him  with  regard  and  humanity. 
And  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  lord  keeper,  (to  which 
the  council  assented,)  was  in  these  words  :  "  If  this  cause," 
said  be,  "  had  been  heard  in  the  star  chamber,  my  sentence 
must  have  been  for  as  great  a  fine  as  ever  was  set  upon  any 
man's  head  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual  confinement 
in  that  prison  which  belongeth  to  a  man  of  his  quality,  the 
Tower.  But  since  we  are  now  in  another  place,  and  in  a 
course  of  favor,  my  censure  is,  that  the  earl  of  Esse.x  is  not  to 
execute  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  nor  that  of  earl  marshal  of 
England,  nor  of  master  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  to  return  to  his 
own  house,  there  to  continue  a  prisoner  till  it  shall  please  her 
majesty  to  release  this  and  all  the  rest  of  his  sentence."  if 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  slight  dpposition  to  this  sen- 
tence ;  and  said,  that  if  he  thought  it  would  stand,  he  would 
have  required  a  little  more  time  to  deliberate  ;  that  he  deemed 
It  somewhat  severe  ;  and  that  any  commander-in-chief  migh 
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easily  incur  a  like  penalty.  "But  howerer,"  added  he,  "in 
confidence  of  her  majesty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  rest." 
The  earl  of  Worcester  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  couple  of 
Latin  verses;  importing,  that  where  the  gods  are  oifended, 
even  misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  as  crimes,  and  that  ac- 
cident is  no  excuse  for  transgressions  against  the  Divinity. 

Bacon,  so  much  distinguished  afterwards  by  his  high  offices, 
and  still  more  by  his  profound  genius  for  the  sciences,  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family,  being  nephew  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, and  cousin-german  to  the  secretary:  but  notwithstanding 
his  extraordinary  talents,  he  had  met  with  so  little  protection 
from  his  powerful  relations,  that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  any 
preferment  in  the  law,  which  was  his  profession.  But  Essex, 
who  could  distinguish  merit,  and  who  passionately  loved  it, 
had  entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bacon ;  had  zeal- 
ously attempted,  though  without  success,  to  procure  him  the 
office  of  solicitor-general ;  and  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend 
under  the  disappointment,  had  conferred  on  him  a  present  of 
land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds.*  The  public 
could  ill  excuse  Bacon's  appearance  before  the  council  against 
so  munificent  a  benefactor ;  though  he  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  queen's  commands  :  but  she  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
behavior,  that  she  imposed  on  him  a  new  task,  of  drawing  a 
narrative  of  that  .day's  proceedings,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
public  of  the  justice  and  lenity  of  her  conduct.  Bacon,  who 
wanted  firmness  of  character  more  than  humanity,  gave  to  the 
whole  transaction  the  most  favorable  turn  for  Essex ;  and,  in 
particular,  painted  out,  in  elaborate  expression,  the  dutiful  sub- 
mission which  that  nobleman  discovered  in  the  defence  that 
he  made  for  his  conduct.  When  he  read  the  paper  to  her, 
she  smiled  at  that  passage,  and  observed  to  Bacon,  that  old 
love,  she  saw,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  He  rephed,  that 
he  hoped  she  meant  that  of  herself.t 

AH  the  world,  indeed,  expected  that  Essex  would  soon  be 
reinstated  in  his  former  credit  ;f  perhaps,  as  is  usual  in  recon- 
cilements founded  on  inclination,  would  acquire  an  additional 
ascendant  over  the  queen,  and  after  all  his  disgraces  would 
again  appear  more  a  favorite  than  ever.  They  were  con- 
firmed in  this  hope,  when  they  saw  that,  though  he  was  still 
prohibited  from  appearing  at  court,§  he  was  continued  in  his 
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office  of  master  of  horse,  and  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and 
that  all  his  friends  had  access  to  him.  Essex  nimself  seemed 
determined  to  peraevere  in  that  conduct  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  successful,  and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this  discipline, 
had  endcavm-ed  to  render  habitual  to  him  :  he  wrote  to  her, 
that  he  kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  she 
had  corrected  him  ;  but  that  he  could  never  recover  his  wonted 
cheerfulness,  till  she  deigned  to  admit  him  to  that  presence 
which  had  ever  been  tlie  chief  source  of  his  happiness  and 
enjoyment :  and  that  he  had  now  resolved  to  make  amends 
for  his  past  errors,  to  retire  into  a  country  solitude,  and  say 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field ;  let  me  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the 
dew  of  heaven ;  till  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  restore  me  to 
my  underetanding."  The  queen  was  rr>uoh  pleased  with  these 
sentiments ;  and  replied,  that  she  heartily  wished  his  actions 
might  correspond  witli  his  expressions ;  that  he  had  tried  her 
patience  a  long  time,  and  it  was  but  fitting  she  should  now 
make  some  experiment  of  his  submission ;  that  her  father 
would  nevei  have  pardoned  so  much  obstinacy ;  but  that,  if 
the  furnace  of  affliction  produced  such  good  effects,  she  should 
ever  after  have  the  better  opinion  of  her  chemistry.* 

The  earl  of  Essex  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  ; 
and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  expected 
that  the  queen  would  renew  it ;  and  he  considered  this  event 
as  the  critical  circumstance  of  his  hfe,  which  would  determine 
whether  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  credit  and 
authority.t  But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious  in  her  deportment, 
was  of  a  temper  somewhat  haughty  and  severe  ;  and  being 
continually  surrounded  with  Essex's  enemies,  means  were 
found  to  persuade  her,  that  his  lofty  spirit  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently subdued,  and  that  he  must  undergo  this  further  trial, 
before  he  could  again  be  safely  received  into  favor.  She 
therefore  denied  his  request ;  and  even  added,  in  a  contemptu- 
ous stj'le,  that  an  ungovernable  beast  must  be  stinted  in  his 
provender.  | 

This  rigor,  pushed  one  step  too  far,  proved  the  final  rum 
of  this  young  nobleman,  and  was  the  source  of  infinite  sorrow 
and  vexation  to  the  queen  herself  Essex,  who  had  with  great 
difficulty  so  long  subdued  his  proud  spirit,  and  whose  patience 

•  Camden,  p.  628.  t  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 
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was  now  exhausted,  imagining  that  the  queen  was  entirely 
inexorable,  burst  at  once  all  restraints  of  submission  and  of 
prudence,  and  determined  to  seek  relief  by  proceeding  to  the 
utmost  extremities  against  his  enemies.  Even  during  his 
greatest  favor,  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand  towards  his  sovereign  ;  and  as  this  practice 
gratified  his  own  temper,  and  was  sometimes  successful,  he 
had  imprudently  imagined  that  it  was  the  only  proper  method 
of  managing  her:*  but  being  now  reduced  to  despair,  he 
gave  entire  reins  to  his  violent  disposition,  and  threw  off  all 
appearance  of  duty  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  the  public 
favor  which  he  already  possessed,  he  practised  anew  every  art 
of  popularity  ;  and  endeavored  to  increase  the  general  good  will 
by  a  hospitable  manner  of  life,  little  suited  to  his  situation  and 
circumstances.  His  former  employments  had  given  him  great 
connections  with  men  of  the  military  profession ;  and  he  now 
entertained,  by  additional  caresses  and  civilities,  a  friendship 
with  all  desperate  adventurers,  whose  attachment,  he  hoped, 
might,  in  his  present  views,  prove  serviceable  to  him.  He 
secretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  ;  but  his  chief 
trust  lay  in  the  Puritans,  whom  he  openly  caressed,  and  whose 
manners  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  adopted.  He  engaged 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  that  sect  to  resort  to  Essex 
House  ;  he  had  daily  prayers  and  sermons  in  his  family  ;  and 
he  invited  all  the  zealots  in  London  to  attend  those  pious 
exercises.  Such  was  the  disposition  now  beginning  to  prevail 
among  the  English,  that,  instead  of  feasting  and  public,  spec- 
tacles, the  methods  anciently  practised  to  gain  the  populace, 
nothing  so  effectually  ingratiated  an  ambitious  leader  with  the 
public  as  these  fanatical  entertainments.  And  as  the  Puri- 
tanical preachers  frequently  inculcated  in  their  sermons  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  for  those  seditious  projects  which  Essex 
was  secretly  meditating.t 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  this  nobleman  proceeded 
from  the  openness  of  his  temper,  by  which  he  was  ill  qualifiec 
to  succeed  in  such  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises.  H( 
indulged  himself  in  great  liberties  of  speech,  and  was  evei 
heard  to  say  of  the  queen,  that  she  was  now  grown  an  olc 
woman,  and  was  become  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  hei 

*  Cabala,  p.  79. 
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body.*  Some  court  ladies,  whose  favors  Essex  had  formerly 
neglected,  carried  her  these  stories,  and  incensed  her  to  a  high 
degree  against  him.  Elizabeth  was  ever  remarkably  jealous 
on  this  head  ;  and  though  she  was  now  approaching  to  her 
seventieth  year,  she  allowed  her  courtiers,!  and  even  foreign 
ambassadors,!:  to  compliment  her  upon  her  beauty ;  nor  had 
all  her  good  sense  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  preposterous 
vanity.§ 

There  was  also  an  expedient  employed  by  Essex,  which, 
if  possible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen  than  those 
sarcasms  on  her  age  and  deformity ;  and  that  was,  his  secret 
applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  her  heir  aiid  successor.  That 
prince  had  this  year  very  narrowly  escaped  a  dangerous, 
thc^gh  ill-formed  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Gowry ;  and  even 
his  deliverance  was  attended  with  this  disagreeable  circum- 
stance, that  the  obstinate  ecclesiastics  persisted,  in  spite  of  the 
most  incontestable  evidence,  to  maintain  to  his  face,  that  there 
had  been  no  such  conspiracy.  James,  harassed  with  his  tur- 
bulent and  factious  subjects,  cast  a  wishful  eye  to  the  succes- 
sion of  England  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced 
in  years,  his  desire  increased  of  mounting  that  throne,  on  which, 
besides  acquiring  a  great  additioi)  of  power  and  splendor,  he 
hoped  to  govern  a  people  so  much  more  tractable  and  submis- 
sive. He  negotiated  with  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  insure  himself  friends  and  partisans  :  he  even  neglected 
not  the  court  of  Eome  and  that  of  Spain  ;  and  though  he  en- 
gaged himself  in  no  positive  promise,  he  flattered  the  Catholics 
with  hopes  that,  in  the  event  of  his  succession,  they  might 
expect  some  more  liberty  than  was  at  present  indulged  them. 
Elizabeth  was  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  never 
dared  to  mention  his  right  of  succession :  he  knew  that, 
though  her  advanced  age  might  now  invite  her  to  think  of 
fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  she  never  could  bear  the  prospect 
of  her  own  death  without  horror,  and  was  determined  still  to 
retain  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  an  entire  dependence 
upon  her. 

Essex  was  descended  by  females  from  the  royal  family ; 
and  some  of  his  sanguine  partisans  had  been  so  imprudent  as 

•  Camden,  p.  629.     Osborne,  p.  397.     Sir  "Walter  Raleigh's  Prerog 
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to  mention  his  name  among  those  of  other  pretenders  to  the 
crown  ;  but  the  earl  took  care,  by  means  of  Henry  Lee,  whom 
he  secretly  sent  into  Scotland,  to  assure  James,  that  so  far  from 
entertaining  such  ambitious  views,  he  was  determined  to  use 
every  expedient  for  extorting  an  immediate  declaration  in 
favor  of  that  monarch's  right  of  succession.  James  willingly 
hearkened  to  this  proposal",  but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent 
methods  which  Essex  intended  to  employ.  Essex  had  com- 
municated his  scheme  to  Mountjoy,  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and  as 
no  man  ever  commanded  more  the  cordial  affection  and 
attachment  of  his  friends,  he  had  even  engaged  a  person  of 
that  virtue  and  prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of  bringing  over 
part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  of  forcing  the  queen  to 
declai'e  the  king  of  Scots  her  successor.*  And  such  was 
Essex's  impatient  ardor,  that,  though  James  declined  this  dan- 
gerous expedient,  he  still  endeavored  to  persuade  Mountjoy 
not  to  desist  from  the  project ;  but  the  deputy,  who  thought 
that  such  violence,  though  it  might  be  prudent,  and  even 
justifiable,  when  supported  by  a  sovereign  prince,  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  would  be  rash  and  criminal  if  attempted  by  subjects, 
absolutely  refused  his  concurrence.  The  correspondence, 
however,  between  Essex  and  the  court  of  Scotland  was  still 
conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  cordiality  ;  and  that  noble- 
man, besides  conciliating  the  favor  of  James^  represented  all  his 
own  adversaries  as  enemies  to  that  prince's  succession,  and  as 
men  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  partisans 
of  the  chimerical  title  of  the  infanta. 

The  infanta  and  the  archduke  Albert  had  made  some  ad- 
vances to  the  queen  for  peace  ;  and  Boulogne,  as  a  neutral 
town,  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  conference.  Sir  Henry 
Nevil,  the  English  resident  in  France,  Herbert,  Edmondes, 
and  Beale,  were  sent  thither  as  ambassadors  from  England  ; 
and  negotiated  with  Zuniga,  Carillo,  Richardot,  and  Verheiken, 
ministers  of  Spain  and  the  archduke  :  but  the  conferences 
■were  soon  broken  off,  by  disputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial. 
Among  the  European  states,  England  had  ever  been  allowed 
the  precedency  above  Castile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed  ;  and 
Elizabeth  insisted,  that  this  ancient  right  was  not  lost  on  ac- 
count of  the  junction  of  these  states,  and  that  that  monarchy 
in  its  presera  situation,  though  it  surpassed  the  English  in 

*  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 
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exient  'is  well  as  in  power,  could  not  be'compared  with  it  in 
point  ot  antiquity,  the  only  durable  and  regular  foundation  of 
precedency  among  Icingdoms  as  well  as  noble  families.  Thai 
she  might  show,  however,  a  pacilic  disposition,  she  was  con- 
tent to  yield  to  an  equality;  but  the  Spanish  ministers,  as  their 
nation  had  always  disputed  precedency  even  with  France,  to 
which  England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  con- 
ference till  their  superiority  of  rank  were  acknowledged.* 
During  the  preparations  for  this  abortive  negotiation,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  the  admiral.  Lord  Buckhurst,  treasurer,  and 
Secretary  Cecil,  had  discovered  their  inclination  to  peace  ;  but 
as  the  English  nation,  flushed  with  success,  and  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  plunder  and  conquest,  were  in  general  averse  to 
that  measure,  it  was  easy  for  a  person  so  popidar  as  Essex  to 
infuse  into  the  multitude  an  opinion,  that  these  ministers  had 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  their  countiy  to  Spain,  and  would 
even  make  no  scruple  of  receiving  a  sovereign  from  that  hos- 
tile nation. 

[1601.]  But  Essex,  not  content  with  these  txrts  for  de- 
crying his  adversaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  violent 
methods  of  ruining  them  ;  chiefly  instigated  by  CufTe,  his  sec- 
retary, a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  spirit,  who  had  acquired 
a  great  ascendant  ovei^  his  patron.  A  select  council  of  male- 
contents  was  formed,  who  commonly  met  at  Drtiry  House, 
and  were  composed  of  Sir  Charles  Davers,  to  whom  the 
house  belonged,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  John 
Littleton ;  and  Essex,  who  boasted  that  he  had  a  hundred  and 
twenty  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note  at  his  devo- 
tion, and  who  trusted  still  more  to  his  authority  with  the 
populace,  communicated  to  his  associates  those  secret  designs 
with  which  his  confidence  in  so  powerful  a  party  had  inspired 
him.  Among  other  criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage 
and  despair,  he  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the  method 
of  taking  arms ;  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether  he  had  best 
begin  with  seizing  the  palace  or  the  Tower,  or  set  out  with 
making  himself  master  at  once  of  both  places.  The  first 
enterprise  being  preferred,  a  method  was  concerted  for  exe- 
cutino-  it.  It  was  agreed,  that  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  with  a 
choice  detachment,  should  possess  hintiself  of  the  palace 
galea  ;  that  Davies  should  seize   the  hall,  Davers  the  guard 
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chamber  and  presence  chamber ;  and  that  Essex  should  rush 
in  from  the  Meuse,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partisans ; 
should  entreat  the  queen,  with  all  demonstrations  of  humility, 
to  remove  his  enemies ;  should  oblige  her  to  assemble  a  par- 
liament ;  and  should,  with  common  consent,  settle  a  new  plan 
of  government.* 

While  these  desperate    projects    were    in  agitation,  many 
reasons  of  suspicion  were  parried  to  the  queen  ;  and  she  sent 
Robert  Sacville,  son    of  the    treasurer,  to  Essex  House,  on 
pretence  of  a  visit,  but,  in  reality,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
whether  there  were  in  that  place  any  unusual  concourse  of 
people,  or  any  extraordinary  preparations  which  might  threaten 
an  insurrection.     Soon  after,  Essex  received  a  summons  to 
attend  the  council,  which  met  at  the  treasurer's  house  ;  and 
while  he  was  musing  on  this  circumstance,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  late  unexpected  visit  from  Sacville,  a  private  note 
was  conveyed  to  him,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety.     He  concluded,  that  all  his  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  at  least  suspected  ;  and  that  the  easiest  pun- 
ishment which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  was  a  new  and 
more  severe  confinement :   he  therefore    excused  himself  to 
the   council  on  pretence  of  an  indisposition  ;    and  he  imme- 
diately   despatched    messages  to   his  more    intimate  confea- 
erates,  requesting  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  present 
critical   situation    of  his  affairs.     They    deliberated,  whether 
they  should  abandon  all  their  projects,  and  fly  the  kingdom; 
or  instantly  seize  the  palace  with  the  force  which  they  could 
assemble  ;  or   rely  upon   the   affections  of  the  citizens,  who 
were  generally  known  to  have  a  great  attachment  to  the  earl. 
Essex  declared  against  the  first  expedient,  and  professed  him- 
self determined  to  undergo  any  fate  rather  than  submit  to  live 
the  life  of  st.  fugitive.     To  seize  the  palace  seemed  impracti- 
cable without  more  preparations ;    especially  as    the    queen 
seemed  now  aware  of  their  projects,  and,  as  they  heard,  had 
used  the  precaution  of  doubling  her  ordinary  guards.     There 
remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  but  that  of  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  city ;  and  while  the  prudence  and  feasibility  of 
this  resolution  was  under  debate,  a  person  arrived,  who,  as 
if  he  had  received  a  commission  for  the  purpose,  gave  them 
assurance  of  the  affections  of  the  Londoners,  and  affirmed, 
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that  they  might  securely  rest  any  project  on  that  foundation. 
The  popularity  of  Essex  had  chiefly  buoyed  him  up  in  all  his 
vain  undertakings  ;  and  ho  fondly  imagined,  that,  with  no 
other  assistance  than  the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  he  might 
overturn  Elizabeth's  government,  confirmed  by  time,  revered 
for  wisdom,  supported  by  vigor,  and  concurring  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiments  of  the  nation.  The  wild  project  of  raising 
the  city  was  immediately  resolved  on  ;  the  execution  of  it  was 
delayed  till  next  day  ;  and  emissaries  were  despatched  to  all 
Essex's  friends,  informing  them  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh  had 
laid  schemes  against  his  life,  and  entreating  their  presence  and 
ssistanco. 
Next  day,  there  appeared  at  Essex  House  the  earls  of 
Southampton  and  Rutland,  the  lords  Sandys  and  Monteagle, 
with  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  good  quality  and 
fortune  ;  and  Essex  informed  them  of  the  danger  to  which,  he 
pretended,  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  exposed  him.  To 
some,  he  said  that  he  woald  throw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet, 
and  crave  her  justice  and  protection  ;  to  others,  he  boasted  of 
his  interest  in  the  city,  and  affirmed  that,  whatever  might 
happen,  this  resource  could  never  fail  him.  The  queen  was 
informed  of  these  designs,  by  means  of  intelligence  conveyed, 
as  is  supposed,  to  Raleigh  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges ;  and 
having  ordered  the  magistrates  of  London  to  keep  the  citizens 
in  readiness,  she  sent  Egerton,  lord  keeper,  to  Essex  House, 
with  the  earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  William  KnoUys,  comptroller, 
and  Popham,  chief  justice,  in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of  these 
unusual  commotions.  They  were  with  difficulty  admitted 
through  a  wicket ;  but  all  tlieir  servants  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept the  purse-bearer.  After  some  altercation,  in  which  they 
charged  Esisex's  retainers,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  were  menaced  in  their  turn  by  the  angry 
multitude  who  surrounded  them,  the  earl,  who  found  that 
matters  were  past  recall,  resolved  to  leave  them  prisoners  in 
his  house,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  former 
project.  He  sallied  forth  with  about  two  hundred  attendants, 
armed  only  with  walking  swords  ;  and  in  his  passage  to  the 
city  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Cromwell. 
He  cried  aloud,  "  For  the  queen !  for  the  queen  !  a  plot  is 
laid  for  my  life  ; "  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Smith 
the  sheriff,  on  whose  aid  he  had  great  reliance.  The  citizens 
flocked  about  him  in  amazement ;  but  though  he  told  them  that 
England  was  sold  to  the  infanta,  and  exhorted  them  to  arm 
VOL.  IV.  28  H 
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instantly,  otherwise  they  could  not  do  him  any  service,  no  one 
showed  E,  disposition  to  join  him.  The  sheriff,  on  the  earl's 
approach  to  liis  house,  stole  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  mayor.  Essex,  meanwhile,  ob- 
serving the  coldness  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing  that  he  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland  and  Lord 
Burleigh,  began  to  despair  of  success,  and  thought  of  re- 
treating to  his  own  house.  He  found  the  streets  in  his  passage 
barricadoed  and  guarded  by  the  citizens  under  the  command 
of  Sir  "John  Levlson.  In  his  attempt  to  force  his  way,  Tracy, 
a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  bore  great  friendship,  was 
killed,  with  two  or  three  of  the  Londoners  ;  and  the  earl  him- 
self, attended  by  a  few  of  his  partisans,  (for  the  greater  part 
began  secretly  to  withdraw  themselves,)  retired  towards  the 
river,  and  taking  boat,  arrived  at  Essex  House.  He  there 
found  that  Gorges,  whom  he  had  sent  before  to  capitulate  with 
the  lord  keeper  and  the  other  counsellors,  had  given  all  of 
them  their  liberty,  and  had  gone  to  court  with  them.  He  was 
now  reduced  to  despair;  and  appeared  determined,  in  prose- 
cution of  Lord  Sandy's  advice,  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  rather  to  perish  like  a  brave  man,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  than  basely  by  the  hands  ef  the  execu- 
tioner :  but  after  some  parley,  and  after  demanding  in  vain, 
first  hostages,  then  conditions,  from  the  besiegers,  he  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  ;  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing.* 

The  queen,  who,  during  all  this  commotion,  had  behaved 
with  as  great  tranquillity  and  security  as  if  there  had  only 
passed  a  fray  in  the  streets,  in  which  she  was  nowise  con- 
cerned,t  soon  gave  orders  for  the  trial  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  criminals.  The  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton 
were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers,  where 
Buckhurst  acted  as  lord  steward.  The  guilt  of  the  prisoners 
was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any  doubt;  and,  besides  the 
insurrection  known  to  every  body,  the  treasonable  conferences 
at  Drury  House  were  proved  by  undoubted  evidence.  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  was  produced  in  court:  the  confessions 
of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  of  the  lords  Cromwell,  Sandys,  and 
Monteagle,  of  Davers,  Blount,  and  Davies,  were  only  read 
to  the  peers,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age.  Essex's 
best  friends  were  scanJalized  at  his  assurance  in  insisting  sa 

*  Camden,  p.  632.  t  Bkoli's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  169. 
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positively  on  his  innocence,  and  the  goodness  of  his  intentions ; 
and  still  more  at  his  vindictive  disposition,  in  accusins;,  without 
any  appearance  of  reason.  Secretary  Cecil  as  a  partisan  of 
the  infanta's  title.  The  secretary,  who  had  expected  this 
charge,  stepped  into  tlie  court,  and  challenged  Essex  to  pro- 
duce his  authority,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  ex- 
tremely weak  and  frivolous.*  When  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, Essex  spoke  like  a  man  who  expected  nothing  but 
death ;  but  he  added,  that  he  should  be  sorry  if  he  were  rep- 
resented to  the  queen  as  a  person  that  despised  her  clemency  ; 
though  he  should  not,  he  believed,  make  any  cringing  sub- 
missions to  obtain  it.  Southampton's  behavior  was  more  mild 
and  submissive  ;  he  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  in 
so  modest  and  becoming  a  manner,  as  excited  compassion  in 
every  one. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Essex's  trial  was 
-Bacon's  appearance  against  him.  He  was  none  of  the  crown 
lawyers  ;  so  was  not  obliged  by  his  office  to  assist  at  this 
trial :  yet  did  he  not  scruple,  in  order  to  obtain  the  queen's 
favor,  to  be  active  in  Bereaving  of  life  his  friend  and 
patron,  whose  generosity  ho  had  often  experienced.  He 
compared  Essex's  conduct,  in  pretending  to  fear  the  attempts 
of  his  adversaries,  to  that  of  Pisistratus  the  Athenian,  who 
cut  and  wounded  his  own  body,  and,  making  the  people 
believe  that  his  enemies  had  committed  the  violence,  obtained 
a  guard  for  his  peKgon,  by  whose  assistance  he  afterwards 
subdued  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

After  Essex  had  passed  some  days  in  the  solitude  and 
reflections  of  a  prison,  his  proud  heart  was  at  last  subdued, 
not  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  i-eligion  ;  a 
principle  which  he  had  before  attempted  to  make  the  instru- 
ment of  his  ambition,  but  which  now  took  a  -more  firm  hold 
of  his  mind,  and  prevailed  over  every  other  motive  and  con- 
sideration. His  spiritual  directors  persuaded  hirti,  that  he 
never  could  obtain  the  pardon  of  Heaven,  unless  he  made  a 
full  confession  of  his  disloyalty  ;  and  he  gave  in  to  the  coun- 
cil an  account  of  all  his  criminal  design,  as  well  as  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scots.  He  spared  not  even 
his  most  intimate  friends,  such  as  Lord  Mountjoy,  whom  he 
had  engaged  in  these  conspiracies  ;  and  he  sought  to  pacify 
his  present  remorse  by  making  such  atonements  as,  in  any 

*  Bacon,  Tol.  iv.  p.  f  30. 
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Other  period  of  his  life,  he  would  have  deemed  more  blama- 
ble  than  those  attempts  themselves  which  were  the  objects 
of  his  penitence*  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  in  particular,  a  man  of 
merit,  he  accused  of  a  correspondence  with  the  conspirators ; 
though  it  appears  that  this  gentleman  had  never  assented  to 
the  proposals  made  him,  and  was  no  further  criminal  than  in 
not  revealing  the  earl's  treason  ;  an  office  to  which  every  rnan 
of  honor  naturally  bears  the  strongest  reluctance.t  Nevil 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  underwent  a  severe  persecution : 
but  as  the  queen  found  Mountjoy  an  able  and  successful  com- 
mander, she  continued  him  in  his  government,  and  sacrificed 
her  resentment  to  the  public  service. 

Elizabeth  affected  extremely  the  praise  of  clemency ;  and 
m  every  great  example  which  she  had  made  during  her  reign, 
she  had  always  appeared  full  of  reluctance  and  hesitation  : 
but  the  present  situation  of  Essex  called  forth  all  her  tender 
affections,  and  kept  her  in  the  most  real  agitation  and  irresolu- 
tion. She  felt  a  perpetual  combat  between  resentment  and 
inclination,  pride  and  compassion,  the  care  of  her  own  safety 
and  concern  for  her  favorite  ;  and"  her  situation,  during- this 
interval,  was  perhaps  more  an  object  of  pity  than  that  to  which 
Essex  himself  was  reduced.  She  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  ;  she  countermanded  it ;  she  again  resolved  on  his 
death  ;  she  felt  a  new  return  of  tenderness.  Essex's  enemies 
told  her,  that  he  himself  desired  to  die,  and  had  assured  her, 
that  she  could  never  be  in  safety  while  he  lived  :  it  is  likely 
that  this  proof  of  penitence  and  of  concern  for  her  would 
produce  a  contrary  effect  to  what  they  intended,  and  would 
revive  all  the  fond  affection  which  she  had  so  long  indulged 
towards  the  unhappy  prisoner.  But  what  chiefly  hardened 
her  heart  against  him  was  his  supposed  obstinacy,  in  never 
making,  as  she  hourly  expected,  any  application  to  her  for 
mercy  ;  and  she  finally  gave  her  consent  to  his  execution. 
He  discovered  at  his  death  symptoms  rather  of  penitence  and 
piety  than  of  fear;  and  willingly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered.  The  execution  was  private 
in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to  his  own  request.  He  was  ap- 
prehensive, he  said,  lest  the  favor  and  compassion  of  the 
people  would  too  much  raise  his  heart  in  those  moments,  when 
humiliation  under  the  afllicting  hand  of  Heaven  was  the  only 
proper  sentiment  which  he  could  indulge.f     And  the  queen, 

•  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  300'.  f  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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no  doubt,  thought  that  prudence  required  the  removin;^  of  so 
melancholy  a  spectacle  from  the  public  eye.  Sir  "Waller 
Raleigh,  who  came  to  the  Tower  on  purpose,  and  who  beheld 
Essex's  execution  from  a  window,  increased  much  by  this 
action  the  general  hatred  under  which  he  already  labored  :  it 
was  thought,  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  feast  his  eyes  wilh 
the  death  of  an  enemy  ;  and  no  apology  which  he  could 
make  for  so  ungenerous  a  conduct  could  bo  accepted  by  the 
public.  The  cruehy  and  animosity  with  which  he  urged  on 
Essex's  fate,  even  when  Cecil  relented,*  were  still  i-ogavded 
as  the  principles  of  this  unmanly  behavior. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  when 
his  rashness,  imprudence,  and  violence  brought  him  to  this 
untimely  end.  \Ve  must  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
lament  the  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that  a  person 
endowed  with  so  many  noble  virtues  —  generosity,  sincerity, 
friendship,  valor,  eloquence,  and  industry  —  should,  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  have  given  reins  to  his  ungovernable 
passions,  and  involved,  not  only  himself,  but  many  of  his 
friends,  in  utter  ruin.  The  queen's  tenderness  and  passion 
for  him,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  those  premature  honors  which 
he  attained,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  chief  circumstance 
which  brought  on  his  unhappy  fate.  Confident  of  her  par- 
tiality towards  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  merit,  he  treated 
her  with  a  haughtiness  which  neither  her  love  nor  her  dignity 
could  bear  ;  and  as  her  amorous  inclinations,  in  so  advanced 
an  age,  would  naturally  make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not 
odious,  in  his  eyes,  he  was  engaged,  by  an  imprudent  open- 
ness, of  which  he  made  profession,  to  discover  too  easily 
those  sentiments  to  her.  The  many  reconciliations  and  returns 
of  affection,  of  which  he  had  still  made  advantage,  induced 
him  to  venture  on  new  provocations,  till  he  pushed  her  beyond 
all  bounds  of  patience  ;  and  he  forgot,  that  though  the  senti- 
ments of  the  woman  were  ever  strong  in  her,  those  of  the 
sovereign  had  still  in  the  end  appeared  predominant. 

Some  of  Essex's  associates,  Cuffe,  Davers,  Blount,  Meric, 
and  Davies,  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  of.  these,  • 
except  Davies,  were  executed.  The  queen  pardoned  the 
rest ;  being  persuaded  that  they  were  drawn  in  merely  fronn 
their  friendship  to  that  nobleman,  and  their  care  of  nis  safety 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  more  criminal  part  of  his  intcmtions 

*  Murdin,  p.  811. 
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Soutliampton's  life  was  saved  with   great  difficulty  ;  but  .le 
was  detained  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

The  king  of  Scots,  apprehensive  lest  his  correspondence 
with  Essex  might  have  been  discovered,  and  have  given 
offence  to  Elizabeth  sent  the  earl  of  Marre  and  Lord  Kinloss 
as  ambassadors  to  England,  in  order  to  congratulate  the  queen 
on  her  escape  from  the  late  insurrection  and  conspiracy. 
They  were  also  ordered  to  make  secret  inquiry,  whether  any 
measures  had  been  taken  by  her  for  excluding  him  from  the 
succession,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  inclinations  of  the  chiel 
nobility  and  counsellors,  in  case  of  the  queen's  demise.* 
They  found  the  dispositions  of  men  as  favorable  as  they 
could  wish ;  and  they  even  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Cecil,  whose  influence,  after  the  fall  of  Essex, 
was  now  uncontrolled ,t  and  who  was  resolved,  by  this  policy, 
to  acquire  in  time  the  confidence  of  the  successor.  He  knew 
how  jealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority,  and  he 
therefore  carefully  concealed  from  her  his  attachment  to 
James  :  but  he  afterwards  asserted,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
advantageous  to  her  than  this  correspondence  ;  because  the 
king  of  Scots,  secure  of  mounting  the  throne  by  his  undoubted 
title,  aided  by  those  connections  with  the  English  ministry, 
was  the  less  likely  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  present  sov- 
ereign. He  also  persuaded  that  prince  to  remain  in  quiet, 
and  patiently  to  expect  that  time  should  open  to  him  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown,  without  pushing  his  friends  on  des- 
perate enterprises,  which  would  totally  incapacitate  them  from 
serving  him.  James's  equity,  as  well  as  his  natural  facility  of 
disposition,  easily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that  resolution  ;  :f 
and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  English  were  silently  but 
universally  disposed  to  admit,  without  opposition,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Scottish  line  :  the  death  of  Essex,  by  putting  an 
end  to  faction,  had  been  rather  favorable  than  prejudicial  to 
that  great  event. 

The  French  king,  who  was  little  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  averse  to  the  union 
•  of  England  and  Scotland,<^  made  his  ambassador  drop  some 
hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  willingness  to  concur  in  any  measure 
for  disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish  monarch  ;  but  as  Cecil 
showed  an  entire  disapprobation  of  such  schemes,  the  court 

•  Birch's  Memoirs,  ■((  I.  ii.  p.  610.  t  Osborne,  p.  615. 
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of  France  took  no  further  steps  in  tfifft  matter ;  and  thus  the 
only  foreign  power  which  could  give  much  disturbance  to 
James's  succession,  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it.*  Henvv 
made  a  journey  this  summer  to  Calais  ;  and  the  queen,  hear- 
ing of  his  intentions,  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
personal  interview  with  a  monarch,  whom,  of  all  others,  she 
most  loved  and  most  respected.  The  king  of  France,  who 
felt  the  same  sentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly  have 
accepted  of  the  proposal  ;  but  as  many  difficulties  occurred,  it 
appeared  necessary  to  lay  aside,  by  common  consent,  the 
project  of  an  interview.  Elizabeth,  however,  wrote  succes- 
sively two  letters  to  Henrj',  one  by  Edmondes,  another  by  Sir 
Robert  Sidney  ;  in  which  she  expressed  a  desire  of  conferring, 
about  a  business  of  importance,  with  some  minister  in  whom 
that  prince  reposed  entire  confidence.  The  marquis  of  Eosni, 
the  king's  favorite  and  prime  minister,  came  to  Dover  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  the  memoirs  of  that  able  statesman  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  conference  with  Elizabeth.  This  princess  had 
formed  a  scheme  for  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  Henry, 
a  new  system  in  Europe,  and  of  fixing  a  durable  balance  of 
power,  by  the  erection  of  new  states  on  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  She  had  even  the  prudence  to  foresee  the  perils 
which  might  ensue  from  the  aggrandizement  of  her  ally;  and 
she  purposed  to  unite  all  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  one  republic,  in  order  to  form  a  perpetual  barrier 
against  the  dangerous  increase  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Henry  had  himself  long  meditated  such 
a  project  against  the  Austrian  family  ;  and  Rosni  could  not 
forbear  expressing  his  astonishment,  when  he  found  that 
Elizabeth  and  his  master,  though  they  had  never  communi- 
cated their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  not  only  had  entered 
into  the  same  general  views,  but  had  also  formed  the  same 
plan  for  their  execution.  The  affairs,  however,  of  France 
were  not  yet  brought  to  a  situation  which  might  enable  Henry 
to  begin  that  great  enterprise  ;  and  Rosni  satisfied  the  queen 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  postpone  for  some  years  their 
united  attack  on  the  house  of  Austria.  He  departed,  filled 
with  just  admiration  at  the  solidity  of  Elizabeth's  judgment, 
and  the  greatness  of  her  mind  ;  and  he  owns,  that  she  was 
entirely  worthy  of  that  high  reputafion  which  she  enjoyed  in 
Europe. 

»  Spotswood,  p.  471  , 
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The  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  such  extei.sive  pro 
jects  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  besides  her  having,  fallen 
BO  far  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  affairs  of  Iieland,  though 
conducted  with  abilities  and  success,  were  still  in  disorder,  and 
made  a  great  diversion  of  her  forces.  The  expense  incurred 
by  this  war  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow  revenues ;  and  he. 
ministers,  taking  advantage  of  her  disposition  to  frugality, 
proposed  to  her  an  expedient  of  saving,  *hich,  though  she  at 
first  disapproved  of  it,  she  was  at  last  induced  to  embrace.  It 
was  represented  to  her,  that  the  great  sums  of  money  remitted 
to  Ireland  for  the  pay  of  the  English  forces,  came,  by  the 
necessary  course  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  enabled  them  to  buy  abroad  all  necessary  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  that 
kingdom  and  its  want  of  every  useful  commodity,  they  could 
not  otherwise  find  means  to  purchase.  It  was  therefore  recom- 
mended to  he'r,  that  she  should  pay  her  forces  in  base  money ; 
and  it  was  asserted  that,  besides  the  great  saving  to  the  rev- 
enue, this  species  of  coin  could  never  be  exported  with  advan- 
tage, and  would  not  pass  in  any  foreign  market.  Some  of 
her  wiser  counsellors  maintained,  that  if  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
were  raised  in  proportion,  the  Irish  rebels  would  necessarily 
reap  the  same  benefit  from  the  base  money,  which  would 
always  be  taken  at  a  rate  suitable  to  its  value  ;  if  the  pay 
were  not  raised,  there  would  be  danger  of  a  mutiny  among 
the  troops,  who,  whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the  pieces 
of  metal.  Would  soon  find  from  experience  that  they  were 
defrauded  in  their  income.*  But  Elizabeth,  though  she  justly 
valued  herself  on  fixing  the  standard  of  the  English  coin, 
much  debased  by  her  predecessors,  and  had  innovated  very 
little  in  that  delicate  article,  was  seduced  by  the  specious 
arguments  employed  by  the  treasurer  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
she  coined  a  great  quantity  of  base  money,  which  he  made 
use  of  in  the  pay  of  her  forces  in  Ireland.t 

Mountjoy,  the  deputy,  was  a  man  of  abilities- ;  and  foresee- 
ing the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  roops,  he  led  them 
instantly  into  the  field,  and  resolved,  by  means  of  strict  disci- 
pline, and  by  keeping  them  employed  against  the  enemy,  to 
obviate  those  inconveniencies  which  were  justly  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  made  military  roads,  and  built  a  forti'ess  at  Mog 
hery  ;  he  drove  the  Mac-Genises  out  of  Lecale  ;  he  harassed 
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Tyrone  in  Ulster  with  inroads  and  lesser  expeditions ;  and  by 
destroying  every  where,  and  during  al!  seasons,  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Irish,  he  reduced  them  to  perish  by  famine  in  the 
woods  and  morasses,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
At  the  same  time,  Sir  Henry  Docwray,  who  commanded 
another  body  of  troops,  took  the  Castle  of  Derry,  and  put  gar- 
risons into  Newton  and  Ainogh  ;  and  having  seized  the  mon- 
astery of  Donnegal,  near  Balishannon,  he  threw  troops  into  it, 
and  defended  it  against  the  assaults  of  O'Donnel  and  the  Irish. 
Nor  was  Sir  George  Carew  idle  in  the  province  of  Monster. 
He  seized  the  titular  earl  of  Desmond,  and  sent  him  over, 
with  Florence  Macarty,  another  chieftain,  prisoner  to  England. 
He  arrested  many  suspected  persons,  and  took  hostages  from 
others.  And  having  got  a  reenforcement  of  tVo  thousand  men 
from  England,  he  threw  himself  into  Corke,  which  he  supplied 
with  arms  and  provisions  ;  and  he  put  every  thing  in  a  condi- 
tion for  resisting  the  Spanish  invasion,  which  vvas  daily  ex- 
pected. The  deputy,  informed  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
southern  provinces  were  exposed,  left  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  ♦Tyrone,  who  was  reduced  to  great  extremities  ; 
and  he  marched  with  his  army  into  Munster. 

At  last  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  d'Aquila,  arrived  at 
Kinsale  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  commanded  in  the 
town  with  a  small  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  found 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  their  appearance.  These 
invadprs  amounted  to  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  discov- 
ered a  strong  propensity  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  English  government,  with  which  they  were  extreme- 
ly discontented.  One  chief  ground  of  their  complaint,  was 
the  introduction  of  trials  by  jury  ;  *  an  institution  abhorred  by 
that  people,  though  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  support  of 
that  equity  and  liberty  for  which  the  English  laws  are  so 
justly  celebrated.  The  Irish,  also,  bore  a  great  favor  to  the 
Spaniards,  having  entertained  the  opinion  that  they  themselves 
were  descended  from  that  nation  ;  and  their  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  religion  proved  a  new  cause  of  affection  to  the 
'nvaders.  D'Aquila  assumed  the  title  of  general  "  in  the  holy 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith"  in  Ireland;  and  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  people,  that  Elizabeth  was,  by 
several  bulls  of-  the  po^,  deprived  of  her  crown ;  that  her 
subjects  were  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and 
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that  the  Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irish  from  th* 
dominion  of  the  devil.*  Mountjoy  found  it  necessary  to  act 
with  vigor,  in  order  to  pievent  a  total  insurrection  of  thejrish 
and  having  collected  his  forces,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Kinsale 
by  land,  while  Sir  Eiohard  Levison,  with  a  small  squadron, 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  his  operations 
than  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another  body  of  two  thousand 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Carew  to  oppose  their  progress. 
Tyrone,  meanwhile,  whh  Randal,  Mac-Surley,Tirel,  baron 
of  Kelley,  and  other  chieftains  of  the  Irish,  had  joined  Ocampo 
with  all  their  forces,  and  were  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Kinsale.  The  (Jeputy,  informed  of  their  design  by  intercepted 
letters,  made  preparations  to  receive  them  ;  and  being  reen- 
forced  by  Levison  with  six  hundred  marines,  he  posted  his 
troops  on  an  advantageous  ground,  which  lay  on  the  passage 
of  the  enemy,  leaving  some  cavalry  to  prevent  a  sally  from 
D'Aquila  and  the  Spanish  garrison.  When  Tyrone,  with  a 
detachment  of  Irish  and  Spaniards,  approached, Tie  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  English  so  well  posted,  and  ranged  in  good 
order,  and  he  immediately  sounded  a  retreat :  but  the  deputy 
gave  orders  to  pursue  him  ;  and  having  thrown  these  advanced 
troops  into  disorder,  he  followed  them  to  the  main  body,  whom 
he  also  attacked  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  twelve 
hundred  men.t  Ocampo  was  taken  prisoner ;  Tyrone  fled 
into  Ulster ;  O'Donnel  made  his  escape  into  Spain  ;  and 
D'Aquila,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  such  terms  as  the  deputy  pre- 
scribed to  him  ;  he  surrendered  Kinsale  and  Baltimore,  and 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This  great  blow,  joined  to 
other  successes  gained  by  VVlimot,  governor  of  Kerry,  and  by 
Roger  and  Gavin  Harvey,  threw  the  rebels  into  dismay,  and 
gave  a  prospect  of  the  final  reduction  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  war,  though  successful,  was  extremely  burden- 
some on  the  queen's  revenue  ;  and  besides  the  supplies  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  which  were  indeed  veiy  small,  but  which 
they  ever  regarded  as  mighty  concessions,  she  had  been 
obliged,  notwithstanding  her  great  frugality,  to  employ  oilier 
expedients,  such  as  selling  the  roym  demesnes  and  crowii 
iewels,t  and   exacting  loans  from   the  people,^  in  order  to 
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support  this  cause,  so  essential  to  the  honor  and  interests  of 
England.  The  necessity  of  her '  affairs  obliged  her  ao-ain  to 
summon  a  parliament;  and  it  here  appeared,  that  thoun-h  old 
ago  was  advancing  fast  upon  her,  tliough  she  had  lost  much 
of  her  popularity  by  the  unfortunate  execution  of  Essex,  inso- 
much that  when  she  appeared  in  public  she  was  not  attended 
with  the  usual  acclamations,*  yet  the  powers  of  her  preroga- 
tive, supported  by  her  vigor,  still  remained  as  high  and  uncon- 
trollable as  ever. 

The  active  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many  persons  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  civil  and  military  employments  ;  and 
the  queen,  who  was  not  able  from  her  revenue  to  give  them 
any  rewards  proportioned  to  their  services,  had  made  use  of 
an  expedient  which  had  been  employed  by  her  predecessors, 
but  which  had  never  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  under 
her  administration.  She  granted  her  servants  and  courtiers 
patents  for  monopolies ;  and  these  patents  they  sold  to  others, 
who  were  thereby  enabled  to  raise  commodities  to  what  price 
they  pleased,  and  who  put  invincible  restraints  upon  all  com- 
merce, industry,  and  emulation  in  the  arts.  It  is  astonishing 
to  consider  the  number  and  importance  of  those  commoditie?i 
which  were  thus  assigned  over  to  patentees.  Currants,  salt 
iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-skins,  fells,  pouldavies,  ox-shin-bones, 
train  oil,  lists  of  cloth,  potashes,  aniseseeds,  vinegar,  seacoals, 
steel,  aquavitsB,  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  acci- 
dences,  oil,  calamine  stone,  oil  of  blubber,  glasses,  paper, 
starch,  tin,  sulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  transporta- 
tion of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  importation 
of  Spanish  wool,  of  Irish  yarn :  these  are  but  a  part  of  the 
commodities  which  had  been  appropriated  to  monopoHsts.t 
When  this  list  was  read  in  the  house,  a  member  cried,  "  Is 
not  bread  in  the  number.?"  "Bread,"  said  every  one  with 
astonishment.  "  Yes,  I  assure  you,"  replied  he,  "  if  afiairs  go 
on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly 
before  next  parliament."  |  These  monopolists  were  so  exorbi- 
tant in  their  demands,  that  in  some  places  they  raised  the 
orice  of  salt  from  sixteen  pence  a  bushel,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
shillings.^  Such  high  profits  naturally  begat  intruders  upon 
their  commerce  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against 
encroachments,  the  patentees  were  armed  whh  high  and  arbi- 
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trary  powers  from  the  council,  by  which  they  were  enabled  t<J 
oppress  the  people  at  pleasure,  and  to  exact  money  from  such 
as  they  thought  proper  to  accuse  of  interfering  with  their 
patent.*  The  patentees  of  saltpetre,  having  the  power  of 
entering  into  every  house,  and  of  committing  what  liavoc  they 
pleased  in  stables,  cellars,  or  wherever  they  suspected  salt- 
petre might  be  gathered,  commonly  extorted  money  from  those 
who  desired  to  free  themselves  from  this  damage  or  trouble.! 
And  while  all  domestic  intercourse  was  thus  restrained,  lest 
any  scope  should  remain  for  industry,  almost  every  species  of 
foreign  commerce  was  confined  to  exclusive  companies,  who 
bought  and  sold  at  any  price  that  they  themselves  thought 
proper  to  offer  or  exact. 

These  grievances,  the  most  intolerable  for  the  present,  and 
the  most  pernicious  in  their  consequences,  that  ever  were 
known  in  any  age  or  under  any  government,  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  last  parliament,  and  a  petition  had  even  been  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  conjplaining  of  the  patents  ;  but  she  still 
persisted  in  defending  her  monopolists  against  her  people.  A 
bill  was  now  introduced  into  the  lower  house,  abolishing  all 
these  rnonopolies ;  and  as  the  former  application  had  been 
unsuccessful,  a  law  was  insisted  on  as  the  only  certain  expedi- 
ent for  correcting  these  abuses.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  this  matter  regarded  the  prerogative, 
and  that  the  commons  could  never  hope  for  success,  if  they 
did  not  make  application,  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful 
manner,  to  the  queen's  goodness  and  beneficence.  The 
topics  which  were  advanced  in  the  house,  and  which  came 
equally  from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentlemen,  and  were 
admitted  by  both,  will  ^.ppear  the  most  extraordinary  to  such 
as  are  prepossessed  with  an  idea  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  people  during  that  age,  and  of  the  liberty  possessed  under 
the  administration  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
queen  inherited  both  an  enlarging  and  a  restraining  power ;  by 
her  prerogative  she  might  ^et  at  liberty  what  was  restrained  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  and  by  her  prerogative  she  might  restrain 
what  was  otherwise  at  liberty :  f  that  tlie  royal  prerogative 
was  not  to  be  canvassed,  nor  disputed,  nor  examined  ;  §  and 
did  not  even  admit  of  any  limitation  :  ||  that  absolute  princes, 
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surh  as  the  sovereigns  of  England,  were  a  species  of  divin- 
ity :  *  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  tying  the  queen's  hands 
by  laws  or  statutes  ;  since,  by  means  of  her  dispensing  power, 
she  could  loosen  herself  at  pleasure  :  t  and  that  even  if  a 
clause  should  be  annexed  to  a  statute,  excluding  her  dispens- 
ing power,  she  could  first  dispense  with  that  clause  and  then 
witli  the  statute.|  After  all  this  discourse,  more  worthy  of  a 
Turkish  divan  than  of  an  Enghsh  house  of  commons,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  idea  of  this  assembly,  the  queen,  who  per- 
ceived how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and  what  heats 
were  likely  to  arise,  sent  for  the  speaker,  and  desired  him  to 
acquaint  the  house,  that  she  would  immediately  cancel  the 
most  grievous  and  oppressive  of  these  patents.^ 

The  house  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  admiration 
and  gratitude,  at  this  extraordinary  instance  of  the  queen's 
goodness  and  condescension.  A  member  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  if  a  sentence  of  everlasting  happiness  had  been 
pronounced  in  his  favor,  he  could  not  have  felt  more  joy  than 
that  with  which  he  was  at  present  overwhelmed. ||  Another 
observed,  that  this  message  from  the  sacred  person  of  the 
queen  was  a  kind  of  gospel  or  glad  tidings,  and  ought  to  be 
received  as  such,  and  be  written  in  the  tablets  of  their  hearts.^ 
'And  it  was  further  remarked,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Deity  would  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  so  the  queen  herself 
was  the  only  agent  in  their  present  prosperity  and  happiness.** 
The  house  voted,  that  the  speaker,  with  a  committee,  should 
ask  permission  to  wait  on  her  majesty,  and  return  thanks  to 
her  for  her  gracious  concessions  to  her  people. 

When  the  speaker,. with  the  other  members,  was  introduced 
to  the  queen,  they  all  flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
remained  in  that  posture  a  considerable  time,  till  she  thought 
proper  to  express  her  desire  that  they  should  rise.tt  The 
speaker  displayed  the  gratitude  of  the  commons,  because  her 
aacred  ears  were  ever  open  to  hear  them,  and  her  blessed 
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tt  We  learn  from  Hentzner's  Travels,  that  no  one  spoke  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  without  kneeling ;  though  now  and  then  she  raised  some 
with  waving  her  hand.  Nay,  wherever  she  turned  her  eye,  every 
one  fell  on  his  knees.  Her  successor  first  allowed  his  courtiers^  to 
omit  this  ceremony ;  and  as  he  exerted  not  the  power,  so  he  relia- 
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hands  ever  stretched  out  to  relieve  them.  They  acknowledged 
he  said,  in  all  duty  and  thankfulness  acknowledged,  that 
before  they  called,  her  "  preventing  grace  "  and  "  all-deserving 
goodness  "  watched  over  them  for  their  good  ;  more  ready  to 
give  than  they  could  desire,  much  less  deserve.  He  remarked, 
that  the  attribute  which  was  most  proper  to  God,  to  perform  all 
he  promiseth,  appertained  also  to  her ;  and  that  she  was  all  truth, 
all  constancy,  and  all  goodness.  And  he  concluded  with  these 
expressions  :  "  Neither  do  we  present  our  thanks  in  words  or 
any  outward  sign,  which  can  be  no  sufficient  retribution  for 
so  great  goodness  ;  but  in  all  duty  and  thankfulness,  prostrate 
at  your,  feet,  we  present  our  most  loyal  and  thankful  hearts, 
even  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  our  hearts,  and  the  last  spirit 
of  breath  in  our  nostrils,  to  be  poured  out,  to  be  breathed  up, 
for  your  safety."  *  The  queen  heard  very  patiently  this 
speech,  in  which  she  was  flattered  in  phrases  appropriated  to 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  she  returned  an  answer  full  of  such 
expressions  of  tenderness  towards  her  people,  as  ought  to  have 
appeared  fulsome  after  the  late  instances  of  rigor  which  she  had 
employed,  and  from  which  nothing  but  necessity  had  made 
her  depart.  Thus  was  this  critical  aSkir  happily  terminated  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  by  prudently  receding,  in  time,  from  part  of 
her  prerogative,  maintained  her  dignity,  and  preserved  the  ' 
affections  of  her  people. 

The  commons  granted  her  a  supply  quite  unprecedented, 
of  four  subsidies  and  eight  fifteenths  ;  and  they  were  so  dutiful 
as  to  vote  this  supply  before  they  received  any  satisfaction  in 
the  business  of  monopolies,  which  they  justly  considered  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
nation.  Had  they  attempted  to  extort  that  concession  by 
keeping  the  supply  in  suspense,  so  haughty  was  the  queen's 
disposition,  that  this  appearance  of  constraint  and  jealousy 
had  been  sufficient  to  have  produced  a  denial  of  all  their 
requests,  and  to  have  forced  her  into  some  acts  of  authority 
still  more  violent  and  arbitrary. 

[1602.]  The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  Span 
lards  had  involved  her  in  so  much  trouble,  by  fomenting  and 

quiBhed  the  appearance  of  despotism.  Even  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  abservt,  those  who  covered  her  table,  though  persons  of  quaEty 
neither  approached  it  nor  retired  from  it  -without  kneeling,  and  th»t 
otten  three  times. 
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Rssistiig  the  Irish  rebellion,  resolved  to  give  them  emplo3'-nient 
at  home  ;  and  she  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  nine  sliips,  under 
Sir  Richard  Levisftn,  admiral,  and  Sir  William  Monson,  vice- 
admiral,  whom  she  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  admiral,  with  part  of  the  squadron,  met  the  galleons 
loaded  with  treasure  ;  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack 
them.  The  vice-admiral  also  fell  in  with  some  rich  ships, 
but  they  escaped  for  a  like  reason  ;  and  these  two  brave 
officers,  that  their  expedition  might  not  prove  entirely  fruitless, 
resolved  to  attack  the  harbor  of  Cerimbra,  in  Portugal ;  where, 
they  received  intelligenoe,  a  very  rich  carrack  had  taken 
shelter.  The  harbor  was  guarded  by  a  castle  :  there  were 
eleven  galleys  stationed  in  it ;  and  the  militia  of  the  country, 
to  the  number,  as  was  believed,  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
appeared,  in  arms  on  the  shore  :  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  and  others  derived  from  the  winds  and  tides,  the 
English  squadron  broke  into  the  harbor,  dismounted  the  guns 
of  the  castle,  sunk,  or  burnt,  or  put  to  flight  the  galleys,  and 
obliged  the  carrack  to  surrender.*  They  brought  her  home 
to  England,  and  she  was  valued  at  a  million  of  ducats  :  t  a 
sensible  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  supply  still  more  important 
to  Elizabeth.| 

The  aflfairs  of  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  of  Tyrone  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  a  settlement.  Lord 
Mountjoy  divided  his  army  into  small  parties,  and  harassed  the 
rebels  on  every  side  :  he  built  Charlemont  and  many  other 
small  forts,  which  were  impregnable  to  the  Irish,  and  guarded 
all  the  important  passes  of  the  country  :  the  activity  of  Sir 
Henry  Docwray  and  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  permitted  no 
repose  or  security  to  the  rebels  ;  and  many  of  the  chieftains, 
after  skulking  during  some  time  in  woods  and  morasses,  sub- 
mitted to  mercy,  and  received  such  conditions  as  the  deputy 
was  pleased  to  impose  upon  them.  [1603.]  Tyrone  himself 
made  application  by  Arthur  Mac-Baron,  his  brother,  to  b» 
received  upon  terms  ;  but  Mountjoy  would  not  admit  him, 
except  he  made  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  life  and  fortunes 
to  the  queen's   mercy.     He  appeared   before   the  deputy  at 


*  Monson,  p.  181.  t  Camden,  p.  647. 

t  This  year  the  Spaniards  began  the  siege  of  Ostend,  which  was 
bravely  defended  for  five  months  by  Sir  Francis  Vere.  The  states 
then  relieved  him,  by  sending  a  new  governor ;  and  on  the  whole,  the 
siege  lasted  three  years,  and  is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men. 
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Millefont,  in  a  habit  and  posture  suitable  to  his  present  fortune,; 
and  after  acl<nowledging  his  offence  in  the  most  humble  terms^ 
he  was  committed  to  custody  by  Mountjoy*.  who  intended  to 
brin»him  over  captive  into  England,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
queen's  pleasure. 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  satisfac- 
tion from  this  fortunate  event :  she  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
melancholy  ;  which  all  the  advantages  of  her  high  fortune,  all 
the  glories  of  her  prosperous  reign,  were  unable  in  any  degree 
to  alleviate  or  assuage.  Some  ascribed  this  depression  of 
mind  to  her  repentance  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom 
she  had  always  resolved  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  for 
his  treasons,  but  who  had  made  such  interest  with  the  minis- 
ters as  to  extort  a  remission  from  her.  Others,  with  more 
(ikelihood,  accounted  for  her  dejection  by  a  discovery  which 
she  had  made,  of  the  correspondence  maintained  in  her  court 
with  her  successor,  the  king  of  Scots,  and  by  the  neglect  to 
which,  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  infirmities,  she  imagined 
herself  to  be  exposed.  But  there  is  another  cause  assigned 
for  her  melancholy,  which  has  long  been  rejected  by  historians 
as  romantic,  but  which  late  discoveries  seem  to  have  con- 
firmed :  *  some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tender- 
ness for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the 
consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortunate  expe- 
dition against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increase  of  the  queen's 
fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occasion  to  regret,  that  the 
necessity  of  her  service  required  him  often  to  be  absent  from 
her  person,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his 
enemies,  more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jealousy  ;  and 
making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired  him  to  keep  that 
pledge  of  her  affection,  and  assured  him,  that  into  whatever 
disgrace  he  should  fall,  whatever  prejudices  she  might  be  in- 
duced to  entertain  against  him,  yet,  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she 
would  immediately  upon  the  sigjit  of  it  recall  her  former  tender- 
ness, would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a  favor- 
able ear  to  his  apology.  Essex,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfor- 
tunes, reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last -extremity  ;  but  after 
his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment, 

*  See  the  proofs  of  this  remarkable  fact  collected  in  Birch's  Kego- 
fiationsj  p.  206.    And  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  481,  605,  606,  etc. 
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and  he  committed  the  ring  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham, 
whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The  countess  was 
prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  to 
execute  the  commission  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that 
her  favorite  would  make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and 
who  ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  was, 
after  much  delay  and  many  internal  combats,  pushed  by 
resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
The  countess  of  Nottingham,  falling  into  sickness,  and  affected 
with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  seized  with  remorse  for 
her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she 
craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret.  The 
queen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a  furious  pas- 
sion :  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed  ;  and  crying  to 
her,  "  that  God  might  pardon  her,  but  she  never  could,"  she 
broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the 
deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all 
consolation  :  she  even  refused  food  and  sustenance  :  and  throw- 
ing herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immovable, 
feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and 
existence  an  insufferable  burden  to  her.  .Few  words  she 
uttered ;  and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some  inward  grief 
which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the 
chief  vent  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which, 
though  they  discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease 
or  assuage  them.  Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the  car- 
pet, leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her ;  and 
her  physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be 
put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies  which 
they  prescribed  to  her.*  Her  anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long' 
preyed  on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approach- 
ing ?»and  the  council,  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper, 
admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
successor.  She  answered  with  a  faint  voice,  that  as  she  had 
held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  succes- 
sor. Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly, 
she  subjoined,  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her  ;  and 
who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots .' 
Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her 
thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied,  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her 
mind  in  the  least  wander  from  hin.     Her  voice  soon  after  left 
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her ;  her  senses  failed ;  she  felt  into  a  lethargic  slumber, 
which  continued  some  hours  ;  and  she  expired  gently,  without 
further  struggle  or  convulsion,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day  which  had 
shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
There  are  few  great  personages  in  history  who  have  been 
more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation 
of  friends  than  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  there  scarcely  is  any 
whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of  her 
administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character,  were 
able  to  overcome  all  prejudices  ;  and  obliging  her  detractors 
to  abate  much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat 
of  their  panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political  factions, 
and,  what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.  Her  vigor,  her  con- 
stancy, her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  vigilance,  address, 
are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest  praises,  and  appear  not  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever  filled  a  throne  : 
a  conduct  less  rigorous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more 
indulgent  to  her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a 
perfect  character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  she  controlled 
all  her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them 
from  running  into  excess :  her  heroism  was  exempt  from 
temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friendship  from  par- 
tiality, her  active  temper  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition : 
she  guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success  from 
.  lesser  infirmities ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admi- 
ration, the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equally 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  her  people  ;  and  while  she  merited  all  their 
esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  affections  by 
ner  pretended  ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded 
.o  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances ;  and  none  ever 
conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and 
felicity.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration, 
the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions,  she  preserved 
her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those  confusions 
in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the  neigh- 
boring  nations  :    and   though   her   enemies   were   the    most 
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()owerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most  actite,  the  most  enter 
prising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigor  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  states  her  own  greatness,  mean- 
while, remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished  under 
her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success ;  but  instead  of  less- 
ening the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make  great  addition  to  it. 
They  owed  all  of  them  their  advancement  to  her  choice  ; 
Jiey  were  supported  by  her  constancy  ;  and,  with  all  their 
abilities,  they  were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  asce.-dant 
over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  ohe 
remained  equally  mistress  :  the  force  of  the  tender  passions 
was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  supe- 
rior ;  and  the  combat,  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves 
only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution,  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  exposed  to 
another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable  because  more 
natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different  views  in  which 
we  survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure, 
or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is 
founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When  we  contem- 
plate her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and  extensive  capacity ;  but 
we  are  also  apt  to  require  some  more  softness  of  disposition, 
some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weak- 
nesses by  which  her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method 
of  estimating  her  merit,  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations, 
and  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being  placed  in  author- 
ity, and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  mankiad.  We  may 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or 
a  mistress  ;  but  her  qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some 
considerable  exceptions,  are  the  object  of  undisputed  applause 
and  approbation. 
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The  party  among  us  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  adhering  to  liberty  and  a  popular  government,  have 
long  indulged  their  prejudices  against  the  succeeding  race  of 
princes,  by  bestowing  unbounded  panegyrics  on  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  Elizabeth.  They  have  even  been  so  extremely 
ignorant  of  the  transactions  of  this  reign,  as  to  exJol  her  for  a 
quality  which,  of  all  others,  she  was  the  least  possessed  of ; 
a  tender  regard  for  the  constitution,  and  a  concern  for  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  her  people.  But  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  prepossessions  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  much 
longer  over  facts  so  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  danger 
lest  the  public  should  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  should 
entertain  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  a  princess  who  exer- 
cised the  royal  authority  in  a  manner  so  conti-ary  to  all  the 
ideas  which  we  at  present  entertain  of  a  legal  constitution. 
But  Elizabeth  only  supported  the  prerogatives  transmitted  to 
her  by  her  predecessors  :  she  believed  that  her  subjects  were 
entitled  to  no  more  liberty  than  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  : 
she  found  that  they  entirely  acquiesced  in  her  arbitrary  admin- 
istration :  and  it  was  not  natural  for  her  to  find  fault  with 
a  form  of  government  by  which  she  herself  was  invested  with 
such  unlimited  authority.  In  the  particular  exertions  of  power, 
the  question  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  What  is  best  ?  But 
in  the  general  distribution  of  power  among  the  several  mem- 
bers of  a  constitution,  there  can  seldom  be  admitted  any  other 
question  than.  What  is  established  ?  Few  examples  occur  of 
princes  who  have  willingly  resigned  their  power  ;  none  of  those 
who  have,  without  struggle  and  reluctance,  allowed  it  to  be 
extorted  froijfi  them.  If  any  other  rule  than  established  prac- 
tice be  followed,  factions  and  dissensions  must  multiply  with- 
out end  :  and  though  many  constitutions,  and  none  more  than 
the  British,  have  been  improved  even  by  violent  innovations, 
the  praise  bestowed  on  those  patriots  to  whom  the  nation  has 
been  indebted  for  its  privileges,  ought  to  be  given  with  soni« 
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reserve,  and  surely  without  the  least  rancor  against  those  who 
adhered  to  the  ancient  constitution.* 

In  order  to  understand  the  ancient  constitution  of  England, 
there  is  not  a  period  which  deserves  more  to  be  studied  than 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  prerogatives  of  this  princess 
tvere  scarcely  ever  disputed,  and  she  therefore  employed  them 
without  scruple:  her  imperious  temper  —  a  circumstance  in 
which  she  went  far  beyond  her  successors  —  rendered  her 
exertions  of  power  violent  and  frequent,  and  discovered  the  full 
extent  of  her  authority:  the  great  popularity  which  she  enjoyed, 
proves  that  she  did  not  infringe  any  established  liberties  of 
the  people  :  there  "remains  evidence  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
most  noted  acts  of  her  administration  :  and  though  that  evi- 
dence must  be  drawn  from  a  source  wide  of  the  ordinary 
historians,  it  becomes  only  the  more  authentic  on  that  account, 
and  serves  as  a  stronger  proof,  that  her  particular  exertions  of 
power  were  conceived  to  be  nothing  but  the  ordinary  course 
of  administration,  since  they  were  not  thought  remarkable 
enough  to  be  recorded  even  by  contemporary  writers.  If 
there  was  any  difference  in  this  particular,  the  people  in  for- 
mer reigns  seem  rather  to  have  been  more  submissive  than 
even  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;  t  it  may  not  here  be  im- 
proper to  recount  some  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  lay  open  the  sources  of  that  great  power  which 
the  English  monarchs  formerly  enjoyed. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  established  instruments 
of  power  was  the  court  of  star  chamber,  which  possessed  an 
unlimited  discretionary  authority  of  fining,  imprisoning,  and 

*  By  the  ancient  constitution,  is  here  meant  that  which  prevailed 
before  the  settlement  of  our  present  plan  of  liberty.  There  was  a 
more  ancient  constitution,  where,  though  the  people  had  perhaps  less 
liberty  than  under  the  Tudors,  yet  the  king  had  also  less  authority  : 
the  power  of  the  barons  was  a  great  check  upon  him,  and  exercised 
great  tyranny  over  them.  But  there  was  still  a  more  ancient  consti- 
tution, viz.,  that  before  the  signing  of  the  charters,  when  neither  the 
people  nor  the  barons  had  any  regular  privileges  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  government  during  the  reign  of  an  able  prince  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  king.  The  English  constitution,  like  all  others,  has  been  in  a 
K'ate  of  continual  fluctuation. 

t  In  a  memorial  of  the  state  of  the  realm,  drawn  by  Secretary 
Cecil  in  1.569,  there  is  this  passage:  "Then  foUoweth  the  decay  of 
obedience  in  civil  policy,  which  being  compared,  "with  the  fearfulness 
»nd  reverence  of  all  inferior  estates  to  their  superiors  in  times  past, 
will  astonish  any  wise  and  considerate  person,  to  behold  the  desperi- 
tion  of  reformation."     Haynes,  p.  686.     Again,  p.  688. 
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inflicting  coi^oral  punishment;  and  whose  jurisdiction  ex 
tended  to  ali  ioits  of  offences,  contempts,  and  disorders  that 
lay  not  within  reach  of  the  common  law.  The  members  of 
this  court  consisted  of  the  privy  council  and  the  judges  ;  men 
who  all  of  them  enjoyed  their  offices  during  pleasure  ;  and 
when  the  prince  himself  was  present,  he  was  the  sole  judge, 
and  all  the  others  could  only  interpose  with  their  advice. 
There  needed  but  this  one  court  in  any  government  to  put  an 
end  to  all  regular,  legal,  and  exact  plans  of  liberty ;  for  wha 
durst  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  crown  and  ministry,  or 
aspire  to  the  character  of  being  a  patron  of  freedom,  while 
exposed  to  so  arbitrary  a  jurisdiction !  I  much  question 
whether  any  of  the  absolute  monarchies  in  Europe  contain,  at 
present,  so  illegal  and  despotic  a  tribunal. 

The  court  of  high  commission  was  another  jurisdiction  still 
more  terrible  :  both  because  the  crime  of  heresy,  of  which  it 
took  cognizance,  was  more  undefinable  than  any  civil  offence, 
and  because  its  methods  of  inquisition,  and  of  administering 
oaths,  were  more  contrary  to  all  the  most  simple  ideas  of 
justice  and  equity.  The  fines  and  imprisonments  imposed  by 
this  court  were  frequent :  the  deprivations  and  suspensions  of 
the  clergy  for  nonconformity  were  also  numerous,  and  com- 
prehended at  one  time  the  third  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  of 
England.*  The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, said  expressly,  that  she  was  resolved  "  that  no  man 
should  be  suffered  to  decline,  either  on  the  left  or  on  the  righi 
hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and  by  hei' 
laws  and  injunctions."  t 

But  martial  law  went  beyond  even  these  two  courts  in  ». 
prompt,  and  arbitrary,  and  violent  method  of  decision.  When- 
ever there  was  any  insurrection  or  public  disorder,  the  crown 
employed  martial  law  ;  and  it  was,  during  that  time,  exercised 
rot  only  over  the  soldiers,  but  over  the  whole  people ;  any 
one  might  be  punished  as  a  rebel,  or  an  aider  and  abettor  of 
rebellion,  whom  the  provost  martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county, 
or  their  deputies,  pleased  to  suspect.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
the  trial  at  common  law  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  was  a  favor  ;  for  that  the  case  would  have 
borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law.J  We^  havo 
seen  instances  of  its   being  employed  by  Queen   Mary  in 

•  Neal,  Tol.  i.  p.  479.  t  Murden,  p.  183. 

X  "Vol.  iv.  p.  610. 
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defence  of  orthodoxy.  There  remains  a  letter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  to  the  earl  of  Susse.x,  after  the  suppression-of  the 
northern  rebellion,  in  which  she  sharply  reproves  him,  because 
she  had  not  heard  of  his  having  executed  any  criminals  by 
martial  law ;  *  though  it  is  probable  that  near  eight  hundred 
persons  suffered,  one  way  or  other,  on  account  of  that  slight 
insurrection.  But  the  kings  of  England  did  not  always  limit 
the  exercise  of  tliis  law  to  times  of  civil  war  and  disorder. 
In  1552,  when  there  was  no  rebellion  or  insurrection,  King 
Edward  granted  a  commission  of  martial  law  ;  and  empowerea 
the  commissioners  to  execute  it,  "  as  should  be  thought  by 
their  discretions  most  necessary."  t  Queen  Elizabeth  tot 
was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  law.  In  1573,  one  Petei 
Burchet,  a  Puritan,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  meritorious  tc 
kill  such  as  opposed  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  ran  into  the 
streets,  and  wounded  Hawkins,  the  famous  sea  captain,  whom- 
he  took  for  Hatton,  the  queen's  favorite.  The  queen  was  so 
incensed,  that  she  ordered  him  to  be  punished  instantly  by 
martial  law ;  but  upon  the  remonstrance  of  some  prudent 
counsellors,  who  told  her  that  this  law  was  usually  confined 
to  turbulent  times,  she  recalled  her  order,  and  delivered  over 
Burchet  to  the  common  law.|  But  she  continued  not  always 
so  reserved  in  executing  this  authority.  There  remains  a 
proclamation  of  hers,  in  which  she  orders  martial  law  to  be 
used  against  all  such  as  import  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books 
rmd  pamphlets  from  abroad  ;  §  and  prohibits  the  questioning  of 
the  lieutenants  or  their  deputies  for  their  arbiti'ary  punishment 
of  such  offenders,  "  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  in  any- 
wise notwithstanding."  We  have  another  act  of  hers  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  streets  of  London  were  much 
infested  with  idle  vagabonds  and  riotftus  persons:  the  lord 
mayor  had  endeavored  to  repress  this  disorder ;  the  star 
chamber  had  e.xerted  its  authority,  and  inflicted  punishment 
on  these  rioters :  but  the  queen,  finding  those  remedies  in- 
effectual, revived  martial  law,  and  gave  Sir  Thomas  Wilford 
a  commission  of  provost-martial :  "  Granting  him  authority, 
and  commanding  him,  upon  signification  given  by  the  justices 
of  peace  in  London  or  the  neighboring  counties,  of  such 
offenders  worthy  to  be  speedily  executed  by  martial  law,  to 

*  MS.  of  Lord  Royston's,  from  the  paper  office. 

t  Strype's  Eocles.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  373,  458,  459. 
t  Camden,  p.  446.     Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

*  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  670. 
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attach  and  take  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  jtfstices,  according  to  justice  of  martial  law,  to  execute 
them  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  openly,  or  near  to  such  place 
where  the  said  rebellious  and  incorrigible  oS'enders  shall  be 
found  to  have  committed  the  said  great  oflfences."  *  I  suppose 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  instance  of  such  an  act  of 
authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Muscovy.  The  patent  of 
high  constable,  granted  to  Earl  Rivers  by  Edward  IV.,  proves 
the  nature  of  the  office.  The  powers  are  unlimited,  perpetual, 
and  remain  in  force  during  peace  as  well  as  during  war  and 
rebellion.  The  parliament  in  Edward  VI.'s  reigri  acknowl- 
edged the  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  and  martial  s  court  to 
be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.t 

The  star  chamber,  and  high  commission,  and  court  martial, 
though  arbitrary  jurisdictions,  had  still  some  pretence  of  a 
trial,  at  least  of  a  sentence  ;  but  there  was  a  grievous  punish- 
ment very  generally  inflicted  in  that  age,  without  any  other 
authority  than  the  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  of  the 
privy  council ;  J  and  that  was,  imprisonment  in  any  jail,  and 
during  any  time,  that  the  ministers  should  think  proper.  In 
suspicious  times,  all  the  jails  were  full  of  prisoners  of  state ; 
and  these  unhappy  victims  of  public  jealousy  were  sometimes 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  without  their  being  able  to  obtain  any 
remedy  from  law. 

This  practice  was  an  indirect  way  of  employing  torture : 
but  the  rack  itself,  though  not  admitted  in  the  ordinary  execu- 
tion of  justice,^  was  frequently  used,  upon  any  suspicion,  by 
authority  of  a  warrant  from  a  secretary  or  the  "privy  council. 
Even  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales  was  empowered, 
by  their  very  commission,  to  make  use  of  torture  whenever 
they  thought  proper.||  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  how 
lightly  the  rack  was  employed  than  the  following  story,  told 
by  Lord  Bacon.  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  :  "  The 
queen  was  mightily  incensed  against  Haywarde,  on  account 

•  Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  279. 

t  7  Edw.  "VT.  cap.  20.  See  Sir  Jolin  Davis's  Question  oonoemiiig 
Impositions,  p.  9. 

X  In  1588,  the  lord  mayor  committed  several  citizens  to  ptison, 
because  they  refused  to  pay  the  loan  demanded  of  them.  Muiden, 
p.  632. 

(  Harrison,  book  ii.  chap.  11. 

I  Eaynes,  p.  19S.    Ses  fuither,  La  Sodeiie,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
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of  a  book  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Essex,  being  a  story  of  tho 
first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  tliinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put 
into  the  people's  heads  boldness  and  faction  :  *  she  said,-  she 
had  an  opinion  that  there  was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  mc  if 
I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it  that  might  be  drawn  within 
the  case  of  treason  .''  Whereto  I  answered,  For  treason,  sura 
I  found  none  ;  but  for  felony,  very  many  :  and  when  her 
majesty  hastily  asked  me.  Wherein .''  I  told  her,  the  author 
had  committed  very  apparent  theft ;  for  he  had  taken  most  of 
the  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  translated  them  into 
English,  and  put  them  into  his  te.xt.  And  another  time,  when 
the  queen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  hiswriting  whose 
name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author, 
and  said  with  great  indignation,  that  she  would  have  him 
racked  to  produce  his  author;  I  replied.  Nay,  madam,  he  is 
a  doctor ;  never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style  :  let  him 
have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined 
to  continue  the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  under- 
,take,  by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the 
autlior  or  no."  t  Thus,  had  it  not 'been  for  Bacon's  humanity, 
or  rather  his  wit,  this  author,  a  man  of  letters,  had  been  put 
to  the  rack  fbr  a  most  innocent  performance.  His  real 
offence  was  his  dedicating  a  book  to  that  munificent  patron 
of  the  learned,  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when  this  noble- 
man lay  under  her  majesty's  displeasure. 

The  queen's  menace  of  trying  and  punishing  Haywarde 
for  treason  could  easily  have  been  executed,  let  his  book 
have  been  ever  so  innocent.  While  so  many  terrors  hung 
over  the  people,  no  jury  durst  have  acquitted  a  man  when 
the  court  was  resolved  to  have  him  condemned.  The  prac- 
tice, also,  of  not  confronting  witnesses  with  the  prisoner, 
gave  the  crown  lawyers  all  imaginable  advantage  against 
him.  And  indeed  there  scarcely  occurs  an  instance  during 
all  these  reigns,  that  the  sovereign  or  the  ministers  were  ever 
disappointed  in  the  issue  of  a  prosecution.  Timid  juries,  and 
iudges  who  held  their  offices  during  pleasure,  never  failed  to 
second  all  the  views  of  the  crown.     And  as  the  practice  was 


•  To  our  apprehension,  Haywarde's  book  seems  rather  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency.  For  he  has  there  preserved  the  famous  speech 
of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  which  contains,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  But  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Tery 
difficult  to  please  on  tliis  head. 

t  Cabala,  p.  81. 
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anciently  common  of  fining,  imprisoning,  or  otherwise  punish- 
ing the  jurors,  merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  find- 
ing "a  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  these  dependent 
judges,  it  is  obvious  that  juries  were  then  no  manner  of 
security  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  power  of  pressing,  both  for.  sea  and  land  service,  and 
obliging  any  person  to  accept  of  any  office,  however  mean  or 
unfit  for  him,  was  another  prerogative  totally  incompatible 
with  freedom.  Osborne  gives  the  following  account  of  Eliza- 
beth's method  of  employing  this  prerogative  :  "  In  case  she 
found  any  likely  to  interrupt  her  occasions,"  says  he,  "  she  did 
seasonably  prevent  him  by  a  chargeable  employment  abroad, 
or  putting  him  upon  some  service  at  home,  which  she  knew  least 
grateful  to  the  people  ;  contrary  to  a  false  maxim,  since  prac- 
tised with  far  worse  success,  by  such  princes  as  thought  it 
better  husbandry  to  buy  off  enemies'  than  reward'  friends."  * 
The  practice  with  which  Osborne  reproaches  the  two  immedi- 
ate successors  of  Elizabeth,  proceeded  partly  from  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  their  situation,  partly  from  the  greater 
lenity  of  their  disposition.  The  power  of  pressing,  as  may 
naturally  be  imagined,  was  often  abused,  in  other  respects,  hy- 
men of  inferior  rank ;  and  officers  often  exacted  money  for 
freeing  persons  from  the  service.t 

The  government  of  England  during  that  age,  however  dif- 
ferent in  other  particulars,  bore  in  this  respect  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Turkey  at  present :  the  sovereign  possessed 
every  power,  except  that  of  imposing  taxes ;  and  in  both 
countries,  this  limitation,  unsupported  by  other  privileges, 
appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the. people.  In  Turkey,  it  obliges 
the  sultan  to  permit  the  extortion  of  the  bashas  and  governors 
of  provinces,  from  whom  he  afterwards  squeezes  presents  or 
takes  forfeitures  :  in  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect 
monopolies,  and  grant  patents  for  exclusive  trade;  an  inven- 
tion so  pernicious,  that  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of 
years  at  her  own  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and  arts, 
and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  present  as  little 
industry  as  Morocco  or  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

We  may  further  observe  that  this  valuable  privilege,  valua- 
ble only  because  it  proved  afterwards  the  means  by  which  the 
parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privileges,  was  very  much 
encroached  on,  in  an  indirect  manner,  during  the  reign  of 


Page  392.  +  Murden,  p.  181. 
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Elizabeth,  as  well  as  of  her  predecessors.  She  often  exacted 
loans  from  her  people  ;  an  arbitrary  and  unequal  kind  of 
imposition,  and  which  individuals  felt  severely  ;  for  though 
the  money  had  been  regularly  repaid,  which  was  seldom  tne 
case,*  it  lay  in  the  prince's  hands  without  interest,  which 
was  a  sensible  loss  to  the  persons  from  whom  the  money  waa 
borrowed.t 

There  remains  a  proposal,  made  by  Lord  Burleigh,  for  levy 
mg  a  general  loan  on  the  people,  equivalent  to  a  subsidy  ;  J  a 
scheme  which  would  have  laid  the  burden  more  equally,  but 
■which  was,  in  different  words,  a  taxation  imposed  without 
consent  of  parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  scheme  thus 
proposed,  without  any  visible  necessity,  by  that  wise  minister, 
is  the  very  same  which  Henry  VIII.  executed,  and  which 
Charles  I.,  enraged  by  ill  usage  from  his  parliament,  and 
reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  put  afterwards  in  practice, 
to  the  great  discontent  of  the  nation. 

The  demand  of  benevolence  was  another  invention  of  that 
age  for  taxing  the  people.  This  practice  was  so  little  con- 
ceived to  be  ifregular,  that  the  commons  in  1585  offered  the 
queen  a  benevolence  ;  which  she  very  generously  refused,  as 
having  no  occasion  at  that  time  for  money.§  Queen  Mary, 
also,  by  an  order  of  council,  increased  the  customs  in  some 
branches ;  and  her  sister  imitated  the  example. ||  There  was  a 
species  of  ship  money  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanishi 
invasion  :  the  several  ports  were  required  to  equip  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  at  their  own  charge  :  and  such  was  the 
alacrity  of  the  people  for  the  public  defence,  that  some  of  the 
ports,  particularly  London,  sent  double  the  number  demanded 
of  them.^  When  any  levies  were  made  for  Ireland,  France, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  the  Jjueen  obliged  the  counties  to  levy 
the  soldiers,  to  arm  and  clothe  them,  and  carry  them  to  the 
seaports  at  their  own  charge.     New-year's  gifts  were  at  that 

*  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  362. 

t  In  the  second  of  Richard  II.,  it  was  enacted  that  in  loans  which 
the  king  shall  require  of  his  subjects,  upon  letters  of  privy  seal,  such 
as  have  "  reasonable"  excuse  of  not  lending,  may  there  be  received 
without  further  summons,  travel,  or  .grief.  See  Cotton's  Abridg. 
p.  1 70.  By  this  law,  the  king's  prerogative  of  exacting  loans  was  rati- 
fied ;  and  what  ought  to  be  deemed  a  "  reasonable  "  excuse  was  still 
.'eft  in  his  own  breast  to  determine. 

+  Ilaynes,  p.  518,  519.  §  D'Ewes,  p.  494. 

J  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  362.  IT  Monson,  p.  267. 
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time  expected  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the  more  considera 
ble  gentry.* 

Purveyance  and  preemption  were  also  methods  of  taxation, 
unequal,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive.  The  whole  kingdom  sen- 
sibly felt  the  burden  of  those  impositions ;  and  it  was  regarded 
as' a  great  privilege  conferred  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to 
prohibit  the  purveyors  from  taking  any  commodities  within  five 
miles  of  these  universities.  The  queen  victualled  her  navy 
by  means  of  this  prerogative,  during  the  first  years  of  her 
reign.t 

Wardship  was  the  most  regular  and  legal  of  all  these  impo- 
sitions by  prerogative ;  yet  was  it  a  great  badge  of  slavery, 
and  oppressive  to  all  the  considerable  families.  When  an 
estate  devolved  to  a  female,  the  sovereign  obliged  her  to 
marry  any  one  he  pleased  :  wheth'er  the  heir  were  male  or 
female,  the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit  of  the  estate  dur- 
ing the  minority.  The  giving  of  a  rich  wardship  was  a  usual 
method  of  rewarding  a  courtier  or  favorite. 

The  inventions  were  endless  which  arbitrary  power  might 
employ  for  the  extorting  of  money,  while  the  people  imagined 
that  their  property  was  secured  by  the  crown's  being  debarred 
from  imposing  taxes.  Strype  has  preserved  a  speech  of  Lord 
Burleigh  to  the  queen  and  council,  in  which  are  contained 
some  particulars  not  a  little  extraordinary. J  Burleigh  pro- 
poses, that  she  should  erect  a  court  for  the  correction  of  all 
abuses,  and  should  confer  on  the  commissioners  a  general 
inquisitorial  power  over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  sets  before 
her  the  example  of  her  wise  grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  who  by 
such  methods  extremely  augmented  his  revenue  ;  and  he 
recommends,  that  this  new  court  should  proceed,  "  as  well  by 
the  direction  and  ordinary  course  (ff  the  laws,  as  by  virtue  of 
her  majesty's  supreme  regiment  and  absolute  power,  from 
whence  law  proceeded."  In  a  word,  he  expects  from  this 
institution  greater  accession  to  the  royal  treasure  than  Henry 
VIII.  derived  from  the  abolition  of  the  abbeys,  and  all  the 
forfeitures  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  This  project  of  Lord 
Burleigh's  needs  not,  I  think,  any  comment.  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  very  arbitrary  indeed,  where  a  wise  and 
good  minister  could  make  such  a  proposal  to  the  sovereign. 

Embargoes  on  merchandise  was  another  engine  of  royal 

•  Strype's  Memoirs,  vol.i.  p.  137.  t  Camden,  p.  388 

T  Annala,  vol.  iv.  p.  234,  et  seq. 
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power,  by  which  the  English  princes  were«.ble  to  extort  money 
from  the  people.  We  have  seen  instances  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  Elizabeth,  before  her  coronation,  issued  an  order  to 
the  custom-house,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  crimson  silks 
which  should  be  imported,  till  the  court  were  first  supplied.* 
She  expected,  no  doubt,  a  good  pennyworth  from  the  mer- 
chants while  they  lay  under  this  restraint. 

The  parliament  pretended  to  the  right  of  enacting  laws,  as 
well  as  of  granting  subsidies  ;  but  this  privilege  was,  during 
that  age,  still  more  insignificant  than  the  other.  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth expressly  prohibited  them  from  meddling  either  with 
state  matters  or  ecclesiastical  causes ;  and  she  openly  sent 
the  members  to  prison  who  dared  to  transgress  her  imperial 
edict  in  these  particulars.  There  passed  few  sessions  of  par- 
liament, during  her  reign,  where  there  occur  not  instances  of 
this  arbitrary  conduct. 

But  the  legislative  power  of  the  parliament  was  a  mere 
fallacy,  while  the  sovereign  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
possess  a  dispensing  power,  by  which  all  the  laws  could  be 
invalidated,  and  rendered  of  no  effect.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  was  also  an  indirect  method  practised  for  erecting 
monopolies.  Where  the  statutes  laid  any  branch  of  manufac- 
ture under  restrictions,  the  sovereign,  by  exempting  one  per- 
son from  the  laws,  gave  him  in  effect  the  monopoly  of  that 
commodity.t  There  was  no  grievance  at  that  time  more 
universally  complained  of,  than  the  frequent  dispensing  with 
the  penal  laws.| 

But  in  reality  the  crown  possessed  the  full  legislative  power, 
by  means  of  proclamations,  which  might  affect  any  matter, 
even  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  the  star  chamber 
took  care  to  see  more  rigorously  executed  than  the  laws 
themselves.  The  motives  for  these  proclamations  were  some- 
times frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
taken  offence  at  the  smell  of  woad  ;  and  she  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  any  one  from  cultivating  that  useful  plant.§  She 
was  also  pleased  to  take  offence  at  the  long  swords  and  high 
ruff's  then  in  fashion :  she  sent  about  her  officers  to  break 
every  man's   sword,  and  ^plip  every  man's   ruff"  which    was 


•  Strvpe,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

t  RjTner,  torn.  xv.  p.  756.     D'Ewes,  p.  645. 

t  Murden,  p.  325. 

i  ToTi-nsend's  Journals,  p.  250.     Stow's  Annal*. 
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beyond  a  certain  dhnension*  This  practice  resembles  the 
method  employed  by  the  great  Czar  Peter  to  make  his  subjects 
change  their  garb. 

The  queen's  probibition  of  the  "  prophesyings,"  or  the 
assemblies  instituted  for  fanatical  prayers  and  conferences, 
was  founded  on  a  better  reason,  but  shows  still  the  unlimited 
extent  of  her  prerogative.  Any  number  of  persons  could  not 
meet  together,  in  order  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  confer  about 
religion,  though  in  ever  so  orthodox  a  manner,  without  her 
permission. 

There  were  many  other  branches  of  prerogative  incompati- 
ble with  an  exact  or  regular  enjoyment  of  liberty.  None  of 
the  nobility  could  marry  without  permission  from  the  sover- 
eign. The  queen  detained  the  earl  of  Southampton  long 
in  prison,  because  he  privately  married  the  earl  of  Essex's 
cousin.t  No  man  could  travel  without  the  consent  of  the 
prince.  Sir  William  Evers  underwent  a  severe  persecution 
because  he  had  presumed  to  pay  a  private  visit  to  the  king  of 
Scots.f  The  sovereign  even  assumed  a  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  all  foreign  trade  ;  and  neither  allowed 
any  person  to  enter  or  depart  the  kingdom,  nor  any  commod- 
ity to  be  imported  or  exported,  without  his  consent.§ 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  praised  her 
for  not  imitating  the  practice  usual  among  her  predecessors, 
of  stopping  the  course  of  justice  by  particular  warrants.]] 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  abuse,  nor  a  stronger 
mark  of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  the  queen,  in  refraining,  from 
it,,  was  very  laudable.  Bat  she  was  by  no  means  constant  in 
this  reserve.  There  remain  in  the  public  records  some  war- 
rants of  hers  for  exempting  particular  persons  from  all  law- 
suits and  prosecutions ;  ^  and  these  warrants,  she  says,  she 
grants  from  her  royal  prerogative,  which  she  will  not  allow  to 
be  disputed. 

It  was  very  usual  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  probably 
jn  all  the  preceding  reigns,  for  noblemen  or  privy  counsellors 
to  commit  to  prison  any  one  who  had'  happened  to  displease 

*  Townsend's  Journab,  p.  250.  Stow's  AnnaJs.  Strype,  vol.  ii 
p.  603. 

t  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

X  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 

§  Sir  John  Davis's  Uuestion  concerning  Impositions,  passiin. 

II  D'Ewes,  p.  141. 

H  Uymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  652,  708,  777. 
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them  by  suing  for  his  just  debts ;  and  the  unhappy  person, 
though  he  gained  his  cause  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  com 
monly  obliged  to  relinquish  his  property  in  order  to  obtain  hia 
liberty.  Some,  likewise,  who  had  been  delivered  from  prison 
by  the  judges,  were  again  committed  to  custody  in  secret 
places,  without  any  possibility  of  obtaining  relief;  and  even 
the  officers  and  Serjeants  of  the  courts  of  law  were  punished 
for  e.xecuting  the  writs  in  favor  of  these  persons.  Nay,  it  was 
usual  to  send  for  people  by  pursuivants,  a  kind  of  harpies  who 
then  attended  the  orders  of  the  council  and  high  commission  ; 
and  they  were  brought  up  to  London,  and  constrained  by  im- 
prisonment, not  only  to  withdraw  their  lawful  suits,  but  also 
to  pay  the  pursuivants  great  sums  of  money.  The  judges,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  of  the  queen,  complain  to  her  majesty  of  the 
frequency  of  this  practice.  It  is  probable  that  so  egregious  a 
tyranny  was  carried  no  farther  down  than  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  since  the  parliament  who  presented  the  petition  of  right 
found  no  later  instances  of  it.*  And  even  these  very  judges 
of  Elizabeth,  who  thus  protect  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  great,  expressly  allow,  that  a  person  committed  by 
special  command  of  the  queen  is  not  bailable. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  in  such  a  government,  no  justice 
could  by  course  of  law  be  obtained  of  the  sovereign,  unless 
he  were  willing  to  allow  it.  In  the  naval  expedition  under- 
taken by  Raleigh  and  Frobisher  against  the  Spaniai'ds,  in  the 
year  1592,  a  very  rich  carrack  was  taken,  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  queen's  share  in  the  adventure  was 
only  a  tenth ;  but  as  the  prize  was  so  great,  and  exceeded  so 
much  the  expectation  of  all  the  adventurers,  she  was.  de- 
termined not  to  rest  contented  with  her  share.  Ealeigh 
humbly  and  earnestly  begged  her  to  accept  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  or  rather  extortions ; 
and  says  that  the  present  which  the  proprietors  were  willing 
to  make  her  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  was  the  greatest  that 
ever  prince  received  from  a  subject.t 

But  it  is  no  wonder  the  queen,  in  her  administration,  should 
pay  so  little  regard  to  liberty,  while  the  parliament  itself,  in 
enacting  laws,  was  entirely  neghgent  of  it.  The  persecuting 
statutes  which  they  passed  against  Papists  and  Puritans  are 
extremely   contrary  to  the  genius  of  freedom;   and  by  ex- 


•  Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  511.     Pranklyn's  Ajinals,  p.  250,  251. 
t  Stjype,  vol.  iv.  p.  128,  129. 
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posing  such  multitudes  to  the  tyranny  of  priests  and  bigolSi 
accustomed  the  people  to  the  most  disgraceful  subjection 
Their  conferring  an  unlimited  supremacy  on  the  queen,  or 
what  is  worse,  acknowledging  her  inherent  right  .o  it,  ivas 
another  proof  of  their  voluntary  servitude. 

The  law  of  the  twenty-third  of  her  reign,  making  seditious 
words  against  the  queen  capital,  is  also  a  very  tyrannical 
statute  ;  and  a  use  no  less  tyrannical  was  sometimes  made 
of  it.  The  case  of  Udal,  a  Puritanical  clergyman,  seems 
singular  even  in  those  arbitrary  times.  This  man  had  pub- 
lished a  book,  called  a  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  in  which 
he  inveighed  against  the  government  of  bishops  ;  and  though 
he  had  carefully  endeavored  to  conceal  his  name,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  upon  suspicion,  and  brought  to  a  trial  foi 
this  offence.  It  was  pretended,  that  the  bishops  were  part  of 
the  queen's  political  body ;  and  to  speak  against  them,  was 
really  to  attack  her,  and  was  therefore  felony  by  the  statute. 
This  was  not  the  only  iniquity  to  which  Udal  was  e.xposed. 
The  judges  would  not  allow  the  jury  to  determine  any  thing' 
but  the  fact,  whether  Udal  had  written  the  book  or  not,  with- 
out examining  his  intention,  or  the  import  of  the  words.  In 
order  to  prove  the  fact,  the  crown  lawyers  did  not  produce  a 
single  witness  to  the  court :  they  only  read  the  testimony  of 
two  persons  absent,  one  of  whom  said,  that  Udal  had  told  him 
he  was  the  author  ;  another,  that  a  friend  of  Udal's  had  said 
so.  They  would  not  allow  Udal  to  produce  any  exculpatory 
evidence  ;  ■  which,  they  said,  was  never  to  be  permitted  against 
the  crown.*  And  they  tendered  him  an  oath,  by  which  he 
was  required  to  depose  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
book ;  and  his  refusal  to  make  that  deposition  was  employed 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  notwithstanding  these  multiplied  iniquities,  a  verdict 
of  death  was  given  by  the  jury  against  Udal ;  for,  as  the  queen' 
was  extremely  bent  upon  his  prosecution,  it  was  impossible 
he  could  escape.t  He  died  in  prison,  before  execution  of  the 
sentence. 

The  case  of  Penry  was,. if  possible,  still  harder.  This  man 
was  a  zealous  Puritan,  or  rather  a  Brewnist,  a  small  sect, 

*  It  was  never  fully  established  that  the  prisoner  could  legally  pro- 
duce evidence  against  the  crown,  tUl  after  the  revolution.  See  Black- 
Btone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 

+  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  144.  Strype,  vol.  iv.  p.  21.  Strype's  Life 
of  "Whitgift,  p.  343. 
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which  afterwards  increased,  and  received  ihe  name  of  "  In3e 
pendents."  He  had  written  against  the  hierarchy  several 
tracts,  such  as  Martin  IMarprelate,  Theses  Martinianse,  and 
other  compositions,  full  of  low  scurrility  and  petulant  satire. 
After  concealing  himself  for  some  years,  he  was  seized  ;  and 
as  tlie  statute  against  seditious  words  required  that  the  criminal 
"should  be  tried  within  a  year  after  committing  the  offence,  he 
could  not  be  indicted  for  his  printed  books.  He  was  therefore 
tried  for  some  papers  found  in  his  pocket,  as  if  he  had  thereby 
scattered  sedition.*  It  was  also  imputed  to  him,  by  the  lord 
keeper.  Puckering,  that  in  some  of  these  papers,  "  he  had 
only  acknowledged  her  majesty's  royal  power  to  establish 
laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  but  had  avoided  the  usual  terms 
of  making,  enacting,  decreeing,  and  ordaining  laws ;  which 
imply,"  says  the  lord  keeper,  "  a  most  absolute  authority."  t 
Penry  for  these  offences  was  condemned  and  executed. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  that  the  "  most  absolute"  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  to  make  use  of  the  lord  keeper's  expression, 
was  established  on  above  twenty  branches  of  prerogative, 
which  are  now  abolished,  and  which  were,  every  one  of  them, 
totally  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  what 
insured  more  effectually  the  slavei-y  of  the  people,  than  even 
these  branches  of  prerogative,  was,  the  established  principles 
of  the  times,  which  attributed  to  the  prince  such  an  unlimited 
and  indefeasible  power,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 
all  law,  and  could  be  circumscribed  by  none.  The  homilies 
published  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  which  they  were 
enjoined  to  read  every  Sunday  in  all  the  churches,  inculcate 
every  where  a  blind  and  unlimited  passive  obedience  to  the 
prince,  which  on  no  account,  and  under  no  pretence,  is  it 
ever  lawful  for  subjects  in  the  smallest  article  to  depart  from 
or  infringe.  Much  noise  has  been  made  because  some  court 
chaplains,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  were  permitted  to 
preach  such  doctrines;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  .sermons,  and  discourses  published  by  authority, 
avowed  by  the  prince  and  council,  and  promulgated  to  the 
whole  nation.}:     So  thoroughly  were  these  principles  imbibed 

•  Strj-pe'a  Life  of  Whitgift,  book  iv.  chap.  11.  Neal,  vol.  i. 
p.  664. 

t  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 

j  GifFord,  a  clergyman,  was  suspended  in  the  year  1584,  for 
preaching  up  a  limited  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.  Nea^ 
vol.  L.  p.  436. 
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by^the  people,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  prede- 
cessors, that  opposition  to  them  was  regarded  as  the  most 
flagrant  sedition  ;  and  was  not  even  rewarded  by  that  public 
praise  and  approbation,  which  can  alone  sup-port  men  under 
such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  attend  the  resistance  of  tyran- 
nical authority*  It  was  only  during  the  next  generation  that 
the  noble  principles  of  liberty  took  root,  and  spreading  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  Puritanical  absurdities,  became 
fashionable  among  the  people. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  advantage  usually  ascribed  to 
absolute  monarchy,  a  greater  regularity  of  police,  and  a  more 
strict  execution  of  the  laws,  did  not  attend  the  former  English 
government,  though  in  many  respects  it  fell  under  that  denom- 
ination. A  demonstration  of  this  truth  is  contained  in  a 
judicious  paper  which  is  preserved  by  Strype,t  and  which  was 
written  by  an  eminent  justice  of  peace  of  Somersetshire,  in 
the  year  1596,  near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign ;  vfhen  the 
authority  of  that  princess  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  corrob- 
orated by  time,  and  her  maxims  of  government  improved  by 
long  practice.  This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  disorders 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  count}''  of  Somerset.  The  author 
says,  that  forty  persons  had  there  been  executed  in  a  year  for 
robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felonies ;  thirty-five  burnt  in  the 
hand,  thirty-seven  whipped,  one  hundred  and  eighty-thiee  dis- 
charged :  that  those  who  were  discharged  were  most  wicked 
and  desperate  persons,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good, 
because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  would  take  them  into' 
service  :  that  notwithstanding  this  great  number  of  indictments, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were  not 
brought  to  trial ;  the  greater  number  escaped  censure,  either 
from  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the  remissness  of 
the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity  of  the  people  :    that  the 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
'where  the  manners  and  characters,  and  even  the  transactions  of  the 
several  reigns,  are  so  exactly  copied,  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of 
civil  liberty,  which  some  pretended  historians  have  imagined  to  be 
the  object  of  all  the  ancient  quarrels,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars. 
In  the  elaborate  panegyric  of  England,  contained  in  the  tragedy  of 
Richard  II.,  and  the  detail  of  its  advantages,  not  a  -word  of  its  civil 
constitution,  as  anywise  different  from  or  superior  to  that  of  other 
European  kingdoms  ;  an  omission  which  cannot  be  supposed  in  any 
English  author  that  -wrote  since  the  restoration,  at  least  since  the 
revolution. 

-*■  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  290 
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rapines  committed  by  the  infinite  number  of  wicked,  wander- 
ing, idle  people,  were  intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,  and 
obliged  them  to  keep  a  perpetual  watch  over  their  sheepfolds, 
their  pastures,  their  woods,  and  their  cornfields  :  that  the  other 
counties  of  England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somer- 
setshire ;  and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a  worse  :  that  there 
were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in 
every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine  ;  and  who  some- 
times met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed 
spoil  on  the  inhabitants  :  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were 
assembled,  they  would  be  able,  if  reduced  to  good  subjection, 
to  give  the  greatest  enemy  her  majesty  has  a  "  strong  battle : " 
and  that  the  magistrates  themselves  were  intimidated  from 
executmg  the  laws  upon  them  ;  and  there  were  instances  of  jus- 
tices of  peace  who,  after  giving  sentence  against  rogues,  had 
interposed  to  stop  the  execution  of  their  own  sentence,  on 
account  of  the  danger  which  hung  over  them  from  the  con- 
federates of  these  felons. 

In  the  year  1575,  the  queen  complained  in  parliament  of 
the  bad  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  threatened,  that  if  the 
magistrates  were  not  for  the  future  more  vigilant,  she  would 
intrust  authority  to  indigent  and  needy  persons,  who  would 
find  an  interest  in  a  more  exact  administration  of  justice.* 
It  appears  that  she  was  ag  good  as  her  word.  For  in  the  year 
1601,  there  were  great  complaints  made  in  parliament  of  the 
rapine  of  justices  of  peace;  and  a  member  said,  that  this 
magistrate  was  an  animal  who,  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens, 
would  dispense  with  a  dozen  of  penal  statutes.!  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  this  relaxation  of  government,  and  neglect  of 
police,  during  a  reign  of  so  much  vigor  as  that  of  Elizabeth. 
The  small  revenue  of  the  crown  is  the  most  likely  cause  that 
can  be  assigned.  The  queen  had  it  not  in  her  power  to 
interest  a  great  number  in  assisting  her  to  execute  the  laws.  | 

On  the  whole,  the  English  have  no  reason,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  their  ancestors,  to  be  in  love  with  the  picture  of  absolute 
monarchy ;  or  to  prefer  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  prince 
and  his  unbounded  prerogatives,  to  that  noble  liberty,  that 
swo:-;  3  quality,  and  that  happy  security,  by  which  they  are  at 
present  distinguished  above  all  nations  in  the  universe.  Tho 
utmost  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  government  of  that  age, 


•  D'Ewes,  p.  234.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  661  —  664. 

*  See  not«  MM,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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(and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  truth,)  is,  that  the  power  of 
the  prince,  though  really  unlimited,  was  exercised  after  the 
Europea.1  manner,  and  entered  not  into  every  part  of  the 
administration  ;  that  the  instances  of  a  high  exerted  prerogative 
were  not  so  frequent  as  to  render  property  sensibiy  insecure, 
or  reduce  the  people  to  a  total  servitude  ;  that  the  freedom 
from  faction,  the  quickness  of  execution,  and  the  promptitude 
of  those  measures  which  could  be  taken  for  offence  or  defence, 
riiade  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  legal  and  determi- 
nate hberty ;  that  as  the  prince  commanded  no  mercenary 
army,  there  was  a  tacit  check  on  him,  which  maintained  the 
government  in  that  medium,  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed ;  and  that  this  situation  of  England,  though  seem- 
ingly it  approached  nearer,  was  in  reahty  more  remote  from 
a  despotic  and  Eastern  monarchy,  than  the  present  government 
of  that  kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by  multi- 
plied laws,  are  totally  naked,  defenceless,  and  disarmed ;  and 
besides,  are  not  secured  by  any  middle  power,  or  independent 
powerful  nobility,  interposed  between  them  and  the  monarch. 
We  shall  close  the  present  Appendix  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  revenues,  the  military  force,  the  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  the  learning  of  England  during  this  period. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  economy  was  remarkable  ;  and  in  some 
instances  seemed  to  border  on  avarice.  The  smallest  expense, 
if  it  could  possibly  be  spared,  appeared  considerable  in  her 
eyes ;  and  even  the  charge  of  an  express,  during  the  most 
delicate  transactions,  was  not  below  her  notice.*  She  was 
also  attentive  to  every  profit,  and  embraced  opportunities  of 
gain  which  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary.  She  kept, 
for  instance,  the  see  of  Ely  vacant  nineteen  years,  in  order  to 
retain  the  revenue  ;  t  and  it  was  usual  with  her,  when  she 
promoted  a  bishop,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  see 
of  some  of  its  manors.  |     But  that  in  reality  there  was  little 

*  Birch's  Negot.  p.  21.  t  Strype,  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 

X  Strype,  vol.  iv.  p.  2.15.  There  is, a  curious  letter  of  the  queeu's 
written,  to  a  bishop  of  Ely,  and  preserved  in  the  register  of  that  see. 
It  is  in  these  words :  "  Proud  prelate,  I  understand  you  are  hackvi^ard 
in  complying  with  your  agreement :  but  I  would  have  you  know,  that 
I,  Who  made  you  what  you  are,  can  unmake  you ;  and  if  you  do  not 
forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement,  by  God  I  will  immediately  unfrodc 
you.  Yours,  as  you  demean  yourself,  Elizabeth."  The  bishop,  it 
seems,  had  promised  to  exchange  some  part  of  the  land  belonging  to 
the  see  for. a  pretended  equivalent ;  and  did  so,  but  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  above  letter.     Annual  Register,  1761,  p.  16. 
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or  no  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper,  appears  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  she  never  amassed  any  treasure  ;  and  even  refused 
subsidies  from  the  parliament  when  she  had  no  present  occasioa 
for  them.  Yet  we  must  not  conclude,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  her  economy  proceeded  from  a  tender  concern  for  her 
people ;  she  loaded  them  with  monopolies  and  exclusive 
patents,  which  are  much  more  oppressive  than  the  most 
heavy  taxes  levied  in  an  equal  and  regular  manner.  The  real 
source  of  her  frugal  conduct  was  derived  from  her  desire  of 
independency,  and  her  care  to  preserve  her  dignity,  which 
would  have  been  endangered  had  she  reduced  herself  to  the 
necessity  of  having  frequent  recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies. 
In  consequence  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  engaged  in 
successful  and  necessary  wars,  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
make  a  continual  dilapidation  of  the  reyal  demesnes,*  than 
demand  the  most  moderate  supplies  from  the  commons.  As 
she  lived  unmarried,  and  had  no  posterity,  she  was  content  to 
ser\e  her  present  turn,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  succes- 
sors ;  who,  by  reason  of  this  policy,  joined  to  other  circum- 
stances, found  themselves  on  a  sudden  reduced  to  the  most 
extreme  indigence. 

The  splendor  of  a  court  was  during  this  age  a  great  part 
of  the  public  charge  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  a  single  woman, 
and  expensive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence,  except  clothes,  this 
circumstance  enabled  her  to  perform  great  things  by  her 
narrow  revenue.  She  is  said  to  have  paid  four  millions  of 
debt,  left  on  the  crown  by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister ;  an 
incredible  sum  for  that  age.t  The  states  at  the  time  of  her 
death  owed  her  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
the  king  of  France  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  |  Though 
that  prince  was  extremely  frugal,  and  after  the  peace  of  Ver- 
vins  was  continually  amassing  treasure,  the  queen  never  could, 
by  the  most  pressing  importunities,  prevail  on  him  to  make 
payment  of  those  sums  which  she  had  so  generously  advanced 


•  Rj-mer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  141.  D'Ewes,  p.  151, 457, 526, 629.  Bacon, 
vol.  iv.  p.  363. 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  473.  I  think  it  impossible  to  reconcile  tliis  account 
of  the  public  debts  -n-ith  that  given  by  Strype,  (Eccles.  Mem.  vol.  ii. 
p.  344,)  that  ia  the  year  1553  the  crown  owed  but  three  hundred 
thousand  poiinds.  I  own  that  this  last  sum  appears  a  great  deal  more 
likely.  The  whole  revenue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would  not  in  ten 
yeans  have  paid  four  millions. 

X  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  64. 
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him  during  his  greatest  distresses.  One  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  and  another  of  fifty  thousand,  were  all  sh» 
could  obtain,  by  the  strongest  representations  she  could  make 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had 
reduced  her.*  The  queen  expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain, 
between  the  years  1589  and  1593,  the  sum  of  one  millioa 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  pittance  of  a 
double  subsidy,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  granted  her  by  parliament.t  In  the  year  1599,  she 
spent  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  six  months  on  the  ser- 
vice of  Ireland,  f  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  in  ten  years 
Ireland  cost  herthiee  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.^ 
She  gave  the  earl  of  Essex  a  present  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  departure  for  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom.ll  Lord  Burleigh  computed,  that  the  value  of  the  gifts 
conferred  on  that  favorite  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  a  sum  which,  though  probably  exaggerated,  is  a 
proof  of  her  strong  affection  towards  him.  It  was  a  common 
saying  during  this  reigfj,  "  The  queen  pays  bountifully,  though 
she  rewards  sparingly,  '  |[ 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  queen's  ordinary  rev- 
enue, but  it  certainly  ftU  much  short  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.**  In  the  year  1590,  she  raised  the  customs 
from  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  fifty  thousand,  and 
obliged  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  farmed  them,  to  refund 
some  of  his  former  profi's.tt  This  improvement  of  the  revenue 
was  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  one  Caermarthen ;  and  was 
opposed  by  Burleigh,  I  eicester,  and  Walsingham  :  but  the 
queen's  perseverance  overcame  all  their  opposition.  Tho 
great  undertakings  which  she  executed  with  so  narrow  » 
revenue,  and  with  such  sr>«all  supplies  from  her  people,  prov* 


*  Wfaiwood,  vol.  i.  p.  117    196.  f  D'Ewea,  p.  483. 

t  Camden,  p,  167. 

§  Appendix  to  the  Eaxl  of  "ssex's  Apology. 

II  Bircli's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  H  Nanton's  Regalia,  chap.  i. 

**  Franklyn,  in  his  Annals,  /p.  9,)  says  that  the  profit  of  the  king- 
dom, besides  wards  and  the  duony  of  Lancaster,  (which  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tl  ousand  pounds,)  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  one  hindred  and  ninety-aeven  pounds: 
the  crown  lands  seem  to  be  compreVnded  in  this  computation. 
_  +t'  Camden,  p.  558.  This  aooouBt,  of  Camden  is  difficult  or  impos- 
•ible  to  be  reconciled  to  the  state  ot  .?•  m  '^  ms  in  the  bfeginning  of 
the  subsequent  reign,  as  they  appeal  i  >»  »  m  'jriftls  of  the  commons. 
Sen  Hilt,  of  James,  chap,  46 
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Ihc  mighty  effects  of  wisdom  and  economy.  She  received 
from  the  parliament,  during  the  course  of  her  whole  rein-n, 
only  twenty  subsidies  and  thirty-nine  fifteenths.  I  pretend 
not  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  these  supplies;  because 
the  value  of  a  subsidy  was  continually  faUing ;  and  in  the  end 
of  her  reign  it  amounted  only  to  eighty  thousand  pounds,* 
though  in  the  beginning  it  had  been  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  If  we  suppose  that  the  supplies  granted  Elizabeth 
during  a  reign  of  forty-five  years  amounted  to  three  millions, 
we  shall  not  probably  be  much  wide  of  the  truth.t  This  sum 
makes  only  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
a  year  ;  and  it  is  surprising,  that  while  the  queen's  demands 
were  so  moderate,  and  her  expenses  so  well  regulated,  she 
should  ever  have  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply 
from  parliament,  or  be  reduced  to  make  sale  of  the  crown 
lands.  But  such  was  the  extreme,  I  had  almost  said,  absurd 
oarsimony  of  the  parliaments  during  that  period.  They  valued 
Nothing  in  comparison  of  their  money :  the  members  Iiad  no 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  630. 

t  Lord  Ssilisbiiry  computed  these  supplies  only  at  two  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Journ.  17th  Feb.  1609.  King  James 
was  certainly  mistaken  when  he  estimated  the  queen's  annual  supplies 
»t  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds.  Franklyn,  p.  44. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  minister,  in  the  war  begun  in  1754, 
was  in  some  periods  allowed  to  lavish  in  two  months  as  great  a  sum 
as  was  granted  by  parliament  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  forty-five  years. 
The  extreme  frivolous  object  of  the  late  war,  and  the  great  importance 
of  hers,  set  this  matter  in  still  a  stronger  light.  Money  too,  we  may 
observe,  was  in  most  particulars  of  the  same  value  in  both  periods  : 
she  paid  eightpence  a  day  to  every  foot  soldier.  But  our  late  delu- 
sions have  much  exceeded  any  thing  known  in  history,  not  even 
excepting  those  of  the  crusades.  For  I  suppose  there  is  no  math- 
ematical, stQl  less  an  arithmetical  demonstration,  that  the  road  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  not  the  road  to  paradise,  as  there  is,  that  the  end -ess 
increase  of  national  debts  is  the  direct  road  to  national  ruin.  But 
having  now  completely  reached  that  goal,  it  is  needless  at  present  to 
reflect  on  the  past.  It  will  be  found  in  the  present  year,  1776,  that 
all  the  revenues  of  this  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Eeadiiig, 
are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  forever.  Could  the  small  remainder  ba 
in  a  worse  condition  were  those '  provinces  seized  by  Austtia  and 
Prussia  ?  There  is  only  this  differenee,  that  some  event  might  happen 
in  Europe,  which  would  oblige  these  great  monarchs  to  disgorge  their 
acquisitions.  But  no  imagination  can  figure  a  situation  which  will 
induce  our  creditors  to  relinquish  their  claims,  or  the  public  to  seizo 
their  revenues.  So  egregious  indeed  has  been  our  folly,  that  we  have 
even  lost  all  title  to  compassion  in  the  numberless  calamities  that  ars 
awaiting  us. 
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connection  with  tlie  court;  and  the  very  idea  which  they 
jonceived  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  was,  to  reduce  the 
demands  of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  as  few  supphes  as  pos- 
sible.  The  crown,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the  parha 
ment  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  supply.  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  seldom  summoning 
parliaments.*  No  redress  of  grievances  was  expected  from 
these  assemblies  :  they  were  supposed  to  meet  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  impose  taxes. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  princes  had 
usually  recourse  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary  loans ; 
and  their  credit  was  so  low,  that,  besides  paying  the  high 
interest  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  they  w.ere  obliged  to  make 
the  city  of  London  join  in  the  security.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
ihat  great  and  enterprising  merchant,  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  this  reign,  engaged  the  company  of  merchant- 
adventurers  to  grant  a  loan  to  tlie  queen ;  and  as  the  money 
was  regularly  repaid,  her  credit  by  degrees  established 
itself  in  the  city,  and  she  shook  off  this  dependence  on  for- 
eigners.i" 

In  the  year  1559,  however,  the  queen  employed  Gresham 
,0  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  Antwerp, 
!n  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  the  coin,  which  was  at  that 
*ime  extremely  debased.|  She  was  so  impolitic  as  to  make, 
herself,  an  innovation  in  the  coin ;  by  dividing  a  pound  of 
silver  into  sixty-two  shillings,  instead  of  sixty,  the  former 
standard.  This  is  the  last  time  that  the  coin  has  been  tam- 
pered with  in  England. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  sensible  how  much  the  defence  of  her 
kingdom  depended  On  its  naval  power,  was  desirous  to  en- 
courage commerce  and  navigation :  but  as  her  monopolies 
tended  to  extinguish  all  domestic  industry,  which  is  much 
more  valuable  than  foreign  trade,  and  is  the  foundation  of  it, 
the  general  train  of  her  conduct  was  ill  calculated  to  serve 
the  purpose  at  which  she  aimed,  much  less  to  promote  the 
liches  of  her  people.  The  exclusive  companies  also  wero 
tn  immediate  check  on  foreign  trade.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
tliese  discouragements,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  strongly  bent 
on  naval  enterprises ;  and  besides  the  military  expeditions 
Rgainst  the  Spaniards,  many  attempts  were   made   for  new 

*  Strype,  vol.  iv.  p.  124. 

t  Stowc's  Survey  of  London,  book  i.  p.  286. 

j  MS.  of  Lord  Royaton's,  from  the  paper  office,  p.  295. 
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discoveries,  and  many  new  branches  of  foreign  com:irce 
were  opened  by  the  English.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  undertook 
three  fruitless  voyages  to  discover  the  nortli-west  passaoe  : 
Davis,  not  discouraged  by  this  ill  success,  made  a  new  attempt. 
when  he  discovered  the  straits  which  pass  by  his  name.  In 
tlie  year  1600,  the  queen  granted  the  first  patent  to  the  East 
India  Company  :  the  stock  of  that  company  was  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  they  fitted  out  four  ships,  under  the 
command  of  James  Lancaster,  for  this  new  branch  of  trade. 
The  adventure  was  successful ;  and  the  ships  returning  with 
a  rich  cargo,  encouraged  the  company  to  continue  the  com- 
merce. 

The  communication  with  Muscovy  had  been  opened  in  Qu'jen 
Mary's  time  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  Archangel : 
but  the  commerce  to  that  country  did  not  begin  to  be  cariied 
on  to  a  great  extent  till  about  the  year  1569.  The  quoen 
obtained  from  the  czar  an  exclusive  patent  to  the  English  for 
the  whole  trade  of  Muscovy ;  *  and  she  entered  into  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  national  alliance  with  him.  This  czar  « as 
named  John  Basilides,  a  furious  tyrant,  who,  continually 
suspecting  the  revolt  of  his  subjects,  stipulated  to  have  a  safe 
retreat  and  protection  in  England.  In  order  the  better  to 
insure  this  resource,  he  purposed  to  marry  an  English  woman ; 
and  the  queen  intended  to  have  sent  him  Lady  Anne  Hastings, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  but  when  the  lady  was 
informed  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  country,  she  wisely 
declined  purchasing  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  her  ease  and 
safety.t 

The  English,  encouraged  by  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  Basilides,  ventured  farther  into  those  countries 
than  any  Europeans  had  formerly  done.  They  transported 
their  goods  along  the  River  Dwina  in  boats  made  of  one  entire 
tree,  which  they  towed  and  rowed  up  the  stream  as  far  as 
Walogda.  Thence  they  carried  their  commodities  seven  days' 
•ourney  by  land  to  Yeraslau,  and  then  down  the  Volga  to 
Astracan.  At  Astracan  they  built  ships,  crossed  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  distributed  their  manufactures  into  Persia.  But  this 
boM  attempt  met  with  such  discouragements,  that  it  was  never 
renewed.^ 

After  the  death  of  John  Basilides,  his  son  Theodore  revoked 


*  Camden,  p.  408.  t  Camden,  p.  493. 

t  Camden,  p.  418. 
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the  patent  which  the  English  enjoyed  for  a  monopoly  of  -the 
Kussian  trade  :  when  the  queen  remonstrated  against  this 
innovation,  he  told  her  ministers,  that  princes  must  carry  an 
indifferent  hand,  as  well  between  their  subjects  as  between 
foreigners ;  and  not  convert  trade,  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
ought  to  be  common  to  all,  into  a  monopoly  for  the  private 
gain  of  a  few.*  So  much  juster  notions  of  commerce  were 
entertained  by  this  barbarian  than  appear  in  the  conduct  of 
the  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth!  Theodore,  however,  con- 
tinued some  privileges  to  the  English,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  discoverers  of  the  communication  between  Europe 
and  his  country. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  about  the  year  1583  ;  and 
that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  company  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time,  the  grand  seignior  had 
always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependent  province  of 
France  ;  t  but  having  heard  of  the  queen's  power  and  reputa- 
tion, he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the  English,  and  even  granted 
them  larger  privileges  than  he  had  given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  complained  loudly,  in 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  the  treatment  which 
they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary.  She 
prijdently  replied,  that  as  she  would  not  innovate  any  thing, 
she  would  still  protect  them  in  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  which  she  found  them  possessed.  This  answer  not  con- 
tenting them,  their  commerce  was  soon  after  suspended  for  a 
time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  English  merchants,  who 
tried  what  they  could  themselves  effect  for  promoting  their 
commerce.  They  took  the  whole  trade  into  their  own  hands; 
and  their  returns  proving  successful,  they  divided  themselves 
into  staplers  and  merchant  adventurers  ;  the  former  residing 
constantly  at  one  place,  the  latter  trying  their  fortunes  in  other 
towns  and  states  abroad  with  cloth  and  other  manufactures. 
This  success  so  enraged  the  Hanse  Towns,  that  they  tried  all 
the  methods  which  a  discontented  people  oould  devise,  to  draw 
upon  the  English  merchants  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations 
and  states.  They  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  an  imperial 
edict,  by  which  the  English  were  prohibited  all  commerce  in 
the  empire  :  the  queen,  by  way  of  retahation,  retained  sixty 
of  their  ships,  which  had  been  seized  in  the  Eiver  Tagus  with 
contraband  goods  of  the  Spaniards.     These  ships  the  queeo 


Camden,  p.  493.  t  Birok's  Memoirs,  yoL  i.  p.  36 
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intended  to  have  restuTed,  as  desiring  to  have  compromised 
all  differences  witli  those  trading  cities  ;  but  when  she  was 
informed,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubec,  in  order 
to  concert  measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade,  she 
caused  the  ships  and  cargoes  to  be  confiscated  :  only  twcf  of 
them  were  released  to  carry  home  the  news,  and  to  inform 
these  states,  that  she  had  the  greatest  co'iitempt  imaginable  for 
all  their  proceedings.* 

Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged  to  hire 
ships  from  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice  • 
but  Elizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put  affairs  upon  a  bet- 
ter footing  ;  both  by  building  some  ships  of  her  own,  and  by 
encom'aging  the  merchants  to  build  large  trading  vessels, 
which,  on  occasion,  were  converted  into  ships  of  war.t  In 
the  year  1582,  the  seamen  in  England  were  found  to  be  four- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  men ;  J  the  number 
of  vessels  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;  of  which  there  were 
only  two  hundred  and  seventeen  above  eighty  tons.  Monson 
pretends,  that  thougli  navigation  decayed  in  the  first  years  of 
James  I.,  by  the  practice  of  the  merchants,  who  carried  on 
their  trade  in  foreign  bottoms,^  yet,  before  the  year  1640,  this 
number  of  seamen  was  tripled  in  England. || 

The  navy  which  the  queen  left  at  her  decease  appears 
considerable,  when  we  reflect  only  on  the  number  of  vessels, 
which  were  forty-two  :  but  when  we  consider  that  none  of 
ihese  ships  carried  above  forty  guns  ;  that  four  only  came  up 
to  that  number  ;  that  there  were  but  two  ships  of  a  thousand 
tons  ;  and  twenty-three  below  five  hundred,  some  of  fifty,  and 
some  even  of  twenty  tons  ;  and  that  the  vifhole  number  of 
guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  ^  we  must  entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  English 
navy,  compared  to  the  force  which  it  has  now  attained.**  In 
the  year  1588,  there  were  not  above  five  vessels  fitted  out  by 
the  noblemen  and  seaports,  which  exceeded  two  hundred 
tons.tt  ■ 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  invasion  by  th« 

•  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  470.   • 
t  Camden,  p.  388.  t  Monson,  p.  256. 

§  Monson,  p.  300.  II  Monson,  p.  210,  256. 

t  Monson,  p.  196.     The  English  navy  at  present  carries  about  t<y\ix- 
l*en  thousand  guns. 

»*  See  note  NN,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
ft  Monson,  p.  300. 
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Spaniards  ;  and  the  queen  equipped  a  fleet  and  levied  an  army 
in  a  fortnight  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  gave  foreigners  a 
higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England  than  this  sudden  arma- 
ment. In  the  year  1575,  all  the  militia  in  the  kingdom  were 
computed  at  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.*  A  distribution  was  made,  in  the  year 
1595,  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  besides  those 
which  Wales  could  supply .t  These  armies  were  formidable 
by  their  numbers  ;  but  their  discipline  and  experience  were 
not  proportionate.  Small  bodies  from  Dunkirk  and  Newport 
frequently  ran  over  and  plundered  the  east  coast :  so  unfit 
was  the  militia,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  The  lord  lieutenants  were  first  appointed  to  the 
counties  in  this  reign. 

Mr.  Murden|  has  published,  from  the  Salisbury  collections, 
a  paper  which  contains  the  military  force  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  which  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  account  given  by  our  ordinary  historians.  It  makes 
all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  those  armed, 
to  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  ;  of  whom 
forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were 
trained.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these  able-bodied  men  con- 
sisted of  such  only  as  were  registered,  otherwise  the  small 
number  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  Sir  Edward  Coke  § 
said,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  was  employed  about 
the  same  time,  together  with  Popham,  chief  justice,  to  take  a 
survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found  them 
to  be  nine  hundred  thousand  of  all  sorts.  This  number,  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  supposes  that  there  were 
above  two  hundred  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arras.  Yet 
even  this  number  is  surprisingly  small.  Can  we  suppose  thai 
the  kingdom  is  six  or  seven  times  more  populous  at  present  ? 
and  that  Murden's  was  the  real  number  of  men,  excluding 
Catholics,  and  children,  and  infirm  persons  ? 

Harrison  says,  that  in  the  musters  taken  in  the  years  1574 
and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  service  amounted  to  one  million  one 
hundred  and  seventy-tw.o  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  yet  was  it  believed  that  a  full  third  was  omitted.  Such 
uncertainty  and  contradiction  are  there  in  all  these  accounts. 

*  lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 

t  Strypo,  vol.  iv.  p.  221.  J  Page  608. 

§  Journ.  25  April,  1621. 
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Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  this  number,  the  same  authot 
complains  much  of  the  decay  of  populousness  ;  a  vulgar  com- 
plaint in  all  places  and  all  ages.  Guicciardini  makes  the 
inhabitants   of  England  in  this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative  popu- 
lousness of,  England  in  different  periods,  it  must  be  allowed 
tliat,  abstracting  from  the  national  debt,  there  is  a  prodigious 
increase  of  power  in  that,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
European  state,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It 
would  be  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that  Ireland  alone  could,  at 
present,  exert  a  greater  force  than  all  the  three  kingdoms  were 
capable  of  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  we  might 
go  further,  and  assert,  that  one  good  county  in  England  is  able 
to  make,  at  least  to  support,  a  greater  effort  than  the  whole 
kingdom  was  capable  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  ;  when  the 
maintenance  of  a  garrison  in  a  small  town  like  Calais,  formed 
more  than  a  third  of  the  ordinary  national  expense.  Such  are 
tJie  effects  of  liberty,  industry,  and  good  government ! 

The  state  of  the  English  manufactures  was  at  this  time 
very  low  ;  and  foreign  wares  of  almost  all  kinds  had  the  pref- 
erence.* About  the  year  1590,  there  were  in  London  four 
persons  only  rated  in  the  subsidy  books  so  high  as  four  hun- 
dred pounds.t  This  computation  is  not  indeed  to  be  deemed 
an  exact  estimate  of  their  wealth.  In  1567,  there  were  found, 
on  inquiry,  to  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-on© 
strangers  of  all  nations  in  London ;  of  whom  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty- 
eight  Scots.J  The  persecutions  in  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries drove  afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into 
England  ;  and  the  commerce,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  that 
kingdom,  was  very  much  improved  by  them.§  It  was  then 
that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the  mag- 
nificent fabric  of  the  Exchange  for  the  reception  of  the  mer- 
chants :  the  queen  visited  it,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of  tiie 
Royal  Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a  great  effect 
on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word  usury  which  formerly 
Ksant  the  taking  of  any  interest  for  money,  came  now  to 
express  only  the  taking  of  exorbitant  and  illegal  interest.  An 
act  passed  in  1571  violently  condemns  all  usury ;  but  permits 

•  D'Ewes,  p.- 605.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  497 

t  Haynes,  p.  461,  462.  }  Stowe,  p.  668 
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ten  per  cent,  interest  to  be  paid.  Henry  IV.  of  France 
reduced  interest  to  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  an  indication 
of  tiie  great  advance  of  France  above  England  in  com- 
merce. 

Dr.  Howell  says,*  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  of  hei 
reign,  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  knij;  stockings 
by  her  silk-woman,  and  never  wore  cloth  hose  any  more. 
The  author  of  the  Present  State  of  England,  says,  that  about 
1577,  pocket  watches  were  first  brought  into  England  from 
Germany.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  invented  at  Nurem- 
berg. About  1580,  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the 
oarl  of  Arundel. f  Before  that  time,  the  queen,  on  pubhc 
occasions,  rode  behind  her  chamberlain. 

Camden  says,  that  in  1581,  Randolph,  so  much  employed 
by  the  queen  in  foreign  embassies,  possessed  the  office  of 
postmaster-general  of  England.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
posts  were  then  established ;  though  from  Charles  I.'s  regula- 
tions in  1635,  it  would  seem  that  few  post-houses  were  erected 
before  that  time. 

In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported  annually 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cloth.f  This  number 
seems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  first  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

A  judicious  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar  observa- 
tion, that  the  kingdom  was  depopulating,  from  the  increase  of 
enclosures  and  decay  of  tillage  ;  and  he  ascribes  the  reason 
very  justly  to  the  restraints  put  on  the  exportation  of  corn  ; 
■while  full  liberty  was  allowed  to  export  all  the  produce  of  . 
pasturage,  such  as  wool,  hides,  leather,  tallow,  etc.  These 
prohibitions  of  exportation  were  derived  from  the  prerogative, 
and  were  very  injudicious.  The  queen  once,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  had  tried  a  contrary  practice,  and 
with  good  success.  From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that  the 
complaints  renewed  in  our  time  were  then  very  common, 
concerning  the   high  prices  of  every  thing.<§     There  seems,- 

*  History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  +  Anderson,  vol.  1.  p.  424. 

§  A  compendious  or  brief  Examination  of  certain  ordinary  Con . 
plaints  of  divers  of  our  Countrymen.  The  author  says,  that  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  1581,  commodities  had  in  general  risen  fifty  pel 
sent. ;  some  more.  "  Cannot  you,  neighbor,  remember,"  says  he,  "  ihat^ 
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indeed,  to  have  been  two  periods,  in  which  prices  rose  re- 
markably in  England  ;  namely,  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  they  are  computed  to  have  doubled,  and  that  in 
the  present  age.  Between  the  two,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  stagnation.  It  would  appear,  that  industry,  during  that  inter- 
mediate period,  increased  as  fast  as  gold  and  silver,  and  kept 
■commodities  nearly  at  a  par  with  money. 

Tbere  were  two  attempts  made  in  this  reign  to  settle  colonies 
.n  America  ;  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  Newfoundland, 
another  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Virginia :  but  neither  of 
these  projects  proved  successful.  All  those  noble  settlements 
were  made  in  the  following  reigns.  The  current  specie  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  end  of  this  reign,  is  computed  at  four 
millions.* 

The  earl  of  Leicester  desired  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  then 
ambassador  in  France,  to  provide  him  with  a  riding  master 
in  that  countiy,  to  whom  he  promises  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  besides  maintaining  himself  and  servant  and  a  couple 
of  horses.  "  I  know,"  adds  the  earl,  "  that  such  a  man  as  I 
want  may  receive  higher  wages  in  France  :  but  let  him  con- 
sider, that  a  shilling  in  England  goes  as  far  as  two  shillings  in 
France."  t  It  is  known  that  every  thing  is  much  changed  since 
that  time. 

The  nobility  in  this  age  still  supported,  in  some  dpgree,  the 
ancient  magnificence  in  their  hospitality,  and  in  the  numbers 
of  their  retainers  ;  and  the  queen  found  it  prudent  to  retrench, 
by  proclamation,  their  expenses  in  this  last  particular.^:  The 
expense  of  hospitality  she  somewhat  encouraged,  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  she  paid  her  nobility,  and  the  sumptuous  feasts 
•which  she  received  from  them.§     The  earl  of  Leicester  gave 

within  these  thirty  years,  I  could,  in  this  town,  buy  the  best  pig  oi 
goose  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  for  fourpence,  which  now  costeth 
twelvepence  ;  a  good  capon  for  threepence  or  fourpence  ;  a  chicken 
for  a  penny ;  a  hen  for  twopence  ? "  (p.  35.)  "  Yet  the  price  of  ordi- 
nary labor  was  then  eightpence  a  day."  (p.  31.) 

*  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  475. 

t  Digges's  Complete  Ambassador. 

J  Strype,  vol.  iii.    Append,  p.  64. 

§  Harrison,  after  enumerating  the  queen's  palaces,  adds,  "  But 
what  shall  I  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  aU,  and  tcU  what  houses 
the  queen's  majesty  hath  r  Sith  all  is  hers ;  and  when  it  pleasoth 
her  in  the  summer  season  to  recreate  herself  abroad,  and  -iew  the 
estate  of  the  country,  and  hear  the  complaints  of  her  poor  commons 
injured  by  her  unjust  officers  or  their  substitutes,  every  nobleman'a 
1L0US8  U  her  palace,  whera  ahe  continueth  during  pleasuia,  and  tiU 
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her  an  entertainment  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  which  was  extraor- 
dinary for  expense  and  magnificence.  Among  other  particu- 
lars, we  are  told  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hogsheads; 
of  beer  were  drunk  at  it.*  The  earl  had  fortified  this  castle 
at  great  expense  ;  and  it  contained  ■  arms  for  ten  thousand 
men.t  The  earl  of  Derby  had  a  family  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  servants.^  Stowe  remarks  it  as  a  singular 
proof  of  beneficence  in  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  contented 
with  his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  exacted  not  any  extraordi- 
nary services  from  them  ;  a  proof  that  the  great  power  of  the 
sovereign  (what  was  almost  unavoidable)  had  very  generally 
countenanced  the  nobility  in  tyrannizing  over  the  people. 
Burleigh,  though  he  was  frugal,  and  had  no  paternal  estate, 
kept  a  family  consisting  of  a  hundred  servants.^  He  had  a 
standing  table  for  gentlemen^  and  two  other  tables  for  persons 
of  meaner  condition,  which  were  always  served  alike,  whether 
he  were  in  town  or  in  the  country.  About  his  person  he  had 
people  of  great  distinction  ;  insomuch  that  he  could  reckon  up 
twenty  gentlemen  retainers  who  had  each  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  and  as  many  among  his  ordinary  servants  who  were 
worth  from  a  thousand  pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.jl  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  small,  the  min- 
■  isters  and  courtiers  sometimes  found  means,  by  employing  the 
boundless  prerogative,  to  acquire  greater  fortunes  than  it  is 
possible  for  them  at  present  to  amass,  from  their  larger  salaries, 
and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  several  times  in  his 
country  house  ;  where  she  remained  three,  four,  or  five  weeks 
at  a  time.  Each  visit  cost  him  two  or  three  thousand  -pounds.^ 
The  quantity  of  silver  plate  possessed  by  this  nobleman  is 
surprising ;  no  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 

she  rettim  again  to  some  of  her  own,  in  which  she  reraaineth  so  long 
as  she  pleaseth."  Book  ii.  chap.  15.  Surely  one  may  say  of  such  a 
guest,  what  Cicero  says  to  Attieus,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  him  by 
Csesar.  "  Hospes  tamen  non  is  cui  diceres,  Amabo  te,  eodem  ad  me 
cum  revertdre."  Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  52.  If  she  relieved  the  people  from 
•ppressions,  (to  whom  it  seems  the  law  could  gire  no  relief,)  hei 
visits  were  a  great  oppression  on  the  nobility. 

*  Biogr.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  1791. 

+  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  394.  f  St(?we,  p.  67*. 

S  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.  Append. 

[[  Iiife  of  Burleigh,  published  by  Collins. 

H  lift  of  Burieigh,  published  bf  CoUub,  p.  40 
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weight ;  *  which,  besides  the  fashion,  would  be  above  forty- 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  value.  Yet  Burleigh  left  only 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  and  eleven  thousand 
pounds  in  money  ;  and  as  land  was  then  commonly  sold  at 
ten  years'  purchase,  his  plate  was  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest 
of  his  fortune.  It  appeai-s  that  little  value  was  then  put  upon 
the  fashion  of  the  plate,  which  probably  was  but  rude  :  the 
weight  was  chiefly  considered.t 

But  though  there  were  preserved  great  remains  of  the 
ancient  customs,  the  nobility  were  by  degrees  acquiring  a 
taste  for  elegant  luxury ;  and  many  edifices,  in  particular 
were  built  by  them,  neat,  large,  and  sumptuous ;  to  the 
great  ornament  of  the  kingdom,  says  Camden,  J  but  to  the 
no  less  decay  of  the  glorious  hospitality  of  the  nation.  It 
is,  however,  more  reasonable  to  think,  that  this  new  turn 
of  expense  promoted  arts  and  industry  ;  while  the  ancient 
hospitality  was  the  source  of  vice,  disorder,  sedition,  and 
idleness.^ 

Among  the  other  species  of  luxury,  that  of  apparel  began 
much  to  increase  during  this  age  ;  and  the  queen  thought 
proper  to  restrain  it  by  proclamation.  ||  Her  example  was 
very  little  conformable  to  her  edicts.  As  no  woman  was  ever 
more  conceited  of  her  beauty,  or  more  desirous  of  making 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  beholders,  no  one  ever  went  to  a 
greater  extravagance  in  apparel,  or  studied  more  the  variety 
and  richness  of  her  dresses.  She  appeared  almost  every  day 
in  a  different  habit ;  and  tried  all  the  several  modes  by  which 
she  hoped  to  render  herself  agreeable.  She  was  also  so  fond 
of  her  clothes,  that  she  never  could  part  with  any  of  them ; 
and  at  her  death  she  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  the  different 
habits,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  which  she  had  ever 
worn  in  her  lifetime.^ 

The  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hospitality,  and  the  drnii- 
nution  of  retainers,  were  favorable  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign ;  and,  by  disabling  the  great  noblemen  from  resist- 

•  See  note  OO,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  This  appfears  :&om  Burleigh's  will :  he  specifies  only  the  num- 
ber of  ounces  to  be  given  to  each  legatee,  and  appoints  a  goldsmith 
to  see  it  weighed  out  to  them,  without  making  any  distinction  of  tha 
pieces. 

+  Page  452.  §  See  note  PP,  at  the  efld  of  the  volumn. 

II  Camden,  p.  452. 

S  Carte^  toI.  iii.  p.  702,  barn  Beaumoiit's  Sespatohes. 
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ance,  promoted  the_  execution  of  the  laws,  and  extended  the 
authority  of  the  courts  of  justice.  There  were  many  peculiai 
causes  in  the  situation  and  character  of  Henry  VII.  which 
augmented  the  authority  of  the  crown  :  most  of  these  causes 
concurred  in  succeeding  princes  ;  together  with  the  factions 
in  religion,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  supremacy,  a  most  im- 
portant article  of  prerogative  :  but  the  manners  of  the  age 
were  a  general  cause,  which  operated  during  this  whole 
period,  and  which  continually  tended  to  diminish  the  riches, 
and  still  more  the  influence,  of  the  aristocracy,  anciently  so 
formidable  to  the  crown.  The  habits  of  luxury  dissipated  the 
immense  fortunes  of  the  ancient  barons :  and  as  the  new 
methods  of  expense  gave  subsistence  to  mechanics  and 
merchants,  who  lived  in  an  independent  manner  on  the  fruits 
of  their  own  industry,  a  nobleman,  instead  of  that  unlimited 
ascendant  which  he  was  wont  to  assume  over  those  who  were 
maintained  at  his  board,  or  subsisted  by  salaries  conferred  on 
them,  retained  only  that  moderate  influence  which  customers 
have  over  tradesmen,  and  which  can  never  be  dangerous  to 
civil  government.  The  landed  proprietors  also,  having  a 
greater  demand  for  money  than  for  men,  endeavored  to  turn 
their  lands  to  the  best  account  with  regard  to  profit ;  and 
either  enclosing  their  fields,  or  joining  many  small  farms  into 
a  few  large  ones,  dismissed  those  useless  hands  which  formerly 
were  always  at  their  call  in  every  attempt  to  subvert  the 
government,  or  oppose  a  neighboring  baron.  By  all  these 
means  the  cities  increased ;  the  middle  rank  of  men  began  to 
be  rich  and  powerful ;  the  prince,  who  in  effect  was  the  same 
with  the  law,  was  implicitly  obeyed  :  and  though  the  further 
progress  of  the  same  causes  begat  a  new  plan  of  liberty, 
founded  on  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  yet  in  the  interval 
between  the  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the  rise  of  this  order,  the 
sovereign  took  advantage  of  the  present  situation,  and  assumed 
an  authority  almost  absolute. 

Whatever  may  be  commonly  imagined,  from  the  authority 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  from  that  of  Harrington,  and  later  authors, 
the  laws  of  Henry  VH.  contributed  very  little  towards  the 
great  revolution  which  happened  about  thi.s  period  in  the 
Enghsh  constitution.  The  practice  of  breaking  entails  by  a 
fine  and  recovery,  had  been  introduced  in  the  preceding 
reigns  ;  and  this  prince  only  gave  indirectly  a  legal  sanction 
to  the  practice,  by  reforming  some  abuses  which  attended  it. 
But  the  settled  authority  which  he  acquired  to  the  crown 
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enabled  the  sovereign  to  encroach  on  the  separate  jurisdictions 
of  the  barons,  and  produced  a  more  general  and  regular  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  counties  palatine  underwent  the 
same  fate  as  the  feudal  powers ;  and,  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
Vlll.,*  the  jurisdiction  of  these  counties  was  annexed  to  the 
crown,  and  all  writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the  king's  name. 
But  the  change  of  manners  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  secret 
revolution  of  government,  and  subverted  tlie  power  of  the 
barons.  There  appear  still  in  this  reign  some  remains  of 
the  ancient  slavery  of  the  boors  and  peasants,+  but  nono 
afterwards. 

Learning,  on  its  revival,  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
English  princes  and  nobles  ;  and  as  it  was  not  yet  prostituted 
by  being  too  common,  even  the  great  deemed  it  an  object  of 
ambition  to  attain  a  character  for  literature.  The  four  suc- 
cessive sovereigns,  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  may, 
on  one  account  or  other,  be  admitted  into  the  class  of  authors. 
Queen  Catharine  Parr  translated  a  book  :  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
considering  her  age,  and  her  sex,  and  her  station,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  literature.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was 
raised  from  being  professor  in  Cambridge,  first  to  be  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  then  secretary  of  state.  The  despatches  of 
those  times,  and  among  others  those  of  Burleigh  himself,  are 
frequently  interlarded  with  quotations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  court  valued  themselves 
on  knowledge  :  Lady  Burleigh,  Lady  Bacon,  and  their  two 
sisters,  were  mistresses  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  lan- 
guages ;  and  placed  more  pride  in  their  erudition  than  in  their 
rank  and  quality. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  and  translated  several  books  :  and 
she  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  Latin 
tongue. J  It  is  pretended  that  she  made  an  extemporary  reply 
in  Greek  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  had  addressed 
her  in  that  language.  It  is  certain  that  she  answered  in  Latin 
without  premeditation,  and  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  to  the 
Polish  ambassador,  who  had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  .her. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and 
said,  "  God's  death,  my  lords,"  (for  she  was  much  addicted  to 
swearing,)  "  I  have   been  forced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old 

•  27  Henry  Vin.  u.  24. 

t  Bymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  731. 

J  See  note  QQ,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Latin,  that,  hath  long  lain  rusting."  *  Elizabeth,  even  aftcf 
she  was  queen,  did  not  entirely  drop  the  ambition  of  appearing 
as  an  author ;,  and,  next  to  her  desire  of  admiration  for  beauty, 
this  seems  to  ha^e  been  the  chief  object  of  her  vanity.  She 
translated  Boethius  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  ;  in 
order,  as  she  pretended,  to  allay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV.'s 
change  of  religion.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Eliza- 
beth's compositions,  we  may  pronounce  that,  notwithstanding 
her  application,  and  her  excellent  parts,  her  taste  in  liter- 
ature was  but  indifferent :  she  was  much  inferior  to  her  suc- 
cessor in  this  particular,  who  was  himself  no  perfect  model 
of  eloquence. 

Unhappily  for  literature,  at  least  for  the  learned  of  this  age, 
the  queen's  vanity  lay  more  in  shining  by  her  own  learning, 
than  in  encouraging  men  of  genius  by  her  liberality.  Spenser 
himself,  the  finest  English  writer  of  his  age,  was  long  neglect- 
ed ;  and  after  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  his  patron,  was 
allowed  to  die  almost  for  want.  This  poet  contains  great  beau- 
ties, a  sweet  and  harmonious  versification,  easy  elocution,  a 
fine  imagination  ;  yet  does  the  perusal  of  his  work  become  so 
tedious,  that  one  never  finishes  it  from  the  mere  pleasure 
which  it  affords  ;  it  soon  becomes  a  kind  of  task-reading , 
and  it  requires  some  effort  and  resolution  to  carry  us  on  to 
the  end  of  his  long  performance.  This  effect,  of  which  every 
one  is  conscious,  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  change  of  man- 
ners :  but  manners  have  more  changed  since  Homer's  age ; 
and  yet  that  poet  remains  still  the  favorite  of  every  reader  of 
taste  and  judgment.  Homer  copied  true  natural  manners^ 
which,  however  rough  or  uncultivated,  will  always  form 
an  agreeable  and  interesting  picture ;  but  the  pencil  of  the 
English  poet  was  employed  in  drawing  the  affectations,  and 
conceits,  and  fopperies  of  chivalry,  which  appear  ridiculous 
as  soon  as  they  lose  the  recommendation  of  the  mode.  The 
tediousness  of  continued  allegory,  and  that,  too,  seldom  strik- 
ing or  ingenious,  has  also  contributed  to  render  the  Fairy 
Queen  peculiarly  tiresome  ;  not  to  mention  the  too  great  fre- 
quency of  its  descripiions,  and  the  languor  of  its  stanza. 
Upon  the  whole,  Spenser  maintains  his  place  upon  the 
shelves  among  our  English  classics ;  but  he  is  seldom  seen 
on  the  table ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one,  if  he  darea 
to  be  ingenuous,  but  will  confess,  that,  notwithstanding  all 

•  Speed. 
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the  merit  of  the  poet,  ne  affords  an  entertainment  wilh  which 
the  palate  is  soon  satiated.  Several  writers  of  late  have 
amused  themselves  in  copying  the  style  of  Spenser  ;  and  nc 
imitation  has  been  so  indllFerent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  re 
semblance  to  the  original :  his  manner  is  so  peculiar  that  i 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  transfer  some  of  it  into  the  copy. 
32* 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 


JAMES  I. 


CONTEMPORARY    MONARCHS. 


Emp.  of  Gebm. 

hsdolph   II 1612 

MiLUIiiu 1619 

Penliaunil  II. 


Kings  of  Fba:tcx. 

Henry  IV 1610 

Louis  XIII. 


Kings  of  Spain. 

Pliilip  m 1621 

FhUip  IV. 


POFBS. 
Oement  YIII.  ,  .  .  leM 

Leo  XI 160S 

P«ul  V 1621 

Gregory  XV.  163 

[1603.]  The  crown  of  England  was  never  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  with  greater  tranquillity  than  it  passed  from 
the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart.  During  the  whole  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  eyes  of  men  had  been  employed  in  search  of 
her  successor ;  and  when  old  age  made  the  prospect  of  her 
death  more  immediate,  there  appeared  none  but  the  king  of 
Scots  who  could  advance  any  just  claim  or  pretension  to  the 
throne.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Margaret,  elder  daughter 
of  Henry  VII. ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  his  hered- 
itary right  remained  unquestionable.  If  the  religion  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  prejudices  contracted  against 
her,  had  formed  any  considerable  obstacle  to  her  succession, 
these  objections,  being  entirely  personal,  had  no  place  with 
regard  to  her  son.  Men  also  considered,  that  though  the  title 
derived  from  blood  had  been  frequently  violated  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  such  licenses  had  proceeded  more  from 
force  or  intrigue  than  from  any  deliberate  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. The  lineal  heir  had  still  in  the  end  prevailed  :  and 
both  his  exclusion  and  restoration  had  been  commonly  attended 
with  such  convulsions  as  were  sufficient  to  warn  all  prudent 
men  not  lightly  to  give  way  to  such  irregularities.'  If  the  will 
of  Henry  VIII.,  authorized  by  act  of  parliament,  had  tacitly 
excluded  the  Scottish  line,  the  tyranny  and  caprices  of  that 
monarch  had  been  so  signal,  that  a  settlement  of  this  nature, 
unsupported  by  any  just  reason,  had  no  authority  with  the 
people.  Queen  Elizabeth,  too,  with  her  dying  breath,  bad 
recognized  the  undoubted  title  of  her  kinsman  James ;  and  the 
whole  nation  seemed  to  dispose  themselves  with  joy  and  pleas- 
ure for  his  reception.     Though  born  and  educated  amidst  a 
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foreign  and  hostile  people,  men  hoped,  from  his  charactOT  of 
moderation  and  wisdom,  that  he  would  embrace  the  maxims 
of  an  English  monarch  ;  and  the  prudent  foresaw  greater 
advantages  resulting  from  a  union  with  Scotland,  than  disad- 
vantages from  submitting  to  a  prince  of  that  nation.  The 
alacrity  with  which  the  English  looked  towards  the  successor 
had  appeared  so  evident  to  Elizabeth,  that,  concurring  with 
other  causes,  it  affected  her  with  the  deepest  melancholy  ;  and 
that  wise  princess,  whose  penetration  and  experience  had 
given  her  the  greatest  insight  into  human  affairs,  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  weighed  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers  and  levity 
of  the  people.  ' 

As  victojy  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  had  attended 
this  princess,  she  left  the  nation  in  such  flourishing  circum- 
stances, that  her  successor  possessed  every  advantage,  except 
that  of  comparison  with  her  illustrious  name,  when  he  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  England.  The  king's  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  immediately  afforded  to  the  inquisitive  some 
circunrKtances  of  comparison,  which  even  the  natural  partial- 
ity in  favor  of  their  new  sovereign  could  not  interpret  to  his 
advantage.  As  he  passed  along,  all  ranks  of  men  flocked 
about  him  from  every  quarter,  allured  by  interest  or  curiosity. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and  hearty  the  acclama- 
tions, which  resounded  from  all  sides  ;  and  every  one  could 
remember  how  the  affability  and  popular  manners  of  their 
queen  displayed  themselves  amidst  such  concourse  and  exul- 
tation of  her  subjects.  But  James,  though  sociable  and  famil- 
iar with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  hated  the  bustle  of  a  mixed 
multitude  ;  and  though  far  from  disliking  flattery,  yet  was  he 
still  fonder  of  tranquillity  and  ease.  He  issued,  therefore,  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  this  resort  of  people,  on  pretence  of 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other  inconveniencies,  which,  he 
said,  would  necessarily  attend  it.* 

He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  great  flow  of  affec- 
tion which  appeared  in  his  new  subjects;  and  being  himself 
of  an  affectionate  temper,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  haste  to 
make  them  some  return  of  kindness  and  good  offices.  To 
this  motive,  probably,  we  are  to  ascribe  that  profusion  of  titles 
which  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  when,  in 
six  weeks'  time  after  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  he  is 
computed  to  have  bestowed  knighthood  on  no  less  than  two 

•  Kamiet,  p.  662. 
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hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons.  If  Elizabeth's  irugality  of 
honors,  as  well  as  of  money,  had  formerly  been  repined  at,  it 
began  now  to  be  valued  and  esteemed,  and  every  one  was 
sensible  that  the  king,  by  his  lavish  and  premature  conferring 
of  favors,  had  failed  of  obliging  the  persons  on  whom  he 
bestowed  them.  Titles  of  all  kinds  became  so  common,  that 
they  were  scarcely  marks  of  distinction ;  and  being  distributed, 
without  choice  or  deliberation,  to  persons  unknown  to  the 
prince,  were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of  facility  and  good 
nature,  than  of  any  determined  friendship  or  esteem. 

A  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  St.  Paul's,  in  which  an  art  was 
promised  to  be  taught,  very  necessary  to  assist  frail  memories 
in  retaining  the  names  of  the  new  nobility.* 

We  may  presume  that  the  EngUsh  would  have  thrown  less 
blame  on  the  king's  facility  in  bestowing  favors,  had  these 
been  confined  entirely  to  their  own  nation,  and  had  not  been 
shared  out,  in  too  unequal  proportions,  to  his  old  subjects. 
James,  who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was  more  guided  by 
temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence, 
had  brought  with  him  great  numbers  of  his  Scottish  courtiers, 
whose  impatience  and  importunity  were  apt,  in  many  particu- 
lars, to  impose  on  the  easy  nature  of  their  master,  and  extort 
favors  of  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  English  subjects' 
would  loudly  complain.  The  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of 
Marre,  Lord  Hume,  Lord  Kinloss,  Sir  George  Hume,  Secre- 
tary Elphinstone,t  were  immediately  added  to  the  English 
privy  council.  Sir  George  Hume,  whom  he  created  earl  of 
Dunbar,  was  his  declared  favorite  as  long  as  that  nobleman 
lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous,  though 
the  least  powerful,  of  all  those  whom  the  king  ever  honored 
with  that  distinction.  Hay,  some  time  after,  was  created  Vis- 
count Doncaster,  then  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  got  an  immense 
fortune  from  the  crown,  all  which  he  spent  in  a  splendid  and 
courtly  manner.  Ramsay  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Hol- 
derness ;  and  many  others  being  raised  on  a  sudden  to  the 
highest  elevation,  increased,  by  their  insolence,  that  envy 
which  naturally  attended  them  as  strangers  and  ancient 
enemies. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned,  in  justice  to  James,  that  he  left 
almost  all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ters,, and  trusted  the  conduct  of  political  concerns,  both  foreign 

•  WilBon,  in  Kennet,  p.  665.  t  Wilson,  in  Kennet,  p.  662. 
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md  domestic,  to  his  English  subjects.  Among  these,  Sec- 
retary Cecil,  created  successively  Lord  EfRndon,  Viscount 
Cranborne,  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  always  regarded  as  his 
prime  minister  and  chief  counsellor.  Though  the  capacity 
and  penetration  of  this  minister  were  sufficiently  known,  his 
favor  with  the  king  created  surprise  on  the  accession  of  that 
monarch.  The  secret  correspondence  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  James,  and  which  had  sensibly  contributed  to  the 
easy  reception  of  that  prince  in  England,  laid  the  foundation 
of  Cecil's  credit ;  and  while  all  his  former  associates.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Cobham,  «ere  discountenanced 
on  account  of  their  animosity  against  Essex,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  this  minister  was  continued  in  employment,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  ministers  in  negotiation 
was  immediately  put  to  trial  on  the  appearance  of  ambassadors 
from  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  form  with  him  new 
treaties  and  aUiances.  Besides  ministers  from  Venice,  Den- 
mark, the  Palatinate  ;  Henry  Frederic  of  Nassau,  assisted  by 
Barnevelt,  the  pensionary  of  Holland,  was  ambassador  from 
the  states  of  the  United  Provinces.  Aremberg  was  sent  by 
Archduke  Albert,  and  Taxis  was  expected  in  a  little  time  from 
Spain.  But  he  who  most  excited  the  attention  of  the  public, 
both  on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of  his  master,  was 
the  marquis  of  Rosni,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully,  prime  minis- 
ter and  favorite  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

"iVhen  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  devolved  on 
Philip  IL,  all  Europe  was  struck  with  terror,  lest  the  power  of 
a  family,  which  had  been  raised  by  fortune,  should  now  be 
carried  to  an  immeasurable  height  by  the  wisdom  and  conduct 
of  this  monarch.  But  never  were  apprehensions  found  in  the 
event  to  be  more  groundless.  Slow  without  prudence,  ambi- 
tious without  enterprise,  false  without  deceiving  any  body, 
and  refined  without  any  true  judgment ;  such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Philip,  and  such  the  character  which,  during  his  life- 
time, and  after  his  death,  he  impressed  on  the  Spanish 
councils.  Revolted  or  depopulated  provinces,  discontented  or 
indolent  inhabitants,  were  the  spectacles  which  those  domin- 
ions, lying  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  presented  to  Philip 
III.,  a  weak  prince,  and  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  a  minister 
weak  and  odious.  But  though  military  discipline,  which  still 
remained,  was  what  alone  gave  some  appearance  of  life  and 
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V  gor  to  that  languishing  body,  yet  so  great  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced  by  former  power  and  ambition,  that  the  reduction  of  tlie 
house  of  Austria  was  the  object  of  men's  vows  throughout  p.ll 
the  states  of  Christendom.  It  was  not  perceived,  that  the  French 
empire,  now  united  in  domestic  peace,  and  governed  by  tho 
most  heroic  and  most  amiable  prince  that  adorns  modern  story, 
was  become,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  Spanish 
greatness.  Perhaps  that  prince  himself  did  not  perceive  it, 
when  he  proposed,  by  his  minister,  a  league  with  James,  in 
conjunction  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  north- 
ern crowns,  in  order  to  attadc  the  Austrian  dominions  on 
every  side,  and  depress  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  ambi- 
tious family.*  But  the  genius  of  the  English  monarch  was 
not  equal  to  such  vast  enterprises.  The  love  of  peace  woa 
his  ruling  passion  ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that  the 
conjunctures  of  the  times  rendered  the  same  object  which  was 
agreeable  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  his 
people. 

The  French  ambassador,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  depart 
from  these  extensive  views,  and  to  concert  with  James  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Provinces : 
nor  was  this  object  altogether  without  jts  difficulties.  The 
king,  before  his  accession,  had  entertained  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  being  com- 
monly open  and  sincere,t  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  gone 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the  appellation  of  rebels  ;|  but 
having  conversed  more  fully  with  English  ministers  and 
courtiers,  he  found  their  attaichment  to  that  republic  so  strong, 
and  their  opinion  of  common  interest  so  established,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  politics  bis  sense  of  justice;  a 
quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  respectable  as  well  as 
rare  in  a  monarch.  He  therefore  agreed  with  Rosni  to  sup- 
port secretly  the  states  general,  in  concert  with  the  king  of 
France  ;  lest  their  weakness  and  despair  should  oblige  them 
to  submit  to  their  old  master.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
few  and  simple.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  two  kings  should 
allow  the  Dutch  to  levy  forces  in  their  respective  dominions  ; 
and  should  underhand  remit  to  that  republic  the  sum  of  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year,  for  the  pay  of 
these  forces  :  that  the  whole  sum  should  be  advanced   by  tho 

•  Sully's  Memoirs.  t  La  Boderie,  toI.  i.  p.  120. 
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King  jf  France ;  but  that  the  third  of  it  shoald  be  deducted 
fron>  the  debt  due  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  if  the 
Spaniards  attacked  eitiier  of  the  princes,  they  agreed  to  assist 
each  other  ;  Henry  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  James 
with  that  of  six.  This  treaty,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
equitable  concluded  by  James  during  the  course  of  his  reign, 
was  more  the  work  of  the  prince  himself,  than  any  of  his 
ministers.* 

Amidst  the  great  tranquillity,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
with  which  the  nation  was  blest,  nothing  could  be  more  sur- 
prising than  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  fix  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near 
relation  of  the  king's  by  the  family  of  Lenox,  and  descended 
equally  from  Henry  VH.  Every  thing  remains  still  mys- 
terious in  this  conspiracy ;  and  history  can  give  us  no  clew  to 
unravel  it.  Watson  and  Clarke,  two  Catholic  priests,  wer^ 
accused  of  the  plot ;  Lord  Grey,  a  Puritan ;  Lord  Cobham, 
a  thoughtless  man,  of  no  fixed  principle  ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  suspected  to  be  of  that  philosophical  sect  who  were 
then  extremely  rare  in  England,  and  who  have  since  received 
ihe  appellation  of  "  Free-thinkers  ; "  together  with  these,  Mr. 
Broke,  brother  to  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Mr. 
Copeley,  Sir  Edward  Parham.  What  cement  could  unite 
men  of  such  discordant  principles  in  so  dangerous  a  combina- 
tion, what  end  they  proposed,  or  what  means  proportioned  to 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  never  yet  been  explained, 
and  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  As  Raleigh,  Grey,  and  Cob- 
ham were  commonly  believed,  after  the  queen's  death,  to  have 
opposed  proclaiming  the  king  till  conditions  should  be  made 
with  him,  they  were,  upon  that  account,  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  court  and  ministry  ;  and  people  were  apt,  at  first,  to 
suspect  that  the  plot  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  Secretary 
Cecil,  to  get  rid  of  his  old  confederates,  now  become  his  most 
inveterate  enemies.  But  the  confession,  as  well  as  trial,  of 
the  criminals,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.t  And  though 
no  one  could  find  any  marks  of  a  concerted  enterprise,  it 
appeared  that  men  of  furious  and  ambitious  spirits,  meetina 
frequently  together,  and  believing  all  the  world  discontented 
like  themselves,  had  entertained  very  criminal  projects,  ana 
had  even  entered,  some  of  them  at  least,  into  a  correspondence 


•  SuUy'B  Memoirs. 

t  State  Trials,  p.  180.  2d  edit.     Win-wood,  toL  U.  p.  8,  11. 
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with  Aremberg,  the  Flemish  ambassador,  in  order  to  give  dis- 
turbance  to  the  new  settlement. 

The  two  priests  *  and  Broke  t  were  executed  :  Cobham, 
Grey,  and  Markham  were  pardoned,  |  after  they  had  laid 
their  heads  upon  the  block.  §  Raleigh  too  was  reprieved, 
not  pardoned  ;  and  he  remained  in  confinement  .many  years 
afterwards. 

It  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  that  Raleigh  secretly 
offered  his  services  to  the  French  ambassador ;  and  we  may 
thence  presume  that,  meeting  with  a  repulse  from  that  quarter, 
he  had  recourse,  for  tlie  same  unwarrantable  purposes,  to  the 
Flemish  minister.  Such  a  conjecture  we  are  now  enabled  to 
form  ;  but  it  must  be  confesse-d,  that  on  his  trial  there  ap- 
peared no  proof  of  this  transaction,  nor  indeed  any  circum- 
stance which  could  justify  his  condemnation.  He  was  accused 
by  Cobham  alone,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  upon  hearing 
Ihat  Raleigh,  when  examined,  had  pointed  out  some  circum- 
stances by  which  Cobham's  guilt  might  be  known  and  ascer- 
ained.  This  accusation  Cobham  afterwards  retracted  ;  and, 
•x)on  after,  he  retracted  his  retractation.  Yet  upon  the  written 
evidence  of  this  single  witness,  a  man  of  no  honor  or  under- 
itanding,  and  so  contradictory  in  his  testimony ;  not  con- 
fronted with  Raleigh ;  not  supported  by  any  concurring  cir- 
jumstance ;  was  that  great  man,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
Equity,  found  guilty  by  the  jury.  His  name  was  at  that  time 
extremely  odious  in  England  ;  and  every  man  was  pleased 
to  give  sentence  against  the  capital  enemy  of  Essex,  the 
favorite  of  the  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  then  attorney-general, 
managed  the  cause  for  the  crown,  and  threw  out  on  Raleigh 
3uch  gross  abuse,  as  may  be  deemed  a  great  reflection,  not 
rnly  on  his  own  memory,  but  even,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  Traitor,  monster,  viper,  and  spider  of 
hell,  are  the  terms  which  he  employs  against  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  under  trial  for  life 
»nd  fortune,  and  who  defended  himself  with  temper,  eloquence, 
ind  courage. II 

[1604.]  The  next  occupation  of  the  king  was  entirely 
iccordmg  to  tiis  heart's  content.     He  was  employed  in  dictat- 

*  November  29.  f  December  6. 

J  December  9.  §  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

i  State  Trials,  1st  edit.  p.  176,  177,  18'2. 
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jng  magisterially  to  an  assembly  of  divii  es  concerning  points 
of  faith  and  discipline,  and  in  receiving  the  applauses  of  these 
holy  men  for  his  superior  zeal  and  learning.  The  religious 
disputes  between  the  church  and  the  Puritans  had  induced 
him  to  call  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  on  pretence  of 
finding  expedients  which  might  reconcile  both  parties. 

Though  the  severities  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Catholics 
had  much  weakened  that  party,  whose  genius  was  opposite  to 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  nation,  like  severities  had  had  so  little 
influence  on  the  Puritans,  who  were  encouraged  by  that  spirit, 
that  no  less  than  sev«n  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  of  that 
party  signed  a  petition  to  the  king  on  his  accession  ;  and 
many  more  seemed  willing  to  adhere  to  it.*  They  all  hoped 
that  James,  having  received  his  education  in  Scotland,  and 
having  sometimes  professed  an  attachment  to  the  church 
established  there,  would  at  least  abate  the  rigor  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  support  of  the  ceremonies,  and  against  Puritans ; 
if  he  did  not  show  more  particular  grace  and  encouragement 
to  that  sect.  But  the  king's  disposition  had  taken  strongly  a 
contrary  bias.  The  more  he  knew  the  Puritanical  clergy,  the 
less -favor  he  bore  to  them.  He  had  remarked  in  their  Scot- 
tish brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  republicanism,  and  a 
zealous  attachment  to  civil  liberty  ;  principles  nearly  allied  to 
that  religious  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  actuated.  He 
had  found,  that  being  mostly  persons  of  low  birth  and  mean 
education,  the  same  lofty  pretensions  which  attended  them  in 
their  familiar  addresses  to  their  Maker,  of  whom  they  believed 
diemselves  the  peculiar  favorites,  induced  them  to  use  the 
itmost  freedoms  with  their  earthly  sovereign.  In  both  capa- 
cities, of  monarch  and  of  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the 
iittle  complaisance  which  they  were  disposed  to  show  him  ; 
whilst  they  controlled  his  commands,  disputed  his  tenets,  and 
to  his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  censured  his  conduct  and 
behavior.  If  he  had  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  courting 
their  favor,  he  treasured  up,  on  that  account,  the  stronger 
resentment  against  them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them 
feel,  in  their  turn,  the  weight  of  his  authority.  Though  he 
had  often  met  with  resistance,  and  faction,  and  obstinacy  in  the 
Scottish  nobility,  he  retained  no  ill  will  to  that  order  \,  or  rather 
snowed  them  favor  and  kindness  in  England,  beyond  what 
reason  and  sound  policy  could  well  justify  ;  but  the  ascendant, 

•  FuUer,  book  x.     Collier,  vol.  iL  p.  672. 
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which  the  Presbyterian  clergy  had  assumed  over  him,  was 
what  his  monarchical  pride  could  never  thoroughly  digest.* 

He  dreaded  likewise  the  popularity  which  attended  this 
order  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.  As  useless  austerities  and 
self-denial  are  imagined,  in  many  religions,  to  render  us 
acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Being,  who  created  us  solely  for 
haupiness,  James  remarked,  that  the  rustic  severity  of  these 
clergymen,  and  of  their  whole  sect,  had  given  them,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  appearance  of  sanctity  and  virtue. 
Strongly  inclined  himself  to  mirth,  and  wine,  and  sports  of  all 
kinds,  he  apprehended  their  censure  for  his  manner  of  life, 
free  and  disengaged.  And  being  thus  averse,  from  temper  as 
well  as  policy,  to  the  sect  of  Puritans,  he  was  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  its  further  growth  in  England. 

But  if  was  the  character  of  James's  councils,  throughout  his 
whole  reign,  that  they  were  more  wise  and  equitable  in  their 
end,  than  prudent  and  political  in  the  means.  Though  justly 
sensible  that  no  part  of  civil  administration  required  greater 
care  or  a  nicer  judgment  than  the  conduct  of  religious  parties, 
he  had  not  perceived  that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  this  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  theology  is  requisite,  the  speculative  refitie- 
ments  in  it  are  mean,  and  even  dangerous  in  a  monarch.  By 
entering  zealously  into  frivolous  disputes,  James  gave  them  an 
air  of  importance  and  dignity  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired ;  and  being  himself  enlisted  in  the  quarrel,  he 
could  no  longer  have  recourse  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  the 
only  proper  method  of  appeasing  it.  The  church  of  England 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  rigid  doctrines  of  grace  and  pre- 
destination :  the  Puritans  had  not  yet  separated  themselves 
from  the  church,  nor  openly  renounced  Episcopacy.  Though 
the  spirit  of  the  parties  was  considerably  different,  the  only 
appearing  subjects  of  dispute  were  concerning  the  cross  in 
baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  These  were  the  mighty 
questions  which  were  solemnly  agitated  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  between  some  bishops  and  dignified  clergymen 

•  James  ventured  to  say,  in  his  Basilicon  Doron,  published  while 
he  was  in  Scotland ,  "I  protest  before  the  great  God,  and  since  I  am 
here  as  upon  my  Testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  yo 
shall  never  find  with  any  highland  or  borderer  thieves,  greater  in- 
gratitude, and  more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with  these  fanati* 
BpiritB :  and  suffer  not  the  principal  of  them  to  brook  your  land."  — - 
King  James's  Works,  p.  ISl. 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  some  leaders  of  the  PuritaniciJ  party  on 
the  other,  the  king  and  his  mhiisters  being  prcrcnt.*' 

Tlie  Puritans  were  here  so  unreasonable  as  to  r.omplain  of 
a  partial  and  unfair  management  of  the  dis|)iite ;  as  if  the 
search  after  truth  were  in  any  "degree  the  object  of  such  con- 
ferences, and  a  candid  inditfercnce,  so  rare  even  among 
private  inquirers  in  philosophical  questions,  could  ever  be 
expected  among  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  theological  contro- 
versy. The  king,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  conference,  showed  the  strongest  propensity  to  the 
established  church,  and  frequently  inculcated  a  maxim  which, 
though  it  has  some  foundation,  is  to  be  received  with  great 
limitations,  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  The  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  were  very  liberal  of  their  praises  towards  the  royal  dis- 
putant ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  "  undoubt- 
edly his  majesty  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit." t  A  few  alterations  in  the  liturgy  were  agreed  to, 
and  both  parties  separated  with  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

It  had  frequently  been  the  practice  of  the  Puritans  to  form 
certain  assemblies,  which  they  called  "  prophesyings ;"  where 
alternately,  as  moved  by  the  spirit,  they  displayed  their  pious 
zeal  in  prayers  and  exhortations,  and  raised  their  own  enthu- 
siasm, as  well  as  that  of  their  audience,  to  the  highest  pitch, 
from  that  social  contngion  which  has  so  mighty  an  influence 
on  holy  fervors,  and  from  the  mutual  emulation  which  arose 
in  those  trials  of  religious  eloquence.  Such  dangerous  socie- 
ties had  been  suppressed  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  ministers  in 
this  conference  moved  the  king  for  their  revival.  But  .lames 
sharply  replied,  "  If  you  aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agrees 
as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  There  Jack  and 
Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick,  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  ray 
council.  Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech  :  Le  roi 
s'avisera.  Stay,  I  pray,  for  one  seven  years,  before  you 
demand  ;  and  then,  if  you  find  me  grow  pursy  and  fat,  I  may 
perchance  hearken  unto  you.  For  that  government  will  keep 
me  in  breath,  and  give  me  work  enough."  J  Such  were  the 
political  considerations  which  determined  the  king  in  his  choice 
among  religious  parties. 

The  next  as.sembly  in  which  James  displayed  his  learning 
and  eloquence,  was  one  that  showed  more  spirit  of  liberty  than 


fuller's  Ecclesiastical  History.  t  Kennet,  p.  665. 
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appeared  among  his  bishops  and  theologians.  The  parliament 
was  now  ready  to  assemble;  being  so  long  delayed  on  account 
of  the  plague,  which  had  broken  out  in  London,  and  raged  to 
such  a  degree,  that  above  thirty  thousand  persons  are  com- 
puted to  have  died  of  it  in  a  year  ;  though  the  city  contained 
at  that  time  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  speech  which  the  king  made  on  opening  the  parhament, 
fully  displays  his  character,  and  proves  him  to  have  possessed 
more  knowledge  and  better  parts,  than  prudence,  or  any  just 
sense  of  decorum  and  propriety.*  Though  few  productions 
of  the  age  surpass  this  performance  either  in  style  or  matter, 
it  wants  that  majestic  brevity  and  reserve  which  become  a 
king  in  his  addresses  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  It 
contains,  however,  a  remarkable  stroke  of  candor,  where  he 
confesses  his  too  great  facility  in  yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of  suitors  :  t  a  fault  which  he  promises  to  correct,  but  which 
adhered  to  him,  and  distressed  him,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  reign. 

The  first  business  in  which  the  commons  were  engaged 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation  of  their 
privileges ;  and  neither  temper  nor  resolution  was  wanting  in 
their  conduct  of  it. 

In  the  former  periods  of  the  English  government,  the  house 
of  commons  was  of  so  small  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
constitution,  that  little  attention  had  been  given  either  by  the 
crown,  the  people,  or  the  house  itself,  to  the  choice  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  members.  It  had  been  usual,  after  parliaments 
were  prolonged  beyond  one  session,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert 
a  discretionary  authority  of  issuing  new  writs  to  supply  the 
place  of  any  members  whom  he  judged  incapable  of  attending, 
either  on  account  of  their  employment,  their  sickness,  or  other 
.'mpediment.  This  practice  gave  that  minister,  and  consequent- 
ly the  prince,  an  unlimited  power  of  modelling  at  pleasure  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  ;  yet  so  little  jealousy  had  it 
;reated,  that  the  commons  of  themselves,  without  any  court 
influence  or  intrigue,  and  contrary  to  some  former  votes  of 
their  own,  confirmed    it  in   the    twenty-third  of   Elizabeth.^ 

»  King  James's  Works,  p.  48i,  485,  etc.     Journ.  22d  March,  1603. 
Kennet,  p.  668. 
t  King  James's  Works,  p.  495,  496. 
j  Journ.  January  19th,  1580. 
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At  that  time,  though  some  members,  whose  places  liad  been 
supplied  on  account  of  sickness,  having  now  recovered  their 
health,  appeared  in  tne  house  and  claiuied  their  seat,  such 
was  the  authority  of  the  chancellor,  that,  merely  out  of  respcc* 
to  him,  his  sentence  was  adhered  to,  and  the  new  members 
were  continued  in  their  places.  Here  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
rogative was  conferred  on  the  crown  :  but  to  show  the  genius 
of  that  age,  or  rather  the  channels  in  which  power' then  ran, 
the  crown  put  very  little  value  on  this  authority ;  insomuch 
that  two  days  afterwards  the  chancellor  of  himself  resigned  it 
back  to  the  commons,  and  gave  them  power  to  judge  of  a 
particular  vacancy  in  their  house.  And  when  the  question 
concerning  the  chancellor's  new  writs  was  again  brought  on 
the  carpet  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the  commons  were_ 
so  little  alarmed  at  the  precedent,  that  though  they  readmitted 
some  old  members,  whose  seats  had  been  vacated  on  accourit 
of  slight  indispositions,  yet  they  confirmed  the  chancellor's 
sentence,  in  instances  where  the  distemper  appeared  to  have 
been  dangerous  and  incurable.*  Nor  did  they  proceed  any 
further  in  vindication  of  their  privileges  than  to  vote,  "  That 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  there  do  not,  at  any  time,  any 
writ  go  out  for  choosing  or  returning  any  member  without  the 
warrant  of  the  house."  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  may  renlark, 
and  the  reigns  preceding,  sessions  of  parliament  were  not 
usually  the  twelfth  part  so  long  as  the  vacations  ;  and  during 
the  latter,  the  chancellor's  power,  if  he  pleased  to  exert  it,  was 
confirmed,  at  least  left,  by  this  vote,  as  unlimited  and  unre- 
strained as  ever. 

In  a  subsequent  parliament,  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
queen  was  exerted  in  a  manner  still  more  open ;  and  began 
for  the  first  time  to  give  alarm  to  the  commons.  New  writs 
having  been  issued  by  the  chancellor  when  there  was  no 
vacancy,  and  a  controversy  arising  upon  that  incident,  the 
queen  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  informing  them  that  it 
were  impertinent  for  them  to  deal  in  such  matters.  These 
questions,  she  said,  belonged  only  to  the  chancellor;  and  she 
had  appointed  him  to  confer  with  the  judpes,  in  order  to  settle 
all  disputes  with  regard  to  elections.  The  commons  had  the 
courage,  a  few  days  after,  to  vote,  "That  it  was  a  most 
perilous  precedent,  where  two  knights  of  a  county  were  duly 
elected,  if  any  new  writ  should  issue  out  for  a  second  election 

•  Jouin.  March.  18th,  1580.     See  further,  D'Ewes,  p.  430. 
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without  order  of  the  house  itself:  that  the  discusying  and 
adjudging  of  this  and  such  like  differences  belonged  onl}'  to 
the  house ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  message  sent  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  not  so  much  as  to  inquire  what  he  had  done 
in  the  matter,  because  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  matter  deroga- 
tory to  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  house."  *  This  is  the 
most  considerable,  and  almost  only  instance  of  parliamentary 
liberty,  whi9h  occurs  during  the  reign  of  that  princess. 

Outlaws,  whether  on  account  of  debts  or  crimes,  had  been 
declared  by  the  judges  +  incapable  of  enjoying  a  seat  in  the 
house,  where  they  must  themselves  be  lawgivers;  but  this 
opinion  of  the  judges  had  been  frequently  overruled.  I  find, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,|  who  was  questioned  for 
an  outlawry,  that,  having  proved  all  his  debts  to  have  been 
contracted  by  suretyship,  and  to  have  been  most  of  them 
honestly  compounded,  he  was  allowed,  on  account  of  these 
favorable  circumstances,  to  keep  his  seat ;  which  plainly  sup- 
poses, that  otherwise  it  would  have  been  vacated  on  account 
of  the  outlawry.^ 

When  James  summoned  this  parliament,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation,||  in  which,  among  many  general  advices,  which, 
like  a  kind  tutor,  he  bestowed  on  his  people,  he  strictly  enjoins 
them  not  to  choose  any  outlaw  for  their  representative.  And 
he  adds,  "  If  any  person  take  upon  him  the  place  of  knigh* 
citizen,  or  burgess,  not  being  duly  elected,  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  in  that  behalf  provided,  and  according  to  the 
purport,  effect,  and  ti'ue  meaning  of  this  our  proclamation, 
then  every  person  so  offending  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for 
the  same."  A  proclamation  here  was  plainly  put  on  the 
same  footing  with  a  law,  and  that  in  so  delicate  a  point  as  the 
right  of  elections  ;  most  alarming  circumstances,  had  there 
not  been  reason  to  believe  that  this  measure,  being  entered 
:nto  so  early  in  the  king's  reign,  proceeded  more  from  pre- 

*  D'Ewea,  p.  397.  t  39  H.  6.  +  Journ.  Feb.  8th,  1580. 

§  In  a  subsequent  parliament,  that  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  queen; 
the  commons,  after  a  great  debate,  expressly  voted,  that  a  person 
outlawed  might  be  elected.  D'Ewes,  p.  518.  But  as  the  matter  had 
been  much  contested,  the  king  might  think  the  vote  of  the  house  no 
law,  and  might  esteem  his  own  decision  of  more  weight  than  theirs. 
AVe  may  also  suppose  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  this  vote. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  speech  to  her  last  parliament,  complained 
of  their  admitting  outlaws,  and  represents  that  conduct  of  the  house 
OS  a  great  abuse. 

U  Jan.  11th,  1604.    Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  561. 
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cipitation  and  mistake,  than  from  any  serious  design  of  in 
vading  the  privileges  of  parliament.* 

Sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  chosen  member  for  the  county 
of  Bucks  ;  and  his  return,  as  usual,  was  made  into  chancery. 
The  chancellor,  pronouncing  him  an  outlaw,  vacated  his  seat, 
and  issued  writs  for  a  new  election.t  Sir  John  Fortescue  was 
chosen  in  his  place  by  the  county  :  but  the  first  act  of  the 
house  was  to  reverse  the  chancellor's  sentence,  and  restore 
Sir  Francis  to  his  seat.  At  the  king's  suggestion,  the  lords 
desired  a  conference  on  the  subject;  but  were  absolutely 
refused  by  the  commons,  as  the  question  entirely  regarded 
their  own  privileges.^  The  commons,  however,  agreed  to 
make  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  by  the  mouth  of  their 
epeaker ;  in  which  they  maintained  that,  though  the  returns 
were  by  form  made  into  chancery,  yet  the  sole  right  of  judg- 
ing with  regard  to  elections  belonged  to  the  house  itself,  not 
to-  the  chancellor.^  James  was  not  satisfied,  and  ordered  a 
conference  between  the  house  and  the  judges,  whose  opinion 
in  this  case  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  commons.  This  con- 
ference, he  said,  he  commanded  as  an  "  absolute  "  king ;  || 
an  epithet,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  not  very  grateful  to  Eng- 
lish ears,  but  one  to  which  they  had  already  been  somewhat 
accustomed  from  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth.^  He  added,  "That 
all  their  privileges  were  derived  from  his  grant,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  turn  them  against  him  ;  "  **  a  sentiment  which, 
from  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  princess  had  also  enter- 
tained, and  which  was  the  reigning  principle  of  her  courtiers 
and  ministers,  and  the  spring  of  all  her  administration.. 

The  commons  were  in  some  perplexity.  Their  eyes  were 
now  opened,  and  they  saw  the  consequences  of  that  power 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  chancellor,  and  to  which  their 

*  The  duie  of  Sully  tells  us,  that  it  Wcis  a  maxim  of  James,  that 
no  prince,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  should  begin  any  considera- 
ble undertaking ;  a  ma.xim  reasonable  in  itself,  and  very  suitable  to 
his  cautious,  not  to  say  timid  character.  The  facility  with  which  he 
departed  from  this  pretension,  is  another  proof  that  his  meaning  was 
innocent.  But  had  the  privileges  of  parliament  been  at  that  time 
exactly  ascertained,  or  royal  power  fully  limited,  could  such  an 
imagination  ever  have  been  entertained  by  him,  as  to  thinlt  that  hia 
proclamations  could  regulate  parliamentary  elections  ? 

t  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  19.  J  Journ.  26th  March,  1604 

§   Joum.  3d  April,  1604. 

II  See  note  RR,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

'S  Camden,  in  Kennet,  p.  375. 
••  Joum.  29th  March  ;  5th  April,  1604. 
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predecessors  had  in  some  instances  blindly  submitted.  "  By 
this  course,"  said  a  member,  "  the  free  election  of  the  coun 
lies  is  taken  away,  and  none  shall  be  chosen  but  such  as  shall 
please  the  king  and  council.  Let  us  therefore  with  fortitude, 
understanding,  and  sincerity,  seek  to  maintain  our  privilege. 
This  cannot  be  construed '  any  contempt  in  us,  but  merely  a 
maintenance  of  our  common  rights,  which  our  ancestors  have 
left  us,  and  which  it  is  just  and  fit  for  us  to  transmit  to  ouif 
posterity."  *  Another  said,  "  This  may  be  called  a  quo  war- 
ranto to  seize  all  our  liberties."  +  "A  chancellor,"  added  a 
third,  "by  this  course  may  call  a  parliament  consisting  of 
what  persons  he  pleases.  Any  suggestion,  by  any  person, 
may  be  the  cause-  of  sending  a  new  writ.  It  is  come  to  tliis 
plain  question,  whether  the  chancery  or  parliament  ought  to 
have  authority."  | 

Notwithstanding  this  watchful  spirit  of  liberty  which  now 
appeared  in  the  commons,  their  deference  for  majesty  was  so 
great  that  they  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
judges  before  the  king  and  council.  There  the  question  of 
law  began  to  appear  in  James's  eyes  a  little  more  doubtful 
than  he  had  hitherto  imagined  it ;  and  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  with  some  honor,  he  proposed  that  both  Goodwin  and 
Fortescue  should  be  set  aside,  and  a  writ  be  issued,  by  war- 
rant of  the  house,  for  a  new  election.  Goodwin  gave  his 
consent,  and  the  commons  embraced  the  expedient ;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that,  while  they  showed  their  regard  for  the 
king,  they  secured  for  the  future  the  free  possession  of  their 
seats,  and  the  right  which  they  claimed  of  judging  solely  in 
their  own  elections  and  returns.^ 

A  power  like  this,  so  essential  to  ihe  exercise  of  all  their 
other  powers,  themselves  so  essential  to  public  liberty,  cannot 
fairly  be  deemed  an  encroachment  in  the  commons ;  but 
must  be  regarded  as  an  inherent  privilege,  happily  rescued 
from  that  ambiguity  which  the  negligence  of  some  former 
parliaments  had  thrown  upon  it. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  commons,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley,  established  their  power  of  punishing,  as  well  the  per- 
sons at  whose  suit  any  member  is  arrested,  as  the  officers  who 
either  arrest  or  detain  him.  Their  asserting  of  this  privilege 
admits  of  the  same  reflection. 11 


*  Joum.  30th  Mai-ch,  1604.  f  JoTim.  30th  Marcli.  1604. 

X  Journ.  SOth.  March,  1604. 

§   See  note  SS,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

11  Journ.  6th  and  7th  May,  1604. 
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About  this  period,  the  minds  of  men  throughout  Europe; 
especially  in  England,  seem  to  have  undergone  a  general 
but  insensible  revolution.  Though  letters  had  been  revived 
in  the  preceding  age,  they  were  chiefly  cultivated  by  those 
of  sedentary  professions  ;  nor  had  they  till  now  begun  to 
spread  themselves  in  any  degree  among  men  of  the  world. 
Arts,  both  mechanical  and  liberal,  were  every  day  receiving 
great  improvements.  Navigation  had  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  globe.  Travelling  was  secure  and  agreeable.  And 
the  general  system  of  politics  in  Europe  was  become  more 
enlarged  and  comprehensive. 

In  consequence  of  this  universal  fermentation,  the  ideas 
31  men  enlarged  themselves  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  several 
sonstituent  parts  of  the  Gothic  governmenls,  which  seem  to 
have  lain  long  inactive,  began  every  where  to  operate  and 
eni^roach  on  each  other.  On  the  continent,  where  the  neces- 
sity of  discipline  had  begotten  standing  armies,  the  princes 
commonly  estabhshed  an  unlimited  authority,  and  overpowered, 
by  force  or  intrigue,  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  England, 
the  love  of  freedom,  which,  unless  checked,  flourishes  ex- 
tremely in  all  liberal  natures,  acquired  new  force,  and  was 
regulated  by  more  enlarged  views,  suitable  to  that  cultivated 
understanding  which  became  every  day  more  common  among 
m(!n  of  birth  and  education.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  precious  remains  of  antiquity  excited  in  every  generous 
breast  a  passion  for  a  limited  constitution,  and  begat  an  emu- 
lation of  those  manly  virtues  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  such  animating  examples,  as  well  as  pathetic 
expressions,  recommend  to  us.  The  severe,  though  popular 
government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined  this  rising  spirit  within 
very  narrow  bounds ;  but  when  a  new  and  a  foreign  family 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  a  prince  less  dreaded  and  less 
beloved,  symptoms  immediately  appeared  of  a  more  free  and 
Independent  genius  in  the  nation. 

Happily,  this  prince  possessed  neither  sufficient  capacity  to 
perceive  the  alteration,  nor  sufficient  art  and  vigor  to  check  it 
in  its  early  advances.  Jealous  of  regal,  because  conscious  ol 
little  personal  authority,  he  had  established  within  his  own 
mind  a  speculative  system  of  absolute  government,  which  few 
of  his  subjects,  he  believed,  and  none  but  traitors  and  rebels 
would  make  any  scruple  to  admit.  On  whichever  side  he 
cast  his  eye,  every  thing  concurred  to  encourage  his  preju- 
dices.    When  he  compared  himself  with  the  other  hereditary 
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sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  imagined  that,  as  he  bore  the  same 
rank,  he  was  entitled  to  equal  jirerogatives ;  not  considering 
the  inno\ations  lately  introduced  by  thenn,  and  the  military 
force  by  which  their  authority  was  supported.  In  England, 
that  power,  almost  unlimited,  which  had  been  exercised  foj 
above  a  century,  especially  during  the  late  reign,  he  ascribed 
solely  to  royal  birth  and  title  ;  not  to  the  prudence  and  spirit 
of  the  raonarchs,  nor  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times.  Even 
the  opposition  which  he  had  struggled  with  in  Scotland, 
encouraged  him  still  further  in  his  favorite  notions  ;  while  he 
there  saw,  that  the  same  resistance  which  opposed  regal 
authority,  violated  all  law  and  order,  and  made  way  either  for 
the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  nobility,  or  for  the  more  intolerable 
insolence  of  seditious  preachers.  In  his  own  person,  there- 
fore, he  thought  all  legal  power  to  be  centred,  by  an  heredi- 
tary and  a  divine  right :  and  this  opinion  might  have  proved 
dangerous;  if  not  fatal  to  liberty,  had  not  the  firmness  of  the 
persuasion,  and  .  its  seeming  evidence,  induced  him  to  trust 
solely  to  his  right,  without  making  the  smallest  provision,  either 
of  force  or  politics,  in  order  to  support  it. 

Such  were  the  opposite  dispositions  of  parliament  and 
prince  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottish  line  ;  dispositions 
just  beginning  to  exist  and  to  appear  in  the  parliament,*  but 
thoroughly  estabUshed  and  openly  avowed  on  the  part  of  the 
prince. 

The  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  house  of  commons  appeared, 
not  only  in  defence  of  their  own  privileges,  but  also  in  their 
endeavor,  though  at  this  time  in  vain,  to  free  trade  from  those 
shackles  which  the  high  exerted  prerogative,  and  even,  in  this 
respect,  the  ill-judged  tyranny  of  Elizabeth,  had  imposed 
upon  it. 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in  and  annulled 
all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  predecessor,  and  which  extremely  fettered 
every  species  of  domestic  industry :  but  the  exclusive  com- 
panies still  remained  ;  another  species  of  monopoly,  by  which 
almost  all  foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was  brought 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engrossers,  and  all  prospect 
of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  forever  sacrificed  to 
a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  sovereign.  These  com- 
panies, though  arbitrarily  erected,  had  carried  their  privileges 

*  See  note  IT,  at  the  end  of  tke  volume. 
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BO  far,  that  almost  all  the  commerce  of  England  was  centred 
in  London;  and  it  appears  tliat  the  customs  of  that  port 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  t6n  tliousand  pounds  a  year, 
while  those  of  all  the  kingdom  hesido  yielded  only  seventeen 
thousand.*  Nay,  the  whole  trade  of  London  was  confined  to 
about  two  hundred  ciuzens,t  who  were  easily  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themselves,  to  fix  wliatever  price  they 
pleased  both  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation.  The 
committee  appointed  to  consider  this  enormous  grievance,  one 
of  the  greatest  which  we  read  of  in  English  story,  insist  on  it 
as  a  fact  well  known  and  avowed,  however  contrary' to  present 
received  opinion,  that  shipping  and  seamen  had  insensibly 
decayed  during  all  the  preceding  reign. |  And  though  nothing 
be  more  common  than  complaints  of  the  decay  of  trade,  even 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods,  yet  is  this  a  consequence 
which  might  naturally  result  from  such  arbitrary  establish- 
ments, at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  except  that  of  Scotland,  enjoyed  full  liberty  and 
indulgence. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  attempting  to  give  liberty  to 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  tliey  also  endeavored  to  free 
the  landed  property  from  the  burden  of  wardships,^  and  to 
remove  those  remains  of  the  feudal  tenures  under  which  the 
nation  still  labored.  A  just  regard  was  shown  to  the  crown  in 
the  conduct  of  this  affair;  nor  was  the  remedy  sought  for 
considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  merely  of  grace  and  favor. 
The  profit  which  the  king  reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from 
respite  of  homage,  was  estimated  ;  and  it  was  intended  to 
compound  for  these  prerogatives  by  a  secure  and  independent 
revenue.  But  after  some  debates  in  the  house,  and  some 
conferences  with  the  lords,  the  affair  was  found  to  contain  ^ 
more  difficulties  than  could  easily,  at  that  time,  be  surmounted ; 
and  it  was  not  then  brought  to  any  conclusion. 

The  same  fate  attended  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature,  to  free 
the  nation  from  the  burden  of  purveyance.  This  prerogative 
had  been  much  abused  by  the  purveyors  ;  ||  and  the  commons 

•  Jouni.  21st  May,  ICOl.  t  Journ.  2l9t  May,  1604. 

J  A  remonstrance  fi-om  the  Trinity  House,  in  1602,  says,  that  in  a 
little  above  twelve  years  after  1588,  the  shiiiping  and  number  of 
Bcaraen  in  Ejigland.  decayed  about  a  third.  Anglesey's  Happy  Future 
State  of  England,  p.  128,  from  Sir  Julius  Caesar's  Collections.  Sea 
Journ.  21st  May,  1604. 

i  Journ.  lat  June,  1604.  ||  Journ.  iOth  April,  1604. 
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Bhowed  some  intention  to  offer  the  king  fifty  tnousana  pounds 
a  year  for  the  abolition  of  it. 

Another  affair  of  the  utmost  consequence  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,  where  the  commons  showed  a  greater 
spirit  of  independence  than .  any  true  judgment  of  national 
interest.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  zealously,  and 
even  impatiently,  urged  by  the  king.*  He  justly  itjgarded  it 
as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  terminated  the 
bloody  animosities  of  those  hostile  nations ;  and  had  reduced 
the  whole  island  under  one  government,  enjoying  tranquillity 
within  itself,  and  security  from  all  foreign  invasions.  He 
hoped  that,  while  his  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  reflected  on 
past  disasters,  besides  regarding  his  person  as  infinitely  pre- 
cious, they  would  entertain  the  strongest  desire  of  securing 
themselves  against  the  return  of  like  calamities,  by  a  thorough 
union  of  laws,  parliaments,  and  privileges.  He  considered 
not,  that  this  very  reflection  operated,  as  yet,  in  a  contrary 
manner  on  men's  prejudices,  and  kept  alive  that  mutual  hatred 
between  the  nations,  which  had  been  carried  to' the  greatest 
extremities,  and  required  time  to  allay  it.  The  more  urgent 
the  king  appeared  in  promoting  so  useful  a  measure,  the  more 
backward  was  the  English  parliament  in  concurring  with  him  ; 
while  they  ascribed  his  o.xcessive  zeal  to  that  partiality  in  favor 
of  his  ancient  subjects,  of  which  they  thought  that,  on  other 
occasions,  they  had  reason  to  complain.  Their  complaisance 
for  the  king,  therefore,  carried  them  no  further  than  to  appoint 
forty-four  English  to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottish  com- 
missioners, in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of  a 
union  ;  but  without  any  power  of  making  advances  towards 
the  establishment  of  it.t 

The  same  spirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not  better 
judgment,  appeared  in  the  house  of  commons  when  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  was  brought  before  them  by  some  members 
attached  to  the  court.  In  vain  .was  it  urged  that,  though  the 
king  received  a  supply  which  had  been  voted  to  Elizabeth, 
and  which  had  not  been  collected  before  her  death,  yet  he 
found  it  burdened  with  a  debt  contracted  by  the  queen,  equal 
to  the  full  amount  of  it :  that  peace  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
concluded  with  Spain,  and  that  Ireland  was  still  expensive  to 


•  Joum.  21st  April,  1st  May,  1604.     Parliamentary  History,  voL  v, 
p.  91. 
+  Jouia.  7th  Jane,  1604.    Keunet,  p.  673. 
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Aim :  that  on  his  journej'  from  Scotland,  amidst  such  a  con- 
course of  people,  and  on  that  of  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
he  had  expended  considerable  sums  ;  and  that,  as  the  courtiers 
had  looked  for  greater  liberalities  from  the  prince  on  his 
accession,  and  had  imposed  on  his  generous  nature,  so  the 
prince,  in  his  turn,  would  expect,  at  the  beginning,  some  mark 
of  duty  and  attachment  from  his  people,  and  some  considera- 
tion of  his  necessities.  No  impression  was  made  on  the  house 
of  commons  oy  these  topics ;  and  the  majority  appeared  fully 
determined  to  refuse  all  supply.  The  burden  of  government, 
at  that  time,  lay  surprisingly  light  upon  the  people  :  and  that 
very  reason,  which  to  us,  at  this  distance,  may  seem  a  motive 
of  generosity,  was  the  real  cause  why  the  parliament  was,  on 
all  occasions,  so  remarkably  frugal  and  reserved.  They  were' 
not,  as  yet,  accustomed  to  open  their  purses  in  so  liberal  a 
manner  as  their  successors,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
their  sovereign  ;  and  the  smallest  demand,  however  requisite, 
appeared  in  their  eyes  unreasonable  and  exorbitant.  The 
commons  seem  also  to  have  been  desirous  of  reducing  the 
crown  to  still  further  necessities,  by  their  refusing  a  bill,  sent 
down  to  them  by  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands 
forever  on  the  king's  heirs  and  successors.*  The  dissipation 
made  by  Elizabeth  had  probably  taught  James  the  necessity 
of  this  law,  and  shown  them  the  advantage  of  refusing  it. 

In  order  to  cover  a  disappointment  with  regard  to  supply, 
which  might  bear  a  bad  construction  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  James  sent  a  message  to  llie  house,+  in  which  he 
told  them  that  he  desired  no  supply ;  and  he  was  rery  forward 
in  refusing  what  was  never  otTered  him.  Soon  after,  he  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  not  without  discovering  in  his  speech 
visible  marks  of  dissatisfaction.  Even  so  early  in  his  reign, 
he  saw  reason  to  make  public  complaints  of  the  restless  and 
encroaching  spirit  of  the  Puritanical  party,  and  of  the  malevo- 
lence with  which  they  endeavored  to  inspire  the  commons. 
Nor  were  his  complaints  without  foundation,  or  the  Puritans 
without  interest ;  since  the  commons,  now  finding  themselves 
free  from  the  arbitraiT-  government  of  Elizabeth,  made  appli- 
cation for  a  conference  with  the  lords,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king  ;  the  purport  of  both  which  was,  to  procure 
in   favor   of  the  Puritans,  a   relaxation    of  the    ecclesiastical 


•  Parliamentary  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  108. 
t  Journ.  26th  June,  1604. 
VOL.  IV.  34  H 
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laws.*  The  use  of  the  surplice,  and  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
is  there  chiefly  complained  of;  but  the  remedy  seems  to  have 
been  expected  solely  from  the  king's  dispensing  power.t  In 
the  papers  which  contain  this  application  and  petition,  we 
may  also  see  proofs  of  the  violent  animosity  of  the  commons 
against  the  Catholics,  together  with  the  intolerating  spirit  cf 
that  assembly.^ 

This  summer,  the  peace  with  Spain  was  finally  concluded, 
and  was  signed  by  the  Spanish  ministers  at  London."^  In  the 
conferences  previous  to  this  treaty,  the  nations  were  found  to 
have  so  few  claims  on  each  other,  that,  except  on  account  of 
the  support  given  by  England  to  the  Low  Country  provinces, 
,the  war  might  appear  to  have  been  continued  more  on  account 
of  personal  animosity  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  than  any 
contrariety  of  political  interests  between  their  subjects.  Some 
articles  in  the  treaty,  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  were  never  executed  by  the  king  ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  that  head,  it  appeared  that, 
by  secret  agreement,  the  king  had  expressly  reserved  the 
power  of  sending  assistance  to  the  Hollanders. ||  The  con- 
stable of  Castile  came  into  England  to  ratify  the  peace  ;  and 
on  the  part  of  England,  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  sent  into  the 
Low  Countries  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, high  admiral,  into  Spain.  The  train  of  the  latter  was 
numerous  and  splendid  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  were 
extremely  surprised  when  they  beheld  the  blooming  counte- 
nances and  graceful  appearance  of  the  English,  "whom  their 
bigotry,  inflamed  by  the  priests,  had  represented  as  so  many 
monsters  and  infernal  demons. 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force,  was  per- 
fectly secure  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Spanish  war,  James 
showed  an  impatience  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  ;  and  soon 
after  his  accession,  before  any  terms  of  peace  were  concerted, 
or  even    proposed   by  Spain,  he  recalled  all   the  letters  of 


*  La  Boderie,  the  French  ambassador,  says,  that  the  house  o*'  com 
mons  was  composed  mostly  of  Puritans.     Vol.  i.  p.  81. 

t  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  98,  99,  100. 

j  See  note  UU,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

§  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  685,  etc. 

II  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  27,  330,  et  alibi.  In  this  respect,  James's 
peace  was  more  honorable  than  that  which  Henry  IV.  himself  made 
with  Spain.  This  latter  prince  stipulated  not  to  assist  the  Dutch ; 
and  the  supplies  which  he  secretly  sent  them  were  in  direct  contra- 
veation  to  the  treaty. 
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marque  *  which  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Arch 
dulce  Albert  hud  made  some  advances  of  a  like  nature,t  which 
invited  the  king  to  take  this  friendly  step.  But  what  is  re- 
markable, in  James's  proclamation  for  that  purpose  he  plainly 
supposes,  that,  as  he  had  himself,  while  king  of  Scotland 
always  lived  in  amity  with  Spain,  peace  was  attached  to  his 
person ;  and  that  merely  by  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  without  any  articles  of  treaty  or  agreement,  he  had 
ended  the  war  between  the  kingdoms.!  This  ignorance  of 
the  law  of  natiqns  may  appear  surprising  in  a  prince  who  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  wlio  had  reigned  from  his  infancy ; 
did  we  not  consider  that  a  king  of  Scotland,  who  lives  in  close 
friendship  witli  England,  has  few  transactions  to  manage  with 
foreign  princes,  and  has  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  experi- 
ence. Unhappily  for  James,  his  timidity,  his  prejudices,  his 
indolence,  his  love  of  amusement,  particularly  of  hunting,  to 
which  he  was  much  addicted,  ever  prevented  him  from  making 
any  progress  in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  foreign  politics, 
and  in  a  little  time  diminished  that  regard  which  all  the  neigh- 
boring nations  had  paid  to  England  during  the  reign  of  his 
predecessor.'^ 

*  23d  June,  1603.  t  Grotii  Annal.  lib.  xii. 

I  See  Proclamations  during  the  first  sevea  years  of  King  James. 
Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

§  Mcmoires  de  la  Boderie,  yol.  i.  p.  64,  181,  195,  217,  302  ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  Hi,  278. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ja:mes  I. 

[1604.]  We  are  now  to  relate  an  event,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  that  history  has  conveyed  to  posterity,  and  contain- 
ing at  once  a  singular  proof  both  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  human  mind  ;  its  widest  departure  from  morals,  and 
most  steady  attachment  to  religious  prejudices.  It  is  the 
'gunpowder  treason"  of  which"!  speak;  a  fact  as  certain 
as  it  appears  incredible. 

The  Koman  Catholics  had  expected  great  favor  and  indul- 
gence on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  he  was  descended 
from  Mary,  whose  life  they  believed  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  their  cause,  and  as  he  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  was 
imagined  to  have  shown  some  partiality  towards  them,  which 
nothing,  they  thought,  but  interest  and  necessity  had  since 
restrained.  It  is  pretended,  that  he  had  even  entered  into 
positive  engagements  to  tolerate  their  religion  as  soon  as  he 
should  mount  the  throne  of  England ;  whether  their  credulity 
had  interpreted  in  this  sense  some  obliging  expressions  of  the 
king's,  or  that  he  had  employed  such  an  artifice  in  order  to 
render  them  favorable  to  his  title.*  Very  soon  they  'dis- 
covered their  mistake  ;  and  were  at  once  surprised  and 
enraged  to  find  James  on  all  occasions  express  his  intention 
of  strictly  executing  the  laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of 
persevering  in  all  the  rigorous  measures  of  Elizabeth.  Cates- 
by,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient  family,  first 
thought  of  a  most  extraordinary  method  of  revenge  ;  and  he 
opened  his  intention  to  Piercy,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
Jiouse  of  Northumberland.  In  one  of  their  conversations  with 
regard  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Catholics,  Piercy  Hav- 
ing broken  into  a  sally  of  passion,  and  mentioned  assassinating 
the  king,  Catesby  took  the  opportunity  of  revealing  to  him  a 
nobler  and  more  extensive  plan  of  treason,  which  not  only 
included  a  sure  execution  of  vengeance,  but  afforded  some 

•  State  Triaia,  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  202,  203.    Winwood,  Tol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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hopes  of  restoring  tne  Catholic  religion  in  England.  "  In  vain," 
said  he,  "  would  you  put  an  end  to  the  king's  life  :  he  has  chil- 
drcn,  who  would  succeed  both  to  his  crown  and  to  his  maxims  of 
government.  In  vain  would  you  extinguish  the  whole  royal 
family  :  the  nobility,  the  genuy,  the  parliament  are  all  infected 
with  the  same  heresy,  and  could  raise  to  the  throne  anothei 
prince  and  another  family,  who,  besides  their  haired  to  oui 
religion,  would  be  animated  with  revenge  for  the  tragical 
death  of  their  predecessors.  To  serve  any  good  purpose, 
we  must  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family, 
the  lords,  the  commons  ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one 
comnion  ruin.  Happily,  they  are  all  assembled  on  the  first 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  aiford  us  the  opportunity  of 
glorious  and  useful  vengeance.  Great  preparations  will  not 
be  requisite.  A  few  of  us,  combining,  may  run  a  mine  below 
the  hall  in  wliich  they  meet ;  and  ohoosing  the  very  moment 
when  the  king  harangues  both  houses,  consign  over  to  destruc- 
tion these  determined  foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Mean- 
while, we  oui-sclves  standing  aloof,  safe  and -unsuspected,  shall 
triumph  in  being  the  instruments  of  divine  wrath,  and  shall 
behold  with  pleasure  those  sacrilegious  walls,  in  which  Were 
passed  the  edicts  for  proscribing  our  church  and  butchering 
hej-  children,  tossed  into  a  thousand  fragments  ;  while  their 
,  impious  inhabitants,  meditatingj  perhaps,  still  new  persecu- 
tions against  us,  pass  from  flames  above  to  flames  below,  there 
forever  to  endure  the  torments  due  to  their  oflTences."* 

Piercy  was  charmed  with  this  project  of  Catesby  ;  and  they 
agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a  few  more,  and  among 
the  rest  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  sent  over  to  Flanders 
in  quest  of  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  with 
whose  zeal  and  courage  they  were  all  thoroughly  acquainted. 
When  they  enlisted  any  new  conspiratoi,  in  order  to  bind  him 
10  secrecy,  they  always,  together  with  an  oath,  employed  the 
communion,  the  most  sacred  rite  of  their  religion.t  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  no  one  of  these  pious  devotees  ever  enter- 
tained the  least  compunction  with  regard  to  the  cruel  massa- 
cre which  they  projected,  of  whatever  was  great  and  eminent 
m  the  nation.  Some  of  them  only  were  startled  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  of  necessity  many  Catholics  must  be  present,  as 
spectators  or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as  having  seats  in  the 

•  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 
+   State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  190,  198,  210. 
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house  of  peers  :  but  Tesmond,  a  Jesuit,  and  Garnet,  superior 
of  that  order  in  England,  removed  these  scruples,  and  showed 
them  how  the  interests  of  religion  required  that  the  innocent 
should  here  be  sacrificed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  passed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1604 ; 
when  the  conspirators  also  hired  a  house  in  Piercy's  name, 
adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to  assemble. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  they  began  their  operations. 
That  they  might  be  less  interrupted,  and  give  less  suspicion  to 
the  neighborhood,  they  carried  in  store  of  provisions  with 
them,  and  never  desisted  from  their  labor.  Obstinate  ic 
their  purpose,  and  confirmed  by  passion,  by  principle,  and  by 
mutual  exhortation,  they  little  feared  death  in  comparison  of 
a  disappointment ;  and  having  provided  arms,  together  with 
the  instruments  of  their  labor,  they  resolved  there  to  perish  in 
case  of  a  discovery.  Their  perseverance  advanced  the  work ; 
and  they  soon  pierced  the  wall,  though  three  yards  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  on  approaching  the  other  side,  they  were  somewhat 
startled  at  hearing  a  noise  which  they  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count for.  [1605.]  Upon  inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came 
from  the  vault  below  the  house  of  lords  ;  that  a  magazine  of 
coals  had  been  kept  there  ;  and  tliat,  as  the  coals  were  selling 
off,  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  immediately  seize'd  ;  the  place  hired  by  Piercy  ; 
thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  fagots  and  billets  ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung 
open  ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it  contained  nothing 
dangerous. 

Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  look  forward,  and 
to  plan 'the  remaining  part  of  their  project.  The  king,  the 
queen.  Prince  Henry,  were  all  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  parliament.  The  duke,  by  reason  of  his  tender 
age,  would  be  absent ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Piercy  should 
seize  him,  or  assassinate  him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a 
child  likewise,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington's  house  in  War- 
wickshire ;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Rookwood,  Grant,  being 
let  into  the  conspiracy,  engaged  to  assemble  their  friends  on 
pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  and  seizing  that  princess,  im- 
mediately to  proclaim  her  queen.  So  transported  were  they 
with  rage  against  their  adversaries,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
prospect  of  revenge,  that  they  forgot  all  care  of  their  own 
safety  ;  and  trusting  to  the  general  confusion  which  must  result 
from  so  unexpected  a  blow,  they  foresave  not  that  the  fury  of 
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the  people,  now  unrestrained  by  any  authority,  must  have 
turned  against  them,  and  would  probably  have  satiated  itself 
by  a  universal  massacre  of  the  Catholics. 

The  day  so  long  wished  for  now  approached,  on  which  the 
parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble.  The  dreadful  secret, 
though  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons,  had  been  re- 
hgiously  kept  during  the  space  of  near  a  year  and  a  half.  No 
remorse,  no  pity,  no  fear  of  punishment,  no  hope  of  reward, 
had  as  yet  induced  any  one  conspirator  either  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  or  make  a  discovery  of  it.  The  holy  fury  had 
extinguished  in  their  breast  every  other  motive ;  and  it  was  an 
indiscretion  at  last,  proceeding  chiefly  from  these  very  bigoted 
prejudices  and  partialities,  which  saved  the  nation. 

Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  a  Catholic,  son  to  Lord  Morley,  received  the  following 
letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his  servant  by  an  unknown 
hand  :  "  My  Lord,  —  Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your 
friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I 
would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some 
excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parliament.  For 
God  and  man  Iiave  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this 
time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retire 
yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event 
in  safety.  For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir, 
yet,  I  say,  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament, 
and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is 
not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do 
you  no  harm  :  for  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have 
burned  the  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace 
to  make  good  use  of  it,  unto  whose  holy  protection  I  commend 


you."  * 


Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  letter ;  and  though 
inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  frighten  and  ridicule 
him,  he  judged  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  Lord  Salisbury,  secretary 
of  state.  Though  Salisbury,  too,  was  inclined  to  pay  little 
attention  to  it,  he  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who 
came  to  town  a  few  days  after.  To  the  king  it  appeared  not 
so  light  a  matter ;  and  from  the  serious,  earnest  style  of  the 
letter,  he  conjectured  that  it  implied  something  dangerous  and 
im])ortant.  A  "  terrible  blow,"  and  yet  "  the  authors  con- 
cealed ;  "  a  danger  so  "  sudden,"  and  yet  so  "  great ;  "  these 

» 

*  King  James's  Works,  p.  227. 
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circumstances  seemed  all  to  denote  some  contrivance  by  gun- 
powder ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inspect  all  the  vaults 
below  the  houses  of  parliament.  This  care  belonged  to  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  purposely  delayed  the 
search  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He 
remarked  those  greut  piles  of  wood  and  fagots  which  lay  in 
the  vault  under  the  upper  house  ;  and  he  cast  his  eye  upon 
Fawkes,  who  stood  in  a  dark  corner,  and  passed  himself  for 
Piercy's  servant.  That  daring  and  determined  courage  which 
so  much  distinguished  this  conspirator,  even  among  those 
heroes  in  villany,  was  fully  painted  in  his  countenance,  and 
was  not  passed  unnoticed  by  the  chamberlain.*  Such  a 
quantity  also  of  fuel,  for  the  use  of  one  who  lived  so  little  in 
town  as  Piercy,  appeared  a  little  extraordinary ;  t  and  upon 
comparing  all  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  that  a  more 
thorough  inspection  should  be  made.  About  midnight.  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  a  justice  of  peace,  was  sent  with  proper 
attendants  ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault  finding  Fawkes, 
who  had  just  finished  all  his  preparations,  he  immediately 
seized  him,  and  turning  over  the  fagots,  discovered  the  pow- 
der. The  matches,  and  every  thing  proper  for  setting  fire  to 
the  train,  were  taken  in  Fawkes's  pocket ;  who,  finding  his 
guilt  now  apparent,  and  seeing  no  refuge  but  in  boldness  and 
despair,  expressed  the  utmost  regret  that  he  had  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of  sweetening  his 
own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies,  f  Before  the  council  he 
displayed  the  same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  with  scorn 
and  disdain  ;  refusing  to  discover  his  accomplices,  and  show- 
ing no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.^  This 
obstinacy  lasted  two  or  three  days  :  but  being  confined  to  the 
Tower,  left  to  reflect  on  his  guilt  and  danger,  and  the  rack 
being  just  shown  to  him,  his  courage,  fatigued  with  so  long  an 
effort,  and  unsupported  Ijy  hope  or  society,  at  last  failed  him  ; 
and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  all  the  conspirators.  || 

Catesby,  Piercy,  and  the  other  criminals  who  were  in  Lon- 
don, though  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  taken  at  a  letter 
sent  to  Monteagle  ;  though  they  had  heard  of  the  chamber- 
lain's search  ;  yet  were  resolved  to  persist  to  the  utmost,  and 

*  King  James's  Works,  p.  229. 
t  King  James's  Works,  p.  229. 
X  King  James's  Works,  p.  230. 
§  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
II  King  James's  Works,  p.  231. 
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never  abandon  tlieir  hopes  of  success.*  But  at  last,  hearing 
that  Favvkes  was  arrested,  they  hurried  down  to  Warwick- 
shire ;  where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  thinking  himself  assured 
that  success  had  attended  his  confederates,  was  already  in 
arms,  in  order  to  seize  the  princess  Elizabeth.  She  had 
escaped  into  Coventry  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  them- 
selves on  their  defence  against  the  country,  ^vho  were  raised 
from  all  quartei-s  and  armed  by  the  sheriff.  The  conspirators, 
with  all  their  attendants,  never  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty 
persons  ;  and  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  could  no  longer 
entertain  hopes  either  of  prevailing  or  escaping.  Having 
therefore  confessed  themselves,  and  received  absolution,  they 
boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  possible  to  the  assailants.  But  even  this  miserable 
consolation  was  denied  them.  Some  of  their  powder  took  fire, 
and  disabled  them  for  defence.!  The  people  rushed  in  upon 
them.  Piercy  and  Catesby  were  killed  by  one  shot.  Digby, 
Eookwood,  Winter,  and  others,  being  taken  prisoners,  were 
tried,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  Notwithstanding  this  horrid  crime, 
the  bigoted  Catholics  were  so  devoted  to  Garnet,  that  they 
fancied  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  his  blood  ;  f  and  in  Spain 
he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr.^ 

Neither  had  the  desperate  fortune  of  the  conspirators  urged 
tnem  to  this  enterprise,  nor  had  the  former  profligacy  of  their 
lives  prepared  them  for  so  great  a  crime.  Before  that  auda- 
cious attempt,  their  conduct  seems,  in  general,  to  be  liable  to 
no  reproach.  Catesby's  character  had  entitled  him  to  such 
regard,  that  Rookwood  and  Digby  were  seduced  by  their  im- 
plicit trust  in  his  judgment ;  and  they  declared  that,  from  the 
motive  alone  of  friendship  to  him,  they  were  ready,  on  any 
occasion,  to  have  sacrificed  their  lives.  ||  Digby  himself  was 
as  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England  ;  and 
he  had  been  particularly  honored  with  the  good  opinion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.^  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the  most  absurd 
of  prejudices  masked  with  reason,  the  most  criminal  of  passions 
covered  with  the  appearance  of  duty,  which  seduced  them  into 

*  See  note  XX,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  State   Trials,   vOl.  i.   p.   199-      Discourse   of  the   Manner,    etc 
p.  69.  70. 
J  Win-wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  j  "Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

II  State  rriaU,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  V  Athen.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  fol.  2Si. 
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measures  that  were  fatal  to  themselves,  and  had  so  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  th5ir  country.* 

The  lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton,  two  Catholics,  were 
fined,  the  former  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  latter  four  thou- 
sand, by  the  star  chamber;  because  their  absence  from  par- 
liaraent  had  begotten  a  suspicion  of  their  being  acquainted 
with  the  conspiracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  fined 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  detained  several  years  prisoner  in 
the  Tower ;  because,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion, he  had  admitted  Piercy  into  the  number  of  gentlemen 
p(!nsioners  without  his  taking  the  requisite  oaths.t 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  observed  that, 
though  religion  had  engaged  the  conspirators  in  so  criminal 
an  attempt,  yet  ought  we  not  to  involve  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  same  guilt,  or  suppose  them  equally  disposed  to 
commit  such  epormous  barbarities.  Many  holy  men,  he  said, 
and  our  ancestors  among  the  rest,  had  been  seduced  to  concur 
with  that  church  in  her  scholastic  doctrines,  who  yet  had  never 
admitted  her  seditious  principles  concerning  the  pope's  power 
of  dethroning  kings,  or  sanctifying  assassination.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  is  denounced  against  crimes,  but  innocent  error 
may  obtain  its  favor  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  hateful  than 
ihe  uncharitableness  of  the  Puritans,  who  condemn  alike  to 
eternal  torments  even  the  most  inotfensive  partisans  of  Popery. 
For  his  part,  he  added,  that  conspiracy,  however  atrocious, 
should  never  alter  in  the  least  his  plan  of  government: 
while  with  one  hand  he  punished  guilt,  with  the  other  he 
would  still  support  and  protect  innocence,  f  After  this  speech 
he  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  twenty-second  of  Jan- 
uary."^ 

*  Digby,  after  his  condemnation,  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
"  Xow  for  my  intention,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  I  had  thought  there 
had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all 
the  world ;  and  no  other  cause  drew  me  to  hazard  my  fortune  and 
Hfe,  but  zeal  to  God's  religion."  He  expresses  his  surprise  to  hear 
that  any  Catholics  had  condemned  it.  Digby's  Papers,  published  by 
Secretary  Coventry. 

t»  Camden,  in  Kennet,  p.  692. 

X  King  James's  Works,  p.  503,  504. 

f  The  parliament  this  session  passed  an  act,  obliging  every  one  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  j  a  very  moderate  test,  since  it  decided 
no  controverted  points  between  the  two  religions,  and  only  engaged 
^e  persons  who  took  it  to  abju'e  the  pope's  power  of  detlironing 
kings.    Se«  King  James's  Works  p.  250. 
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The  moderation,  and,  I  may  say,  magnanimity  of  the  king 
immediately  after  so  narrow  an  escape  from  a  most  detestable 
conspiracy,  was  nowise  agreeable  to  his  subjects.  Their 
animosity  against  Popery,  even  before  this  provocation,  had 
risen  to  a  great  pitch  •,  and  it  had  perhaps  been  more  prudent 
in  James,  by  a  'ittle  dissimulation,  to  have  conformed  himself 
to  it.  His  theological  learning,  confirmed  by  disputation,  had 
happily  fixed  his  judgment  in  the  Protestant  faith  ;  yet  was  his 
heart  a  little  biased  by  the  allurements  of  Eome  ;  and  he  had 
been  well  pleased,  if  the  maldng  of  some  advances  could  have 
effected  a  union  with  that  ancient  mother  church.  He  strove 
to  abate  ths  acrimony  of  his  own  subjects  against  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  :  he  became  himself  the  object  of  their  diffidence 
and  aversion.  Whatever  measures  he  embraced  —  in  Scotland 
to  introduce  prelacy,  in  England  to  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  established  church,  and  support  its  rites  and  ceremonies  — ■ 
were  interpreted  as  so  many  steps  towards  Popery ;  and  were 
represented  by  the  Puritans  as  symptoms  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.  Ignorant  of  the  consequences,  or  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  to  politics  his  inclination,  which  he  called  his  con- 
science, he  persevered  in  the  same  measures,  and  gave  trust 
and  preferment,  almost  indifferently,  to  his  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant subjects.  And  finding  his  person,  as  well  as  his  title, 
less  5bnoxious  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  those  of  Elizabeth, 
he  gradually  abated  the  rigor  of  those  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  against  that  church,  and  which  were  so  acceptable  to 
his  bigoted  subjects.  But  the  effects  of  these  dispositions  on 
both  sides  became  not  very  sensible  till  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  reign. 

[1606.]  At  this  time,  James  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
dffections  even  of  his  English  subjects,  and,  in  a  tolerable 
degree,  their  esteem  and  regard.  Hitherto  their  complaints 
were  chiefly  levelled  against  his  too  great  constancy  in  his  early 
friendships  ;  a  quality  which,  had  it  been  attended  with  more 
economy,  the  wise  would  have  excused,  and  the  candid  would 
even,  perhaps,  have  applauded.  His  parts,  which  were  not 
despicable,  and  his  learning,  which  was  great,  being  highly 
extolled  by  his  courtiers  and  gownmen,  and  not  yet  tried  in 
the  management  of  any  delicate  affairs,  for  which  he  was  unfit, 
raised  a  high  idea  of  him-  in  the  world;  nor  was  it  always 
through  flatteiy  or  insincerity  that  he  received  the  title  of  the 
■econd  Solomon.  A  report,  which  was  suddenly  spread 
»bout  this  time,  ef  his  being  assassinated,  visibly  struck  a 
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great  consternation  into  all  orders  of  men.*  The  commons 
also  abated,  this  session,  somewhat  of  their  excessive  frugality, 
and  granted  him  an  aid,  payable  in  four  years,  of  three  subsi- 
dies and  six  fifteenths,  which.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  said  in  the 
house,t  might  amount  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
and  for  once  the  king  and  parliament  [jarted  in  friendship  and 
good  humor.  The  hatred  which  the  Catholics  so  visibly  bore 
him,  gave  him,  at  this  time,  an  additional  value  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people.  The  only  considerable  point  in  which  the  com- 
mons incurred  his  displeasure,  was  by  discovering  their  con- 
stant good  will  to  the  Puritans,  in  whose  favor  they  desired  a 
conference  with  the  lords  ;|:  which  was  rejected. 

The  chief  affair  transacted  next  session,  was  the  intended 
union  of  the  two  kingdoras.§  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's 
passion  and  zeal  for  this  noble  enterprise,  but  the  parliament's 
prejudice  and  reluctance  against  it.  There  remain  two 
excellent  speeches  in  favor  of  the  union,  which  it  would  not 
be  improper  to  compare  together  ;  that  of  the  king,l|  and  that 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Those  who  affect  in  every  thing  such 
an  extreme  contempt  for  James,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
his  discourse,  both  for  good  reasoning  and  elegant  composition, 
approaches  very  near  that  of  a  man  who  was  undoubtedly,  at 
that  time,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  Europe.  A  few 
trivial  indiscretions  and  indecorums  may  be  said  to  characterize 
the  harangue  of  the  monarch,  and  mark  it  for  his  own.  And, 
in  general,  so  open  and  avowed  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a 
measure,  while  he  had  taken  no  care,  by  any  precaution  or 
intrigue,  to  insure  success,  may  safely  be  pronounced  an 
indiscretion.  But  the  art  of  managing  parliaments  by  private 
interest  or  cabal,  being  found  hitherto  of  little  use  or  necess'ty, 
had  not  as  yet  become  a  part  of  English  politics.  In  the 
common  course  of  affairs,  government  could  be  conducted 
without  their  assistance  ;  and  when  their  concurrence  became 
necessary  to  the  measures  of  the  crown,  it  was,  generally 
speaking,  except  in  times  of  great  faction  and  discontent, 
obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

The  king's  influence  seems  to  have  rendered  the  Scottish 
parliament  cordial  in  all  the  steps  which  they  took  towards 
the  union.  Though  the  advantages  which  Scotland  might 
hope  from  that  measure    were  more  considerable,  yet  were 

•  Keimet,  p.  696.  f  Journ.  20th  May,  1606. 

i  Journ.  6th  April,  1606.  \  Kennet,  p.  676. 

i  King  James's  Works,  p.  509. 
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the  objections  too,  with  regai-d  to  that  kingdom,  more  striking 
and  obvious.  The  benefit  which  njust  have  resulted  to  Eng- 
land, both  by  accession  of  strength  and  security,  was  not  des- 
picable ;  and  as  the  English  were  by  far  the  greater  nation, 
and  possessed  the  seat  of  government^  the  objections,  either 
from  the  point  of  honor  or  from  jealousy,  could  not  reasonably 
have  any  place  among  tliera.  The  English  parliament,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  swayed  merely  by  the  vulgar  motive  of 
national  antipathy.  And  they  persisted  so  obstinately  in  tlieir 
prejudices,  that  all  the  ejTorts  for  a  thorough  union  and  incor- 
poration ended  only  in  the  abolition  of  the  hostile  laws  for- 
merly enacted  between  the  kingdoms.* 

Some  precipitate  steps,  which  the  king,  a  little  after  Lis 
accession,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote  his  favorite  project, 
had  been  Sere  observed  to  do  more  injury  than  service. 
From  his  own  authority,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  had  quartered  the  arras  of  Scotland  with 
those  of  England,  in  all  coins,  flags,  and  ensigns.  Ho  had 
also  engaged  the  judges  to  make  a  declaration,  that  all  those 
who,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  should  be  born  in  either 
kingdom,  were,  for  that  reason  alone,  naturalized  in  both. 
This  was  a  nice  question,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those 
times,  susceptible  af  subtle  reasoning  on  both  sides.  The 
king  was  the  same  ;  the  parliaments  were  different.  To  ren- 
der the  people  therefore  the  same,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
sovereign  authority  resided  chiefly  in  the  prince,  and  that  these 
popular  assemblies  were  rather  instituted  to  assist  with  money 
and  advice,  than  endowed  with  any  controlling  or  active  powera 
in  the  government.  "  It  is  evident,'"  says  Bacon,  in  his  plead- 
ings on  this  subject,  "  that  all  other  commonwealths,  monar- 
chies only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law  precedent.  For 
where'  authority  is  divided  amongst  many  officers,  and  they 
not  perpetual,  but  annual  or  temporary,  and  not  to  receive  their 
authority  but  by  election,  and  certain  persons  to  have  voice? 
only  in  that  election,  and  tlie  like ;  these  are  busy  and  curious 
irames,  which  of  r>ecessity  do  presuppose  a  law  precedent 


*  The  commons  were  even  so  averse  to  the  union,  that  they  had 
jcmplained  in  the  former  session,  to  the  lords,  of  the  bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, for  writing  a  book  in  favor  of  it ;  and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to 
make  submissions  for  this  offence.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  seems 
jO  have  consisted  in  his  treating  of  a  subject  which  lay  before  the 
parliament :  so  little  notion  had  they  as  yet  of  general  Uberty  !  See 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  v.  p.  108,  109,  110. 

VOL.  IV.  35  H 
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written  or  unwritten,  to  guide  and  direct  them :  but  in  mon- 
archies, especially  hereditary,  that  is,  when  several  families  oi 
lineages  of  people  do  submit  themselves  to  one  line,  imperial 
or  royal,  the  submission  is  more  natural  and  simple ;  which 
afterwards,  by  law  subsequent,  is  perfected,  and  made  more 
formal ;  but  that  is  grounded  upon  nature."  *  It  would  seem, 
from  this  reasoning,  that  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  limited 
monarchy,  though  implicitly  supposed  in  many  public  transac- 
tions, had  scarcely  ever  as  yet  been  expressly  formed  by  any 
English  lawyer  or  politician.  ' 

Except  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliament  with  regard  to  the 
union,  and  an  attempt  on  the  king's  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,t 
most  of  their  measures,  during  this  session,  were  sufficiently 
respectful  and  obliging ;  though  they  still  discover  a  vigilant 
spirit,  and  a  careful  attention  towards  national  liberty.  The 
votes  also  of  the  commons  show  that  the  house  contained  a 
mixture  of  Puritans,  who  had  acquired  great  authority  among 
them,f  and  who,  together  with  religions  prejudices,  were  con- 
tinually suggesting  ideas  more  suitable  to  a  popular  than  a 
monarchical  form  of  government.  The  natural  appetite  for 
rule  made  the  commons  lend  a  willing  ear  to  every  doctrine 
which  tended  to  augment  their  own  power  and  influence. 

[1607.]  A  petition  was  moved  in  the  lower  house  for  a 
more  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  Popish  recusants, 
and  an  abatement  towaJds  Protestant  clergymen  who  scrupled 
to  observe  the  ceremonies.  Both  these  points  were  equally 
unacceptable  to  the  king ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  the  house  to 
proceed  no  further  in  that  matter.  The  commons  were  inclined, 
at  fii-st,  to  consider  these  orders  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  but 
they  soon  acquiesced,  when  told  that  this  measure  of  the  king's 
was  supported  by  many  precedents  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.§  Had  they  been  always  disposed  to  make  the  prece- 
dents of  that  reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  needed  never 
have  had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their  monarchs. 

The  complaints  of  Spanish  depredations  were  very  loud 
among  the  English  merchants.  1|  The  lower  house  sent  q 
message  to  the  lords,  desiring  a  conference  with  them,  in  ordei 
to  their  presentmg  a  joint  petition  to  the  king  on  the  subject. 

*  Bacon's  "Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  190,  191,  edit.  1730. 
t  Journ.  2d  December ;  5th  March,  1606.     25th,  26th  June,  1607. 
j  Journ.  26th  February ;    4th,  7th  March,  1606.     2d  May ;  17th 
J\me,  1607. 
{  Journ.  16th,  17th  June,  1907.  }  Journ.  2Sth  F»b.  1606. 
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The  lords  took  some  time  to  deliberate  on  this  message  ; 
because,  they  said,  the  matter  was  loeighiy  and  rare.  It 
probably  occurred  to  them,  at  first,  that  the  parliamenrs  inter- 
posing in  affairs  of  state  would  appear  unusual  and  extraor 
dinary.  And  to  show  that  in  this  sentiment  they  were  not 
guided  by  court  influence,  after  they  had  deliberated,  they 
agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  house  of  commons  began  now  to  feel  themselves  of 
such  importance,  that,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a 
member  of  great  authority,  they  entered,  for  the  first  time,  an 
order  for  the  regular  keeping  of  their  journals.*  When  all 
business  was  finished,  the  king  prorogued  the  parliament. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  insurrection  of  the  country 
people  in  Northamptonshire,  headed  by  one  Reynolds,  a  man 
of  low  condition.  They  went  about  destroying  enclosures  ;  but 
carefully  avoided  committing  any  other  outrage.  This  insur- 
rection was  easily  suppressed ;  and,  though  great  lenity  was 
used  towards  the  riotere,  yet  were  some  of  the  ringhaders 
punished.  The  chief  cause  of  that  trivial  commotion  seems 
to  have  been,  of  itself,  far  from  trivial.  The  practi  e  still 
continued  in  England  of  disusing  tillage  and  throwing  the 
land  into  enclosures,  for  the  sake  of  pasture.  By  this  means 
the  kingdom  was  depopulated,  at  least  prevented  from  increas- 
ing so  much  in  people  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
daily  increase  of  industry  and  commerce. 

[1608.]  Next  year  presents  us  with  nothing  memorable; 
but  in  the  spring  Of  the  subsequent,  [1609.]  after  a  long  nego- 
tiation, was  concluded,  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  that  wai 
which,  for  near  half  a  century,  had  been  carried  on  with 
such  invy  between  Spain  and  the  states  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Never  contest  seemed,  at  first,  more  unequal ;  nevei 
contest  was  finished  with  more  honor  to  the  weaker  party. 
On  the  side  of  Spain  were  numbers,  riches,  authority,  disci- 
pline :  on  the  side  of  the  revolted  provinces  were  found  the 
attachment  to  liberty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religion.  By  hei 
naval  enterprises,  the  republic  maintained  her  armies  ;  and, 
joining  peaceful  industry  to  military  valor,  she  was  enabled, 
by  her  own  force,  to  support  herself,  and  gradually  rely  less 
on  those  neighboring  princes,  who,  from  jealousy  to  Spain, 
wcic  at  first  prompted  to  encourage  her  revolt.  L^^ng  had 
the  pride  of  that  monarchy  prevailed   over  her  inte  est,  and 


•  Joum.  Sd  July,  1607. 
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prevented  her  from  hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion  with  her  rebellious  subjects.  But  finding  all  intercourse  cut 
off  between  her  provinces  by  the  maritime  force,  of  the  states, 
she  at  last  agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  people,  and 
solemnly  to  rencince  all  claim  and  pretension  to  their  so/- 
ereignty. 

This  chief  point  being  gained,  the  treaty  was  easily  brougni 
to  a  conclusion,  under  the  joint  mediation  and  guaranty  of 
France  and  England.  All  exterior  appearances  of  honor 
were  paid  equally  to  both  crowns  :  but  very  different  were 
the  sentiments  which  the  states,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  enter- 
tained of  the  princes  who  wore  them.\  Frugality  and  vigor, 
the  chief  circumstances  which  procure  regard  among  foreign 
nations,  shone  out  as  conspicuously  in  Heniy  as  they  were 
deficient  in  James.  To  a  contempt  of  the  English  monarch, 
Henry  seems  to  have  added  a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy 
ard  aversion,  which  were  sentiments  altogether  without  foun- 
dation. James  was  just  and  fair  in  all  transactions  with  his 
allies  ;  *.  but  it  appears  from  the  memoirs  of  those  times,  tliat 
each  side  deemed  him  partial  towards  their  adversary,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  entered  into  secret  measures  against 
them  ;  t  so  little  equity  have  men  in  their  judgments  of  their 
own  affairs  ;  and  so  dangerous  is  that  entire  neutrality  affected 
by  the  king  of  England  ! 

[1610.]  The  little  concern  which  James  took  in  foreign 
affairs,  renders  the  domestic  occurrences,  particularly  those 
of  parliament,  the  most  interesting  of  his  reign.  A  new  ses- 
sion was  held  this  spring ;  the  king,  full  of  hopes  of  receiving 
supply ;  the  commons,  of  circumscribing  his  prerogative. 
The  earl  of  Salisbury,  now  created  treasurer  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  laid  open  the  king's  necessities,  first  to  the 
peers,  then  to  a  committee  of  the  lower  house.|  He  insisted 
an  the  unavoidable  expense  incurred  in  supporting  the  navy, 

*  The  plan  of  accommodation  which.  James  recommended  is  found 
in  Winwood,  (vol.  ii.  p.  429,  430,)  and  is  the  same  that  was  recom- 
mended by  Henry,  as  we  learn  from  Jeanin,  (torn.  iii.  p.  416,  417.)  It 
had  long  been  imagined  by  historians,  from  Jeanin's  authority,  that 
James  had  declared  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  would  not  support 
the  Dutch  in  their  pretensions  to  liberty  and  independence.  But  it 
has  since  been  discovered  by  AVinwood's  Memorials,  (vol.  ii.  p.  456, 
466,  489,  475, 476,)  that  that  report  was  founded  on  a  Ueof  President 
Richardot's. 

t  Winwood  and  Jeanin,  passim.    . 

i  Joum.  17th  Feb.  1609.     Kennet,  p. 
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and  in  suppressing  a  late  insurrection  in  Ireland  :  he  mennoned 
three  numerous  courts  which  tiie  king  was  obliged  to  main, 
tain,  for  liimself,  for  the  queen,  and  for  the  prince  of  Wales  : 
ho  observed  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  a  single  woman 
had  received  very  large  supplies  in  the  years  preceding  her 
death,  which  alone  were  expensive  to  lier  :  and  he  remarked 
that  during  her  reign  she  had  alienated  many  of  the  crown 
'ands  ;  an  expedient  which,  though  it  supplied  her  present 
necessities,  without  laying  burdens  on  her  people,  extremely 
multiplied  the  necessities  of  her  successor.  From  all  these 
causes  he  thought  it  nowise  strange  that  the  king's  income 
should  fall  short  so  great  a  sum  as  eighty-one  thousand  pounds 
of  his  stated  and  regular  expense  ;  without  mentioning  contin- 
gencies, which  ought  always  to  be  esteemed  a  fourth  of  the 
yearly  charges.  And  as  the  crown  was  now  necessarily  bur- 
dened with  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he  thence  inferred  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate and  large  supply  from  the  people.  To  all  these  reasons, 
which  James  likewise  urged  in  a  speech  addressed  to  both 
houses,  the  commons  remained  inexorable.  But  not  to  shock 
the  king  with  an  absolute  refusal,  they  granted  him  one  sub- 
sidy and  one  fifteenth  ;  which  would  scarcely  amount  to  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  James  received  the  mortifi- 
cation of  discovering  in  vain  all  his  wants,  and  of  begging  aid 
of  subjects  who  had  no  reasonable  indulgence  or  consideration 
for  him. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  disgust  and  quarrel  which  now 
daily  and  unavoidably  multiplied  between  prince  and  parlia- 
ment, this  article  of  money  is  to  be  regarded  as  none  of  the 
least  considerable.  After  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
West  Indies,  gold  and  silver  became  every  day  more  plenti- 
ful in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  the 
price  of  all  commodities  and  provisions  rose  to  a  height  beyond 
what  had  been  known  since  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  the  revenue  of  the  crown  rose  not  in  proportion,* 
the  prince  was  insensibly  reduced  to  poverty  amidst  the  gen- 
eral riches  of  his  subjects,  and  required  additional  funds  in 
order  to  support  the  same  magnificence  and  force  which  had 
been  maintained  by  former  monarchs.    But,  while  money  thus 

•  Besides  the  great   alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  the  fee-farm 
rents  never  increased,  and  the  other  Janda  were  let  on  long  leasee 
»nd  at  a  great  undervalue,  little  or  nothing  above  the  old  rent. 
35* 
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flowed  into  England,  we  may  observe,  that,  at  the  same  time 
and  probably  from  that  very  cause,  arts  and  industry  of  all 
kinds  received  a  mighty  increase ;  and  elegance  in  every 
enjoyment  of  life  became  better  known  and  more  cultivated 
among  all  ranks  of  people.  The  king's  servants,  both  civil 
and  military,  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  demanded  more 
ample  supplies  from  the  impoverished  prince,  and  were  not 
contented  with  the  same  simplicity  of  living  which  had  satis- 
fied their  ancestors.  Tlie  prince  himself  began  to  regard  an 
increase  of  pomp  and  splendor  as  requisite  to  support  the. 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  to  preserve  the  same  superiority 
above  his  subjects  which  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Some 
equality,  too,  and  proportion  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  desire  ;  and  as  they  had  universally 
enlarged  their  revenue,  and  multiplied  their  taxes,  the  king  of 
England  deemed  it  reasonable  that  his  subjects,  who  were 
generally  as  rich  as  theirs,  should  bear  with  patience  some 
additional  burdens  and  impositions. 

Unhappily  for  the  king,  those  very  riches,  with  the  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  opposite  sentiments  in  his  subjects  ; 
and,  begetting  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  disposed 
them  to  pay  little  regard  either  to  the  entreaties  or  menaces 
of  their  sovereign.  While  the  barons  possessed  their  former 
immense  property  and  extensive  jurisdictions,  they  were  apt, 
at  eveiy  disgust,  to  endanger  the  monarch,  and  throw  the 
whole  government  into  confusion  ;  but  this  confusion  often,  in 
its  turn,  proved  favorable  to  the  monarch,  and  made  the 
nation  again  submit  to  him,  in  order  to  reestablish  justice  and 
tranquillity.  After  the  power  of  alienations,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  commerce,  had  thrown  the  balance  of  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  commons,  the  situation  of  affairs,  and 
the  dispositions  of  men,  became  susceptible  of  a  more  regular 
plan  of  liberty  ;  and  the  laws  were  not  supported  singly  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  And  though  in  that  interval,  after 
the  decline  of  the  peers,  and  before  the  people  had  yet  expe- 
rienced their  force,  the  princes  assumed  an  exorbitant  power, 
and  had  almost  annihilated  the  constitution  under  the  weight 
of  their  prerogative ;  as  soon  as  the  commons  recovered  from 
their  lethargy,  they  seem  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  dan- 
ger, and  were  resolved  to  secure  liberty  by  firmer  barriers 
than  their  ancestors  had  hitherto  provided  for  it. 

Had  James  possessed  a  very  rigid  frugality,  he  might  have 
Varded  off  this  crisis  somewhat  longer;  and,  waiting  patiently 
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for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  increase  and  fix  his  revenue 
might  have  secured  the  extensive  authority  transmitted  to  him, 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  commons  been  inclined  to  act  with 
more  generosity  and  kindness  towards  their  prince,  they  might 
probably  have  turned  his  necessities  to  good  account,  and  have 
bribed  him  to  depart  peaceably  from  the  more  dangerous 
(irticles  of  his  preroga\ive.  But  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  popularity  ;  they  were  soured  by  reli- 
l^ious  prejudices,  and  tenacious  of  their  money :  and  in  this 
~  tuation  it  is  no  wonder,  that  during  this  whole  reign  we 
.-carcely  find  an  interval  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship 
letween  prince  and  parliament. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had  some  j'ears  before 
altered  the  rates  of  the  customs,  and  had  established  higher 
impositions  on  sevei-al  kinds  of  merchandise.  This  exercise 
of  power  will  naturally,  to  us,  appear  arbitrary  and  illegal ; 
yet,  according  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  that  time,  it 
might  admit  of  some  apology.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  at  first  granted  to  the  crown  by  a  vote  of  par- 
liament, and  for  a  limited  time ;  and  as  the  grant  frequently 
expired  and  was  renewed,  there  could  not  then  arise  any 
doubt  concerning  the  origin  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  these 
duties  ;  and  this  imposition,  like  all  others,  was  plainly  derived 
from  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people.  But  as  Henry  V., 
jind  all  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  had  the  revenue  conferred 
on  them  for  life,  the  prince,  so  long  in  possession  of  these 
duties,  began  gradually  to  consider  them  as  his  own  proper 
right  and  inheritance,  and  regarded  the  vote  of  parliament  as 
a  mere  formality,  which  rather  expressed  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  in  his  prerogative,  than  bestowed  any  new  gift 
or  revenue  upon  him. 

The  parliament,  when  it  first  granted  poundage  to  the  crown, 
had  fixed  no  particular  rates  :  the  imposition  was  given  as  a 
shilling  in  a  pound, or  five  percent,  on  all  commodities:  it  was 
loft  to  the  king  himself  and  the  privy  council,  aided  by  the 
udvice  of  such  merchants  as  they  should  think  proper  to 
consult,  to  fix  the  value  of  goods,  and  thereby  the  rates  of 
tiie  customs:  and  as  that  value  had  been  setried  before  the 
fliscovery  of  the  West  Indies,  it  was  become  much  inferior  to 
the  prices  which  almost  all  commodities  bore  in  every  market 
in  Europe  ;  and  consequently  the  customs  on  many  goods, 
though  supposed  to  be  five  per  cent.,  was  in  reality  much 
inferior.     The  king,  therefore,  was  naturally  led  to  think,  that 
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fAtes  which  were  now  plamly  false,  otJght  to  be  corrected;  * 
that  a  valuation  of  comrooditi(!s,  fixed  by  one  act  of  the  privy 
council,  might  be  amended  l)y  another;    that  if  his  nght  te 
poundage  were  inherent  in  the  crow»,  he  should  also  possess, 
of  himself,  the  right  of  correcting  its  inequalities;  if  this  duty 
were  granted  by  the  people,  >ie  should   at  least  support  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  by  fixing   a   new  and   a  juster  valuation  of 
all  commodities       But,  besides  this   reasoning,  which  seems 
plausible,  if  not  solid,  the  king  was  supported  in  that  act  of 
power  by  direct  precedents,  son)e  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  some 
in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth.t     Both  these  princesses  had, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  altered  the  rates  of  commodi- 
ties ;  and  as  their  impositions  had  alt  along  been_  submitted  to 
without  a  murmur,  and  still  continued  to  be  levied,  the  king 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a   further  exertion  of  the 
same  authority  would  give  any  occasion  of  complaint.     That 
less  umbrage  might  be  taken,  he  was  moderate  in  the  new 
rates  which   he   established  :    the  customs,  during  his  whole 
reign,  rose  only  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  one  hundred  and   ninety  thousand ;  though, 
besides  the  increase  of  the  rates,  there  was  a  sensible  increase 
of  commerce  and  industry  during  that  period  :   every  com- 
modity, besides,  which  might  serve  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  or  might  be  considered  as  a  material  of  manufactures, 
was  exempted  from  the  new  impositions  of  James :  J  but  all  • 
this  caution  could  not  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  commons. 
A.  spirit  of  liberty  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  house  :  the 
leading  members,  men  of  an  independent  genius  and   large 
views,  began  to  regulate   their  opinions   more   by  the   future 
consequences  which  they  foresaw,  than  by  the  former  prece- 
dents which  were  set  before  them  ;  and   ihey  less  aspired  at 
maintaining  the  ancient  constitution,  than  at  establishing  a  new 
one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better.     In  their  remonstrances  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion,  they  observed  it  to  be  a  gcnei-al  opinion, 
"  That  the  reasons  of  that  practice  might  be  extended  much 
further,  even   to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  the 
Kingdom,   and  the   subjects'  right  of  property  in   their  land? 


«  AVinwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

t  Journ.  18th.  April;  5tli  and  10th  May,  1614,  etc. ;  20th  February 
1625.  See  also  Sir  John  Davia's  Question  concerning  Impositions 
p.  127,  12S. 

+  Sir  John  Davis's  Question  concerning  Impositions. 
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and  goods."  *  Though  expressly  forbidden  by  the  king  to 
touch  his  prerogative,  they  passed  a  bill  abolishing  these  impo- 
sitions ;  which  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords. 

In  another  address  to  the  king,  they  objected  to  the  practice 
of  borrowing  upon  privy  seals,  and  desired  that  the  subjects 
should  not  be  forced  to  lend  money  to  his  majesty,  nor  give  a 
reason  for  their  refusal.  Some  murmurs  likewise  were  thrown 
out  in  tne  house  against  a  new  monopoly  of  the  license  of 
wines.t  It  must  be  confessed,  that  forced  loans  and  monopo- 
lies were  established  on  many  and  ancient  as  well  as  recent 
precedents  ;  though  diametrically  opposite  to  all  the  principles 
of  a  free  government.J 

The  house  likewise  discovered  some  discontent  against  the 
king's  proclamations.  James  told  them,  "  That  though  he 
well  knew,  by  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the  kingdom,  that 
proclamations  were  not  of  equal  force  with  laws,  yet  he 
thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him,  and  a  power  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  crown,  to  restrain  and  prevent  such  mischiefs 
and  inconveniencies  as  he  saw  growing  on  the  state,  against 
which  no  certain  law  was  extant,  and  which  might  tend  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  subject,  if  there  should  be  no  remedy 
provided  till  the  meeting  of  a  parliament.  And  this  preroga- 
tive," he  adds,  "  our  progenitors  have  in  all  times  used  and 
enjoyed."  <§  The  intervals  between  sessions,  we  may  observe, 
were  frequently  so  long,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  a  prince 
to  interpose  by  his  prerogative.  The  legality  of  this  exertion 
was  established  by  uniform  and  undisputed  practice ;  and  was 
even  acknowledged  by  lawyers,  who  made,  however,  this 
difference  between  laws  and  proclamations,  that  the  authority 
of  the  former  was  perpetual,  that  of  the  latter  expired  with 
the  sovereign  who  emitted  them.||  But  what  the  authority 
could  be  which  bound  the  subject,  yet  was  different  from  the 
authority  of  laws,  and  inferior  to  it,  seems  inexplicable  by 
any  maxims  of  reason  or  politics :  and  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  inaccurate  the  English 
constitution  was,  before  the  parliament  was  enabled,  by  con 
tinued  acquisitions  or  encroachments,  to  establish  it  on  fixeo 
principles  of  liberty. 

Upon    the   settlement  of  the    reformation,  that  extensiv* 


•  Jo\an.  23d  May,  1610.  t  Pa;-liaiiient.  Hist.  vol.  t.  p.  241. 

+  See  note  YY,  at  thf  er-l  cf  tbe  volume 

}   Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  r.  p.  360.         }  J»Hn-   inh  Uay  162*. 
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branch  of  power  which  regards  ecclesiastical  matters,  being 
then  without  an  owner,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  first  occupant , 
and  Henry  VIII.  failed  not-  immediately  to  seize  it,  and  to 
Gxert  it  even  to  the  utmost  degree  of  tyranny.  The  possession 
uf  it  was  continued  with  Edward,  and  recovered  by  Elizabeth  ; 
and  that  ambitious  princess  was  so  remarkably  jealous  of  this 
Ibwer  of  her  crown,  that  she  severely  reprimanded  the  parlia- 
ment if  they  ever  presumed  to  intermeddle  in  these  matters  ; 
und  they  were  so  overawed  by  her  authority  as  to  submit,  and 
to  ask  pardon  on  these  occasions.  But  James's  parliaments 
were  much  less  obsequious.  They  ventured  to  lift  op  their 
eyes,  and  to  consider  this  prerogative.  They  there  saw  a 
large  province  of  gtvernment,  possessed  by  the  king  alone, 
and  scarcely  ever  communicated  with  the  parliament.  They 
were  sensible  that  this  province  admitted  not  of  any  exact 
boundary  or  circumscription.  They  had  felt  that  the  Roman 
pontiff,  in  former  ages,  under  pretence  of  religion,  was  gradu- 
ally making  advances  to  usurp  the  whole  civil  power.  They 
dreaded  still  more  dangerous  consequences  from  the  claims 
of  their  own  sovereign,  who  resided  among  them,  and  who, 
in  many  other  respects,  possessed  such  unlimited  authority. 
They  therefore  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  circumscribe 
this  branch  of  prerogative ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  preceding 
session,  they  passed  a  bill  against  the  establishment  of  any- 
ecclesiastical  canons  without  consent  of  parliament.*  But 
the  house  of  lords,  as  is  usual,  defended  the  barriers  of  the 
throne,  and  rejected  the  bill. 

In  this  session,  the  commons,  after  passing  anew  the  same 
Ibill,  made  remonstrances  against  the  proceedings  of  the  high 
commission  court. t  It  required  no  great  penetration  to  see 
the  extreme  danger  to  liberty,  arising  in  a  regal  government, 
from  such  large  discretionary  powers  as  were  exercised  by 
-  that  court.  But  .Tames  refused  compliance  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  commons.  He  was  probably  sensible  that,  besides 
the  diminution  of  his  authority,  many  inconveniencies  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  abolishing  of  all  discretionary 
power  in  eveiy  magistrate  ;  and  that  the  laws,  were  they  ever 
BO  carefully  framed  and  digested,  could  not  possibly  provide 
against  every  contingency  ;  much  less,  where  they  had  not  as 
yet  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  refinement 

*  Journ.  2(i,  11th  December ;  5tli  March,  1606. 

*  rarliament.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  247.    Kennet,  p.  681. 
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•  ii.  he  business  which  chiefly  occupied  the  commons 
dm  tig  vhis  session,  was  the  abolition  of  wardslilps  and  pur- 
veyance; •  prerogatives  which  had  been  more  or  less  touched 
on  eve.y  session  during  the  whole  reign  of  James.  In  this 
af&ir  ll  e  commons  employed  the  proper  means  which  mio-ht 
entitle  tliem  to  success  :  they  offered  the  king  a  settled  rev- 
enue, as  an  equivalent  for  the  powers  which  he  should  part 
with  ;  and  the  king  was  willing  to  hearken  to  terms.  After 
much  dispute,  he  agreed  to  give  up  these  prerogatives  for 
two  hundred  tliousand  pounds  a  year,  which  they  agreed  to 
confer  upon  him.*  And  nothing  remained  towards  closing 
the  bargain,  but  that  the  commons  should  determine  the  funds 
by  which  this  sum  should  be  levied.  This  session. was  too 
far  advanced  to  bring  so  diffieult  a  matter  to  a  full  conclusion  ; 
and  though  the  parliament  met  again  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  resumed  the  question,  they  were  never  able  to  ter- 
minate an  affair  upon  which  they  seemed  so  intent.  The 
journals  of  that  session  are  lost ;  and  as  the  historians  of  this 
reign  are  very  negligent  in  relating  parliamentary  affairs,  of 
whose  importance  they  were  not  sufficiently  apprised,  we 
know  not  exactly  the  reason  of  this  failure.  It  only  appears, 
that  the  king  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it.  This  was  his  first 
parliament,  an#  it  sat  near  seven  years. 

Amidst  all  these  attacks,  some  more,  some  less  violent,  on 
royal   prerogative,  the   king  displayed,  as  openly  as  ever,  a/1 

*  We  learn  from  Winwood's  Memorials  (vol.  ii.  p.  193)  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  particular  sum.  "  Prom  tlience  my  lord  treasurer 
came  to  the  price  ;  and  here  he  said,  that  the  king  would  no  more 
rise  and  fall  like  a  merchant.  That  he  would  not  have  a  flower  of 
his  crown  (meaning  the  court  of  wards)  so  much  tossed  ;  that  it  was 
too  dainty  to  be  so  handled  ;  and  then  he  said,  that  he  must  deliver 
the  very  countenance  and  character  of  the  king's  mind  out  of  his  own 
handwriting  ;  which  before  he  read,  he  said  he  would  acquaint  us 
with  a  pleasant  conceit  of  his  majesty.  As  concerning  the  number 
of  ninescore  thousand  pounds,  which  was  our  number,  he  could  not 
affect,  becau.se  nine  was  the  number  of  the  poets,  who  were  always 
beggars,  though  they  served  so  many  muses  ;  and  eleven  was  the 
niimber  of  the  apostles,  when  the  traitor  Judas  was  away  ;  and  there- 
fore might  best  be  affected  by  his  majesty  :  but  there  was  a  mean 
number,  which  might  accord  us  both  ;  and  that  was  ton  :  which, 
Bays  my  lord  treasurer,  is  a  sacred  number  ;  for  so  many  were  God'a 
commandments,  which  tend  to  virtue  and  edification."  If  the  com- 
mons really  voted  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  more,  on  account 
of  this  "  pleasant  conceit  "  of  the  king  and  the  treasmer,  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  best  paid  wit,  for  its  goodness,  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
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his  exalted  notions  of  monarchy  and  the  authority  of  princes 
Even  in  a  speech  to  the  parUament  where  he  begged  for  sup- 
ply,  and  where  he  should  naturally  have  used  every  art  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  that  assembly,  he  expressed  himself 
in  these  terms  :  "  I  conclude,  then,  the  point  touching  the 
power  of  kings,  with  this  axiom  of  divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute 
what  God  may  do,  is  blasphemy ;  but  what  God  wills,  that 
divines  may  lawfully  and  do  ordinarily  dispute  and  discuss  : 
so  is  it  sedition  in  subjeats  to  dispute  what  a  king  may  do  in 
the  height  of  his  power.  But  just  kings  will  ever  be  willing 
to  declare  what  they  will  do,  if  they  will  not  incur  the  curse 
of  God.  I  will  not  be  content  that  my  power  be  disputed 
upon  ;  but  I  shall  ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reason  appear 
of  my  doings,  and  rule  my  actions  according  to  my  laws."  * 
Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  prerogative  in  that  age, 
these  expressions  would  probably  give  some  offence.  But  we 
may  observe,  that,  as  the  king's  despotism  was  more  specula- 
tive than  practical,  so  the  independency  of  the  commons  was, 
at  this  time,  the  reverse  ;  and,  though  strongly  supported  by 
their  present  situation,  as  well  as  disposition,  was  too  new  and 
recent  to  be  as  yet  founded  on  systematical  principles  and 
opinions.t 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  memorable  event,  which 
gave  great  alarm  and  concern  in  England  ;  th«kmurder  of  the 
French  monarch  by  the  poniard  of  the  fanatical  Eavaillac. 
"With  his  death,  the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy  suffered 
an  eclipse  for  some  years  ;  and  as  that  kingdom  fell  under 
an  administration  weak  and  bigoted,  factious  and  disorderly, 
the  Austrian  greatness  began  anew  to  appear  formidable  to 
Europe.  In  England,  the  antipathy  to  the  Catholics  revived 
a  little  upon  this  tragical  event ;  and  some  of  the  laws  which 
had  formerly  been  enacted,  in  order  to  keep  these  religionists 
in  awe,  began  now  to  be  executed  with  greater  rigor  and 
severity. J 

[1611.]  Though  James's  timidity  and  indolence  fixed  him, 
during  most  of  his  reign,  in  a  very  prudent,  inattention  to 
foreign  affairs,  there  happened  this  year  an  event  in  Europe 
of  such  mighty  consequence  as  to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy 
and  summon  up  all  his  zeal  and  enterprise.     A  professor  of 

•  King  James's  Works,  p.  531. 
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divinity,  named  Vorstius,  the  disciple  of  Arminius,  was  called 
from  a  German  to  a  Dutch  university ;  and  as  he  differed  from 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  some  nice  questions  concerning  the 
intimate  essence  and  secret  decrees  of  God,  he  was  considered 
as  a  dangerous  rival  in  scholastic  fame,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  legions  of  that  royal  doctor,  whose  syllogisms 
ho  might  have  refuted  or  eluded.  If  vigor  was  wanting  in 
other  incidents  of  James's  reign,  here  he  behaved  even  with 
haughtiness  and  insolence  ;  and  the  states  were  obliged,  after 
several  remonstrances,  to  deprive  Vorstius  of  his  chair,  and 
to  banish  him  their  dominions.*  The  king  carried  no  further 
his  animosity  against  that  professor ;  though  he  had  very 
charitably  hinted  to  the  states,  "  That,  as  to  the  burning  of 
Vorstius  for  his  blasphemies  and  atheism,  lie  left  them  to  their 
own  Christian  wisdom  ;  but  surely  never  heretic  better  de- 
served the  flames."  t  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  this  period, 
all  over  Europe,  except  in  Holland  alone,  the  practice  of 
burning  heretics  still  prevailed,  even  in  Protestant  countries  ; 
and  instances  were  not  wanting  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  James. 

To  consider  James  in  a  more  advantageous  light,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legislator  of  Ireland  ;  and  most  of 
the  institutions  which  he  had  framed  for  civilizing  that  king- 
dom being  finished  about  this  period,  it  may  not  here  be 
improper  to  give  some  account  of  them.  He  frequently 
boasts  of  the  management  of  Ireland  as  his  masterpiece  ; 
and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  vanity  in  this  partic- 
ular was  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

After  the  subjection  of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  still  remained  ;  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  to  reconcile 
them  to  laws  and  industry,  and  to  render  their  subjection 
durable  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  James  proceeded 
in  this  work  by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well-concerted  plan ; 
and  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  he 
made  greater  advances  towards  the  reformation  of  that  king- 
dom, than  had  been  made  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted.| 

It  was  previously  necessary  to  abolish  the  Irish  customs, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  which  were  calculated 

•  Kennet,  p.  715.  t  King  James's  Works,  p.  355. 
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to  keep  that  peoole  forever  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  dis^ 
order. 

By  tlie  "  BrehoTi "  law  or  custom,  every  crimo,  however 
enormous,  was  punished,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine  or  pecu- 
niary mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.-  Murder 
itself,  as  among  all  the  ancient  barbarous  nations,  was  atoned 
for  in  this  manner  ;  and  each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  had 
a  diflerent  rate  or  value  affixed  to  him,  which  if  any  one  were 
willing  to  pay,  he  needed  not  fear  assassinating  his  enemy. 
This  rate  was  called  his  "  eric."  When  Sir  William  Fitz- 
williams,  being  lord  deputy,  told  Maguire,  that  he  was  to  send 
a  sheriff  into  Fermannah,  which  a  little  before  had  been  made 
a  county,  and  subjected  to  the  English  law  ;  "  Your  sheriff," 
said  Maguire,  "  shall  be  welcome  to  me  :  but  let  me  know, 
beforehand,  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  my  peo- 
ple cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  money  upon  the  county."  *  As 
for  oppression,  extortion,  and  other  trespasses,  so  little  were 
they  regarded,  that  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them,  and  no 
redress  for  such  offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  customs  of  "  gavelkinde  "  and  "  tan istiy"  were  at- 
tended with  the  same  absurdity  in  the  distribution  of  property. 
[1612.]  The  land,  by  the  custom  of  gavelkinde,  was  divided 
among  all  the  males  of  the  sept,  or  family,  both  bastard  and 
legitimate  :  and,  after  partition  made,  if  any  of  the  sept  died,  his 
portion  was  not  shared  out  among  his  sons,  but  the  chieftain, 
at  his  discretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share.t  As  no  man, 
by  reason  of  this  custom,  enjoyed  the  fixed  property  of  any 
land  ;  to  build,  to  plant,  to  enclose,  to  cultivate,  to  improve, 
would  have  been  so  much  lost  labor. 

The  chieftains  and  the  tanists,  though  drawn  from  the  prin- 
cipal families,  were  not  hereditary,  bijt  were  established  by 
election,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  force  and  violence. 
Their  authority  was  almost  ab'solute  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit 
resulted  from  exactions,  dues,  assessments,  for  which  there 
was  no  fixed  law,  and  which  were  levied  at  pleasure."  f  Hence 
arose  that  common  by-word  among  the  Irish,  "  That  they 
dwelt  westward  of  the  law,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of 
the    Barrow  ; "  meaning  the  country  where  the  English  in- 

•  Sii  Jolin  Davis,  p.  166.  t  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  167. 
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habited,   and    which    extended   not   beyond    the  compass  of 
twenty  mik-s,  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin.* 

After  abolishing  these  Irish  customs,  and  substituting  Ens,- 
lish  law  in  their  place,  James,  having  taken  all  the  natives 
under  his  protection,  and  declared  them  free  citizens,  pro- 
ceeded to  govern  them  by  a  regular  administration,  military  as 
well  as  civil. 

A  small  army  was  maintained,  its  discipline  inspected,  and 
its  pay  transmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  keep  the  soldiers 
from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been  usual  in  former 
reigns.  When  Odoghartie  raised  an  insurrection,  a  reenforce- 
ment  was  sent  over,  and  the  flames  of  that  rebellion  were 
immediately  extinguished. 

All  minds  being  first  quieted  by  a  general  indeninitj-,+ 
circuits  were  established,  justice  administered,  oppression  ban- 
ished, and  crimes  and  disorder  of  every  kind  severely 
punished. J  As  the  Irish  had  been  universally  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  against  Elizabeth,  a  resignation  of  all  the  rights 
which  had  heen  formerly  granted  them  to  separate  jurisdic- 
tions, was  rigorously  exacted  ;  and  no  authority,  but  that  of 
the  king  and  the  law,  was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom. § 
A  resignation  of  all  private  estates  was  even  required  ;  and 
when  they  were  restored,  the  proprietors  received  them  under 
such  conditions  as  might  prevent,  for  the  future,  all  tyranny  and 
oppression  over  the  common  people.  The  value  of  the  dues 
which  Jhe  nobles  usually  claimed  from  their  vassals,  was  esti- 
mated at  a  fixed  sum,  and  all  further  arbitrary  exactions  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties.|| 

The  whole  province  of  Ulster  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by 
the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  established  in  London 
for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  country :  the  property 
was  divided  into  moderate  shares,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  acres  :  tenants  were  brought  over  from  England 
and  Scotland  :  the  Irish  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  fast- 
nesses, and  settled  in  the  open  country  :  husbandry  and  the 
arts  were  taught  them  :  a  fixed  habitation  secured  :  plunder 
and  robbery  punished  :  and  by  these"  means,  Ulster,  from  being 
the  most  wild  and  disorderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  soon  be- 
came the  best  cultivated  and  most  civilized.^ 

•  Sir  Joliii  Davis,  p.  237.  t  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  263. 
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Such  were  the  arts  by  which  James  introduced  humanity 
and  justice  among  a  people  who  had  ever  been  buried  in  the 
most  profound  barbarism.  Noble  cares  !  much  superior  to 
the  vain  and  criminal  glory  of  conquests ;  but  requiring  ages 
of  perseverance  and  attention  to  perfect  what  had  been  so 
happily  begun. 

A  laudable  act  of  justice  was  about  this  time  executed  in 
England  upon  Lord  Sanquhir,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  base  assassination  of  Turner,  a  fencing  mas- 
ter. The  English  nation,  who  were  generally  dissatisfied  with 
the  Scots,  were  enraged  at  this  crime,  equally  mean  and  atro- 
cious ;  but  James  appeased  them,  by  preferring  the  severity 
of  law  to  the  intercession  of  the  friends  and  family  of  the 
criminal.* 

*  Kennet,  p.  688. 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 

JAMES    I. 

[1612.]     This  year  the  sudden  death  of  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales,    diffused    a    universal    grief    throughout    the    nation 
Though  youth  and  royal  birth,  b(4h  of  them  strong    allure- 
ments, prepossess  men   mightily  in  favor  of  the  early  age  of 
princes,  it  is  with  peculiar  fondness   that  historians  me^ntion 
Henry ;  and,  in  everj'  respect,  his  merit  seems  to  have  been 
extraordinary.     He  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
he  already  possessed   more  dignity  in  his  behavior,  and  com- 
manded  more  respect,  than  his  father,  with  all  his  age,  learn- 
ing, and  experience.     Neillier  his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth, 
had  seduced  him  into  any  irregular  pleasures :  business  and 
ambition  seem  to  have  been  his  sole  passion.     His  inclinations, 
as  well  as  exercises,  were  martial.     The  French  ambassador, 
taking  leave   of  him,  and  asking   his  commands  for  France, 
found  him  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  pike  :  "  Tell  your 
king,"  said  he,  "  in  what  occupation  you  left  me  engaged."  * 
He  had  conceived  great  affection  and  esieem  for  the  brave 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     It  was  his  saying,  "  Sure  no  king  but 
my  father  would   keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  t     He  seems 
indeed  to  have  nourished  too  violent  a  contempt  for  the  king, 
on  account  of   his  pedantry  and   pusillanimity;  and   by   that 
means  struck  in  with  the  restless  and  martial  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish   nation.     Had  he  lived,-  he   had  probably  promoted    the 
glory,  perhaps  not  the  felicity,  of  his  people.     The  unhappy 
prepossession  which  men  commonly  entertain  in  favor  of  am- 
bition, courage,  enterprise,  and  other  warlike  virtues,  engages 
generous  natures,  who  always  love  fame,  in  such  pursuits  as 
destroy  their  own  peace,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

*  The  French  monarcli  had  given  particular  orders  to  his  ministers 
to  cultivate  the  prince's  friendship  ;  Avho  must  soon,  said  he,  havo 
chief  authority  in  England,  where  the  king  and  queen  are  held  in  ao 
little  estimation.  See  Dep.  de  laBoderie,  vol.  i.  p.  402,  415  ;  vol,  ii 
p.  16,  349. 

t  C!oke's  Detection,  p.  37. 
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Violent  reports  were  propagated,  as  if  Henry  had  been 
carried  off  by  poison  ;  but  the  physicians,  on  opening  his 
body,  found  no  symptoms  to  confirm  such  an  opinion.*  The 
bold  and  criminal  malignity  of  men's  tongues  and  pens  spared 
not  even  the  king  on  the  occasion.  But  that  prince's  charactei 
seems  rather  to  have  failed  in  the  extreme  of  facility  and 
humanity,  than  in  that  of  cruelty  and  violence.  His  indul- 
gence to  Henry  was  great,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  by  giving 
him  a  large  and  independent  settlement,  even  in  so  early 
youth. 

[1613.]  The  marriage  of  -the  princess  Elizabeth  with 
Frederic,  elector  palatine,  was  finished  some  time  after  the 
death  of  the  prince,  and  served  to  dissipate  the  grief  which 
arose  on  that  melancholy  event.  But  this  marriage,  though 
celebrated  with  great  joy  and  festivity,  proved  itself  an  un- 
happy event  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  his  son-in-law,  and  had 
ill  consequences  on  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  both.  The 
elector,  trusting  to  so  great  an  alliance,  engaged  in  enterprises 
beyond  his  strength  :  and  the  king,  not  being  able  to  support 
him  in  his  distress,  lost  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  what 
remained  of  the  affections  and  esteem  of  his  own  subjects, 

Except  during  sessions  of  parliament,  the  history  of  this 
reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  history  of  the  court, 
than  that  of  the  nation.  An  interesting  object  had  for  some 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court ;  it  was  a  favorite, 
and  one  beloved  by  James  with  so  profuse  and  unlimited  an 
affection,  as  left  no  room  for  any  rival  or  competitor.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1609,  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived  in 
London,  after  having  passed  some  time  in  his  travels.  AU 
his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  good  looks  :  all  his 
acquired, abilities  in  an  easy  air  and  graceful  demeanor.  He 
had  letters  of  recommendation  to  his  countr}'man  Lord  Hay ; 
and  that  nobleman  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  him,  than  he 
discovered  talents  sufficient  to  entitle  him  immediately  to  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  government.  Apprised  of  the  king's 
passion  for  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior  appearance,  he 
studied  how  matters  might  be  so  managed  that  this  new  object 
should  make  the  strongest  impression  upon  him.  Without 
mentioning  him  at  court,  he  assigned  him  the  office,  at  a  match 
of  tilting,  of  presenting  to  the  king  his  buckler  and  device 

*  Kcnnet,  p.  690.     Coke,  p.  37.     AVelwood,  p.  272. 
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and  hoped  that  he  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  monarch. 
Fortune  proved  favorable  to  his  design,  by  an  incidimt  which 
bore  at  first  a  contrary  aspect.  When  Carre  was  advancing 
to  execute  his  oflice,  his  unruly  horse  flung  him,  and  broke 
his  leg  in  the  king's  presence.  James  approached  him  with 
pity  and  concern :  love  and  affection  arose  on  the  sight  of  his 
beauty  and  tender  years  i  and  the  prince  ordered  him  im- 
mediately to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be  carefully 
attended.  He  himself,  after  the  tilting,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
chamber,  and  frequently  returned  during  his  confinement. 
The  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  boy  finished  the  conquest 
begun  by  his  exterior  graces  and  accomplishments.  Other 
princes  have  been  fond  of  choosing  their  favorites  from  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  their  subjects,  and  have  reposed  themselves 
on  them  with  the  more  unreserved  confidence  and  affection, 
because  the  object  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  for  every 
honor  and-  acquisition  :  James  was  desirous  that  his  favorite 
should  also  derive  from  him  all  his  sense,  experience,  and 
knowledge.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  he  pleased 
himself  with  the  fancy,  that  this  raw  youth,  by  his  lessons  and 
instructions,  would,  in  a  little  time,  be  equal  to  his  sagest  min- 
isters, and  be  initiated  into  all  the  profound  mysteries  of  gov- 
ernment, on  which  he  set  so  high  a  value.  And  as  this  kind 
of  creation  was  more  perfectly  his  own  work  than  any  other, 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  an  unlimited  fondness  for  his 
minion,  beyond  even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  children. 
He  soon  knighted  him,  created  him  Viscount  Rochester,  gave 
liim  the  garter,  brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and,  though 
at  first  without  assigning  him  any  particular  office,  bestowed 
on  him  the  supreme  direction  of  all  his  business  and  political 
concerns.  Agreeable  to  this  rapid  advancement  in  confidence 
and  honor,  were  the  riches  heaped  upon  the  needy  favorite ; 
and  while  Salisbury  and  all  the  wisest  ministers  could  scarcely 
find  expedients  sufficient  to  keep  in  motion  the  overburdened 
machine  of  government,  James,  with  unsparing  hand,  loaded 
with  treasures  this  insignificant  and  useless  pageant.* 

It  is  said,  that  the  king  found  his  pupil  so  ill  educated  as  to 
be  ignorant  even  of  the  lowest  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue 
and  that  the  monarch,  laying  aside  the  sceptre,  took  the  birch 
into  his  royal  hand,  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
crammar.     During   the   intervals    of   this   noble    occupation 

•  Kennet,  p.  685,  686,  etc. 
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affairs  of  state  would  be  introduced  ;  and  the  stripling,  by  the 
ascendant  which  he  had  acquired,  was  now  enabled  to  repay 
in  political,  what  he  had  received  in  grammatical  instruction. 
Such  scenes,  and  such  incidents,  are  the  more  ridiculous, 
though  the  less  odious,  as  the  passion  of  James  seems  not  to 
have  contained  in  it  any  thing  criminal  or  flagitious.  History 
charges  herself  willingly  with  a  relation  of  the  great  crimes, 
and  still  more  with  that  of  the  great  virtues,  of  mankind  ;  but 
she  appears  to  fall  from  her  dignity,  when  necessitated  tc 
dwell  on  such  frivolous  events  and  ignoble  personages. 

The  favorite  was  not,  at  first,  so  intoxicated  with  advance- 
ment, as  not  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience. He  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a 
friend  ;  and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  choice  than  is  usual 
with  such  pampered  minions.  In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  he 
met  with  a  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor  ;  who,  building  ail 
hopes  of  his  own  preferment  on  that  of  the  young  favorite, 
endeavored  to  instil  into  him  the  principles  of  prudence  and 
discretion.  By  zealously  serving  every  body,  Carre  was  taught 
to  abate  the  envy  which  might  attend  his  sudden  elevation  : 
by  showing  a  preference  for  the  English,  he  learned  to  escape 
the  prejudices  which  prevailed  against  his  country.  And  so 
long  as  he  was  content  to  be  ruled  by  Overbury 's  friendly 
counsels,  he  enjoyed  —  what  is  rare — the  highest  favor  of  the 
prince,  without  being  hated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  the  measure  of  courtly  happiness,  nought  was 
vi'anting  but  a  kind  mistress  ;  and,  where  high  fortune  con- 
curred with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty,  this  circum- 
stance could  not  be  difficult  to  attain.  But  it  was  here  that 
the  favorite  met  with  that  rock  on  which  all  his  fortunes  were 
wrecked,  and  which  plunged  him  forever  into  an  abyss  of 
infamy,  guilt,  and  misery. 

No  sooner  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  England,  than 
he  remembered  his  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  families  of 
Howard  and  Devereux,  who  had  suffered  for  their  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  to  his  own.  Having  restored  young 
Essex  to  his  blood  and  dignity,  and  conferred  the  titles  of 
Suffolk  and  Northampton  on  two  brothers  of  the  house  of  Nor- 
folk, he  sought  the  further  pleasure  of  uniting  these  families 
by  the  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Essex  with  Lady  Frances 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  She  was  only  thir- 
teen, he  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper, 
till  both  should  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  that  he  should  go 
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abroad,  and  pass  some  time  in  his  travels.*  He  returned  into 
England  after  four  years'  absence,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
his  countess  in  the  full  lustre  of  beauty,  and  possessed  of  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  whole  court.  But,  when  the  earl 
approached,  and  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  husband,  ho 
met  with  nothing  but  symptoms  of  aversion  and  disgust, 
and  a  flat  refusal  of  any  further  familiarities.  He  applied  to 
her  parents,  who  constrained  her  to  attend  him  into  the  coun- 
try,  and  to  partake  of  his  bed  :  but  nothing  could  overcome 
her  rigid  suUenness  and  obstinacy  ;  and  she  still  rose  from  his 
side  without  having  shared  the  nuptial  pleasures.  Disgusted 
with  reiterated  denials,  he  at  last  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and 
separating  himself  from  her,  thencelforth  abandoned  her  con- 
duct to  her  own  will  and  discretion. 

Such  coldness  and  aversion  in  Lady  Esse.x  arose  not  with- 
out an  attachment  to  another  object.  The  favorite  had  opened 
his  addresses,  and  had  been  too  successful  in  making  impres- 
sion on  the  tender  heart  of  the  young  countess.t  She  im- 
agined that,  so  long  as  she  refused  the  embraces  of  Essex, 
she  never  could  be  deemed  his  wife  ;  and  that  a  separation 
and  divorce  might  still  open  the  way  for  a  new  marriage 
with  her  beloved  Rochester.|  Though  their  passion  was 
so  violent,  and  their  opportunities  of  intercourse  so  frequent, 
that  they  had  already  indulged  themselves  in  all  the  gratifica- 
tions of  love,  they  still  lamented  their  unhappy  fate,  while  the 
union  between  them  was  not  entire  and  indissoluble.  And 
the  lover,  as  well  as  his  mistress,  was  impatient  till  their  mu- 
tual ardor  should  be  crowned  by  marriage. 

So  momentous  an  affair  could  not  be  concluded  without 
consulting  Overbury,  with  whom  Rochester  was  accustomed  to 
share  all  his  secrets.  While  that  faithful  friend  had  consid- 
ered his  patron's  attachment  to  the  countess  of  Essex  merely 
as  an  affair  of  gallantry,  he  had  favored  its  progress  ;  and  it 
was  partly  owing  to  the  ingenious  and  passionate  letters  which 
be  dictated,  that  Rochester  had  met  with  such  success  in  his 
addresses.  Like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  thought  that  a 
conquest  of  this  nature  would  throw  a  lustre  on  the  young 
favorite,  and  would  tend  still  further  to  endear  him  to  James, 
who  was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amours  of  his  court,  and 
listened  with  attention  to  every  tale  of  gallantry.     But  groat 

•  Kennet,  p.  686.  t  Kennst,  p.  687. 
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was  Overbury's  alarm,  when  Rochester  mentioned  his  design 
of  marrying  the  countess  ;  and  he  used  every  method  to  dis- 
suade his  friend  from  so  foolish  an  attempt.  He  represented 
how  invidious,  how  difficult  an  enterprise  to  procure  her  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  :  hovi'  dangerous,  how  shameful,  to 
take  into  his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman,  who,  being  married 
to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  had  not  scrupled  to 
prostitute  her  character,  and  to  bestow  favors  on  the  object  of 
a  capricious  and  momentary  passion.  And  in  the  zeal  of 
friendship,  he  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Rochester,  that  he 
would  separate  himself  forever  from  him,  if  he  could  so  far 
forget  his  honor  and  his  interest  as  to  prosecute  the  intended 
marriage.* 

Rochester  had  the  weakness  to  reveal  this  con\ersation  to 
the  countess  of  Essex;  and  when  her  rage  and  fury  broke 
out  against  Overbury,  he  had  also  the  weakness  to  enter  into 
her  vindictive  projects,  and  to  swear  vengeance  against  his 
friend,  for  the  utmost  instance  which  he  could  receive  of  his 
faithful  friendship.  Some  contrivance  was  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  their  purpose.  Rochester  addressed  himself  to 
the  king ;  and  after  complaining,  that  his  own  indulgence  to 
Overbury  had  begotten  in  him  a  degree  of  arrogance  which 
was  extremely  disagreeable,  he  procured  a  commission  for 
his  embassy  to  Russia:  which  he  represented  as  a  retreat  for 
his  friend,  both  profitable  and  honorable.  When  consulted  by 
Overbury,  he  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  this 
offer,  and  took  on  himself  the  office  of  satisfying  the  king,  if 
he  should  be  anywise  displeased  with  the  refusal. t  To  the 
king  again,  he  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Overbury's  con- 
duct, and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
which  James  intended  as  a  slight  punishment  for  his  disobe- 
dience. The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  a  creature  of 
Rochester's,  and  had  lately  been  put  into  the  office  for  this 
very  purpose  :  he  confined  Overbury  so  strictly,  that  the 
unhappy  prisoner  was  debarred  the  sight  even  of  his  nearest 
relations  ,  and  no  communication  of  any  kind  was  allowed 
(vith  him  during  near  six  months  which  he  lived  in  prison. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  pursued  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  king  himself,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  his  friendship  for  the  family  of  Essex,  entered 

•  State  Triak,  vol.  i.  p.  236,  236,  252.     Franklyn,  p,  14, 
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zealously  into  the  project  of  procuring  the  countess  a  divorce 
from  her  husband.  Essex  also  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
separating  himself  from  a  bad  woman,  by  whom  he  was  hated  ; 
and  he  was  willing  to  favor  their  success  by  any  honorable 
expedient.  The  pretence  for  a  divorce  was  his  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  conjugal  duties ;  and  he  confessed  that,  with  regard 
to  the  countess,  he  was  conscious  of  such  an  infirmity,  though 
he  was  not  sensible  of  it  with  regard  to  any  other  woman.  In 
her  place,  too,  it  is  said,  a  young  virgin  was  substituted  under 
a  mask,  to  undergo  a  legal  inspection  by  a  jury  of  matrons. 
After  such  a  trial,  seconded  by  court  influence,  and  supported 
by  the  ridiculous  opinion  of  fascination  or  witchcraft,  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  was  pronounced  between  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  his  countess.*  And,  to  crown  the  scene,  the  king,  soli- 
citous lest  the  lady  should  lose  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage, 
bestowed  on  his  minion  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  countess  of  Somerset  was 
not  satisfied  till  she  should  further  satiate  her  revenge  on  Over- 
bury  :  and  she  engaged  her  husband,  as  well  as  her  uncle,  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  de.=ign  of  taking  him 
off  secretly  by  poison.  Fruitless  attempts  were  reiterated  by 
weak  poisons  ;  but  at  last  they  gave  him  one  so  sudden  and 
violent,  that  the  symptoms  were  apparent  to  every  one  who 
approached  him.t  His  interment  was  hurried  on  with  the 
greatest  precipitation  ;  and  though  a  strong  suspicion  immedi- 
ately prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was 
not  brought  to  light  till  some  years  after. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  Overbury  increased  or  begot  the 
suspicion  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  carried  off  by 
poison  given  him  by  Somerset.  Men  considered  not  that  the 
contrary  inference  was  much  juster.  If  Somerset  was  so 
great  a  novice  in  this  detestable  art,  that,  during  the  course  of 
five  months,  a  man  who  was  his  prisoner  and  attended  by 
none  but  his  emissaries,  could  not  be  despatched  but  in  so 
bungling  a  manner,  how  could  it  be  imagined,  that  a  young 
prince,  living  in  his  own  court,  surrounded  by  his  own  friends 
and  domestics,  could  be  exposed  to  Somerset's  attempts,  and 
be  taken  off  by  so  subtile  a  poison,  if  such  a  one  exist,  as 
could  elude  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  ? 

The   ablest   minister  that  James  ever  possessed,  the  earl  of 
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fiilisbury,  ^vas  dead  :  *  Suffolk,  a  man  of  slender  capacity, 
had  succeeded  him  in  his  office  ;  and  it  was  now  his  task  to 
suDply,  from  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  profusion  of  James 
and  of  his  young  favorite.  The  title  of  baronet,  invented  by 
Salisbury,  was  sold  ;  and  two  hundred  patents  of  that  species 
of  knighthood  were  disposed  of  for  so  many  thousand  pounds  ; 
each  rank  of  nobility  had  also  its  price  affixed  to  it :  t  privy 
seals  were  circulated  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  :  benevolences  were  exacted  to  the  amount  of  fifty-two 
thousand  pounds  :  if  and  some  monopolies,  of  no  great  value, 
were  erected.  But  all  these  expedients  proved  insufficient  to 
supply  the  king's  necessities  ;  even  though  he  began  to  enter 
into  some  schemes  for  retrenching  his  expenses.§  However 
small  the  hopes  of  success,  a  new  parliament  must  be  sum- 
moned, and  this  dangerous  expedient — for  such  it  was  now 
become  —  once  more  be  put  to  trial, 

[1614.]  When  the  commons  were  assembled,  they  dis- 
covered an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  account  of  the  rumor 
which  was  spread  abroad  concerning  "  undertakers."  |[  It 
was  reported,  that  several  persons,  attached  to  the  king,  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  ;  and  having  laid  a  regular  plan 
for  the  new  elections,  had  distributed  their  interest  all  over 
England,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure  a  majority  for  the 
court.  So  ignorant  were  the  commons,  that  they  knew  not 
this  incident  to  be  the  first  infallible  symptom  of  any  regular 
cr  established  liberty.  Had  they  been  contented  to  follow  the 
maxims  of  their  predecessors,  who,  as  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
said  to  the  last  parliament,  never,  but  thrice  in  six  hundred 
yeara,  refused  a  supply,^  they  needed  not  dread  that  the 
crown  should  ever  interest  itself  in  their  elections.  Formerly 
the  kings  even  insisted,  that  none  of  their  household  should  be 
elected  members ;  and  though  the  charter  was  afterwards 
declared  void,  Henry  VI.,  from  his  great  favor  to  the  city  of 

*  14th  of  May,  1612.  t  Franklyn,  p.  11,  33. 

+  Franklyn,  p.  10.  ^  Franklyn,  p.  49. 

II  Parliament.  Hist.  vg..  v.  p.  280.  Kennct,  p.  696.  Journ,  12tli 
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II  Jom-n.  17th  Feb.  1609.  It  appeurs,  however,  that  Salisbury  -n-ns 
somewhat  mistaken  in  this  fact ;  and  if  the  kings  were  not  oftener 
refused  supply  by  the  parliament,  it  was  only  because  they  would 
not  often  expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  being  refused  :  but  it  is 
certain  that  English  parliaments  did  anciently  carry  their  frugahty  to 
an  extreme,  and  seldom  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  ueces- 
»ary  support  to  government. 
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York,  conferred  a  peculiar  privilege  on  its  citizens,  that  they 
should  be  exempted  from  this  trouble.*  It  is  well  known, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  a  seat  in  the  house  being  considered  as  a 
burden,  attended  neither  with  honor  nor  pi-ofit,  it  was  requisite 
for  the  counties  and  boroughs  to  pay  fees  to  their  representa- 
tives. About  this  time,  a  seat  began  to  be  regarded  as  an 
honor,  and  the  country  gentlemen  contended  for  it; -though 
the  practice  of  levying  wages  for  the  parliament  men  was 
not  altogether  discontinued.  It  was  not  till  Ions  after,  when 
Jiberty  was  thoroughly  established,  and  popufer  assemblies 
entered  into  every  branch  of  public  business,  that  the  mem- 
bsrs  began  to  join  profit  to  honor,  and  the  crown  found  it 
necessary  to  distribute  among  them  all  the  considerable  offices 
of  the  kingdom. 

So  little  skill,  or  so  small  means,  had  the  courtiers  in  James's 
reign  for  managing  elections,  that  this  house  of  commons 
showed  rather  a  stronger  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  foregoing  ; 
and  instead  of  entering  upon  the  business  of  supply,  as  urged 
by  the  king,  who  made  them  several  liberal  offers  of  grace,t 
tliey  immediately  resumed  the  subject  which  had  been  opened 
last  parliament,  and  disputed  his  majesty's  power  of  levying 
new  customs  and  impositions,  by  the  mere  authority  of  his 
prerogative.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  their  debates  on  this 
subject,  the  courtiers  frequently  pleaded,  as  a  precedent,  the 
e.xample  of  all  the  other  hereditary  monarchs  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  mentioned  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain;  nor 
was  this  reasoning  received  by  the  house  either  with  surprise 
or  indignation.f  The  members  of  the  opposite  part}'  either 
contented  themselves  with  denying  the  justness  of  the  in- 
ference, or  they  disputed  the  truth  of  the  observation.^  And 
a  patriot  member  in  particular.  Sir  Roger  Owen,  even  m 
arguing  against  the  impositions,  frankly  allowed,  that  the  king 
of  England  was  endowed  with  as  ample  a  power  and  pre- 
rogative as  any  prince  in  Christendom.  ||  The  nations  on  the 
continent,  we  'may  observe,  enjoyed  still,  in  that  age,  some 
small  remains  of  liberty  ;  and  the  English  were  po-ssessed 
of  little  more. 

The  commons  applied  to  the  lords  for  a  conference  with 
regard  to  the  new  impositions.     A  speech  of  Neile,  bishop 


•  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iv.  chap.  1,  of  Charters  of  Exemption. 
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of  Lincoln,  reflecting  on  the  lower  house,  begat  some  alterca- 
tion  with  the  peers ;  *  and  the  king  seized  the  opportunity  of 
dissolving,  immediately,  with  great  indignation,  a  parliamei.t 
which  had  shown  so  firm  a  resolution  of  retrenching  his  pre- 
rogative,  without  communicating,  in  return,  the  smallest  supply 
to  his  necessities.  He  carried  his  resentment  so  far,  as  even 
to  throw  into  prison  some  of  the  members  who  had  been  the 
most  forward  in  their  opposition  to  his  measures.t  In  vain 
did  he  plead,  in  excuse  for  this  violence,  the  example  of 
Elizabeth,  an3  other  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor,  as  well  as 
Plantagenet.  The  people  and  the  parliament,  without  aban- 
doning forever  all  their  liberties  and  privileges,  could  acquiesce 
in  none  of  these  precedents,  how  ancient  and  frequent  Soever. 
And  were  the  authority  of  such  precedents  admitted,  the 
utmost  that  could  be  inferred  is,  that  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land was,  at  that  time,  an  mconsistent  fabric,  whose  jarring 
and  discordant  parts  must  soon  destroy  each  other,  and  from 
the  dissolution  of  the  old,  beget  some  new  form  of  civil 
governme.   ,  more  uniform  and  consistent. 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  house 
of  commons,  throughout  this  whole  reign,  there  appears 
sufficient  cause  of  quarrel  and  mutual  disgust ;  yet  are  we  not 
to  imagine  that  this  was  the  sole  foundation  of  that  jealousy 
which  prevailed  between  them.  During  debates  in  the  house, 
it  often  happened  that  a  particular  member,  more  ardent  and 
zealous  than  the  rest,  would  display  the  highest  sentiments  of 
liberty,  which  the  commons  contented  themselves  to  hear  with 
silence  and  seeming  approbation;  and  the  king,  informed  of 
these  harangues,  concluded  the  whole  house  to  be  infected 
with  the  same  principles,  and-  to  be  engaged  in  a  combination 
against  his  prerogative.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
he  valued  himself  extremely  on  his  kingcraft,  and  perhaps 
was  not  altogether  incapable  of  dissimulation,  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  endowed  with  the  gift  of  secrecy ;  but  openly 
at  his  table,  in  all  companies,  inculcated  those  monarchical 
tenets  which  he  had  so  strongly  imbibed.  Before  a  numerous 
audience,  he  had  expressed  himself  with  great  disparagement 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  had  given  the  preference, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  civil  law  :  and  for  this  indiscre- 
tion he  found  himself  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a  speech  to  the 

•  See  note  AAA,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
t  Kennet,  p.  696. 
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former  parliament.*  As  a  specimen  of  his  usual  liberty  of 
talk,  we  may  mention  a  story,  though  it  passed  some  time 
after,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Waller,  and  which 
that  poet  used  frequently  to  repeat.  When  Waller  was  young, 
he  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  court  ;  and  he  stood  in  the  circle, 
and  saw  James  dine  ;  where,  among  other  company,  there  sat 
at  table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Andrews.  The  king  proposed 
aloud  this  question,  Whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects' 
money,  when  he  needed  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parlia- 
ment ?  Neile  replied,  "  God  forbid  you  should  not :  for  you 
are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  Andrews  declined  answering, 
and  said  he  was  not  skilled  in  parliamentary  cases  :  but  upon 
the  king's  urging  him,  and  saying  he  would  admit  of  no 
evasion,  the  bishop  replied  pleasantly,  "  Why,  then,  I  think 
your  majesty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile's  money  ; 
for  he  oifers  it."  t 

[1615.]  The  favorite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  inquiry  of 
justice  ;  but  he  had  not  escaped  that  still  voice  which  can 
make  itself  be  heard  amidst  all  the  hurry  and  flattery  of  a 
court,  and  astonishes  the  criminal  with  a  just  representation 
of  his  most  secret  enormities.  Conscious  of  the  murder  of 
,  his  friend,  Somerset  received  small  consolation  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  love,  or  the  utmost  kindness  and  indulgence  of  his 
sovereign.  The  graces  of  his  youth  gradually  disappeared, 
the  gayety  of  his  manners  was  obscured,  his  politeness  and 
obliging  behavior  were  changed  into  sullenness  and  silence. 
And  the  king,  whose  affections  had  been  engaged  by  these 
superficial  accomplishments,  began  to  estrange  himself  from  a 
man  who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amusement. 

The  sagacious  courtiers  observed  the  first  symptoms  of  this 
disgust :  Somerset's  enemies  seized  the  opportunit}',  and 
offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king.  George  Villiers,  a  youth 
of  one-and-twent}"-,  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  returned 
at  this  time  from  his  travels,  and  was  remarked  for  the  advan- 
tages of  a  handsome  person,  genteel  air,  and  fashionable 
apparel.  At  a  comedy,  he  was  purposely  placed  full  in 
James's  eye,  and  immediately  engaged  the  attention,  and,  in 
the  same  instant,  the  affections  of  that  monarch. J  Ashamed 
r)f  his  sudden  attachment,  the  king  endeavored,  but  in  vain, 


»  Kinp;  James's  "WorkB,  p.  532. 
t  Preface. to  Waller's  Works, 
j  Franklyn,  p.  50.     Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  698. 
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to  conceal  the  partiality  which  he  felt  for  the  handsome 
stranger;  and  he  employed  all  his  profound  politics  to  fix 
him  in  liis  service,  without  seeming  to  desire  it.  He  declared 
his  resolution  not  tc  confer  any  office  on  him,  unless  entreated 
by  the  queen  ;  and  he  pretended,  that  it  should  only  be  in  com- 
plaisance to  her  choice  he  would  agree  to  admit  him  near  his 
person.  The  queen  was  immediately  applied  to  ;  but  she, 
well  knowing  the  extreme  to  which  the  king  carried  these 
attachments,  refused,  at  first,  to  lend  her  countenance  to  this 
new  passion.  It  was  not  till  entreated  by  Abbot,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  decent  prelate,  and  one  much  prejudiced 
against  Somerset,  that  she  would  condescend  to  oblige  her 
husband,  by  asking  this  favor  of  him.*  And  the  king,  think- 
ing now  that  all  appearances  were  fully  saved,  no  longer 
constrained  his  affection,  but  immediately  bestowed  the  office 
of  cup-bearer  on  young  Villiers. 

The  whole  coun  was  thrown  into  parties  between  the  two 
minions  :  while  some  endeavored  to  advance  the  rising  fortunes 
of  Villiers,  others  deemed  it  safer  to  adhere  to  the  established 
credit  of  Somerset.  The  king  himself,  divided  between  incli- 
nation and  decorum,  increased  the  doubt  and  ambiguity  of  the 
courtiers ;  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  the  old  favorite,  who 
refused  every  advance  of  friendship  from  his  rival,  begat  per- 
petual quarrels  between  th^ir  several  partisans.  But  the  dis- 
covery of  Somerset's  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  at  last 
decided  the  controversy,  and  exposed  him  to  the  ruin  and 
nfamy  which  he  so  well  merited. 

An  apothecary's  apprentice,  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  up  the  poisons,  having  retired  to  Flushing,  began  to 
talk  very  freely  of  the  whole  secret  ;  and  the  affair  at  last 
came  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  in  the  Low 
Countries.  By  his  means,  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood,  secretary  of 
state,  was  informed  ;  and  he  immediately  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  James.  The  king,  alarmed  and  astonished  to  find 
such  enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom  he  had  admitted  into  his 
bosom,  sent  for  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief  justice,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  him  the  most  rigorous  and  unbiased  scrutiny. 
This  injunction  was  executed  with  great  industry  and  severity  : 
the  whole  labyrinth  of  .guilt  was  carefully  unravelled  :  the 
lesser  criminals.  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Franklin,  Weston,  Mrs.  Turner,  were   first    tried    and    con- 

*  Coke,  p.  46,  47.    Rush,  vol.  i.  p.  4S6. 
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demned  :  Somerset  and  his  countess  were  afterwards  found 
guilty.  Northampton's  deatli,  a  little  before,  had  saved  him 
from  a  like   fate. 

It  may  not  bo  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Coke,  in  the  trial 
of  Mrs.  Turner,  told  her  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  :  she  was  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a  sorcerer,  a  witch,  a  Papist, 
a  felon,  and  a  murderer.*  And,  what  may  more  surprise  us, 
Bacon,  then  attorney-general,  took  care  to  observe,  that  poison- 
ing was  a  Popish  trick.1  Such  were  the  bigoted  prejudices 
which  prevailed  :  poisoning  was  notof  itself  sufficiently  odious, 
if  it  were  not  represented  as  a  branch  of  Popery.  Stowe  tells 
us,  that  when  the  king  came  to  Newcastle,  on  his  first  entry 
into  England,  he  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners,  except  those 
who  wej'e  confined  for  treason,  murder,  and  Papistry.  When 
one  considers  these  circumstances,  that  furious  bigotry  of  the 
Catholics  which  broke  out  in  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  ap- 
pears the  less  surprising. 

All  the  accomplices  in  Overbury's  murder  received  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crime  :  but  the  king  bestowed  a  par- 
don on  the  principals,  Somerset  and  the  countess.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  James's  fortitude  had  been  highly  laudable,  had 
he  persisted  in  his  first  intention  of  consigning  over  to  severe 
justice  all  the  criminals  :  but  let  us  still  beware  of  blamin" 
him  too  harshly,  if,  on  the  approach  of  the  fatal  hour,  he  scru- 
pled to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner  persona 
whom  he  had  once  favored  with  his  most  tender  affections.  To 
soften  the  rigor  of  their  fate,  after  some  years'  imprisonment, 
he  restored  them  to  their  liberty,  and  conferred  on  them  a 
pension,  with  which  they  retired,  and  languished  out  old  age 
in  infamy  and  obscurity.  Their  guilty  loves  were  turned  into 
the  most  deadly  hatred  ;  and  they  passed  many  years  together 
in  the  same  house,  without  any  intercourse  or  correspondence 
with  each  other.f 

Several  historians,^  in  relating  these  events,  have  insisted 
much  on  the  dissimulation  of  James's  behavior,  when  he 
delivered  Somerset  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  justice  ;  on  the 
insolent  menaces  of  that  criminal  ;  on  his  peremptory  refusal 
to  stand  a  trial  ;  and  on  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  king  during 
the  whole  progress  of  this  affair.  Allowing  all  these  circum- 
stances to  be  true,  of  which  some  are  suspicious,  if  not  palpably 


•  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  t  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

t  Kennet,  p.  699.  §  Coke,  "Weldon,  etc. 
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false,*  the  great  remains  of  tenderness  which  James  still  fe.; 
for  Somerset,  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  account  for  them. 
That  favorite  was  high-spirited,  and  resolute  rather  to  perish 
than  live  under  the  infamy  to  which  he  was  exposed.  James 
was  sensible,  that  the  pardoning  of  so  great  a  criminal,  which 
was  of  itself  invidious,  would  become  still  more  unpopular,  if 
his  obstinate  and  stubborn  behavior  on  his  trial  should  augment 
the  public  hatred  against  him.t  At  least,  the  unreserved  con- 
fidence in  which  the  king  had  indulged  his  favorite  for  several 
years,  might  render  Somerset  master  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
it  is  impossible,  without  further  light,  to  assign  the  particular 
reason  of  that  superiority  which,  it  is  said,  he  appeared  so 
much  to  assume. 

The  fall  of  Somerset,  and  his  banishment  from  court, 
opened  the  way  for  Villiers  to  mount  up  at  once  to  the  full 
height  of  favor,  of  honors,  and  of  riches.  Had  James's  passion 
been  governed  by  common  rules  of  prudence,  the  otfice  of 
cup-bearer  would  have  attached  Villiers  to  his  person,  and 
might  well  have  contented  one  of  his  age  and  family  ;  nor 
would  any  one,  who  was  not  cynically  austere,  have  much 
censured  the  singularity  of  the  king's  choice  in  his  friends  and 
favorites.  But  such  advancement  was  far  inferior  to  the  for- 
tune which  he  intended  for  his  minion.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  he  created  him  Viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis, 
and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the 
horse,  chief  justice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  master 
of  the  king's  bench  office,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable 
of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.}:  His  mother 
obtained  the  title  of  countess  of  Buckingham  :  his  brother  was 
created  Viscount  Purbeck ;  and  a  numerous  train  of  needy 
relations  were  all  pushed  up  into  credit  and  authority.  And 
thus  the  fond  prince,  while  he  meant  to  play  the  tutor  to  his 
favorite,  and  to  train  him  up  in  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
politics,  took  an  infallible  method,  by  loading  him  with  prema- 
ture and  exorbitant  honors,  to  render  him,  forever,  rash,  pre- 
cipitate, and  insolent. 

[1616.]  A  young  minion  to  gratify  with  pleasure,  a  neces- 
sitous family  to  supply  with  riches,  were  enterprises  too  great 
■^or  the  empty  exchequer  of  James.     In  order  to  obtain  a  little 

*  See  Biog.  Brit,  article  Coke,  p.  1384. 

t  Baeon,  vol.  iv.  p.  617. 

J  Franklyii,  p.  30.    Olarendon,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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money,  the  cautionary  towns  must  be  delivered  up  to  tha 
Dutcli ;  a  measure  which  has  been  severely  blamed  by  almost 
all  historians  ;  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  been 
censured  much  beyond  its  real  weight  and  importance. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  advanced  money  for  the  support  of 
the  infant  republic,  besides  the  view  of  securing  herself  against 
the  power  and  ambition  of  Spain,  she  still  reserved  the  pros- 
pect of  reimbui-sement ;  and  she  got  consigned  into  her  hands 
(he  three  important  fortresses  of  Flushing,  the  Brille,  and  Ram- 
raekins,  as  pledges  for  the  money  due  to  her.  Indulgent  to 
the  necessitous  condition  of  the  states,  she  agreed  that  the 
f'ebt  should  bear  no  interest ;  and  she  stipulated,  that  if  ever 
England  should  make  a  separate  peace  with  Spain,  she  should 
pay  the  troops  which  garrisoned  those  fortresses.* 

After  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  the  states  made  an  agreement  with  the  king,  that 
the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  should  be  discharged  by  yearly  payments  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  as  five  years  had  elapsed,  the  debt  wa? 
now  reduced  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  in  fifteen 
years  more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally 
extinguished. t  But  of  this  sum,  twenty-si.x  thousand  pounds  a 
year  were  expended  on  the  pay  of  the  garrisons :  the  remain- 
der alone  accrued  to  the  king :  and  the  states,  weighing  these 
circumstancfis,  thought  tliat  they  made  James  a  very  advan- 
tageous offer,  when  they  expressed  their  willingness,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  cautionary  towns  to  pay  him  immediately  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  incorporate  the 
English  garrisons  in  their  army.  It  occurred  also  to  the  king, 
that  even  the  payment  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  was 
precarious,  and  depended  on  the  accident  that  the  truce  should 
be  renewed  between  Spain  and  the  republic  :  if  war  broke  out, 
the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons  lay  upon  England  alone  ;  a 
burden  very  useless,  and  too  heavy  for  the  slender  revenues 
of  that  kingdom  :  that  even  during  the  truce,  the  Dutch, 
straitened  by  other,  expenses,  were  far  from  being  regular  in 
iheir  payments;  and  the  garrisons  were  at  present  in  danger 
of  mutinying  for  want  of  subsistence  :  that  the  annual  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  saving  on  the  Dutch  pay- 
ments, amounted,  in  fifteen  years,  to  no  more  than  two  hi'.ndred 

*  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  341.      Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 
+  Six  Dudley  Carleton's  Letters,  p,  27,  28. 
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and  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  whereas  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  were  offered  immediately,  a  larger  sura  ;  and 
if  money  be  computed  at  ten  per  cent.,  the  current  interest, 
more  than  double  the  sum  to  which  England  was  entitled  :  * 
that  if  James  waited  till  the  whole  debt  were  discharged,  the 
troops  which  composed  the  garrisons  remained  a  burden  upon 
him,  and  could  not  be  broken,  without  receiving  some  con- 
sideration for  their  past  services :  that  the  cautionary  towns 
were  only  a  temporary  restraint  upon  the  Hollanders  ;  and,  in 
the  present  emergence,  the  conjunction  of  interest  between 
England  and  the  republic  was  so  intimate  as  to  render  all  other 
ties  superfluous  ;  and  no  reasonable  measures  for  mutual  sup- 
port would  be  wanting  from  the  Dutch,  even  though  freed 
from  the  dependence  of  these  garrisons  :  that  the  exchequer 
of  the  republic  was  at  present  very  low,  insomuch  that  th«y 
found  difficulty,  now  that  the  aids  of  France  were  withdrawn, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  that  posture  of  defence  which  was 
requisite  during  the  truce  with  Spain  :  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  perpetually  insisting  with  the  king  on  the  restitution  of 
these  towns,  as  belonging  to  their  crown ;  and  no  cordial  alli- 
ance could  ever  be  made  with  that  nation,  while  they  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.t  These  reasons,  together  with 
his  urgent  wants,  induced  the  king  to  accept  of  Caron's  offer  • 
and  he  evacuated  the  cautionary  towns,  which  held  the  states 
in  a  degree  of  subjection,  and  which  an  ambitious  and  enter- 
prising prince  would  have  regarded  as  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. This  is  the  date  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Dutch 
com  monwealth . 

[I6I7.]  When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on  James, 
it  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Scottish  nation,  that  the 
indepfendence  of  their  kingdom,  the  object  for  which  their 
ancestors  had  shed  so  much  blood,  would  now  be  lost ;  and 
that,  if  both  states  persevered  in  maintaining  separate  laws 
and  parliaments,  the  weaker  would  more  sensibly  feel  the 
subjection,  than  if  it  had  been  totally  subdued  by  force  of 
arms.     But  these  views  did  not  generally  occur.     The  glory 

*  An  annuity  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  during  iifteen  years, 
money  being  at  ten  per  cent.,  is  worth,  on  computation,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  whereas  the  king  received 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Yet  the  bargain  was  good 
for  the  Dutch,  as  vi'cll  as  the  king  ;  because  they  were  both  of  them 
{reed  from  the  maintenance  of  useless  garrisons. 

f  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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of  having  given  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  the  ad- 
vantages of  present  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  riches  acquired 
from  the  munificence  of  their  master ;  these  considerations 
secured  their  dutiful  obedience  to  a  prince  who  daily  gave 
such  sensible  proofs  of  his  friendship  and  partiality  towards 
them.  Never  had  the  authority  of  any  king  who  resided 
among  them,  been  so  firmly  established  as  was  that  of  James, 
even  when  absent ;  and  as  the  administration  had  been 
hitherto  conducted  with  great  order  and  tranquillity,  there  had 
happened  no  occurrence  to  draw  thither  our  attention.  But 
this  summer  the  king  was  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native 
country,  in  order  to  renew  his  ancient  friendships  and  con- 
nections, and  to  introduce  that  change  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  government  on  which  he  was  extremely  intent. 
The  three  chief  points  of  this  kind,  which  James  proposed  to 
accomplish  by  his  journey  to  Scotland,  were  the  enlarging  of 
episcopal  authority,  the  establishing  of  a  few  ceremonies  in 
public  worship,  and  the  fixing  of  a  superiority  in  the  civil 
above  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  an  observation  suggested  by  all  history,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  that  of  James  and  his  successor,  that  the 
religious  spirit,  when  it  mingles  with  faction,  contains  in  it 
something  supernatural  and  unaccountable  ;  and  that,  in  its 
operations  upon  society,  effects  correspond  less  to  their  known 
causes  than  is  found  in  any  other  circumstance  of  govern- 
ment ;  a  reflection  which  may  at  once  afford  a  source  of 
blame  against  such  sovereigns  as  lightly  innovate  in  so  dan- 
gerous an  article,  and  of  apology  for  such  as,  being  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  of  that  nature,  are  disappointed  of  the  ex- 
pected event,  and  fail  in  their  undertakings. 

When  the  Scottish  nation  was  first  seized  with  that  zeal  for 
reformation,  which,  though  it  caused  such  disturbance  during 
the  time,  has  proved  so  salutary  in  the  consequences,  the 
preachers,  assuhiing  a  character  litrie  inferior  to  the  prophetic 
or  apostolical,  disdained  all  subjection  to  the  spiritual  rulers 
of  the  church,  by  whom  their  innovations  were  punished  and 
opposed.  The  revenues  of  the  dignified  clergy,  no  longer 
considered  as  sacred,  were  either  appropriated  by  the  present 
possessors,  or  seized  by  the  more  powerful  barons  ;  and  what 
remained,  after  mighty  dilapidations,  was,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, annexed  to  the  crown.  The  prelates,  however,  and 
abbots,  maintained  their  temporal  jurisdictions  and  their  seats 
in  parliament  ;  and  though  laymen  were  sometimes  endowod 
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with  ecclesiastical  titles,  the  church,  notwithstanding  its  fre- 
quent protestations  to  the  contrary,  was  still  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  those  spiritual  lords  in  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom. After  many  struggles,  the  king,  even  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  had  acquired  sufficient  influence 
over  the  Scottish  clergy,  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  jurisdiction  of  bishops ;  though 
attended  with  many  precautions,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  spiritual  encroachments  of  that  order.*  When 
king  of  England,  he  eng.iged  them,  though  still  with  great 
reluctance  on  their  part,  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  to 
receive  the  bishops  as  perpetual  presidents  or  moderators 
in"  their  ecclesiastical  synods ;  reiterating  their  protestations 
against  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  and  all  con- 
trolling power  over  the  presbyters.t  And  by  such  gradual 
innovations,  the  king  flattered  himself  that  he  should  quietly 
introduce  episcopal  authority :  but  as  his  final  scope  was  fully 
seen  from  the  beginning,  every  new  advance  gave  fresh 
occasion  of  discontent,  and  aggravated,  instead  of  softening, 
the  abhorrence  entertained  against  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king's  aim  more  apparent,  were  the 
endeavors  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  used  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England : 
the  rest,  it  was  easily  foreseen,  would  soon  follow.  The  fire 
of  devotion,  excited  by  novelty,  and  inflamed  by  opposition, 
had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  reformers,  that  all 
rites  and  ornaments,  and  even  order  of  worship,  were  dis- 
dainfully rejected  as  useless  burdens ;  retarding  the  imagina- 
tion in  its  rapturous  ecstasies,  and  cramping  the  operations  of 
that  divine  spirit  by  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  be 
animated.  A  mode  of  worship  was  established,  the  most 
naked  and  most  simple  imaginable  ;  one  that  borrowed  nothing 
from  the  senses,  but  reposed  itself  entirely  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  divine  essence  which  discovers  itself  to  the  under- 
standing only.  This  species  of  devotion,  so  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  so  little  suitable  to  human  frailty,  was 
observed  to  occasion  great  disturbances  in  the  breast,  and  in 
many  respects  to  confound  all  rational  principles  of  conduct 
and  behavior.  The  mind,  straining  for  these  extraordinary 
raptures,  reaching  them  by  short  glances,  sinking  again  undet 
its  own  weakness,  rejecling  all  exterior  aid  of  pomp  and  cere  - 
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mony,  was  so  occupied  in  this  inward  life,  that  it  fled  from 
every  intercourse  of  society,  and  from  every  cheerful  amuse- 
ment which  could  soften  or  humanize  the  character.  It  was 
obvious  to  all  discerning  eyes,  and  had  not  escaped  the  king's, 
that,  by  the  prevalence  of  fanaticism,  a  gloomy  and  sullen 
disposition  established  itself  among  the  people  ;  a  spirit  obsti- 
nate and  dangerous  ;  independent  and  disorderly ;  animated 
equally  with  a  contempt  of  authority,  and  a  hatred  to  eveiy 
other  mode  of  religion,  particularly  to  the  Catholic.  In  order 
to  mellow  these  humors,  James  endeavored  to  infuse  a  small 
tincture  of  ceremony  into  the  national  worship,  and  to  intro- 
duce such  rites  as  might,  in  some  degree,  occupy  the  mind, 
and  please  tlie  senses,  without  departing  too  far  from  that 
simplicity  by  which  the  reformation  was  distinguished.  The 
finer  aris  too,  though  still  rude  in  these  northern  kingdoms, 
were  employed  to  adorn  the  churches  ;  and  the  king's  chapel, 
in  which  an  organ  was  erected,  and  some  pictures  and  statues 
displa3'ed,  was  proposed  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  music  was  grating  to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  ;  sculpture  and  painting  appeared  instruments  of  idola- 
try ;  the  surplice  was  a  rag  of  Popery  ;  and  every  motion  or 
gesture  prescribed  by  the  liturgy,  was  a  step  towards  that 
spiritual  Babylon,  so  much  the  object  of  their  horror  and 
aversion.  Every  thing  was  deemed  impious  but  their  own 
mystical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  idolized,  and 
whose  Eastern  prophetic  style  they  employed  in  every  com- 
mon occurrence. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
ceremonies  which  the  king  was  so  intent  to  establish.  Such 
institutions,  for  a  time,  are  esteemed  either  too  divine  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  being  than  the  Supreme  Creator  of 
the  universe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have  been  derived  from  any 
but  an  infernal  demon.  But  no  sooner  is  the  mode  of  the 
controversy  past,  than  they  are  universally  discovered  to  be 
of  so  little  imi)ortance,  as  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  de- 
cency amidst  the  ordinary  course  of  human  transactions.  Il 
suffices  here  to  remark,  that  the  rites  introduced  by  James 
regarded  the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  private  communion, 
private  baptism,  confirmation  of  children,  and  the  observance 
of  Christmas  and  other  festivals.*  The  acts  establishing 
these  ceremonies  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
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Articles  of  Perth,  from  the  place  where  they  were  ratified  by 
the  assembly. 

A  conformity  of  discipline  and  worship  between  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  James's  aim,  he  never 
could  hope  to  establish,  but  by  first  procuring  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  authority  in  all  spiritual  causes ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  the  practice  as  well  as  principles  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  possessed 
the  power  of  pronouncing  excommunication  ;  and  that  sen- 
tence, besides  the  spiritual  consequences  supposed  to  follow 
from  it,  was  attended  with  immediate  effects  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature.  The  person  excommunicated  was  shunned 
by  every  one  as  profane  and  impious  ;  and  his  whole  estate, 
during  his  lifetime,  and  all  his  movables,  forever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Nor  were  the  previous  steps  requi- 
site before  pronouncing  this  sentence,  formal  or  regular,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  it.  Without  accuser,  without 
summons,  without  trial,  any  ecclesiastical  court,  however 
inferior,  sometimes  pretended,  in  a  summary  manner,  to 
denounce  excommunication,  for  any  cause,  and  against  any 
person,  even  though  he  lived  not  within  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction.*  And,  by  this  means,  the  whole  tyranny  of 
the  inquisition,  though  without  its  order,  was  introduced  into 
the  kingdom. 

Biit  the  clergy  were  not  content  with  the  unlimited  juris- 
diction which  they  exercised  in  ecclesiastical  matters :  they 
,  assumed  a  censorial  power  over  every  part  of  administration  ; 
and,  in  all  their  sermons,  and  even  prayers,  mingling  politics 
with  religion,  they  inculcated  the  most  seditious  and  most  tur- 
bulent principles.  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  went  so 
far,t  in  a  sermon,  as  to  pronounce  all  kings  the  devil's  chil- 
dren ;  he  gave  the  queen  of  England  the  appellation  of 
atheist ;  he  said,  that  the  treachery  of  the  king's  heart  was  now 
fully  discovered  ;  and  in  his  prayers  for  the  queen  he  used 
these  words  :  "  We  must  pray  for  her  for  the  fashion's  sake, 
but  we  have  no  cause :  she  will  never  do  us  any  good." 
.  When  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  he  refused  to  an- 
swer to  a  civil  court  for  any  thing  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
even  though  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  was  of  a 
civil  nature.  The  church  adopted  his  cause.  They  raised  a 
sedition  in  Edinburgh. J     The  king,  during  some  time,  was  in 

♦  Spotawood.  t  1696.  +  17th  Dec.  1596. 
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the  hands  of  the  enraged  populace  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
courage,  as  well  as  dexterity,  that  he  was  able  to  extricate 
himself*  A  few  days  after,  a  minister,  preaching  in  the 
principal  church  of  that  capital,  said,  that  the  king  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil ;  and  that,  one  devil  being  expelled,  seven 
worse  had  entered  in  his  place.t  To  which  he  added,  that  the 
subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand. 
Scarcely,  even  during  the  darkest  night  of  Papal  superstition, 
are  there  found  such  instances  of  priestly  encroachments,  as 
the  annals  of  Scotland  present  to  us  during  that  period. 

By  these  extravagant  stretches  of  power,  and  by  the  patient 
onduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to  lose  ground,  even 
efore  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  that  event  taken  place,  than  he  made  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  sensible  that  he  was  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  kingdom,  which  he  governed  with  great  authority. 
Though  formerly  he  would  have  thought  himself  happy  to 
have  made  a  fair  partition  with  them  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  he  was  now  resolved  to  exert  a  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  church  as  well  as  state,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
their  seditious  practices.  An  assembly  had  been  summoned 
at  Aberdeen  ;  |  but,  on  account  of  his  journey  to  London,  he 
prorogued  it  to  the  year  following.  Some  of  the  clergy,  dis- 
avowing his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  met  at  the  time  first 
appointed,  notwithstanding  his  prohibition.  He  threw  them 
into  prison.  Such  of  them  as  submitted,  and  acknowledged 
their  error,  were  pardoned.  The  rest  were  brought  to  their 
trial.  They  were  condemned  for  high  treason.  The  king 
gave  them  their  lives,  but  banished  them  the  kingdom.  Sij 
of  them  suffered  this  penalty.^ 

The  general  assembly  was  afterwards  induced  ||  to  acknowl- 
edge the  king's  authority  in  summoning  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  and  visitation  of  the  bishops 
Even  their  favorite  sentence  of  excommunication  was  declared 
Invalid,  unless  confirmed  by  the  ordinary.  The  king  recom- 
mended to  the  inferior  courts  the  memhers  whom  they  should 
elect  to  this  assembly ;  and  every  thing  was  conducted  in  it 
witli  little  appearance  of  choice  and  liberty.^ 

By  his  own  prerogative,  likewise,  which  he  seems  to  have 
stretched  on  this  occasion,  the  king  erected  a  court  of  high 

*  Spotswood.  t  Spotswood.  %  July,  leoi. 
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commission,*  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  established  in 
England.  The  bishops  and  a  few  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been 
summoned,  willingly  acknowledged  this  court;  and  it  pro- 
ceeded immediately  upon  business,  as  if  its  authority  had 
been  grounded  on  the  full  consent  of  the  whole  legislature. 

But  James  reserved  the  final  blow  for  the  time  when  he 
should  himself  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland.  He  proposed  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  assembled,  that  they  should  enact, 
that  "  whatever  his  majesty  should  determine  in  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  ministry,  should 
have  the  force  of  law."  t  What  number  should  be  deemed 
competent  was  not  determined  ;  and  their  nomination  was  left 
entirely  to  the  king :  so  that  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
this  bill  passed,  would  have  been  established  in  its  full  extent. 
Some  of  the  clergy  protested.  They  apprehended,  they  said, 
that  the  purity  of  their  church  would,  by  means  of  this  new 
authority,  be  polluted  with  all  the  rites  and  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  James,  dreading  clamor  and  opposition, 
dropped  the  bill,  which  had  already  passed  the  lords  of  articles  ; 
and  asserted,  that  the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown  con- 
tained more  power  than  was  recognized  by  it.  Some  time 
after,  he  called,  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  meeting  of  the  bishops 
and  thirty-six  of  the  most  eminent  clergy.  He  there  de- 
clared his  resolution^of  exerting  his  prerogative,  and  of  estab- 
lishing, by  his  own  authority,  tjie  few  ceremonies  which  he 
had  recommended  to  them.  They  entreated  him  rather  to 
summon  a  general  assembly,  and  to  gain  their  assent.  An 
assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November  ensuing. 

Yet  this  assembly,  which  met  after  the  king's  departure 
from  Scotland,  eluded  all  his  applications  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  subsequent  year,  that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  vote 
for  receiving  his  ceremonies.  And  through  every  step  in  this 
affair,  in  the  parliament  as  well  as  in  all  the  general  assem- 
blies, the  nation  betrayed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  all  these 
Innovations  ;  and  nothing  but  James's  importunity  and  author- 
ity had  extorted  a  seeming  consent,  which  was  belied  by  the 
inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Even  the  few 
over  whom  religious  prejudices  were  not  prevalent,  thought 
national  lienor  sacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes 
of  worship   practised  in  England.     And  every  prudent  man 

•  15th  Feb.  1610.  t  Spotswood.    Franklyn,  p.  29. 
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agreed  in  condemning  the  measures  of  the  king,  who,  by  an 
ill-timed  zeal  for  insignificant  ceremonies,  had  betrayed,  Ihouo-h 
in  an  opposite  manner,  equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  the 
persons  whom  he  treated  with  such  contempt.  It  was  judo-ed 
that,  had  not  these  dangerous  humors  been  irritated  by  opposi- 
tion ;  had  they  been  allowed  peaceably  to  evaporate ;  they 
would  at  last  have  subsided  within  the  limits  of  law  and  civil 
authority  ;  and  that,  as  all  fanatical  religions  naturally  circum- 
scribe to  very  narrow  bounds  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  no  sooner  is  their  first  fire  spent,  than  they  lose 
their  credit  over  the  people,  and  leave  them  under  the  natural 
and  beneficent  influence  of  their  civil  and  moral  obligations. 
At  the  same  time  that  James  shocked,  in  so  violent  a  man- 
ner, the  religious  principles  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  he  acted 
in  opposition  to  those  of  his  English.  He  had  observed,  in  hia 
progress  through  England,  that  a  Judaical  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Puritans,  was  every  day 
gaining  ground  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  people, 
under  color  of  religion,  were,  contrary  to  former  practice, 
debarred  such  sports  and  recreations  as  contributed  both  to 
their  health  and  their  amusement.*  Festivals,  which,  in  other 
nations  and  ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public  worship,  partly 
to  miith  and  society,  were  here  totally  appropriated  to  the 
oflnces  of  religion,  and  served  to  nourish  those  sullen  and 
gloomy  contemplations  to  which  the  people  were,  of  them- 
selves, so  unfortunately  subject.  The  king  imagined,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  infuse  cheerfulness  into  this  dark  spirit  of 
devotion.  He  issued  a  proclamation  to  allovv'and  encourage, 
after  divine  service,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exercises ; 
and,  by  his  authority,  he  endeavored  to  give  sanction  to  a 
practice  which  his  subjects  regarded  as  the  utmost  instance  of 
profaneness  and  impiety.t 

*  Kennet,  p.  T09. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  31.  To  show  how  rigid  the  English,  chiefly  the 
Puritans,  were  become  in  this  particular,  a  bUl  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons,  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  king,  for  the  more 
Btrii:.t  observance  of  the  Sunday,  -which  they  affected  to  call  the  Sab- 
bath. One  Shepherd  opposed  this  bill,  objected  to  the  appellation 
of  Sabbath  as  Puritanical,  defended  dancing  by  the  example  of  David, 
and  seems  even  to  have  justitied  sports  on  that  day.  For  this  pro- 
faneness he  was  expelled  the  house,  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  I'ym, 
Tlie  house  of  lords  opposed  so  far  this  Puritanical  spirit  of  the  com- 
mona,  that  they  proposed,  that  the  appellation  of  Sabbath  should  be 
changed  into  that  of  the  Lord's  day.  Journ.  15th,  16th,  Feb.  1620. 
28th  May,  1621.  In  Shepherd's  sentence,  his  offence  13  said  by  the 
house  to  be  great,  exorbitant,  unparalleled. 
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[1618.]  At  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  first 
confined  in  the  Tower,  his  violent  and  haughty  temper  had 
rendered  him  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England  ;  and  hig 
condemnation  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  public  odium  under 
which  he  labored.  During  the  thirteen  years'  imprisonment 
which  he  «ufFered,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  much 
changed  w.th  regard  to  him.  Men  had  leisure  to  reflect  on 
the  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  his  sentence  ;  they  pitied 
his  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  which  languished  in  the  rigors 
of  confinement ;  they  were  struck  with  the  extensive  genius 
of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidst  naval  and  military 
enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  even 
those  of  the  most  recluse  and  sedentary  lives ;  and  they 
admired  his  unbroken  magnanimity,  which,  at  his  age,  and 
under  his  circumstances,  could  engage  him  to  undertake  and 
execute  so  great  a  work  as  his  History  of  the  World.  To 
increase  these  favorable  dispositions,  on  which  he  built  the 
hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty,  he  spread  the  report  of  a  golden 
mine  which  he  h'&d  discovered  in  Guiana,  and  which  was  suffi 
cient,  according  to  his  representation,  not  only  to  enrich  all 
the  adventurers,  but  to  afford  immense  treasures  to  the  nation. 
The  king  gave  little  credit  to  these  mighty  promises;  both 
because  he  believed  that  no  such  mine  as  the  one  described 
was  any  where  in  nature,  and  because  he  considered  Raleigh 
as  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  whose  business  it  was,  by  any 
means,  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  to  reinstate  himself  in 
credit  and  authority.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already 
undergone  sufficient  punishment,  he  released  him  from  the 
Tower  ;  and  when  his  vaunts  of  the  golden  mine  had  induced 
multitudes  to  engage  with  him,  the  king  gave  them  permission 
to  try  the  adventure,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  conferred  on 
Raleigh  authority  over  his  fellow-adventurers.  Though 
strongly  solicited,  he  still  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  which 
seemeij  a  natural  consequence,  when  he  was  intrusted  with 
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power  and  command.  But  James  declared  himself  still  diffi- 
dent of  Raleigh's  intentions  ;  and  he  meant,  he  said,  to  reserve 
the  former  sentence,  as  a  check  upon  his  future  behavior. 

Raleigh  well  knew  that  it  was  far  from  the  king's  purpose 
to  invade  any  of  the  Spanish  settlements  :  he  therel'ore  firmly 
denied  that  Spain  had  planted  any  colonies  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  his  mine  lay.  When  Gondomar,  the  ambassador 
of  that  nation,  aUirmed  at  his  preparations,  carried  complaints 
to  the  king,  Raleigh  still  protested  the  innocence  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  James  assured  Gondomar,  that  he  dui-st  not  form 
any  hostile  attempt,  but  sho\ild  pay  with  his  head  for  so  auda- 
cious an  enterprise.  The  minister,  however,  concluding  that 
twelve  armed  vessels  were  not  fitted  out  without  some  purpose 
of  invasion,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
"ivho  immediately  gave  orders  for  arming  and  fortifying  all 
their  settlements,  particularly  those  along  the  coast  of  Guiana. 
When  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  discovered  so  many  new  worlds,  they  were 
resolved  to  show  themselves  superior  to  the  barbarous  heathens 
whom  they  invaded,  not  only  in  arts  and  arms,  but  also  in  the 
justice  of  the  quarrel :  they  applied  to  Alexander  VI.,  who 
then  filled  the  papal  chair ;  and  he  generously  bestowed  on 
the  Spaniards  the  whole  western,  and  on  the  Portuguese  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  globe.  The  more  scrupulous  Prot- 
estants, who  acknowledged  not  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  established  the  first  discovery  as  the  foundation  of 
their  title  ;  and  if  a  pirate  or  sea  adventurer  of  their  nation 
had  but  erected  a  stick  or  a  stone  on  the  coast,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  taking  possession,  they  concluded  the  whole  continent 
to  belong  to  them,  and  thought  themselves  entitled  to  expel  or 
exterminate,  as  usurpers,  the  ancient  possessors  and  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  this  mannerthat  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  twenty-three 
years  before,  had  acquired  to  the  crown  of  England  a  claim 
to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a  region  as  large  as  the  half  of 
Europe  ;  and  though  he  had  immediately  left  the  coast,  yet  he 
pretended  that  the  English  title  to  the  whole  remained  certain 
and  indefeasible.  But  it  had  happened  in  the  mean  time,  that 
the  Spaniards,  not  knowing,  or  not  acknowledging,  this  imagin- 
ary claim,  had  taken  possession  of  a  part  of  Guiana,  had  formed 
a  settlement  on  the  River  Oronooko,  had  built  a  little  town  called 
St.  Thomas,  and  were  there  working  some  mines  of  small  value- 
To  this  place  Raleigh  directly  bent  his  course  ;  and,  remain- 
ing himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  five  of  the  largest 
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ships,  he  sent  up  the  rest  to  St.  Thomas,  under  the  command 
of  his  son,  and  of  Captain  Keymis,  a  person  entirely  devoted 
to  him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  expected  this  invasion,  fired 
on  the  EngHsh  at  their  landing,  were  repulsed,  and  pursued 
into  the  town.  Young  Raleigh,  to  encourage  his  men,  called 
out,  "  That  this  was  the  true  mine,  and  none  but  fools  looked 
for  any  other;"  and,  advancing  upon  the  Spaniards,  received 
a  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  TJnis  dismayed  not 
.  Keymis  and  the  others.  They  carried  on  the  attack  ;  got  pos- 
session of  the  town,  which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes 
and 'found  not  in  it  any  thing  of  value. 

Raleigh  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  mine 
which  he  had  engaged  so  many  people  to  go  in  quest  of :  it 
was  Keymis,  he  said,  who  had  formerly  discovered  it,  and  had 
bi'ought  him  that  lump  of  ore,  which  promised  such  immense 
treasures.  Yet  Keymis,  who  owned  that  he  was  within  two 
hours'  march  of  the  place,  refused,  on  the  most  absurd  pre- 
tences, to  take  any  effectual  step  towards  finding  it ;  and  he 
returned  immediately  to  Raleigh,  with  the  melancholy  news 
of  his  son's  death,  and  the  ill  success  of  the  enterprise.  Sen 
sible  to  reproach,  and  dreading  punishment  for  his  behavior, 
Keymis,  in  despair,  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  Raleigh ;  that  he  never  had  known  of  any  such 
mine  as  he  pretended  to  go  in  search  of;  that  his  intention 
had  ever  been  to  plunder  St.  Thomas  ;  and  having  encouraged 
his  company  by  the  spoils  of  that  place,  to  have  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  invasion  of  the  other  Spanish  settlements ;  that 
he  expected  to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes  by  such  daring  enter- 
prises ;  and  that  he  trusted  to  the  money  he  should  acquire, 
for  making  his  peace  with  England  ;  or,  if  that  view  failed 
him,  that  he  purposed  to  retire  into  some  other  country,  where 
his  riches  would  secure  his  retreat. 

The  small  acquisitions  gained  by  the  sack  of  St.  Thomas 
discouraged  Raleigh's  companions  from  entering  into  these 
views ;  though  there  were  many  circumslances  in  the  treaty 
and  late  transactions  between  the  nations,  which  might  invite 
them  to  engage  in  such  a  piratical  war  against  the  Spaniards. 

When  England  made  peace  with  Spain,  the  example  of 
Henry  IV.  was  imitated,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  finding 
a  difiiculty  in  adjusting  all  questions  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
>rade,   had   agreed   to   pass  over  that  article   in  total   silence 
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The  Spaniards,  having  all  along  published  severe  edicts 
against  the  intercourse  of  any  European  nation  with  their  colo- 
nies, interpreted  this  silence  in  their  own  fovor,  and  considered 
it  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  England  in  the  established  laws  of 
Spain.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  thjt,  as  they 
had  never  been  excluded  by  any  treaty  from  commerce  with 
any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  it  was  still  as  law- 
ful for  them  to  trade  with  his  settlements  in  either  Indies,  as 
vv'ith  his  European  territories.  In  consequence  of  this  ambi- 
guity, many  adventurers  from  England  sailed  to  the  Spanish 
Indies,  and  met  with  severe  punishment  when  caught ;  as  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  stole,  and  when  superior  in  power, 
forced  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  and  resisted,  nay,  some- 
times plundered,  the  Spanish  governors.  Violences  of  this 
nature,  which  had  been  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both 
sides,  it  was  agreed  to  bury  in  total  oblivion ;  because  of  the 
difficulty  which  was  found  in  remedying  them  upon  any  fixed 
principles. 

But  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  between  private 
adventurers  in  single  ships,  and  a  fleet  acting  under  a  royal 
commission,  Raleigh's  companions  thought  it  safest  to  return 
immediately  to  England,  and  carry  him  along  with  them  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  It  appears  that  he  employed  many 
artifices,  first  to  engage  them  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements, 
and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  into  France  :  but,  all 
these  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers, 
before  the  privy  council.  The  council,  upon  inquiry,  found 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  the  former  suspicions,  with 
regard  to  Raleigh's  intentions,  had  been  well  grounded  ;  that 
he  had  abused  the  king  in  the  representations  which  he  had 
made  of  his  projected  adventure  ;  that,  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  had  acted  in  an  offensive  and  hostile  manner  against 
his  majesty's  allies  ;  and  that  he  had  wilfully  burned  and 
destroyed  a  town  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  might 
have  been  tried  either  by  common  law,  for  this  act  of  violence 
and  piracy  ;  or  by  martial  law,  for  breach  of  orders  :  but  it 
was  an  estaljlished  principle,  among  lawyers,*  that,  as  he  lay 
under  an  actual  attainder  for  high  treason,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime.     To  satisfy,  there- 

•  See  this  matter  discussed  In  Bacon's  Letters,  published  by  Dr 
Birch,  p.  181. 
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fore,  the  court  of  Spain,  which  raised  the  loudest  complainff 
against  him,  the  king  made  use  of  that  power  which  he  had 
purposely  reserved  in  his  own  hands,  and  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  execution  upon  his  former  sentence.* 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  collected  all  his  courage  : 
an  1  though  he  had  formerly  made  use.of  many  mean  artifices, 
such  as  feigning  madness,  sickness,  and  a  variety  of  diseases, 
in  order  to  protract  his  examination,  and  procure  his  escape, 
he  now  resolved  to  act  his  part  with  bravery  and  resolution. 
"  'Tis  a  sharp  remedy,"  he  said,  "  but  a  sure  one  for  all  ills," 
when  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe  by  which  he  was  to  be 
beheaded.t  His  harangue  to  the  people  was  calm  and  elo- 
quent ;  and  he  endeavored  to  revenge  himself,  and  to  load  his 
energies  with  the  public  hatred,  by  strong  asseverations  of 
facts,  which,  to  say  the  least,  may  be  esteemed  very  doubtful.| 
With  the  utmost  indiiference  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
and  received  the  fatal  blow ;  and  in  his  death  there  appeared 
the  same  great,  but  ill-regulated  mind,  which,  during  his  life, 
had  displayed  itself  in  all  his  conduct  and  behavior. 

No  measure  of  James's  reign  was  attended  with  more  public 
dissatisfaction  than  the  punishment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
To  execute  a  sentence  which  was  originally  so  hard,  which 
had  been  so  long  suspended,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
tacitly  pardoned,  by  conferring  on  him  a  new  trust  and  com- 
mission, was  deemed  an  instance  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  To 
sacrifice  to  a  concealed  enemy  of  England  the  life  of  the 
only  man  in  the  nation  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  valor 
and  military  experience,  was  regarded  as  meanness  and 
indiscretion  ;  and  the  intimate  connections  which  the  king  was 
now  entering  into  with  Spain,  being  universally  distasteful, 
rendered  this  proof  of  his  complaisance  still  more  invidious 
and  unpopular. 

James  had  entertained  an  opinion,  which  was  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors, that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  great  king  was 
unworthy  of  a  prince  of  Wales;  and  he  never  would  allow 
any  princess,  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain,  to  be  men- 

»  See  note  BBB,  at  the  end  of  the  voliune. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  32. 

X  He  assorted,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  nowise  con- 
tributed to  Essex's  death  :  but  the  last  letter  in  Murden's  Collection 
contains  the  strongest  prool  of  the  contrary. 
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lioned  as  a  match  for  his  son.*  ,This  instance  of  piide,  which 
really  implies  meanness,  as  if  he  could  receive  honor  from 
any  alliance,  was  so  well  known,  that  Spain  had  founded  on 
it  the  hopes  of  governing,  in  the  most  important  transactions, 
this  monarch,  so  little  celebrated  for  politics  or  prudence. 
During  the  life  of  Henry,  the  king  of  Spain  had  dropped  some 
hints  of  bestowing  on  that  prince  his  eldest  daughter,  whom 
he  afterwards  disposed  of  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of 
France,  Lewis  XIII.  At  that  time,  the  views  of  the  Spaniards 
were  to  engage  James  into  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
succession  of  Cleves,  which  was  disputed  between  the  Prot- 
estant and  Popish  line  ;  t  but  the  bait  did  not  then  take  ;  and 
James,  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  marched^  four  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  who  joined  these  two 
powers,  and  put  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  palatine 
of  Newbourg  in  possession  of  that  duchy. 

Gondomar  was  at  this  time  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
England  ;  a  man  whose  flattery  was  the  more  artful,  because 
covered  with  the  appearance  of  frankness  and  sincerity  ;  whose 
politics  were  the  more  dangerous,  because  disguised  under  the 
mask  of  mirth  and  pleasantry.  He  now  made  offer  of  the 
second  daughter  of  Spain  to  Prince  Charles;  and,  that  he 
might  render  the  temptation  irresistible  to  the  necessitous 
monarch,  he  gave  hopes  of  an  immense  fortune,  which  should 
attend  the  princess.  The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined 
to  contract  no  alliance  with  a  heretic,§  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  James,  which  they  artfully  protracted ;  and,  amidst 
every  disappointment,  they  still  sedoubled  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. ||  The  transactions  in  Germany,  so  important  to  the 
Austrian  greatness,  became  every  day  a  new  motive  for  this 
duplicity  of  conduct. 

In  that  great  revolution  of  manners  which  happened  during 
the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  only  nations 
who  had  the  honorable,  though  often  melancholy  advantage, 
of  making  an  effort  for  their  expiring  privileges,  were  such 
as,  together  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  were  animated 
with  a  zeal  for  religious  parties  and  opinions.  Besides  the 
irresistible  force  of  standing  armies,  the  European  princes 
Dosscssed  this  advantage,  that  they  were  descended  from  the 

•  Kt-nnet,  p.  703,  748  t  Eushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

J  1610.  §  •L'*  Bodcrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

Ij  Franklyn,  p.  71. 
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ancient  royal  families;  that  tl^y  continued  the  sanle  appella- 
tions of  magistrates,  the  same  appearance  of  civil  government, 
and  restraining  themselves  by  all  the  forms  of  legal  adminis- 
tration,  could  insensibly  impose  the  yoke  on  their  unguarded 
subjects.  Even  the  German  nations,  who  formerly  broke  the 
Roman  chams,  and  restored  liberty  to  mankind,  now  lost  their 
own  liberty,  and  saw  with  grief  the  absolute  authority  of  their 
prinoes  firmly  established  among  them.  In  their  circum- 
stances, nothing  but  a  pious  zeal,  which  disregards  all  motives 
of  human  prudence,  could  have  made  them  entertain  hopes 
of  preserving  any  longer  those  privileges  which  their  ancestors, 
through  so  many  ages,  had  transmitted  to  them. 

As  the  house  of  Austria,  throughout  all  her  extensive 
dominions,  had  ever  made  religion  the  pretence  for  her  usur- 
pations, she  now  met  with  resistance  from  a  like  principle  ; 
and  the  Catholic  religion,  as  usual,  had  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  monarchy  ;  The  Protestant,  on  that  of  liberty.  The 
states  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms  against  the  emperor 
Matthias,  continued  their  revolt  against  his  successor,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  claimed  the  observance  of  all  the  edicts  enacted  in 
favor  of  the  new  religion,  together  with  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  laws  and  constitution.  The  neighboring  principalities, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Austria,  even  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  took  part  in  the  quarrel  ;  and  throughout  all  these 
populous  and  martial  provinces,  the  spirit  of  discord  and  civil 
war  had  universally  ditfused  itself* 

[1619.]  Ferdinand  II.,  who  possessed  more  vigor  and  great- 
er abilities,  though  not  more  lenity  and  moderation,  than  are 
usual  with  the  Austrian  princes,  strongly  armed  himself  for 
the  recovery  of  his  authority  ;  and  besides  employing  the 
assistance  of  his  subjects,  who  professed  the  ancient  religion, 
ne  engagcd^on  his  side  a  powerful  alliance  of  the  neighbormg 
potentates.  All  the  Catholic  prtnces  of  the  empire  had  em- 
braced his  defence  ;  even  Saxony,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Protestant :  Poland  had  declared  itself  in  his  favor  ;  t  and, 
above  all,  the  Spanish  monarch,  deeming  his  cwn  interest 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  younger  branch  of  his 
family,  prepared  powerful  succors  from  Italy,  and  from  the 
Low  Countries  ;  and  he  also  advanced  large  sums  for  tha 
support  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  states  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  these  mighty  prepara 

•  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8.  t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  14. 
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tions,  began  also  to  solicit  foreign  assistance ;  and,  too-ether 
with  that  support  which  they  obtained  from  the  evangelical 
union  in  Germany,  they  endeavored  to  establish  conne^ctions 
with  greater  princes.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  Frederic 
elector  palatine.  They  considered  that,  besides  commandino^ 
no  despicable  force  of  his  own,  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  nephew  to  Prince  Maurice,  whose  authority 
was  become  almost  absolute  in  the  United  Provinces.  They 
hoped  that  these  princes,  moved  by  the  connections  of  blood, 
as  well  as  by  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  would  interest 
themselves  in  all  the  fortunes  of  Frederic,  and  would  promote 
his  greatness.  They  therefore  made  him  a  tender  of  their 
crown,  which  they  considered  as  elective ;  and  the  young 
palatine,  stimulated  by  ambition,  without  consulting  either 
James  *  or  Maurice,  whose  opposition  he  foresaw,  immediately 
accepted  the  offer,  and  marched  all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in 
support  of  his  new  subjects. 

The  news  of  these  events  no  sooner  reached  England,  than 
the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  quarrel. 
Scarcely  was  the  ardor  greater,  with  which  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  in  former  ages,  flew  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  dominion  of  infidels.  The  nation  was  as  yet  sincerely 
attached  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs,  and  they  considered 
their  connection  with  the  palatine,  who  had  married  a  daughter 
of  England,  as  very  close  and  intimate  ;  and  when  they  heard 
of  Catholics  carrying  on  wars  and  persecutions  against  Protes- 
tants, they  thought  their  own  interest  deeply  concerned,  and 
regarded  their  neutrality  as  a  base  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
God,  and  of  his  holy  religion.  In  such  a  quarrel  they  woulc 
gladly  have  marched  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe,  havi 
plunged  themselves  into  a  chaos  of  German  politics,  and  hav» 
expended  all  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  by  mair 
taining  a  contest  with  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  at  the  very 
time  and  in  the  very  place  in  which  it  was  the  most  potent,  and 
almost  irresistible. 

But  James,  besides  that  his  temper  was  too  little  er\.rpris- 
ing  for  such  vast  undertakings,  was  restrained  hj  another 
motive,  which  had  a  mighty  influence  over  him  :  h»j  refused 
to  patronize  the  revolt  of  subjects  against  theii  sovereign 
From  the  very  first,  he  denied  to  his  son-in-law  the  title  of 
king  of  Bohemia ;  t  he   forbade  him   to  be  prayed  for  in  the 

•  Franklyn,  p.  4'.i.  t  Runhwotth,  vol,  i.  p.  12,  13. 
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churches  under  that  appellation  ;  and  though  he  owned,  that 
he  had  nowise  examined  the  pretensions,  privileges,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  revolted  states,*  so  exalted  was  his  idea  of 
the  rights  of  kings,  that  he  concluded  subjects  must  ever  be 
in  the  wrong,  when  they  stood  in  opposition  to  those  who  had 
acquired  or  assumed  that  majestic  title.  Thus,  even  in 
measures  founded  on  true  politics,  James  intermixed  so  many- 
narrow  prejudices,  as  diminished  his  authority,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  imputation  of  weakness  and  of  error. 

[1620.]  Meanwhile  affairs  every  where  hastened  to  a  crisis. 
Ferdinand  levied  a  great  force,  under  the  command  of  the 
duk«  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of  Bucquoy,  and  advanced 
upon  his  enemy  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Low  Countries,  Spinola 
collected  a  veteran  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  When 
Edmonds,  the  king's  resident  at  Brussels,  made  remonstrances 
to  the  archduke  Albert,  he  was  answered,  that  the  orders  for 
this  armament  had  been  transmitted  to  Spinola  from  Madrid, 
and  that  he  alone  knew  the  secret  destination  of  it.  Spinola 
again  told  the  minister  that  his  orders  were  still  sealed ;  but,  if 
Edmonds  would  accompany  him  in  his  march  to  Coblentz,  he 
would  there  open  them,  and  give  him  full  satisfaction.t  It  was 
more  easy  to  see  his  intentions,  than  to  prevent  their  success. 
Almost  at  one  time  it  was  known  in  England,  that  Frederic, 
being  defeated  in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Prague,  had 
fled  with  his  family  into  Holland,  and  that  Spinola  had  invaded 
the  Palatinate,  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  except  from 
some  princes  of  the  union,  and  from  one  English  regiment  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Sir  Horace  Vere,f  had,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  that  principality. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  against  the 
king's  neutrality  and  inactive  disposition.  The  happiness  and 
tranquillity  of  their  own  country  became  distasteful  to  the 
English,  when  they  reflected  on  the  grievances  and  distresses 
of  their  Protestant  brethren  in  Germany.  They  considered 
not,  that  their  interposition  in  the  wars  of  the  continent, 
though  agreeable  to  religious  zeal,  could  not,  at  that  time,  be 
justified  by  any  sound  maxims  ftf  politics  ;  that,  however  exor- 
bitant the  Austrian  greatness,  the  danger  was  still  too  distant  to 


*  Franldyn,  p.  48. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  44.     Rushworth,  vol.  1.  p.  14. 

X  Fraiililyn,  p.  42,  43.    Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  15.    Kennet,  p.  723. 
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i^ve  any  just  alarm  to  England ;  that  migjity  resistance  would 
yet  be  made  by  so  many  potemt  and  warlike  princes  and 
states  in  Germany,  ere  they  would,  yield  their  neck  to  the" 
yoke  ;  that  France,  now  engaged  to  contract  a  double  alliance 
with  the  Austrian  family,  must  jiecessarily  be  soon  roused 
from  her  lethargy,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  so  hated  a  rival ; 
that,  in  the  furdier  advance  of  conquests,  even  the  interests 
of  the  two  branches  of  that  ambitious  family  must  interfere, 
and  beget  mutual  jealousy  and  opposition ;  that  £|.  land  war^ 
carried  on  at,  such  a  distance,  would  .waste  the  blood,  and 
treasure  of  the  English  nation,,  without  any  hopes  of  success ; 
that  a  sea  wai^,  indeed,  might  be  both  safe  and  successful 
against  Spain,  but  would  not  affect  the  enemy  jn  such  vital 
parts  as  to  make  them  stop  their  career  of  success  in  Ger- 
many ,^and  abandon  all  their  acquisitions^;  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  recovering  the  Palatinate  being  at  present  desperate, 
the  affair  was  reduced  tg  this^  simple  question,  whether  peac^ 
and  commerce  with  Speun,  or  the  uncertain  hopes  of  plunder 
and  of  conquest  in  the  Indies,  were  preferable?  a  question 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign,,had  already  been 
decided,  and   perhaps  \yith  reason,  in  favor  of  the   former 


James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  measures  by  such 
plausible  argutnents  ;  but  these,  though  the  chief,  seem  not 
to  have  been  the  sole  motives  which  swayed  hinu  lie  had 
entertained  the  notion,  that,  as  his  own  justice  and  moderation 
had  shone  out  so  conspicuously  throughout  all  these  transac- 
tions, the  whole  house  of  Austria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  Engkijad,  would  willingly,  froni  mere  respect  to 
his  virtue,  submit  themselves  to  so  equitable  an  arbitration. 
He  flattered  himself  that,  after  he  had  formed  an  iritimate 
connection  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  means  of  his  son's 
marriage,  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured 
from  the  motive  alone  of  friendship  and  personal  attaChmejit, 
He  perceived  not,  that  his  unactive  virtue,  the  more  it.  was 
extolled,  the  greater  disregard  was  it  exposed  to,  He  was 
not  seusibler  that  the  Spanish  match  was  itself  attended  with 
such  difficulties,  that  all  Jms  art  of  negotiation  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  surmount  them  ;  much  less,  that  this  match  could 
in  good  policy  be  depended  on,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
such  extraordinary  advantages.  His  unwarlike  disposition, 
increased  by  age,  rivetted  him  still  faster  in  his  errors,  and 
determined  him  to  seek 'the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law,  by 
VOL.  IT.  89  H 
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remonstiances  and  tenja-ea^jesj  kty  -ftigumeHts  asA/^H^^flS^es, 
rather  than  by  blood  aiBdt.viqitense.  And  thSrsame  d^ectof 
courage  whicteheH  him  in  awe  of  foreign  na4(^%:m^e  hira 
likewtee  afraid  of  shockingHthft]3rejjjdafte?rof  ;his  o»fn-si}^e^, 
and  kept  him  from  openly-avowing  the  measures  wMohfiJip 
wa9  determined  to  parsvie.  QrvP'Ni&psrfeSi- hoped  tpi  tuiti 
these  pifejiudieeg  toaccountrsndr^^tbeiiijjaeans,  'engage  liis 
people  to  furnish  him  with  suppMes,  ^fwhiplfc  their. euc^saye 
frugality  had  hitherto  made  them^  so,  sp^ingTa^d 'Reserved.*  ' 

He  first  tried  the  expediegit  of  ^ajhe^feiVglfiSG^,  wfree^ifl, 
from  individuals  ;  pretending  ;tbe  Urgency «f; the  case,;5Khieh 
would  not  admit  of  leisure  for  any  other  meeisure :  ^bHtjtl^ 
jealousy  of  liberty  was  now  roused,  aad  the  Hation.regarded 
these -pretended  benevolences  as  teal  extortians,  eoirtrfl«yi|) 
law, and  dangerous  to  freedom, howevierauthofizigd  byancijislt 
precedent.  A  parliameat  was  found  f.to  Jbe  ithe  «)ftly  resgaree 
which  could  furnish  any  large  supplies  3  «is»d  ;Wrifs., were 
accordirigly  issued  for  summoning  that  great  eO»noil  of  the 
nation.t     '    -  •  ,.:,,,..,  r,i^p, 

[1621.]  ; .  In  this  parliament  there  appeared^  at  firstjai^h^ 
but  duty  and-  submission  on  the  pfsfft  of  the  cominons!;ffbiad 
they  seemed  determined  to  isac^ifiee  every  thing,  ift.  otde?  80 
maintain  a  good  correspondence  with  their  prince.-  They 
would  ailow  no  mention  to  be  madje  of  (he  s.ew  tfustoras  or 
impositions,  which  bad  been  so  eagerly  4ispjjted4n  the  formdr 
parliament ;  t  the  imprisonment  of  tto  members  of  that  par- 
liament was  here  by  some  complained  of  5  bat,  by  the- author- 
ity of  the  graver  and  more  prudent  part -of  the.ihpusei,  tiat 
grievance  was  buried  in  oblivion  ;§  and,  being  infiMfmrads  that 
the  king  had' remitted  several  considerable  sums  to  thetpal4.- 
tine,  the  commons,  without  a  negative,  voted  hin*;  two  ^- 
sidies ;  H  and  that  too  at  the  very  beginniiig  of  the  s^siftft, 
cahtrary  to  the  maxims  frequently>adjB|f(ie4'|^the»rp3!ft^eces- 
Bors. .  -  "i    I  ■•->  „■.■,,,,/••    .,p..    }.,^,  ,. 

Afterwards  they  proceeded,  but  in  a  very  temper-ate  man- 
ner, to  the  examiiHition  of  griewito^s^fe.  -They  ibuodl,  that 
fis^tents  h|i|i  been  granted  to  Sir  Giles  jtfidmpeifeiA^'lad  Sir 
. 'rariois  Michel,  for  licensing  inns  and  alefiousfe^f't^atgieat 

. ,  .  —  »  Kanklyn,  p.  47.  .  Rushwiortb,  vol.  i.  p.  SJ,., 
•  ,  .  t  Spe.»ote  ceo,  at  th.&ei%4j!of  tlj^-Sioijame.;  ., 
,,,   ...  .,1  Joum.  6th.  Dec.  1621.   ,      ,         .  ,        ' 

:.,     l,|Jouin..iath,  IjSthFeT}.  1620. 
i  Joum.  18th  Peb.  1620. 
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Sums  of  money  had  been  Ktactedi  under  pretext  of  these 
licenses ;  and  that  sach  innkeepers  as  presumed  to  continue 
their  business  without  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the  patentees, 
had  been  severely  punished  by  fine^  imprisonment,  and  vexa- 
tious prosecutions.    * » 

The  same  persons  had  also  procured  a  patent^  which  they 
shared  with  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  brt)ther  to  Buckingham,  for 
the  sole  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread  and  lace,  and  had 
obtained  very  extraordinary  powers  for  preventing  any  rival- 
ship  in  these  manufactures  :  they  were  armed  with  authority 
to  search  for  all  goods  which  might  interfere  witli  their  patent ; 
and  even  to  punish,  at  their  bwfi  will  and  discretion,  the  makers, 
ii^pe^ts,'  and  veftdfers  of  such  commodities.  Many  had 
grevOUSly  suffered  by  this  exorbitant  jurisdiction  ;  and  the 
lac  which  had  been  manufactured  by  the  patentees  was  uni- 
v^rsadly  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  composed  more  of 
copper  than  «f 'the  precious  metals. 

These  grievances  the  commons  represelrted  to  the  king ; 
and  they  met  with  a  very  gracious  and  very  cordial  reception. 
He  seemed  even  thankftil  for -the  information  given  him  5  and 
declared  himself  ashamed  that  such  abuses,  unknowingly  to 
him,  had  crept  into  his  administration.  "  I  assure  you,"  said 
he,  "  had  I  before  heard  these  things  complained  ofj  I  would 
have  done  the  office  of  a  just  king,  and  out  of  parliament 
have  punished  them,  as  severely,  and  peradventure  more,  than 
you  now  intend  to  do."  *  A  sentence  was  passed  for  the 
punishment  of  Michel  and  Mompesson.t  It  was  executed  on 
the  former.  The  latter  broke  prison,  and  escaped.  Villiers 
was  at  that  time  sent  purposely  on  a  foreign  employm.ent ;  and 
his  guilt,-  being  less  enormous,  or  less  apparent,  than  that  of 
the  ofers,  he  was  the  more  easily  protected  by  the  credit  of 
his  brother  Buckingham.|: 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  commons  carried  .their 
scrutiny,  and  still  with  a  respectful  hand,  into  other  abuses  of 

•  Jranklyn,  p.  SI.    Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  ^f.  , 

t  Sranfclya,.p.  52.  Rushworth,  vol.  i,  p.  27. 
"  i  Yelvertpn,  the  attorney-general,  was  accused  by  the  commons 
fordraTi^g  the  lifeteJits  for  these  monopoMs,'  and  for  SiijijMrting  them. 
He  "apologized  tor  himself,  that  he  was  forced-by  Buckingham;  and 
that  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  king's  pleasure.  The  lords  were  so 
offended  at  these  ai-ticles  of  def«noo,  though  necessary  to  theattorney- 
eeneral  that  they  fined  him  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  king,  fivo 
thousand  to  the  duke.  The  fines,  however,  were  afterwards  remitted. 
Franklyn,  p.  65.    Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  81,  32,  etc. 
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importance.  Thegi-eat  seal  was  at  that  time  m  the  Taands  of 
the  celebrated  Bacon,  created  Viscount  St.  rAlhans  ;  a  man 
universally  admired  for  tha  greatness,  of  his  genius,  and  be- 
loved ,  for  „the  courteousness  and  humanity  of  his  behavior. 
He  was  the  great  ornament  of  his  age^nS  nation  ;  and  nought 
was  wanting,  to  xpnden  him  thei  ornament  of  .hunaan  nature 
itself,  but  that,  strength  of  mind  which -might  check  his  intem- 
perate desire  of  preferment,  that -could  >add  nothing  to  his  dig- 
nity,  and  might  restrain  his  profuse  inclination  to  expense,  that 
could  he  requisite  neither  for  his  honor  nor  enteftaitinipnt. 
His  want  of  economy,  and  his  indulgence  to  servants,  Ijad 
involved  him  in  necessities  ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  his  prodi- 
gality, he  had  been  tempted  to  take  bribes,  by  the"  title  of 
presents,  and  that  in  a  very  open  manner,  from  suitors  ip 
chancery.  It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual 'for  foroier  chan- 
cellors, to  take  presents  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  Bacpn,^  who 
followed  the  same  dangerous  practice,  ha^  still,  in  the  seat,of 
iustic6,..preserved  the  integrity  of  a  judge,  and  had  ^ven  just 
decrees  figainst  those  very  persons  frojn  whom  he  had  yeeeived 
the  wages  of  iniquity.  Complaints  rose  the  louder  on  that 
account,  and  at  last  reached  the  house  of  commons,  who  sent 
up  an  inapeachment  against  him  to  the  peers.  The  chancellor, 
consci6us-  of  guilt,  deprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  judges, 
and- endeavored,  by  a  general  avowal,  to  escape  the  confusion 
of  a  stricter  inquiry.  The  lords  insisted  on  a  particular  con- 
fession of  all  his  corruptions.  He  acknowledged  twenty-eight 
articles  ;  and  was  sentenced  _  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  imprisonej^  in  the  Tower  daring  the  king*Si 
pleasure,  to  be  forever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  em- 
ployment, and  never  again  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  come  within 
the  Verge  of  the  court.    ,  ,.j 

This  dreadful  sentence,  dreadful  to  a  man  of  nice  sensibility 
to  honor,  he  survived  five  years ;  and  being  released  in  a  little 
time  from  the  Tower,,  his  genius,  yet  unbroken,  supported 
itself  arnidst  involved  circumstances  .and  a  depressed  spirit, 
and  shone  out  in  literary  productions  ^hich  have  made  his 
guilt  or  weaknesses  be  forgotten  or!  overlooko3jby;^stferity. 
In  consideration  of  his  great  merit,  the  king  r^jfte'OJS  fine, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  hia- sentence,  conferred- on 
him  a  krge  peiision  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds ia 
year,  Und  employed  every  expedient  to  alleviate  the  weigM 
of  his  age  and  misfortunes.  And  that  great  philpsppjjer  j& 
last  acknovifledgad  with  regret,  that-he  had  too  long  neglected 
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the  true  ambition  of  a  fine  genius  ;  and  by  plunging  into  busi- 
ness and  affairs.  Which  requii® much  less  capacity,  butgreiite* 
firmness  of  mind,  than  the  pursuits  of  learning,  had  exposed 
himself  to  such  giievous  calamities.* 

The  commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that  they  were  the 
great  patrons  of  the  people,  and'  that  the  redress  of  all  griev- 
ances must  proceed  from  them;  abd  to  this  principle  they 
were  chiefly  beholden  for  the  regard  and  consideration  of  the 
public.  In  the  execution  of  this  office,  they  now  kept  their 
ears  open  to  complaints  of  every  kind ;  and  they  carried  their 
researches  into  many  grievances  whichj  though  of  no  great 
importance,  could  not  be  touched  on  without  sensibly  affectiJig 
tlie  king  ecnd  his  ministers.  The  prerogative  seemed' every 
moment  to  be  invaded  ;  the  king's  authority,  in  every  article, 
was  disputed ;  and  James,  who  Was  willing  to  correct  the 
abtises  of  his  power,  would  not  submit  to  have  his  power 
itself  questioned  and  denied.  After  the  house,  therefore,  ^lad 
sitten  near  six  months,  and  had  as  yet  brought  no  considerable 
business  to  a  full  conclusion,  the  king  resolved,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  advanced  season,  to  interrupt  their  proceedings ; 
and  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  determined,  in  a  little 
time,  to  adjourn  them  till  next  winter.  The  commons  made 
application  to  the  lords,  and  desired  them  to  join  in  a  petition 
for  delaying  the  adjournment;  which  was  refused  by  the 
upper  house.  The  king  regarded  this  project  of  a  joint  peti- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  force  hinr  from  his  measures :  he  thanked 
the  peers  for  their  refusal  to  concur  in  it,;  and  told  them,  that, 
if  it  were  their  desire,  he  would  delay  the  adjournmentj  but 
would  not  so  far  comply  with  the  request  of  the  lower  house.t 
And  thus,  in  these  great  national  affairs,  the  same  peevishness, 
which,  in  private  altercations,  often'  raises  a  quarrel  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  produced  a  mutual' coldness  and  disgust 
between  the  king  and  the  commons. 

During  the  reCess  of  parliament,.;the  king  used  every  meas- 
ure to  render  himself  popular  With  the  nation,  and  "to  appease 
the  nsjng  ill  humor  of  their  representatives.  He  had  volun- 
tarily offered  the  parliament  tb  circumscribe  hi^  o\irti  prerog- 
ative, and  to  ahrogate,  for  the  future,  liis  power  of  granting 

•  It  is  thought,  that  appeals-  from-ohaneery  to  the  house  of  peers 
first  oame  mto  practice  iwhUe  ^a^ou  held  the  great  seal.  Appeals, 
undei.  the  form  of  turits-  of  error,  had  long  before  l^in  against  thi 
tourts  of, law.    Blackstone's  Commentanes,  vol.  iii.  p.  454., 

t  Eushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  ,    , 

39* 
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monopolies;  He  now  reiBailed  taUntJ^e:  patents  lofi  fliat-^fciii^ 
and  redreSSedevery  articte  of  grievanee^/to  thB(> number  ©i 
thirty-sevenv  which  had > ever  beesa  complaiDed  ofeinrthe!  house 
of  conlttions.*  But  he  gssmesd  not  the  aendtsvhichhe  proposed. 
The<disgust  which  had  appearedf  at  paating,  could , not:  so  sud- 
denly be  dispelled.  Hff  had  likewise  been  so  inapnudBi^as  to 
cOHltnit  to  prison  Sir  Edwin- -Samflys^f  wlthaut  ai^i  known 
cause,  besides  his  activityand  vigor  in  ilisofaargiBgihJs  duty  as 
member  of  pafliaraent.  And,  above  aH,i(toB  lranBactibns:,iB 
Germany  were  sufficient,  when  joined  to  tha  king's (XsaiitieaiSr 
negotiatiorisi  and  delays,  to  inflame  that  jealousy:  «if;hooor.Taad 
religion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  natioa-t  ■'Eh|a-«uijar 
mer,  the  ban  of  thff  empire  had  been  published  jag^ust  ^ 
elector  palatine  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  was,  commii^diJailhe 
duke  of  Bavaria.^  The  Upper  Palatinate  was,  in  si  little  iim^ 
conquered  by  that  prince ;  and  measures-  were  taking  fin  .tJip 
empire  for  bestowing  on  him  the  electoraL  dignity ,ji$f  which 
the  pa;latine  was  then  despoiled.  Fjiederio  now  feediwi^jiBiS 
numerous  family,  in  poverty  and  distress,  either  in- HoUancl, 
or  at  Sedan  with  his  nncle  the  duke  of  BouiMtaju  And  through- 
out all  the  new  conquests,  in  both  .the  Falat|nate%  as  wellaa 
in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Lusatia,  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
arms  was  attended  with  rigors  and  sevierities,  exercised  against 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion.       -  .   , . 

■  The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  moved  them,  upon 
their  a^embling,  to  take  all  these  transactions  i^toi  considera- 
tion. They  framed  a  remonstrance,  which  they  intended  -to 
carry  to   the  king.     They  represented,  that  the  enormous 

•  EuahwoEthy  vol.  i.  p.  36.    Kennet,  p.  733.         j,  i  ,;-  :  r, 

t  Jouin..latI),epejnber„rl621.  ,.    , 

j  Td  show  to  what^  degree  the  nation  was  inflMueii  with  regard  io 
the  Palatinate,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  stoiy  this  session. '  Dlie 
Floyd,  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  a  Catholic^  had  diopped  some  ^apfes- 
Bions  in  private  conversation;  as  if  he  were  pleased  with  thie  owisfor- 
tunes-of  the  palatine  and  his  wife.  The,  commons  were  in  aflame ; 
»>^(J,  I»etendinig  to  be  a  (?pnrtof  judicature  end  ()?  record,  proceeded 
to  oondenm  him  to  a  severe  punishment.  The  house  of  lordis  checked 
this  fecrbachment ;  and,  what  Was  extraordinary,'  considesing  tbe 
present  Kumbr  of  the  lower  house,  the  latter  aoqudesoed. in  ^«s  senti- 
ments of  the  peers.  This  is  almost  the  only  pretension  o£  the  English 
commons  in  which  they  have  not  prevailej.  Happihr  for  the  nation, 
they  have  been  successful  in  almost  ali  their  other  cfainis.  S^e  Paf- 
liamentary  History,  vol.  v.  p,  428,  429,  fetoi  Jouili.  4tti,  Sth,  laiib 
May,  16217  '  , 

{  Franklyn,  p.  73. 
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growth  .of  the  Austrian  power  threfttepe^i  the^Iiberfja?.  of  Euf, 
rope ;  jtbat  the  progress  of  the  C^itbolic  religion  in  England 
bred  the  mosSmeJamJtlffliy.  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  again 
acquire  anascendailtrinjhe  kingdom j  that, the  indulgence  of 
his -majeslgri.  towards  the  profoasors  of  that  religion  had  en- 
couraged aheir  insolence  and.  temerity ,;.  that  the  uncontrolled 
aeoupies^'  made  by  the- Anstrian  family  in  Germany,  raised 
raigbty  expectations  in  .the  English  Papists  ;.  but  above  all, 
4hat  die  prospect  of  the  Spanish  match  elevated  them  so  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  religion.  The  commons,  tbetrejBape.i  entreated 
ois  majesty,  that  he. would  immediately  undertake  the  defence 
of  th&  Psilatinate,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms  ;  that  he 
«rould  turn  his  sword  against  Spain,  whose  armies  and  ta'eas' 
ores  were  the  chief  support  of  the  Catholic  interest  in  Europe ; 
ihat-h&  would  enter  inta  no  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of 
flis  son  but  with^  a  Protestant  princess ;  that  the  children  of 
A)pish  recusants  should  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and;  be 
committed  to-  the  caje  of  Protestant  teachers  and  school- 
masters ;  and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  to  which  the 
Catholics  were  by  law  liable,  should  he.levied  with  the  utrnost 
severity.*  -    :    : 

By  this  bold  step,-  unprecedented  in  England,  for  many 
years,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable  times,  the 
commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king's  favorite  maxims  ot 
government;  his  cautious  and  pacific  measures,  his  lenity 
towards  the  Romish  reli^on,  and  his  attachment  to  the ,%)e«iish 
alliance,  from  which  he  promised  himself,  such  mighty  ad- 
vantages. But  what  most  disgusted  him  was,  their  seeming 
invasion  of  his  preiogative,  and  their  pretending,;  under  coloi 
_pf  advice,  to  direct  his  conduct  in  such  points  as  had  evei 
been  apknowlpd^d  io  belong  solely  tq  the  management  and 
direction  of  thgi  sovereign.  He  was  at  that  time  absent  ?it 
Newmarket;  Ijut  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  intended,  remon- 
strance of  the  commtHis,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  k 
whjtyi,' he  sharply  lebukca  the  house  for  openly  debating 
matters  far-  above  their  reaqj)  and  capacity ;  and  he  strictly 
forbade  *hem  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his 
government,  or  deep  matters  of  state,  and  especially  not  to 
loucfe  on  his  son's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  SpaiUj  nor 
to.  afteek  the  honor  of  th^l^  kjng,  or  any  other  of  his  friends 

•  Franklyn,  p.  88, 69.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  40, 41.   Kennet,  p.  tS7 , 
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and  cttoffederates.  In  order  the  more  to  intiroidate 'theni; -he 
mentioned  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Edwin  Salidys ;  and  thoc^ 
he  denied  (that  the  confinement  of  that  member  had  been 
owing^taanjr-oSence  committed  in  the  iioase',  he  'jJlainly  (wM 
them,  that  te  thou^t- himself  fully  entitle'd  to; punish  every 
misdemeanor  in  parliament,  as  well  diiriQg'i&  sitfing  as  -afte* 
its  dissolution  ;  and  that  he  intended  thencesforwarfd  toftehasfise 
any  maa^hose  insolent  behavicff  there  shodtd  minister  occa- 
sion of  offence.*  ■  " 

This  violent  letter,  in  which  the  king,  though  ihe  here 
imitated  former  precedents,  may-be  thought  notto  have'deted 
altogether  on- the  defensive,  had'  the  effect  which  migfetnatiji 
rally  have  been  expected  from  it:  the  commons  ^^ere  inflamed-, 
not  terrified.  ■  -Secure  of  their  own  popalarityj-'and '  of  tba 
bent  of  the  nation'  towards  a  war  with  the  Cathcftics^abroad, 
aiM- the  persecution  of  Popery  at  home,  they  lit1;le' dreaded 
the  menaces  of  a  prince  \vho  was  unsupported  by  military 
force,  and  whose  gentle  temper  would,  of  itself,  so  soon  disarm 
his  severity.  In  a  new  remonstraniife^  therefore,  thtey  still 
insisted  on  their  former  remonstrance  and  advice ;  and  they 
maintained ,  though  in  respectful  terms,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
interpose  with  their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  government ;  that 
to  possess  entire  freedom  of  speeeh'in  their  debates  on  puWic 
business^  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an -in 
heritance  transmitted- to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  and' that 
if  any  member  abused  this  liberty,  it  belonged  to  the  house 
alone,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  offence,  to  inflict  a  proper 
censure  upon  him.t 

So  vigorous  an  answer  was  nowise  c-aicolatfed  to  appease 
the  king.'  It  is  said,  when  the  approach  of  the  committee 
who  were  to  present  it  was  notified  to  him,  he  ordered  twelve 
chairs  to  be  brought^  for  that  there  Were  so  many  kings  a 
coming.|  His  answer  was  prompt' and  Shirp. '  He  told  the 
house,  that  then:  remonstrance  was  more  like  a  di^nunciation 
of  war  than  an  address  of  dutiful  subjects  5  that  their  preten- 
sion to  inquire  into  all  state  affairs,  'withoiut  exception,  wds 
such  a  plenipotence  as  none  of  their  ancestors,  even-during 
the  TeigHof -the  weakest  .prihCes,  had  ever  pretended  ttf;  that 
pxib'  ic  transactions  depended  on  a  compltoatiolQ'  of  views  and 
,  -J  . 

_  •  — '  :  .  — I -^ 

»'  I'ranldjrn.'p.  60.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  ii.  l&eJinet,  "p."  741. 
r  Pranklya,  p.  60.  Eushworth,  vol.  i,  p.  44.  JE^ijnet,  p.  7^. 
i  Kennet,  p.  43;  ■e--T<fiff    --.■.        ' 
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tntelKgeiJcev  with  which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted  ;  that 
they  could  not  better  show  their  wisdom^,  as  well  as  duty,  than 
by  keeping  within  their  proper  sphere  ;*  and  that  in  any 
business  wf-hich  depended  on  his  prerogative,  they  had'  no  title 
to  inteipose  with  their  advice,  except  when  he  was  pleased  to 
desire-it.  '  And  he  concluded  with  these  memorable  words  : 
"And  though' we  cannot  allow  of  youristyle,  in  mentioning 
your  ancient  and  undoubted  light  and  inheritance,  but  would 
rather  have  wished  that  ye  had  said,  that  your  privileges  were 
derived  (fram  the  grace  and  permission  of  our  ancestors  and 
us,  (for  the  most  of  them  grew  from  precedents,  which  shows 
rather  a  toleration  than  inheritance,)  yet  we  are  pleased  to 
give  you  our  royal  Eissurance,  that  as  long  as  ^ou  contain 
yourselves  within  the  limits  of  your  duty,  we  will  be  as  care- 
ful to  maintain  and  preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and  privi- 
leges as  ever' any  of  our  predecessors  were,  nay,  as  to  pre- 
serve our  own  royal  prerogative."  t 

This  open  pretension  of  the  king's  naturally  gave  great 
alarm  to*  the  hotise  of  commons.  ■  They  saw  their  title  to 
every  privilege,  if  not  plainly  denied,  yet  considered  at-  least 
as  precarious.  It  might  be  fortified  by  abuse  ;  and  they  had 
already*"  abused  it.  They  thought  proper,  therefore,  imme- 
diately to  oppo^  pretension  to  pretension.  They  framed  a 
protestation,  in  which  they  repeated  all  their  former  claims  for 
freedom  of  speech,  and  an  unbounded  authority  to  interpose 
with  their  advice  and  counsel.  And  they  assertedj"  That  the 
liberties,'  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  <j^f  parliament, 
are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of 
the  subjects  of  England."  f 

'  The  king,  informed'  of  these  increasing  heats  and  jealousies 
in-fte  house,  hurried  to  town.  Bfe  sent  immediately  for  the 
journals  of  the  commons ;  and,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 
council,  he  tore  out  this  protestation  ;  §  and  ordered  his  reasons 
to  be  inserted  in  the  council-book*  He  was  doubly  displeased^ 
he  said,  with  the  protestation  of  the  lower -house,  on  account 
of  the  manner  of  framing  it,  as  well  as  of  the  matter  which  it 

•  "Ne  Butor  ultra  crepidam."  This  expreasioii  is  imagiliedto  b» 
kisoleat  and  disobliging  :  but  it  was  a  Latin  proverb  familiarly  used 
on  all  occasions.  

t  Franklyn,  p.  62,  63,  64.   Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  47,  etc.    Ken- 

1-  See-noteHEvt),  at  the  end  of  ithe  Voluiie. 
f   Joum.  18th  Dec.  1621. 
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contajiipfl*^  I  It  was  tmroail/taously  vf^ie^,  laijiar  laj^  Ji<3Hr,-Md '#1 
a  thin  house; 'and  it  was  expressed  4B/such;jg^Bei|§l.^ 
ambiguous  terms,  as  might  serve  for  a/ foua<Ja.tisn6/tO  Jbfeipesf 
enormous  claims,,  and  to  the,  H>Qst  unwarra»tabli^,,ijswpa^ons 
upon  his  prerogative.*  .,  ;  '  '        ■  '  '  ';  ' 

The  meeting  of -then,  house,  raigh*  have  proved  daiigeiipBis 
after  so  violent  a  breach.  It  wa#,  no_  longer  possible,  w^iJ^ 
men  were  in  such  a  ;teinnpeE,jto=finish  anyrbjj^inessv  .^/JJhe  Mpg, 
therefore,  prorogued  the  parlieiijjent,  and  sf^^^ijajt^  dissolved 
it  by  proclamation  ;t  in  which  he  also  i9^d;eianr.apology,t:pj;,fJ)e 
public  for  his  whole  conduct.,         f,    -■         :.':o     Kit?!.'     I 

The  leading  members  of  the  house,  ^ir  JJiwa^pokaajjicl 
Sir  Robert  Philips,  were  committed  to  the  Tower ;  ^elriSi, 
Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prisoos.t  As  a- lighter ,  pggjgfe- 
ment,.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,,  Sir  Th^Hjas  Cr§}v:,-  Sir  jNat^anigl 
Rich,,  Sir  James  Perrot,  joined  in  comg^issJQn-  wj^y^i  jM^ifirs, 
were  sent  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  execute  somer,  bu^^e^; 
The  king  at  that  time  enjoyed,  at  lea^t, exercised,  the, preroga- 
tive ,©f  employing  any  man,  even  without  hk-,ep)asent„  in  any 
branch  of  public  service.  -    r-£;  ;.•  ,j-j  :        -        -v 

i  Su  John  Savile,  appwerful  man.  injth^jlioage  of  commons, 
andf  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  was  made  jcpmptroUjKT 
of  the  household,  a  privy  counsellor,  and- soon, a|ler  a  baron^ 
This  event  is  memorable,  as  being  the  fi^|tinstanoe,ipejfhaps, 
in  the  whole  history  of  .England,  of  any  Idag's.  advancing  a 
man  on  account  of  parliamentary  interest,  and  of  oppositiqn.  to 
his  measures.  However  irregular  this  practice,  it  wij}  }g3 
regarded  by  political  reasoners  as  one  of  the  most,,earIy  an^ 
most  infallible  symptoms  of  a  regular,  established,  liberty* 

The  king  having  thus,  with  so  rash  a^d^indiscr-e^.a  haiiid, 
torn  off  that  sacred  veil  whi^h  had  hitherto  covered^p^^^ggl^i 
constitution,  and  which  threw  an  obso^rity  upon  it  .spr  advapr 
tageous  to  royal  prerogative,. every  man  began  ^.ia^ulgerhim 
self  in  political  reasonings  and  inquiries ;  and  th0,same  factions 
which  commenced  in  parliament,  were  propagated  throughout 
ifce  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  prpclamajtions, 
^fisrbid  the  discoursing  of  state  afiairs.||r    Such  sja^gtoiatjons 


t  FraiikljTi,  p.  6,6.    Hu^hwprth,  vol.  i,  p.  55.,' 
t  JraaJslSii,  p.  66.    E'ush-Hrorth.Toi.  i.  n.  55. 
i  Keimet,  p.  749.  ■ 


II  FraBy,yn,  p.  56. '.  Rushworth,  vol,  i.  p.  21,,-36j  fiS.    The  king 
alio,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceasors,  gave  rules  to  preacWs.  Srauk- 
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if  Ifeey'had  aiiy  effeBt,  served  rather  to  inflame  the  curiosity' 
of  the  'pnblie;  ■  And  in  every  company  or  society,  the  late 
transactions  beeam'e  the  subject  of  argument  and  debate.  • 
"  AH  iuetoi^i  said  the  ^pai49sans  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  England,  justify  the  king's  positicMii  with  regard  to 
-ftfe' origin  (^'pc^uliut'<privilegeB;  and  every  reasonable  man 
must  allow,  ihat  -as  monaarehy  is  the  most  simple  form  of 
government,  it  must  first  have  occurred  to  rude  and  unin- 
stnicted  maaMnd;  The  other  complicated  and  artificial 
additions  were  the  successive  invention  of  sovereigns  and 
legislators ;  or,  if  they  were  obtruded  on  the  prince  by  sedi- 
tious subjects,'their  origin  must  appear,  on  that  very  account, 
still  more  'precarious  and  unfavorable.  In  England,  the 
authority  of  the  king,  in  all  the  exterior  forms  of  government, 
and  in  the  common  style  of  law,  appears  totally  absolute  and 
sovereign ^^  nor  does  the  real  spirit  of  the  constitution,'  as  it 
has  ever  diseovered  itself  in  practice,  fall  much  short  of  these 
appearances.  The  parliament  is  created  by  his  will ;  by  his 
will  it  is  dissolved.  It  is  his  will  alone,  though  at  the  desire 
of  both  houses,  which  gives  authority  to  laws.  To  all  foreign 
nations,  the  majesty  of  the  monarch,  seems  to  merit  sole 
attention  and  regard.  And  no 'subject  who  has  exposed  him- 
self to  rbyeil  indignation,  can  hope  to  live  with  safety  in  the 
kingdom ;  nor  can  he  even  leave  it,  according  to  law,  without 
the  consent  of  his  master.  If  a  magistrate^  environed  with 
such  power  and  splendor,  should  consider  his  ainthority  as 
sacred,  and  regard  himself  a:s  the  anointed  of  Heaven,  his 
pretensions  may  bear  a  very  favorable  construction.  Or, 
allowing  them  to  be  merely  pious  frauds,  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  that  the  same  stratagem  which  was  prac^sed  by 
Minos,  Numa,  and  the  most  celebrated  legislatore  of  antiquity, 
should  now,  in  these  restless  and  inquisitive  times,  be  employed 
hy  the  king*  of  England.  Subjecfe  are  not  raised  above  that 
quality,  though  assembled  in  parliament.  The  same  humble 
resfieet  aoA  deference  is  still  due  to  their  prince.  Though  he 
indulges  them  in  the  privilege  of  laying  before  him  their 
domestic  grievances,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  best 
acqtrainted',  this  warrants  not  their  bold  intrusion  into  eveiy 
province  of  government.  And,  to  all  judicious  examiners,  it 
miist  appear,  "  That  the  lines  of  duty  are  as  much  trans- 

lyii>  P-  ZP-  '^^^  pulpit  was  at  that  time  much  more  dangerous  thou 
the  ptfess.  ]?ew  people  could  readj  and  stiU  feWer  were  in  the  j'tao 
ticeof  reading;  .  .     ■ 
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'  gressed  by  a  more  independent  i  and  less  respectful  (eaSfcreisB 
of  ^acknowledged, powers,  as  bytthe  usurpation  of  such  as  are 
new  and'UnuauaU"  ■•  ;    "   '•        ''  '      " 

.  The  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the. nationfrreasoned-^  after 
a  different  manBer.>.,|t  is-  in  vain,  said;  they,  that  the  kisg 
traces-  up  the  English  gavemment  to'-ita  first;  origin,  m  order 
to  represent  the  privileges  of  parliament  asfidepemdentiandipie* 
carious  :  prescription,  and  the.pasctioe^fiso  many  .agesianuat; 
loag  ere  this  time,  ha»e  given  a  sanction  to  these  assernMbaasi 
even  though  ihey  had  been  derivied  frwaan  ew^ai)  no 'more 
dignified  than: that  which  he  assigns  them.  ■  .If  thBE^iwritteQ 
records  of  the  English  nation,  as  aisserted-,rrepreseiitTpai!Ba>f 
raents  ■  to  have  arisen  from,  the  consent'  of  moaamshSjslhiBi 
principles  of  human  nature,  whea  we  (trace  govemfneatia  step 
higher,  must  show,  us,  that  monarobs  themselves  owe  all  thea» 
authority  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  jKUBple;  Bat^rin 
facti  no  age  can  be  shown,  when  the  English  government  was 
altogether  an  unmixed  monarchy ;  and,  if  the  privik^^rof 
the  nation  have,  at  anyrperiod,  been  overpowered^  by  iijiolent 
irruptions  of  foreiga  force  or  domestic  usurpation, 'iheagenf 
erous  spirit  of  the  people  has  ever  seized  the  first  oppoTtanity 
of  reestablishing  the  ancient  government  >and  CQnsdtutiou. 
Though  in  the  style  of  the  laws,  and  in  ■.tfete;  usual  ferms  of 
administration,  royal  authority  may  be.  represented  as  sacred 
and  supireme,  whatever  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  soveme^ 
and.legislative  power  must  still  be  regarded  as  equally  divine 
and,inviolable.>  (h,  if  any  distiho&m  be  mssiein  this  reject, 
the  preference  is  surely  due  to  those . national  couneil8,'by 
whose?  interposition  the  exorbitancies  of  tyrannical  power  are 
restraiiffid,  and  that  sacred  liberty  is  preserved,  which  heroic 
spirits,  in  all  ages,  have  deemed  more  precious  iiian  Ufa  itself. 
Nor  is,  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  mild  and  equitabla?  admin- 
istration of  James  affords  little  occasion,  or  no  occasion,  of 
complaint  How  moderate  soever  the  exercise  of  his  prerog- 
ative, how  exact  soever  his  observance  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution, "  If  he  founds  his  authority  on  arbitrary  and  danger- 
ous principles,  it  is:  requisite  to  watch  him  ^yith  the  same  care, 
and  to  oppose  him  with  the  same  vigor,  as  if  he  had  indulged 
himself  in  all  the  excesses  of  cruelty  and  tyranny." 

Amidst  these  disputes,  the  wise  and  mtjderate  in  the  nation 
eiitfeaVbred  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  an  equitable 
neutrality  between  the  opposite  parties;  and  the  more, they 
reflected  on  the  course  of  public  affairs,  the  greater  difficulty 
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Aey  found  in  fixing  just  sentiments  with  regard  to  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  regarded  the  very  rise  of  parties  as  a 
happy  prognostic  of  the  establishment  of  liberty  ;  nor  could 
they  ever  expect  to  enjoy,  in  a  mixed  government,  so  invalua- 
ble a  blessing,  without  suffering  that  inconvenience  which,  in 
swch  governments,  has  ever  attended  it.  But  when  they  con- 
sidered, on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  aims  and  pursuits 
of  both  parties,  they  were  struck  with  apprehension  of  the 
consequences,  and  could  discover  no  feasible  plan  of  accom- 
modation between  them.  From  long  practice,  the  crown  was 
BOW  possessed  of  so  exorbitant  a  prerogative,  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  for  liberty  to  remain-  on  the  defensive,  or  endeavor 
to  secure  iJie  little  ground  which  was  left  her:  it  was  become 
necessary  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war,  and  to  circumscribe 
within  more  narrow,  as  well  as  more  exact  bounds,  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  Upon  such  provocation,  it  could 
not  but=  happem,  that  the  prince,  however  just  and  moderate, 
would  endeavor'  to  repress  his  opponents;-  and,  as  he  stood 
npon  the  very  brink  of  arbitrary  power,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  he  wouldy  hastily  and  unknowingly,  pass  those  limits 
which  were  not  precisely  marked  by  the  constitution.  The 
turbulent  government  of  Englahdj  ever  fluctuating  between 
privilege  and  prerogative,  would  afford  a  variety  of  precedents, 
which  might  be  pleaded  on  both:  sides.  In  such  delicate 
questions,  the  people  must  be  divided  :  the.  arms  of  the  state 
were  still  in  their  hands  :  a  civil  war  must  ensue  ;  a  civil  war, 
where  no  party,  or  both  parties,  would  justly  bear  the  blame, 
and  where  flie  good  and  virtuous  would  scarcely  know  what 
vows  to  form ;  were  it  not  that  liberty,  so  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  human  society,  would  be  sufficient  to  bias  their 
affections  towards  the  side  of  its  defenders. 
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[1622.]  To  -wrest  the  Palatinate  from  the  hands  ofj.Jthe 
emperor  and  the  dttke,  of  Bavaria,  must  alwaya- haveiihs**! 
regarded  as  a  difficult  task  for  the  power  pf  Epglandi  30»i 
ducted,  by  so  unwaTjike  a  prince  as  iJiaines*  it  ji^as  ]ii^alje 
imppssMe*  whiile  the  breach  subsisted  between  him  fEWidn tire 
commons.  The  king's  negotiations,  therefore^  had  it^y  beeia 
managed  with  ever  so  great  dexterity,  must  .now -cairy  less 
weight  with  -  i:hem. ;  and  it  was  easy  tp  elude  all  his  ^p^ica^ 
tions.  When  Lord  Digby,  his  ambassador  to  the-emperoi,,had 
desired  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  was  referredjito  the  Alike 
of  ^ava^ia,  who  .commanded  the  Auslrianivartmies.  The  d\iite 
pf  Bavaria  told  him,  that  it  was  entirely  superfluous  to,  form 
any,  treaty  for  t^at, purpose.  "  Hostilities  are  already  ceased," 
said  he,.."  and  I  dpiibt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to,  prevent  their 
revivalj  igr.  keeping  firm  possession  of  the  Palatinate,  ^tiill  a 
final  agreement  shall  be  concluded  between  the  contending 
parties."  *  Notwithstanding  this.  insult,-James  endeavored: to 
resume  with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of  accommodation  ^.  and.hp 
Qpeped  the  negotiations  at  Brussels,  under  ithe  InedialioHtsSf 
Areh^Uike.;Albert ;  and,  after  his  deaJhj  >iifhich  happened  about 
this  time,  undei  that  of  the  infanta :  when  the  confeielices  were 
entered  upon,  it  was ,  found,  that  the  powers  of  these  princes 
to  determine  in  the  conjjjoversyjTyere  not  sufficient  or  satisfac- 
tory. Schwartzenbourg,  the  imperial  minister,  was  expected 
at  London  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  bring  more  ample 
authority:  his  commission  referred  entirely  to  the  negotiation 
at  Brijsselsi  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  king  to  perceive  that 
his  applications  were  neglected  by  Ae  emperor ;  but  as  he 
had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient,  and  it  seemed,  .the 
interest  of  ais  son-in-law  to  keep  alive  his  pretensions  he 
was  still  content  to  follow  Ferdinand,  through  all  his  shifts  and 
evasions.    Nor  was  he  entirely  discouragedy  even  wlien  die 
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imperial  diet  at  Ratisbon,  by  the  influence,  or  rather  authomy 
of  the  emperor,  though  contrary  to  the  protestation  of  Saxony 
and  of  all  the  Protestant  prinfces  and  cities,  had  transferred 
the  electoral  dignity  from  the  palatine  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Meanwhile  the  ^fipr^.made  by  Frederic  for  the  recovery 
of  his  dominions,  were  vigorous.  Three  armies  were  levied 
in  Germany  by  his  authority,  under  three  commanders,  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Baden-Dourlach,  and 
Count  Mansfeldt.  The  two  former  generals  were  defeated  by 
Gouat  Tilly  and  the  imperialists  :  the  third,  though  much  infe- 
rior in  force  to  his  enemies,  still  maintained  the  war ;  but  with 
no  equal  supplifis  of  money  either  from  the  palatine  or  the 
king.of  England.  It  was  chiefly  by  pillage  and  free  quarters 
m  tha  Palatinate,  that  he  subsisted  his  army.  As  the  Austrians 
were  regularly  paid,  they  were  kept  in  more  exact  discipline , 
mid  James  justly  became  apprehensive,  lest  so  unequal  ? 
contejst,  besides  ravagmg  the  palatine's  hereditary  dominion!>. 
would  end  in  the  total  alienation  of  the  people's  affections 
finon  their  ancient  sovereign,  by  whom  they  were  plundered, 
and  in  an  attachment  to  their  nevj  mastere,.  by  whoni  they 
were  protected.*  He  persuaded,  therefore,-  his  son-in-law  to 
disarm,  under  color  of  duty  and  submission  to  the  emperor ; 
and,  accordingly,  Mansfeldt  was  dismissed  from  the  palatine's 
service  ;  and  thsA  famous  general  withdrew  his  army  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  there  received  a  commission  fr^jm  the 
^ates  of  tiie.  United  Provinces. 

_. To  show  how  little  account  was  made  of  James's  negotia- 
liana  abroad,  there  is  a  pleasantry  mentioned  by  all  historians, 
which,,  for  that  reason,  shall  have  place  here.  In  a  farce, 
acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier  was  introduced  carrying  the  dole- 
fill  news,  that  the  Palatinate  would  soon  be  wrested  from  the 
house  of  Austria ;  so  powerful  were  the  succors  which,  from 
all  quarters,  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  despoiled 
elector :  the  king  of  DenmaTrk  had  agreed  to  contribute  to  his 
assistance  a  Jiundred  thousand  pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a 
hundred  thousand  butter-boxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a 
hundred,  thousand;  ambassadors.  On  other  occasions,  he  was 
painted, with  a  scabbard,  but  without  a  sword,  or  with  a  sword 
which  nobody  could  draw,  though  several  were  pulling  at  it.t 

It  was  not  from  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  or  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James  expected  any  success  in  his 
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pjsqfeet-  of  restoring  the  palatine :  Ms  eyes  ■wete  entirely 
tuimed'  to'Wrai'ds  SpamS;  land  ifhe  could  effect  his-  son's  mar- 
riageiwith  the  infanta,  he  dbtfeed  not  hut  that^ 'after  so_  inti- 
mate a  conjunction;  this  otheir  point  could  easily  be  obtained; 
The  ne^otiatioms  of  that  court  beings  conSmonly- dilatory-,  it  was 
not  easy  for  a  prince  of  so  little  penetration  "ih  business,  to 
distiftguish  whetheT  the  difficuMes' which  occurred  were  real  or 
afiected  ;  and  he  was  surprised,  after  tiegotiatiBg  fife  years  on 
so  simple  a  demand,  that  he  was  not  iwor^  advafisSied'than at  the 
beginniiig.'  A  dispensation  from  Rome  was  requisite  foT  the 
mafriage  of  the  infanta  with  a  Protestant ^iBcie  ;  sind  the  fci»g 
of  SpaiW,  having  undertaken  to  procure  liiarai%ensatiion,''ttid 
thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retatding  at  "pleasure,  or  of 
forwarding  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  cdncealiiig 
entirely  his  artifices  from  the  court  of  England.-'         '       ' 

In  order  to  remove  all  dbstacles,-- James  despatched  Digby, 
soon  after  created  fearl  of  Bristol,  as  his  ambassador  to  Philip 
IV.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father^  in  the  crown  of 
Spain.  He  secretly  employed  Gage  as  his  ■  agent  at'Eotpe; 
and  finding  that  the  difflerence  of  religion  was  the  "principal, 
if  not  the  sole  difficulty, '  which  retarded  the  marriage,  he 
resolved  to-  soften  that  objection  as  much  as  possible '  He 
issued  public  orders  for  discharging  all  Popish  recusants  who 
were  imprisoned ;  and  it  was  daily  apprehended  that  he  "si^uM 
forbid^-forthe-fottire,  the  execution  of  the  penal  larws -enacted 
against  them.  For  this  step,  so  opposite  -to'  the  ri^d-  spirit  of 
his  subjects,  he  tt3bk  care  to-apologize ;  and  he  even-endeav- 
ored  to  ascribe  it  to  his  great  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion.  -  He 
had  -  been  making  applications,  he  Said,  to  all  foreign  princes-, 
for  some  indulgence  to  the  distressed  Protestants ;  and  he  was 
still  answered  by  objections  derived -from  the'seve'rity:of  the 
English  laws  against 'Catholics.*  It  might  %deed  occur  to 
him,  that  if  the  extremity  of  religious  zeal  were  ever  to  abate 
among  Christian  sects,  one  of  them^  must  begin  ;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  honorable  for  England,  tiiaa' to  have  led  the 
way  in  sentiments  so  wise  and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  Puritans  murmured  at  this  toteratiig 
measure.of  the"  king;  the  lol?ers  of  civil' liberty  were  alarmed 
at  so  important  an  exertion  of  prerogative  But,  among  oHier 
daingSroHS' articles  of  authority,'the-  khigs  ofEngJaildrwere  at 
that  tife^'fiiossessed  of  the  disf)eHSihg''pd«f6ir'y  at  least,  were''ia 
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(he  constant  practice  of  exereising  it.  Besides,  though  the 
royal  prerogative  in  civil  matters  was  then  extensive,  the 
princes,  during  some  late  reigns,  had  been  accustoBned  to 
assume  a  still' greater  in  ecclesiastical.  And  the  king  &iled 
net  to  represent  the  toleration  of  Catholics  as  a  measure 
-entirely  of  that  nature. 

By  James's  concession,  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  he  attained 
his  end.  The  same  religious  motives  which  had  hithert<» 
rendered  the'  court  of  Madrid  insincere  in  all  the  steps,  taken 
with  regard  to  the  marriage,  were  now  the  chief  cause  of  pro- 
moting it.  By  its  means,  it  was  there  hoped  the  English 
Catholics  would -for  the  future  enjoy  ease  and  indulgence; 
and  the  infanta  would  be  the  happy  instrument  of  procuring  to 
thBdhnrch  some  tranquillity,  after  the  many  severe  persecu- 
tions which  it  had  hitherto  undergone.  The  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, a  minister  of  vigilance  and  penetration,  and  who  had 
formerly_  opposed-  all  alliance  with  Catholics,*  was  now  fully 
convinced  of-'the  sincerity  of  Spain ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
congratulate  the  king  on  the  entire  completion  of  his  views 
and  pi'ojects.t  A  daughter  of  Spain,  whom  he  represents  as 
extremely  accomplished,  would  soon,  he  said,  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, and  bring  with'  her  an  immense  fortune  of  two  millions 
of  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a 
sum  four  times  greater  than  Spain  had  ever  before  given  with 
£my  princess,  and  almost  equal  to  all  the  money  which  the 
parliament,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  had  hitherto 
granted  ta  the  king.  But  what  was  of  more  importance  to 
James's  honor  and  happiness,  Bristol  considered  this  match  as 
an  infallible  prognostic  of  the  palatine's  restoration ;  nor 
would  Philip,  he  thought,  ever  have  bestowed  his  sister  and 
so  'large  a  fortune,  under  the  prospect  of  entering  next  day 
into  a  war  with  England.  So  exact  was  his  intelligence,  that 
the  most  secret  counsels  of  the  Spaniards,  he  boasts,  had  never 
escaped  him  ;  f  and  he  found  that  they  had  all  along  consid- 
ered the  marriage  of  the  infanta  and  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  as  measures  closely  connected,  or  altogether  insep' 
arable.  §      However  little    calculatfed  James's  character  to 

•  Eushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  2^2.  t  Kustworth,  vol.  i.  §.  69. 

'  J  Etishvirorth,  vof.  i.  p.  272.  "  '''■'. 

f  "We  find,  by  private  letters  between  PW%rV.*ana  the  Conde 
OBva*ez,  shown  by  the  latter  to  Bu^tingham,  that.flie  .jnarriage  and 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  were  always  considered  by  the  court 
of  Spafiras  ihseparable".  SeeFranklyn,  p.  71,  72,  Etishworth,  vol.  i. 
J,.  71,  280,  29*,'^{ro.'  PatLHlBt.  vol;  vi.  p.  66.  .  -  « 
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«xtort  sacvast  a  concession vhaweveir-imprppfit:  *ei3ne?S«res 
which  he  had  pursued-for  attaining  that  ea»d,?.^.  ambassa^t* 
couH  not  withstand;; the  >piain  avidence  Jif-rfauts^by  Wimi 
'Philip  now  demomstiated  im-  sincerity.-  Perto^Sfc)  Aw,  Mm :  a 
wise  man,  he  considered,  that  reasons  of  state,/«fb!ch  are  sup- 
posed solely  to  inftuence  the  0(DiuD©as  of.  KJonarch§,  are  m' 
alwa5's  the;  motiResi which  thereepredominate  ;  :th»t  .the  mnmr 
views  of  gratitude,  honloi:,. -frieBdahip,  generosity,  ms  .m- 
quently  able,  among  prinees;  asiiwefeas  ,pa»fej4)?rsftos»  jjp 
counterbalaneei  these  sel^h  considerationsr^  that;te.i«JatifiP 
and  moderation  of  Jameaiadibeeti  so  jeonspicugus  in^|).%se 
transactions,  his  reliance,  on -Spai%. his  confideseeo  mijl*! 
friendship,  that  he  had  at  last,  obtained;  the. cordial i#iap^ 
of  that  nation,  so  celebrated  for  honor,  and  fidelity.  i^WJCiPM- 
itissi  must  still  be  supposed  the  ruling  *no^ivei,rofi,aUj^pJBi« 
measures,  the  maritime  power  of  England  was  so  ra)fl^ftbr«>- 
ble,  and  the  Spanish  dominions  so  divided,  as  ipightimU 
induce  ftietcouneil  of  Philip  to  think,  Jhat  a  stincerp  friendship 
with  the  masters  of  the  sea  could  net  .be.  puisJ^ip^d  hy^tsp 
great  concessionsi^  And  as  James,  during!  so  imas^Ti^yearg, 
had  been  aJtered  and  seduced  %,;hopes&nd,fii9testeMpns,_h}S 
people  enraged  by  delays  and  disappQintments,  itiBiOul.d;  prob- 
ably occur,  that  there  was  now  no  medium  left  between  the 
most  inveterate  hatred  and  the  most  JntijnatS  allismce  between 
the  nations.  Not  to  mention,  that,  as  a  new  spirit  began  aboi^t 
this,  time  to  animate  the  councils  of  France,  the  .friendship  of 
England  became  every  day  more  necessary :tQ -the. greatness 
and  sepurity  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  ..j^  ,  ,i. 

.  All  measuiBS  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  .belween  thg  par- 
ties, npught  was  wanting  but  the  dispensation  .from  RoBie, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  mere  formality .+  The.  Jang, 
justified  .by  success,  now  exulted  in  his  .pad£c). counsels,, find 
boasted  of  his  superior  sagacity  and  penetration;  wthien  all 
these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  .  tqmejsty^of  jji 
man  whom  he  had  fondly  exE^tedi  from  a  private  .condition„tO 
be  the  bane,  of  himself,  of  his  family,  and  of  his  peopla  ,  , 
Ever  since  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Buckin^Kon.hasl^verned, 
with  anuncontrolled  sway,  both  the  court  and  nation;  and 
eould  James's  eyes  have  been  opened,ihe  had  now  full  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  unfit  his.  favorite  was  for  the-  hi^ 
Btation  10 '  which  he  was  raised.    -Some   accomplffihmeiUs 

•  Franklyji-,  p.  72.  t  Kushworth^  Vol.  i.  p".  6te- 
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of  afcoBrtier  he;  possessed  :  of  every  tai^it  of  ja  mimstier  hs 
was  utterly  destitute.  Jleadlong.  in  his.paissipna,.and  incapa- 
We  equally  of  prudence  and  of  djasimailation ;  sincere  from 
violence  rather  than  candor ;  expensive  from  profusion  more 
than  generosity ;  a  warm  friencf,  a  furious  en»my,  but  -without 
any  choieeofdiscemment  in  eidier;  with,  these  qualities  he 
had  early  and  qoifcldyimounted  to  tlia  highest  rank;  and  par- 
took at  once  of  the  insolence  which  attends  a  fortune  newly 
acquired,  and  the  impetuosity  whioh  belongs  to  persons  born 
in  high  StatibDs  and  unacquainted  with  opposition. 

flSSSj]  Among  those  who  had  experienced  the  arrogance 
of  this  overgrown  favorite,  the  pnnce  of  Wales  himself  had  not 
oeen  entirely  spafred-;  and  a  great  coldness j  if  not  an  enmity, 
liad,  for  that  reason,  taken  place  between  them. ,  Buckingham, 
Jesirousof  an  oppcnrtanitywhKsh  might  connect  him^  with  the 
prince,  and  overcome  his  aversion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
envious  of  the  great  credit  acquired  by  Bristol  in  the  Spanish 
negotiation,'  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient  by  which  he 
might  at  once  gratify  both  these  inclinations.  He-  represented 
to  Charles,  that  persons  of  his  exalted  station  were  peculiarly 
tmfbrtunate  in  their  marriage,  the  chief  circumstance  of  life  ; 
and  commonly  received  into  their  arms  a  bride  unknown  to 
them,  to  whom  they  were  unknown ;  not  endeare4  by  sympa- 
thy, not  obliged  by  service ;  wooed  by  treaties  alone,  by  nego- 
tiations, by  political  interests  :  that  however  accomplkiied  the 
infanta,  she  must  still  consider  herself  as  a  melancholy  victim 
of  state,  anii:COuld  not  but  think  with  aversion  of  that  day  when 
she  was  to  enter  the  bed  of .  a  stranger ;  and,  passing  into  a 
foreign  country  and  a  new  family,  bid, adieu-  forever  to  her 
fathetVhouse  and  to  her  native  land  :  that  it  was  in  the  prince's 
power  ta  soften  all  these  rigors  and  lay  such  an  obligation  on 
-her,  as  would  attach  the  most  indifferent  temper,  as  would 
warm  the  coldest  affections :  that  his  journey  to  Madrid  would 
be  an  unexpected  gallantry,  which  would  equal  all  the  fictions 
of  Spanish  romance,  and,  suiting  the  amorous  and  enterpiising 
character  of  that  nation,  must  immediately  introduce  him  to 
the  princess-  under  the  agreeable  characterj^f  a  devoted  lover 
and  -dawng  adventurer:  that  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
th^  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherta  languished  in  the  hands  of 
tniiiisters,.  would  quickly  be  terminated  by  ao  iMuatrioius  an 
agent,  seconded  by  the  mediation  and  entreaties  of  the  grateful 
infanta  :  that  Spanish  generosi^,  moved  by  that  unexampled 
»ru^  and  confidence,  would  make  concessions  beyond  wha 
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cou'ld  be  expected -fremlpolitieal.  views  and  eprisideratidns .' 
and  that  he  would  quickly  return  to  the  king  with -fhe- glory 
of  having  reestablished  the  unhappy  palatine,  by  the  same- 
enterprise-  which  procured  him  the  afife&tions  and  the  person 
of  the  S'jjanisK  princess.*        .'.';■ 

The  mind  of  the  young  prinee,  leplete  with  candor,  waa 
inflamed  by  ffiese  generous  and  romantic  ideas  suggested  by 
Buckingham.  He  agreed^to  make  application  to 4het king. -for 
his  approbation.  They  chose  the  moment  of  his  Mndest  and 
most  jovial  humor;  and,  more  by  the-earnestness  which  they 
expressed,  than  by  the  force  of  their  reasons,  they  pbtaaBedra 
hasty  and  unguarded  consent  to  their  undertaking..!  And  hav- 
ing engaged  his  promise  to  keep  their  purpc^e, secret,  ii^y- 
left  him,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  tW  journey*  -  "r-., 

No  sooner  was  the  king  alone j- than  his  temper,  more  caUi- 
tious  than  sanguine,  suggested  very  different  vieiWB ,  of ;  the 
matter,  and  represented  every  difBculty  and  ^nger-,  whieb 
could  occur.  He  reflected  that  however  the  world  migfebparJ 
don  this  sally  of  youth  in  the  prince,  they. would  never  fSif^ve 
himself,  who,  at  his  years,  aind  after  his  experience,trCould 
intrust  his  only,  son,  the  heir  of  his  crown,"therpropof  his  agej 
to  the  discretion  of  foreigners,  without,  so  iHiaeKi'as  providing 
the  frail  security  of  a  safe-conduct  in  Kis  favor :  that  if'the 
Spanish  monarch  were  sincere  ifl  his  professions,  a  fewmonths 
must  finish  the- treaty  of  marriage,  and  bring  the  infanta  into 
England ;  if  he  were  not  sincere,  the  folly  was  still  t  amte 
egregious  of  committing  the  prince  into  Kis  hands  :  that  Philipj 
when  possessed  of  so  invaluable  a  pledge,  niight- well  l^se.  to 
his  demands,-  and  impose  harder  conditions  of  treaty^:  and  that 
the  temerity  of  the  enterprise  was  so  apparent,  that  the  events 
how  prosperous  soever,  could  riot>justify  it ;  and  if  disbstrouSj 
it  would  render  himself  infamous  to  his  people,  and  ridiculous 
to  all'posterity.t 

Tormented  with  these  reflections,  as  soon  as  fee  ^ririce.and 
Buckingham  returned  for  their  despatches,  he  informed'  them 
of^all  the  reasons 'which  had  determined  him  !tofcheHige<^his 
resolution;  and  he  be^ed  them  to  desist  froriii  so  fdiSliah  an 
adventtire.  The  prince  received  the  disapptantnaentwitii^sor- 
rowful  subihissidn  and  silent  tears  •  Buckin^km  presumed  to 
^eak  ill  an  imperious  tone,  Whidi  he  had  ever  exsperienoed 
to  be  prevalent  over  hisfco  easy  master.     He  told  the'king 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  12.  f  .CtttftBndon,  vol.  i.  'p;  U. 
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thtEt  nobody  for  the  future  would  believe  anything  fie  said, 
when  he -retracted  so  soon  the  promise  so  solemnly  given; 
that  he  plainly  discerned-  this  change  of  resolution  to  proceed 
from  another  breach  of  his  *ordi  in  communicating  the  matter 
'o  some  rascal,  who  had  furnished  him  with  those  pitiful  rea- 
sons which  he  had  alleged,  and  he  doubted  not  but  he  should 
hereafter  know  who  his  counsellor- had  'been ;  and  that  if  he 
receded  from  what  he  had  promised,,  it  would  be  such  a  dis- 
oWigation  to  the  prince,  who  had  now  set  his  heart  upon  the; 
journey,  after '  his  majesty's  approbation,  that  he  could  neveg 
fSrget  it,  nor  forgive  any  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it.* 

The  king,- with  great  earnestness,  fortified  by  many  oaths, 
made  his  apology,  by  denying  that  he  had  communicated  the 
matter  to  ahy ;  and  finding  himself  assailed,  as  well  by  the 
boisterous  importunities  of  Buckingham,  as  by  the  warm  en- 
treaties of  his  SOB,  -whose  applications  had  hitherto,  on.  other 
occasions,  beeni  always  dutiful,  never  earnest,  he'  ha4  again 
the  weakness  to  assent  to  their  purposed  journey.  It  was 
agreed !  that  Sir  Francis  Cottmgton  alone,  the  prince's  secre- 
tary, and  Endymion  Porter,  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber, 
should  accompany  them ;  and  the  former  being  at  that  time 
in  the  antechamber,  he  was  immediately  called  in  by  the 
king'^  orders. 

James  told  Cottington,  that  he  had  always  been,  an  honest 
man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  trust  him  in  an  affair  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  he  was  not,  upon  his  life,  to  disclose 
to  any  man  whatever.  "Cottington,"  added  he,  "here  is 
baby  Charles  and  Stenny,"  (these  ridiculous  appellations  he 
usually  gave  to  the  prince  and  Buckingham,)  "  who  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  post  into  Spain,  and  fetch  home  the  infanta : 
they  will  have  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and  have  chosen 
you  for  one.  What  think  you  of  the  journey .? "  Sir  Francis, 
who  was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  resided  some  years  in  Spain 
as  the  king's'dgent,  was  struck  with  all  the  obvious  objections 
to  such  an  -enterprise,  and  scrupled  not  to  declare  them.  The 
king  threw  himself  impon  his  bed.,jand  cried,  "I  told  you  this 
Sefore;"  and  fell  into  a  new  passion  and  new  lamentations 
complaining  that  he  was  undone,  and  should  lose  baby  CharleS, 

The;  prince  showed  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  ex 
tremely  dissatisfied*-witb  Cottington's  discourse  ;  but  Bucking- 
ham;- b»oke  into  an  open  passion  against  him.     The  king,  he 

•  .Claxendon,  voli.  pi  16. 
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Md' hifti,  asfeed  him  onlyiof  Ihe  5cHitBey,rsnMiicf  themamiet 
of  tfaVeliing*;  partifeolara  of  \i€iich<ihe -imigh'tttiera  coHjp^Bt 
jUdgg^jShaOTng-gotieXhet  road  so  often  by'post;;;1iM«trtW  he, 
withdutbeffig'  called  to  it,  had  the  presuHiplBon  to  r^yeihjg 
advice  ujjon  matters  of  stat^  and  agaioSt  hisfanastei%  whiobdi« 
should"  repent  as  Ibng'ias  he  lived.  A  thousand-other  se- 
pSoaiehes  he  added;  wKclhtput  tiiepoDrkmgiito  a  new  agony 
iii  behalf  of  a  servant,  who,  he  foresaw^wo^jldc  ♦  suffer  f<Sr 
answering  him  honestly.  ;  Upon  wJrich  he  gaM,j-WBlljr;8Dme 
emotfon,  "^Nay,  by  God!,  Steriliy,  yauare  tmuektocfela^e  fw 
using  him  so :  he  answered  me  directly  to  the  question  if  bieh 
I  a^d'  him,  and  very  honestly^  and -T»iseI)rt;}and-yet(f'you 
know,  he- said  no  more  than  I  told  you  befoe  ire.wEffi  (l?fH§4 
in."  However,  after  all  this  passion  on  both  (sides!,  JWet 
renewed  his  consent ;  and  proper-directions  were  given  rfojj the 
journey.  N«r  was  he  now  at  any  loss  tojdiscovs:,;  that  the 
Whole  intrigue  was  -ori^nally  contrived  by  BwMngltomv'as 
welias  pursued  ^iofentlyby  his  spirit  and-impetuosity^,.!-, 
'  These  cironmatandeis',  which- so  well  chaiacteirize  the  [-per- 
sons, seem  to  have  been  related  by.  Cottington  to tL^nd  Gla^B^ni 
don,'froth  whom  they  are  here  transcribed^  and  thoughimiu^i 
are  not  undeserving. df  a  place  itt^istory,    .    .  • 

Th6  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  two  attendants,  and 
Sir  Eicbard  Graham,  master  of  horse  to  BucMnghain^  passed 
dfeguised  aiafd  undiscovered  through;  France;.'* and  they  even 
ventured '  into  a  court  ball  at  Paris, 'wheret'Gharlea  saw  the 
princ'gsk  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  «spoased^  and  who 
was  at  that  time  in 'the  bloom  of  youth  and  heEfuty.  In  eleven 
days  after  their-  departure  from  .'iLondonj^  .they  arrived- „at 
Madrid;  and  surprised  «very  body  by  a  «tep  sOjUnuSus^ 
a*sen^' great  princes.  The  Spanish  monarch  (imfiaediately 
paid  Charles  a  visit,  expressed  the  -uttnost!  gratitude  for  the 
B'oftfidence  reposed  in  him,  and  made  warm,  protestations  of  a 
corifespondent  confidence  and  friendship*!  By  the  «most  studied 
civilities, 'he  showed  the  respect  whichjhe  bore  to  hjis-.^oyal 
gnfest.  He' gave  him  a  golden  key,  which-. epened  all  his 
apartments,  that  tne^  prince  might,  without  8%;;  intTOduc^a, 
have  access  to-  him  at  all  hours:  he  took>the  Jefb  hand  of  him 
on  #veTf  occasion,  excef>it  in  the  .  apartments.^^.j«^i%B|ed  to 
Chafles  5  for  there,  he  said,  the  fisinoe  was  at  homuM"  ^SjarljBS 
was  itftfodtfCfed  into  the  palace  withtheaame^iap-aad^  eejpe- 
inony  that  attends  the  kings  of  Spaia  on  their  coronation  f  the 
eouaeii  repeived  pubric  orders  to  obey  him  as  the  king  hiniisBlf. 
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Olivarftz  too,  though  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right  of 
being  covered  befdce:  his  own  king,  would  not  put  on  his  hat 
in  thfeprince's  presence  :  *  all  tiie  prisons  of  Spain  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  prisoners  received  tiieir  freedom,  as  if  the 
event  th*  most  honorable  and  most  fortunate  had  happened  to 
the  monarchy  :t  and  eveiry  sumptuary  law  with  regard  to 
ftpparel  was  suspended  during  Charles's  residence  in  Spain. 
Theinfanta,  however,  was  only  shawn  to  her  lover  in  public ; 
Ae^pani^  ideas  >rif  das^cjr  being  so  strict,  as  not  to  allow 
Iff'  any  further  intercourse,  till  the  arrival  of  the  dispensa- 
tiomj 

The  point  of^honor  was  carried  so  far^  by  that  generous 
people,  that  no  attempt  was  tmade,  on  account  of  the  advantage 
*rbich  Aey  had  Acquired^  of  imposing  any  harder  conditions 
df  treaty;  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them,  on  one  occa- 
sion, lo'desire  more  concessions  in  the  religious  articles  ;  but, 
upon  the  oppxjsition  of  Bristol,  accompanied  with  some  re- 
proachesfi'  they  immediately  desisted.  The  pope^.  however, 
te^iriflg^  of  the  prince's  arrival  in  Madrid,  tacked'  some  "new 
oteiSes  to  the  dispensation ;  ^  and  it  became  necessary  to 
transmit  the  articles  to  London,  that  the  king  migjit  ratify 
them.  This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  consisted  of  sev- 
eral articles,  tshiefly  regarding  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion  by  the  infanta  and  her  household.  Nothing  could 
reasonably  be  fonnd  fault  with,  except  one  article,  in  which 
the  king  promised,  that  the  children  should  be  educated  by  the 
princess,  till  ten  years  of  age.  This  condition  o^uld  not  be 
insisted  on,  but  with  a  view  of  seasoning  their  minds  with 
Catholic ^flciples  rand  though  so  tender  an  age  seemed  a 
sufficient  security  against  theological  prejudices,  yet  the  same 
reason  which  made  the  pope  insert  that^artiole^  should  have 
induced  the  king  to  i^^et  it. 

Besides  the  public  treaty,  there  were  separate,  artioles,"!  pri- 
vately sworn  to  by'the  king;  in  which  he  promised  to  suspend 
the  penal  lawsf  enacted  against  Catholics,  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  them  in  parliament,  and  to  grant  a  toleratioi^  fot  the  exer- 
cise'or  the 'Cariiolic  religioff  in  private  houses. Ht  Great  mur- 
murs, we  wiiy'believe,  would  have  arisen  against' these  articles, 
had  thfeybeen  made  known  to  tfee  public-;' since  we  find  it 
to  have  been  imputed  as  an  enormous  crime  to  the  prince 

.  •  Franklyn,  p.  73.  t  Franklj-n,  p.  74. 
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<hat,  having  recei\;ed,  about  this -time,  a  very  jivil  letter  |roj|| 
the  pope,  he, was  a^ducei  to  return  a  veiy  civil  answer,*.^ ,;   ■ 

Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.,  whB. granted  the  dispepsa^^n, 
died;  and  Urban .VIII.  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Upon  thia 
event,  the  nuncio  refused  to  deliver  .the  dispensation,  till  it 
should  be  renewed  by  Urban  ;  and  that  crafty  ppntiif-dalajied 
sending  a  new  dispensatii?n«' in  .hopes  tliat,  during  Ihe  prince'? 
residence  in  Spain,  some  expedient  might  b'ft  fallen  upon  to 
effect  his  conversion-  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as.,  the 
prince,  hecame  impatient.  On  the  fipt  bint,  Charlfs^ obtained 
permission  to  return;  and  Philip  graced  Ms  departure  With  all 
the  Gijeuinstanoes  of  elaborate  civflily  and  resgect  which  bad 
attended  his  reception.  He  even  erected  a.  pillar  on  the  sj^flt 
where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monument  of  rautuQ} 
fniendshjp  ;  and  the  prince,  h97(|ing,.sjvorn  to  the ;observa^g%;Qf 
all  the.  articles,  entered  on  bis  jpui^eyj  and  embaited  on  board 
the  English  fleet  at  St,  Andero.  -    -    - 

Thfr  character  i^  Charles,  composed  of  decency,  resejvp, 
modesty,  sobriety,  virtues  sa  agreeable  to  the  naannersof  the 
Spaniards^;  the  unparalleled  confidence  which  he  had  reposed 
in  their  nation ;  the  rpnianfic  gallantry  ,^hjch  he  had  practised 
> towards  the  princess;  all  ftjifse-. circunjstances,  joined  to  hi 
youth  &.nd  advantageous  figgrei  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
court  of  Madrid,  and  had^  itnpressed  the  most  favorable  ^^ 
of  him.t  But,  in  the;  sarpe  prapffli:^:5i  that  the  prince  was  be- 
loved and  esteemed,  was  Buckingham  despised  and  hated- 
His  behavioTj  composed  of  English  familiarity  and  French 
vivacity ;  his  sallies  of  passion,  his  indecent  freedoms  with  tjis 
prince,  his  dissolute  pleasures,  his  arrogant,  impetuous  temper, 
which  he  neither  could  nor  cared  to  disguise  ;  qualilaes  #ke 
these  could,  mtstef  them,  .be  esteemed  nowhere,  but  tfl  the 
Spaniards  were  the  objects  of  peculiar  aversion.  {  fhey  could 
tiot  conceal  their  surprise,  that  such  a  youtb  could  ,intr|ide  into 
h  negotiation,  now  conducted,  to.a  period  by  so  accomplished  4 
minister  as  Bristol,-and  could  assume  to  himself  all  the  merit 
of,  it.  They  lamented  the  infanta's  fate,  who  must  Ij©  ap. 
pr0a.ehed  by  a  man  whosetenierity  seemed  to  respect  no,  law^ 
divine  or  human.§  And  when  they  observed,  that  he.  had  th^ 
imprudence  to  insylt  the  Conde  duke  of  Olvarez,  their  .prime 

*  Eushwortli,  vol.  i.  .p..82..   PranWys,  p.  7t. 
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minister,  every  one  who  was  ambitious  of  paying  court  to  the 
Spanish  became  desirous  of  showing  a  contempt  for  the  Eng. 
lish  favorite. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  told  Olivarez,  that  his  own  attach- 
ment to  the  Spanish  nation  and  to  the  king  of  Spain  was 
extreme ;  that  he  would  contribute  to  every  measure  which 
could  cement  the  friendship  between  England  and  them  ;  and 
that  his  peculiar  ambition  would  be  to  facilitate  the  prince's 
marriage  with  the  infanta.  But  he  added,  with  a  sincerity 
equally  insolent  and  indis6reet,  "  With  regard  to  you,  sir,  in 
particular,  you  must  not  consider  me  as  your  friend,  but  must 
ever  expect  from  me  all  possible  enmity  and  opposition."  The 
Conde  duke  replied,  with  a  becoming  dignity,  that  he  very 
willingly  accepted  of  what  was  proffered  him  :  and  on  these 
terms  the  favorites  parted.* 

Buckingham,  sensible  how  odious  he  was  become  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  nation 
would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the  infanta,  re- 
solved to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage. 
By  what  arguments  he  could  engage  the  prince  to  offer  such 
an  insult  to  the  Spanish  nation,  from  whom  he  had  met  with 
such  generous  treatment ;  by  what  colors  he  could  disguise 
the  ingratitude  and  imprudence  of  such  a  measure ;  these  are 
totally  unknown  to  us.  We  may  only  conjecture,  that  the 
many  unavoidable  causes  of  delay  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  had  afforded  to  Buck- 
ingham a  pretence  for  throwing  on  the  Spaniards  the  imputation 
of  insincerity  in  the  whole  treaty.  It  also  appears,  that  his 
impetuous  and  domineering  character  had  acquired,  what  it 
ever  after  maintained,  a  total  ascendant  over  the  gentle  and 
modest  temper  of  Charles ;  and,  when  the  prince  left  Madrid, 
he  was  firmly  determined,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions, 
to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  so  easily  with 
James  to  abandon  a  project  which,  during  so  many  years,  had 
been  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  which  he  had  now  un- 
expectedly conducted  to  a  happy  period.t  A  rupture  with 
Spain,  the  loss  of  two  millions,  were  prospects  little  agreeable 
tx)  this  pacific  and  indigent  monarch.  But,  finding  his  orily 
son  bent  against  a  match  which  had  always  been  opposed  by 

*  Eushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  103.     Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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his  people  and  his  parliament,  he  yielded  to  difficulties  which 
he  had  not  courage  or  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  overcome. 
The  prince,  therefore,  and  Buckingham,  on  their  arrival  at 
London,,  assumed  entirely  the  direction  of  the  negotiation ;  and 
it  was  their  business  to  seek  for  pretences  by  which  they  could 
give  a  color  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 

Though  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  had  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  James  as  a  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of 
the  Spanish  alliance,  he  had  always  forbidden  his  ministers  to 
insist  on  it  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  He  considered,  that  this  principality  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria ; 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  king  of  Spain's  power,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  his  pen,  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  master. 
The  strict  alliance  of  Spain  with  these  princes  would  engage 
Philip,  he  thought,  to  soften  so  disagreeable  a  demand  by 
every  art  of  negotiation  ;  and  many  articles  must  of  necessity 
be  adjusted,  before  such  an  important  point  could  be  effected. 
It  was  sufficient,  in  James's  opinion,  if  the  sincerity  of  the 
Spanish  court  could,  for  the  present,  be  ascertained ;  and, 
dreading  further  delays  of  the  marriage,  so  long  wished  for, 
he  was  resolved  to  trust  the  palatine's  full  restoration  to  the 
event  of  future  counsels  and  deliberations.* 

This  whole  system  of  negotiation  Buckingham  now  re- 
versed ;  and  he  overturned  every  supposition  upon  which  the 
treaty  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  After  many  fruitless 
artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the  espousals, 
Bristol  received  positive  orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy,  which 
had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to  finish  the  marriage,  till  secu- 
rity were  given  for  the  full  restitution  of  the  Palatinate.t 
Philip  understood  this  language.  He  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  disgust  received  by  Buckingham ;  and  deeming  him 
a  man  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  own  ungovernable  passions 
the  greatest  interests  of  his  master  and  of  his  country,  he  had 
expected,  that  the  unbounded  credit  of  that  favorite  would  be 
employed  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Determined,  however, 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  entirely  on  the  English, 
he  delivered  into  Bristol's  hand  a  written  promise,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate, 
either  by  persuasion,  or  by  every  other  possible  means  ;  and, 

*  Pail.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  57. 
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when  he  fovmd  that  this  concession  gave  no  satisfaction,  he 
ordered  the  infanta  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  princess  of  Wales 
which  she  bore  after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation  from 
Rome,  and  to  drop  the  study  of  the  English  language.*  And 
thinking  that  such  rash  counsels  as  now  governed  the  court  of 
England,  would  not  stop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty, 
he  ordered  preparations  for  war  immediately  to  be  made 
throughout  all  his  dominions.t 

Tlius  James,  having,  by  means  inexplicable  .from  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  politics,  conducted,  so  near  an  honorable 
period,  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  the  restoration  of  his 
son-in-law,  failed  at  last  of  his  purpose,  by  means  equally 
unaccountable. 

Rut  though  the  expedients  already  used  by  Buckingham 
weie  sufficiently  inglorious,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  na- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  him,  ere  he  could  fully  effect  hia 
purpose,  to  employ  artifices  still  more  dishonorable. 

[1624.]  The  king,  having  broken  with  -Spain,  was  obliged 
to  concert  new  measures  ;  and,  without  the  assistance  of  par- 
liament, no  effectual  step  of  any  kind  could  be  taken.  The 
benevolence  which,  during  the  interval,  had  been  rigorously 
exacted  for  recovering  the  Palatinate,  though  levied  for  so 
popular  an  end,  had  procured  to  the  king  less  money  than  ill 
will  from  his  subjects.t  Whatever  discouragements,  there- 
fore, he  might  receive  from  his  ill.  agreement  with  former  par- 
liaments, there  was  a  necessity  of  summoning  once  more  this 
assembly  :  and  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  Spanish  alliance 
which  gave  such  umbrage,  being  abandoned,  the  commons 
would  now  be  better  satisfied  with  the  king's  administratLon. 
In  his  speech  to  the  houses,  James  dropped  some  hints  of  his 
cause  of  complaint  against  Spain ;  and  he  graciously  con- 
descended to  ask  the  advice  of  parliament,  which  he  had  ever 
before  rejected,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  so  important  an 
affair  as  his    son's  marriage.^      Buckingham   delivered  to  a 

*  Franklyn,  p.  80.     Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
t  Bush  worth,  .vol.  i.  p.  114. 

*  To  show  by  what  violent  measures  benevolences  were  usually 
raised,  Johnstone  tells  us,  in  his  Rerum  Britannicarum  Historia,  that 
Barnes  a  citizen  of  London,  was  the  first  who  refused  to  pontributa 
any  tliinc  ;  upon  which  the  treasurer  sent  him  word,  that  he  must 
immediately  prepare  himself  to  carry  by  post  a  despatch  into  Ire'and- 
The  citizen  was  glad  to  make  his  peace  by  paying  a  himdred  pov  nds  j 
md  no  one  durst  afterwards  refuse  the  benevolence  required.  See, 
further,  Coke,  p.  80. 

}  Franklyn,  p.  79.     Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  116.    Kennet,  p.  7  * 
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committee  of  lords  and  commons  a  long  narrative,  which  he 
pretended  to  be  true  and  complete,  of  every  step  taken  in  the 
negotiations  with  Philip  :  but,  partly  by  the  suppression  of 
some  facts,  partly  by  the  false  coloring  laid  on  others,  this 
narrative  was  calculated  entirely  to  mislead  the  parliament, 
and  to  throw  on  the'  court  of  Spain  the  reproach  of  artifice 
and  insincerity.  He  said,  that,  after  many  years'  negotiation, 
the  king  found  not  himself  any  nearer  his  purpose  ;  and  that 
Bristol  had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  general  pro- 
fessions and  declarations  ;  that  the  prince,  doubting  the  good 
intentions  of  Spain,  resolved  at  last  to  take  a  journey  to 
Madrid,  and  put  the  matter  to  the  utmost  trial  ;  that  he  there 
found  such  artificial  dealing  as  made  him  conclude  all  the  steps 
taken  towards  the  marriage  to  be  false  and  deceitful :  that  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  ever  been  regarded  by 
the  king  as  an  essential  preliminary,  was  not  seriously  intend- 
ed by  Spain ;  and  that,  after  enduring  much  bad  usage,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  without  any  hopes, 
either  of  obtaining  the  infanta,  or  of  restoring  the  elector 
palatine.* 

This  narrative,  which,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  solemnity  of  that  assembly  to  which  it  was 
delivered,  deserves  great  blame,  was  yet  vouched  for  truth  by 
,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present ;  and  the  king  himself 
lent  it,  indirectly,  his  authority,  by  telling. the  parliament,  that 
it  was  by  his  orders  Buckingham  laid  the  whole  afiair  before 
them.  The  conduct  of  these  princes  it  is  difiicult  fully  to 
excuse.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
Charles ;  unless  his  inexperience  and  youth,  as  is  probable,t 
if  not  certain,  really  led  him  into  error,  and  made  him  swallow 
all  the  falsities  of  Buckingham.  And  though  the  king  was 
here  hurried  from  his  own  measures  by  the  impetuosity  of 
others,  nothing  should  have  induced  him  to  ^prostitute  his 
character,  and  seem  to  vouch  the  impostures,  at  least  false 
colorings,  of  his  favorite,  of  which  he  had  so  good  reason  to 
entertain  a  suspicion.| 

*  I^anklyn,  p.  89,  90,  91,  etc.  Eushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  120,  etc. 
Pari.  Hiat.  vol.  vi.  p.  20,  21,  etc. 

t  See  note  EEE,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

j  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  king  afterwards  warned 
ike  house  not  to  take  Buckingham's  narrative  for  his,  though  it  was 
^d  before  them  by  his  order.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  104.  James  was 
probably  ashajned  to  have  been  carried  so  far  by  his  favorite. 
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Buckingham's  narrative,  however  artfully  disguised,  con- 
tained so  many  contradictory  circumstances,  as  were  sufficient 
to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men ;  but  it  concurred  so 
well  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  parliament,  that 
no  scruple  was  made  of  immediately  adopting  it.*  Charmed 
with  having  obtained  at  length  the  opportunity,  so  long  wished 
for,  of  going  to  war  with  Papists,  they  little  thought  of  future 
consequences ;  but  immediately  advised  the  king  to  break 
off  both  treaties  with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded  the 
marriage,  as  that  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate.t  The 
people,  ever  greedy  of  war  till  they  suffer  by  it,  displayed 
their  triumph  at  these  violent  measures  by  public  bonfires  and 
rejoicings,  and  by  insults  on  the  Spanish  ministers.  Buck- 
ingham was  now  the  favorite  of  the  public  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  house  of  commons,  called 
him  the  savior  of  the  nation.j:  Every  place  resounded  with 
his  praises.  And  he  himself,  intoxicated  by  a  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  so  little  time,  and  which  he  so  ill  deserved, 
violated  all  duty  to  his  indulgent  master,  and  entered  into 
cabals  with  the  Puritanical  members,  who  had  ever  opposed  the 
royal  authority.  He  even  encouraged  schemes  for  abolishing 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  selling  the  dean  and  chapter  lands, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Spanish  war.  And  the 
king,  though  he  still  entertained  projects  for  temporizing,  and 
for  forming  an  accommodation  with  Spain,  was  so  borne  down 
by  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudices,  conducted  and  increased 
by  Buckingham,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged,  in  a  speech  to 
parliament,  to  declare  in  favor  of  hostile  measures,  if  they 
would  engage  to  support  him.§  Doubts  of  their  sincerity  in 
this  respect,  doubts  which  the  event  showed  not  to  be  ill 
grounded,  had  probably  been  one  cause  of  his  former  pacific 
and  dilatory  measures. 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  the  king  began  with  lament- 
ing his  own  unhappiness,  that,  having  so  long  valued  himself 
on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific  monarch,  he  should  now,  in 
his  old  age,  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  blessings  of  peace  for 
the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  He  represented  to  them  the 
immense  and  continued  expense  requisite  for  military  arma- 

*  Pail.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  75. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  98.  Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi, 
p.  103. 

+   Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

i  Franklyn,  p.  94,  95.     Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  135. 
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ments  ;  and,  besides  supplies  from  time  to  time,  as  they  should 
become  necessary,  he  demanded  a  vote  of  six  subsidies  and 
twelve  fifteenths,  as  a  proper  stock  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  He  told  them  of  his  intolerabledebts,  chiefly 
contracted  by  the  sums  remitted  to  the  palatine  ;  *  but  he 
added,  that  he  did  not  insist  on  any  supply  for  his  own  relief, 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  for  him  if  the  honor  and  security  of 
the  public  were  provided  for.  To  remove  all  suspicion,  he, 
■who  had  ever  strenuously  maintained  his  prerogative,  and 
who  had  even  extended  it  into  some  points  esteemed  doubt- 
ful, now  made  an  imprudent  concession,  of  which  the  con- 
sequences might  have  proved  fatal  to  royal  authority  ;  he 
voluntarily  offered,  that  the  money  voted  should  be  paid  to  a 
committee  of  parliament,  and  should  be  issued  by  them, 
without  being  intrusted  to  his  management.!  The  commons 
willingly  accepted  of  this  concession,  so  unusual  in  an  Eng- 
lish monarch :  they  voted  him  only  three  subsidies  and  three 
fifteenths :  |  and  they  took  no  notice  of  the  complaints  which 
he  made  of  his  own  wants  and  necessities. 

Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  present  good  agreement  ■ 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  in  order  to  pass  the  bill 
against  monopolies,  which  had  formerly  been  encouraged  by 
the  king,  but  which  had  failed  by  the  rupture  between  him 
and  the  last  house  of  commons.  This  bill  was  conceived  in 
such  terms  as  to  render  it  merely  declaratory ;  and  all  monop- 
olies were  condemned,  as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  known 
liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  there  supposed,  that  every 
subject  of  England  had  entire  power  to  dispose  of  his  own 
actions,  provided  he  did  no  injury  to  any  of  his  fellow-subjects ; 
and  that  no  prerogative  of  the  king,  no  power  of  any  magis- 
trate, nothing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws,  could  restrain 
that  unlimited  .freedom.  The  full  prosecution  of  this  noble 
principle  into  all  its  natural  consequences,  has  at  last,  through 
many  contests,  produced  that  singular  and  happy  government 
which  we  enjoy  at  present.^ 

The  house  of  commons  also  corroborated,  by  a  new  pre- 
cedent, the  important  power  of  impeachment,  which,  two 
years  before,  they  had  exercised  in  the  case  of  Chancellol 
Uacon,  and  which  had  lain  dormant  for  near  two  centuries^ 

*  See  note  FFF,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
t  Leas  than  three  hundred  thousand  pour..ds. 
^  See  note  GGG,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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except  when  they  servejt*  as  instruments  of  royal  vengeance. 
The  earl  of  Middlesex  had  been  raised,  by  Buokincham'p 
interest,  from  the  rank  of  a  London  merchant,  to  bo  treasurer 
of  England  ;  and,  by  his  activity  and  address,  seemed  not 
unworthy  of  that  preferment.  But,  as  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  patron,  by  scrupling  or  refusing  some  demands 
of  money  during  the  prince's  residence  in  Spain,  that  favorite 
vowed  revenge,  and  employed  all  his  credit  among  the  com- 
mons to  procure  an  impeachment  of  the  treasurer.  The  king 
was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  measure,  and  prophesied 
to  the  prince  and  duke,  that  they  would  live  to  have  their  fill 
of  parliamentaiy  prosecutions.*  In  a  speech  to  the  parlia- 
ment, he  endeavored  to  apologize  for  Middlesex,  and  to  soften 
the  accusation  against  him.t  The  charge,  however,  was  still 
maintained  by  the  commons;  and  the  treasurer  was  found 
guilty  by  the  peers,  though  the  misdemeanors  proved  against 
him  were  neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  accepting 
of  two  presents  of  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  for  passing 
two  patents,  was  the  article  of  greatest  weight.  His  sentence 
was,  to  be  fined  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  king's  use,  and 
to  suffer  all  the  other  penalties  formerly  inflicted  upon  Bacon. 
The  fine  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  prince,  when  he 
mounted  the  throne. 

This  session,  an  address  was  also  made,  very  disagreeable 
to  the  king,  craving  the  severe  execution  of  the  laws  against 
Catholics.  His  answer  was  gracious  and  condescending ;  { 
though  he  declared  against  persecution,  as  being  an  improper 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  any  religion,  according  to  the 
received  maxim,  "  That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed 
of  the  church."  He  also  condemned  an  entire  indulgence 
of  the  Catholics  ;  and  seemed  to  represent  a  middle  course 
as  the  most  humane  and  most  politic.  He  went  so  far  as 
even  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  that  he  never  had  entertained  any 
thoughts  of  granting  a  toleration  to  these  religionists.^  The 
liberty  of  exercising  their  worship  in  private  houses,  which  he 
had  secretly  agreed  to  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  did  not  appear 
to  him  deserving  that  name  ;  and  it  was  probably  by  means 
of  this  explication,  he  thought  that  he  had  saved  his  honor. 
And  as  Buckingham,  in  his  narrative, ||  confessed  that  the 
king  had  agreed  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  penal  laws 

*  Caarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  t  Pari.  Bist.  vol.  vi.  p.  19. 

X  Franklyn,  p.  101,  102.  §  See,  further,  Franklyn,  p.  87. 

f  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  37. 
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against  the  Catholics,  which  he  distinguished  from  a  toleration 
(a  term  at  that  time  extremely  odious,)  James  naturally  deemed 
his  meaning  to  be  sufficiently  explained,  and  feared  not  any 
reproach  of  falsehood  or  duplicity,  on  account  of  this  assevera^ 
tion.  After  all  these  transactions,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  king,  who  let  fall  some  hints,  though  in  gentle 
terms,  of  the  sense  which  he  entertained  of  their  unkindness 
in  not  supplying  his  necessities.* 

James,  unable  to  resist  so  strong  a  combination  as  that  of 
his  people,  his  parliament,  his  son,  and  his  favorite,  had  been 
compelled  to  embrace  measures  for  which,  from  temper  as 
well  as  judgment,  he  had  ever  entertained  a  most  settled 
aversion.  Though  he  dissembled  his  resentment,  he  began  to 
estrange  himself  from  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all 
those  violent  counsels,  and  whom  he  considered  as  the  author, 
both  of  the  prince's  journey  to  Spain,  and  of  the  breach  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  The  arrival  of  Bristol  he  impatiently  longed 
for ;  and  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  that  minister,  whose 
wisdom  he  respected,  and  whose  views  he  approved,  that 
he  hoped  in  time  to  extricate  himself  from  his  present  dif- 
ficulties. 

During  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain,  that  able  negotiator  had 
evei"  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  the  impetuous  measures 
suggested  by  Buckingham,  his  own  wise  and  well-tempered 
counsels.  After  Charles's  departure,  he  still,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  a  change  of  resolution,  interposed  his  advice, 
and  strenuously  insisted  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
England  must  reap  from  the  completion  of  it.  Enraged  to 
find  that  his  successful  labors  should  be  rendered  abortive  by 
the  levities  and  caprices  of  an  insolent  minion,  he  would 
understand  no  hints  ;  and  nothing  but  express,  orders  from  his 
master  could  engage  him  to  make  that  demand  which,  he  was 
sensible,  must  put  a  final  period  to  the  treaty.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  hear  that  Buckingham  had  declared 
himself  his  open  enemy,  and,  on  all  occasions,  had  thrown 
out  many  violent  reflections  against  him. 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  consequence  to  Buckingham, 
than  to  keep  Bristol  at  a  distance  both  from  the  king  and 
the  parliament ;  lest  the  power  of  truth,  enforced  by  so  well- 
informed  a  speaker,   should    open    scenes   which  were   but 

*  Franklyn,  p.  103. 
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suspected  by  the  tormer,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  as  yet 
entertained  no  manner  of  jealousy.  He  applied  therefore 
to  James,  whose  weakness,  disguised  to  himself  under  the 
appearance  of  finesse  and  dissimulation,  was  now  become 
absolutely  incurable.  A  warrant  for  sending  Bristol  to  the 
Tower  was  issued  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  England  ;  * 
and  though  he  was  soon  released  from  confinement,  yet  orders 
were  carried  him  from  the  king,  to  retire  to  his  country  seat, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  attendance  in  parUament.  He  obeyed ; 
but  loudly  demanded  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  and 
of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before  his  master.  On  all  occa- 
sions, he  protested  his  innocence,  and  threw  on  his  enemy  the 
blame  of  every  miscarriage.  Buckingham,  and,  at  his  insti- 
gation, the  prince,  declared  that  they  would  be  reconciled  to 
Bristol,  if  he  would  but  acknowledge  his  errors  and  ill  con- 
duct :  but  the  spirited  nobleman,  jealous  of  his  honor,  refused 
to  buy  favor  at  so  high  a  price.  James  had  the  equit}'^  to  say, 
that  the  insisting  on  that  condition  was  a  strain  of  unexampled 
tyranny  :  but  Buckingham  scrupled  not  to  assert,  with  his 
usual  presumption,  that  neither  the  king,  the  prince,  nor  him- 
self, were  as  yet  satisfied  of  Bristol's  innocence.t 

While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Buckingham,  while 
the  timidity  of  James,  or  the  shame  of  changing  his  favorite, 
kept  the  whole  court  in  awe,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Inoios*, 
endeavored  to  open  the  king's  eyes,  and  to  cure  his  fears  by 
instilling  greater  fears  into  him.  He  privately  slipped  into 
his  hand  a  paper,  and  gave  him  a  signal  to  read  it  alone.  He 
there  told  him,  that  he  was  as  much  a  prisoner  at  London  as 
ever  Francis  I.  was  at  Madrid  ;  that  the  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham had  conspired  together,  and  had  the  whole  court  at  their 
devotion ;  that  cabals  among  the  popular  leaders  in  pa«-lia- 
ment  were  carrying  on,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his 
authority  ;  that  the  project  was  to  confine  him  to  some  of  his 
hunting  seats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  administration  to 
Charles  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  one  vigorous 
efifort,  to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to  punish  those  who  had 
so  long  and  so  much  abused  his  friendship  and  beneficence.lj: 

What  credit  James  gave  to  this  representation  does  not 
appear.  He  only  discovered  some  faint  symptoms,  which  ho 
instantly  retracted,  of  dissatisfaction  with  Buckingham.     All 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

+  Rusliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  lH-  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams.  Coke 
p.  107. 
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his  public  measures,  and  all  the  alliances  into  which  ha 
entered,  were  founded  on  the  system  of  enmity  to  the  Aus 
trian  family,  and  of  war  to  be  carried  on  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate. 

The  states  of  the  United  Provinces  were  at  this  time  gov- 
erned by  Maurice  ;  and  that  aspiring  prince,  sensible  that  his 
credit  would  languish  during  peace,  had,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve  years'  truce,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  His  great  capacity  in  the  military  art  would  have 
compensated  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  had  not  the  Spanish 
armies  been  commanded  by  Spinola,  a  general  equally  re- 
nowned for  conduct,  and  more  celebrated  for  enterprise  and 
activity.  In  such  a  situation,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome 
to  the  republic  than  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  between  J^mea 
and  the  Catholic  king  ;  and  they  flattered  themselves,  as  well 
from  the  natural  union  of  interests  between  them  and  Eng- 
land, as  from  the  influence  of  the  present  conjuncture,  that 
powerful  succors  would  soon  march  to  their  relief.  Accord- 
ingly an  army  of  six  thousand  men  was  levied  in  England, 
and  sent  over  to  Holland,  commanded  by  four  young  noble- 
men, Essex,  Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Willoughby,  who  were 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  so  popular  a  cause, 
and  of  acquiring,  military  experience  under  so  renowned  a 
captain  as  Maurice. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  as  religious 
zeal  had  made  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  appear  a  point 
of  such  vast  importance  in  England,  the  same  effect  must 
have  been  produced  in  France,  by  the  force  merely  of  polit- 
ical views  and  considerations.  While  that  principality  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  French 
dominions  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  possessions  of 
that  ambitious  family,  and  might  be  invaded  by  superior  forces 
from  every  quarter.  It  concerned  the  king  of  France,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  the  peaceable  establishment  of  the  emperor 
in  his  new  conquests  ;  and  both,  by  the  situation  and  greater 
power  of  his  state,  he  was  much  better  enabled  than  James 
to  give  succor  to  the  distressed  palatine.*  But  though  these 
views  escaped  not  Louis,  nor  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  now 
began  to  acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  French  court,  that  min- 
ister was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  enterprises  by 
first  subduing  the  Hugonots,  and  thence  to  proceed,  by  mature 

*  See  Collection  of  State  Papers  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  393. 
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counsels,  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria.  The  prospect, 
however,  of  a  conjunction  with  England  was  presently  em- 
braced,  and  al.  imaginable  encouragement  was  given  to  every 
proposal  for  conciliating  a  marriage  between  Charles  and  the 
princess  Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensible  experience  which  James  might 
have  acquired  of  the  unsurmountable  antipathy  entertained  by 
his  subjects  against  an  alliance  with  Catholics,  he  still  perse- 
vered in  the  opinion,  that  his  son  would  be  degraded  by  receiv- 
ing into  his  bed  a  princess  of  less  than  royal  extraction.  After 
the  rupture,  therefore,  with  Spain,  nothing  remained  but  an 
alliance  with  France  ;  and  to  that  court  he  immediately  applied 
himself.*  The  same  allurements  had  not  here  place,  which 
had  so  long  entangled  him  in  the  Spanish  negotiation :  the 
portion  promised  was  much  inferior ;  and  the  peaceable  res- 
toration of  the  palatine  could  not  thence  be  expected.  But 
James  was  afraid  lest  his  son  should  be  altogether  disappointed 
of  a  bride ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  French  king  de- 
manded, for  the  honor  of  his  crown,  the  same  terms  vvhich 
had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish,  he  was  prevailed  with  to 
comply.  And  as  tlie  prince,  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  had 
given  a  verbal  promise  to  allow  the  infanta  the  education  of 
her  children  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  this  article  was  here 
inserted  in  the  treaty ;  and  to  that  imprudence  is  generally 
imputed  the  present  distressed  condition  of  his  posterity.  The 
court  of  England,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  always  pre- 
tended, even  in  their  memorials  to  the  French  court,  that  all 
the  favorable  conditions  granted  to  the  Catholics,  were  inserted 
in  the  marriage  treaty  merely  to  please  the  pope,  and  that 
their  strict  execution  was,  by  an  agreement  with  France, 
secretly  dispensed  with.t 

As  much  as  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  treaty  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the  military  enter- 
prises disagreeable,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  from  his  own 
incapacity  for  such  a  scene  of  action. 

During  the  Spanish  negotiation,  Heidelberg  and  Manheim 
had  been  taken  by  the  imperial  forces  ;  and  Frankendale 
though  the  garrison  was  entirely  English,  was  closely  besieged 
by  them.     After  reiterated  remonstrances  from  James,  Spain 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

t  See  note  HHH,  at  the  end  of  the  yolume. 
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interposed,  and  procured  a  suspension  of  arms  during  eighteen 
months.  But  as  Frankendale  was  the  only  place  of  Frederic's 
ancient  dominions  which  was  still  in  his  hands,  Ferdinand, 
desirous  of  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  Palatinate,  and 
of  leaving  that  state  in  security,  was  unwilling  that  so  impor- 
tant a  fortress  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
To  compromise  all  differences,  it  was  agreed  to  sequestrate  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  infanta  as  a  neutral  person ;  upon  condi- 
tion that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  it  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  Frederic  ;  though  peace  should  not,  at  that  time,  be 
concluded  between  him  and  Ferdinand.*  After  the  unexpected 
rupture  with  Spain,  the  infanta,  when  James  demanded  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  offered  him  peaceable  possession  of 
Frankendale,  and  even  promised  a  safe-conduct  for  the  gar- 
rison through  the  Spanish  Netherlands  :  but  there  was  some 
territory  of  the  empire  interposed  between  her  state  and 
the  Palatinate  ;  and  for  passage  over  that  territory,  no  terms 
were  stipulated.t  By  this  chicane,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  employed  if  amity  witli  Spain  had  been  preserved,  the 
palatine  was  totally  dispossessed  of  his  patrimonial  domin- 
ions. 

The  English  nation,  however,  and  James's  warlike  council, 
were  not  discouraged.  It  was  still  determined  to  reconquer 
the.  Palatinate  ;  a  state  lying  in  the  midst  of  Germany,  pos- 
sessed entirely  by  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  sur- 
rounded by  potent  enemies,  and  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  England.  Count  Mansfeldt  was  taken  into  pay ; 
and  an  English  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse  was  levied  by  a  general  press  throughout  the 
kingdom.  During  the  negotiation  with  France,  vast  promises 
had  been  made,  though  in  general  terms,  by  the  French  min- 
istry ;  not  only  that  a  free  passage  should  be  granted  to  the 
English  troops,  but  that  powerful  succors  should  also  join  them 
in  their  march  towards  the  Palatinate.  In  England,  all  these 
professions  were  hastily  interpreted  to  be  positive  engage- 
ments. The  troops  under  Mansfeldt's  command  were  em- 
barked at  Dover ;  but,  upon  sailing  over  to  Calais,  found  no 
orders  yet  arrived  for  their  admission.  After  waiting  in  vain 
during  some  time,  they  were  obliged  to  sail  towards  Zealand, 
where  it  had  also  been  neglected  to  concert  proper  measures 
for  their  disembarkation ;  and  some  scruples  arose  among  the 


Eushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  f  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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states  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  Meanwhile  a 
pestilential  distemper  crept  in  among  the  English  forces  so 
long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vessels.  Half  the  army  died  while 
on  board  ;  and  the  other  half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared 
too  small  a  body  to  march  into  the  Palatinate.*  And  thus 
ended  this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  expedition ;  [1625.]  the 
only  disaster  which  happened  to  England  during  the  pros- 
perous and  pacific  reign  of  James. 

That  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion.  With 
peace,  so  successfully  cultivated,  and  so  passionately  loved  by 
this  monarch,  his  life  also  terminated.  This  spring,  he  was 
seized  with  a  tertian  ague  ;  and,  when  encouraged  by  his 
courtiers  with  the  common  proverb,  that  such  a  distemper, 
during  that  season,  was  health  for  a  king,  he  replied,  that  the 
proverb  was  meant  of  a  young  king.  After  some  fits,  he  found 
himself  extremely  weakened,  and  sent  for  the  prince,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  bear  a  tender  affection  for  his  wife,  but  to  preserve 
a  constancy  in  religion ;  to  protect  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
to  extend  his  care  towards  the  unhappy  family  of  the  pala- 
tine.t  With  decency  and  courage,  he  prepared  himself  for  his 
end  ;  and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  after  a 
reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  some  days,  and 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  reign  over  Scotland 
was  almost  of  equal  duration  with  his  life.  In  all  history,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reign  less  illustrious,  yet  more 
unspotted  and  unblemished,  than  that  of  James  in  both  king- 
doms. 

No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inofiensive,  was  ever 
so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny  and 
flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions  which 
began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made  his  charac- 
ter be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly  that  of 
princes  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Many  virtues,  however, 
it  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of,  but  scarce  any  of  them 
pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  neighboring' vices. 
His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his  learning  on  ped- 
antry, his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on 
cunning,  his  friendship  on  light  fancy  and  boyish  fondness. 
While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his  own 
authority,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected,  in  a  few  of  his 

«  Franklyn,  p.  104.    Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  154.    Dugdale,  p.  24. 
•^  Euahworth,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
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actions,  and  still  more  of  his  pretensions,  to  have  somewhat 
encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his  people :  while  he  endeav- 
ored, by  an  exact  neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  all 
his  neighbors,  he  was  able  to  preserve  fully  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  none.  His  capacity  was  considerable  ;  but  fitter  to 
discourse  on  general  maxims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate 
business  :  his  intentions  were  just ;  but  more  adapted  to  the 
conduct  of  private  life  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms. 
Awkward  in  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was 
ill  qualified  to  command  respect ;  partial  and  undiscerning  in 
his  affections,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of 
a  feeble  temper,  more  than  of  a  frail  judgment ;  exposed  to 
our  ridicule  from  his  vanity  ;  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by 
his  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  character,  that  all  his  qualities 
were  sullied  with  weakness  and  embellished  by  humanity. 
Of  political  courage  he  certainly  was  destitute ;  and  thence, 
chiefly,  is  derived  the  strong  prejudice  which  prevails  against 
his  personal  bravery  ;  an  inference,  however,  which  must  be 
owned,  from  general  experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 

He  was  only  once  married,  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  died 
on  the  third  of  March,  1619,  in  the  forty-fi.fth  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  woman  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtues.  She 
loved  shows  and  expensive  amusements,  but  possessed  little 
taste  in  her  pleasures.  A  great  comet  appeared  about  the 
time  of  her  death ;  and  the  vulgar  esteemed  it  the  prognostic 
of  that  event :  so  considerable  in  their  eyes  are  even  the  most 
insignificant  princes. 

He  left  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  the 
elector  palatine.  She  was  aged  twenty-nine  years.  Those 
alone  remained  of  six  legitimate  children  born  to  him.  He 
never  had  any  illegitimate  ;  and  he  never  discovered  any  ten- 
dency, even  the  smallest,  towards  a  passion  for  any  mistress. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  during  this  reign  were, 
Whitgift,  who  died  in  1604  ;  Bancroft,  in  1610  ;  Abbot,  who 
survived  the  king.  The  chancellors,  Lord  Ellesmore,  who 
resigned  in  1617  ;  Bacon  was  first  lord  keeper  till  1619 ;  then 
was  created  chancellor,  and  was  displaced  in  1621  :  Williams, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  created  lord  keeper  in  his  place.  The 
high  treasurers  were  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  died  in  1609  • 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1612 ;  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  fined  and 
ditplaced  for  bribery  in  1618;  Lord  Mandeville,  resigned  in 
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1621 ;  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  displaced  in  1624 ;  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  succeeded.  The  lord  admirals  were,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  resigned  in  1618  ;  the  earl,  afterwards  duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  secretaries  of  state  were,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  Sir  Ealph  Winwood,  Nanton,  Calvert,  Lord  Con- 
way, Sir  Albertus  Moreton. 

The  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  first  parliament 
of  this  reign,  were  seventy-eight  temporal  peers.  The  num- 
bers in  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  were  ninety-seven. 
Consequently  James,  during  that  period,  created  nineteen  new 
peerages  above  those  that  expired. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members.  It 
appears  that  four  boroughs  revived  their  charters,  which  they 
had  formerly  neglected.  And  as  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  consisted  of  foui  hundred  and  ninety-four  members, 
we  may  infer  that  James  created  ten  new  boroughs. 
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It  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  period,  to  make  a  pause,  and 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
government,  manners,  finances,  arms,  trade,  learning.  Where 
a  just  notion  is  not  formed  of  these  particulars,  history  can  be 
little  instructive,-  and  often  will  not  be  intelligible. 

We  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  English  government,  at 
the  accession  of  the  Scottish  line,  was  much  more  arbitrary 
than  it  is  at  present ;  the  prerogative  less  limited,  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  less  accurately  defined  and  secured;  Without 
mentioning  other  particulars,  the  courts  alone  of  high  commis- 
sion and  star  chamber  were  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole  king 
dom  at  the  mercy  of  the  prince. 

The  court  of  high  commission  had  been  erected  by  Eliza 
beth,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  ths 
beginning  of  her  reign :  by  this  act  it  was  thought  proper, 
during  the  great  revolution  of  religion,  to  arm  the  sovereign 
with  full  powers,  in  order  to  discourage  and  suppress  opposi- 
tion. All  appeals  from  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
carried  before  the  high  commission ;  and,  of  consequence,  the 
whole  life  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy  lay  directly  under  its 
inspection.  Every  breach  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  every 
refusal  of  the  ceremonies,  was  cognizable  in  this  court ;  and, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  punished  by  depriva- 
tion,  by   fine,  confiscation,   and   imprisonment.     James  con- 


•  This  history  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  written  and  published 
by  the  author  before  the  history  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Hence  it 
happens  that  some  passages,  particularly  in  the  present  Appendix, 
may  seem  to  be  repetitions  of  what  was  formerly  delivered  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  author,  in  order  to  obviate  this  objection,  hau 
•iancelled  some  few  passages  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
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tented  himself  with  the  gentler  penalty  of  deprivation  ;  noi 
was  that  piinishtnent  inflicted  with  rigor  on  every  offender. 
Archbishop  Spotswood  teljs  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  Ban- 
croft, the  primate,  several  years  after  the  king's  accession,  that 
not  above  forty-five  clergymen  had  then  been  deprived.  All 
the  Catholics,  too,  were  liable  to  be  punished  by  this  court,  if 
they  exercised  any  act  of  their  religion,  or  sent  abroad  their 
children  or  other  relations  to  receive  that  education  which 
they  could  not  procure  them  in  their  own  country.  Popish 
priests  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  might  be  delivered  over  to 
the  law,  which  punished  them  with  death  ;  though  that  sever- 
ity had  been  sparingly  exercised  by  Elizabeth,  and  never 
almost  by  James.  In  a  word,  that  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  we  so  highly  and  so  justly  value  at  present,  was  totally 
suppressed  ;  and  no  exercise  of  any  religion  but  the  established, 
was  permitted,throughout  the  kingdom.  Any  word  or  writing 
which  tended  towards  heresy  or  schism,  was  punishable  by 
the  high  commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them  :  they  alone 
were  judges  what  expressions  had  that  tendency  :  they  pro- 
ceeded not  by  information,  but  upon  rumor,  suspicion,  or 
according  to  their  discretion  :  they  administered  an  oath,  by 
which  the  party  cited  before  them  was  bound  to  answer  any 
question  which  should  be  propounded  to  him :  whoever  refused 
this  oath,  though  he  pleaded  ever  so  justly,  that  he  might 
Aereby  be  brought  to.  accuse  himself  or  his  dearest  friend 
was  punishable  by  imprisonment :  and  in  short,  an  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  with  all  its  terrors  and  iniquities,  was  erected  in  the 
kingdom.  Full  discretionary  powers  were  bestowed  with 
regard  to  the  inquiry,  trial,  sentence,  and  penalty  inflicted ; 
excepting  only  that  corporal  punishments  were  restrained  by 
that  patent  of  the  prince  which  erected  the  court,  not  by  the 
act  of  parliament  which  empowered  him.  By  reason  of  the 
uncertain  limits  which  separate  ecclesiastical  from  civil  causes, 
all  accusations  of  adultery  and  incest  were  tried  by  the  court 
of  high  commission  ;  and  every  complaint  of  wives  against 
their  husbands  was  there  examined  and  discussed.*  On  like 
pretences,  every  cause  which  regarded  -conscience,  that  is 
eveiy  cause,  could  have  been  brought  under  their  jurisdiction. 
But  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  king  would  not  be 
solicitous  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court :  the  star  cham- 
ber possessed  the  same  authority  in  civil  matters  ;   and  its 

•  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  200. 
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methods  of  proceeding  were  equally  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
The  origin  of  this  court  was  derived  from  the  most  remote! 
antiquity;*  though  it  is  pretended,  that  its  power  had  first 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  height  by  Henry  VII.  In  all 
times,  however,  it  is  confessed,  it  enjoyed  authority ;  and  at 
no  time  was  its  authority  circumscribed,  or  method  of  proceed- 
ing directed  by  any  law  or  statute. 

We  have  had  already,  or  shall  have  sufficient  occasion,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  history,  to  mention  the  dispensing  power, 
the  power  of  imprisonment,  of  exacting  loans  t  and  benevo- 
lences, of  pressing  and  quartering  soldiers,  of  altering  the  cus- 
toms, of  erecting  monopolies.  These  branches  of  power,  if 
not  directly  opposite  to  the  principles  of  all  free  government, 
must,  at  least,  be  acknowledged  dangerous  to  freedom  in  a 
monarchical  constitution,  where  an  eternal  jealousy  must  be 
preserved  against  the  sovereign,  and  no  discretionary  powers 
must  ever  be  intrusted  to  him,  by  which  the  properly  or  per- 
sonal liberty  of  any  subject  can  be  affected.  The  kings  of 
England,  however,  had  almost  constantly  exercised  these 
powers ;  and  if,  on  any  occasion,  the  prince  had  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  laws  enacted  against  them,  he  had  ever,  in  prac- 
tice, eluded  these  laws,  and  returned  to  the  same  arbitraiy 
administration.  During  almost  three  centuries  before  the 
accession  of  James,  the  regal  authority,  in  all  these  particulars, 
had  never  once  been  called  in  questiog. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  grinciples  in  general  which 
prevailed  during  that  age,  were  so  favorable  to  monarchy,  that 
they  bestowed  on  it  an  authority  almost  absolute  and  unlimited, 
sacred  and  indefeasible. 

The  meetings  of  parliament  were  so  precarious,  their  ses- 
sions so  short,  compared  to  the  vacations,  that,  when  men's 
eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  search  of  sovereign  power,  the 
prince  alone  was  apt  to  strike  them  as  the  only  permanent 
magistrate,  invested  with  the  whole  majesty  and  authority  of 
the  state.     The  great  complaisance  too  of  pariiaments,  during 

•  E-ushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  In  Chambers's  case,  it  ivas  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  that  the  court  of  star 
chamber  was  Hot  derived  from  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.,  but  Tvas  a 
court  many  years  before,  and  one  of  the  most  high  and  honorable 
courts  of  Justice.  See  Coke's  Kep.  term.  Mich.  5  Car.  I.  See,  further, 
Camden's  Brit.  vol.  i.  Intro,  p.  254,  edit,  of  Gibson. 

t  During  several  centuries,  no  reign  had  passed  without  some 
forced  loans  from  the  sulyect. 
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so  long  a  period,  had  extremely  degraded  and  obscured  those 
assemblies ;  and  as  all  instances  of  opposition  to  prerogative 
must  have  been  drawn  from  a  remote  age,  they  were  unknown 
to  a  great  many,  and  had  the  less  authority  even  with  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  them.  These  examples,  besides, 
of  liberty  had  commonly,  in  ancient  times,  been  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances  of  violence,  convulsion,  civil  war,  and 
disorder,  that  they  presented  but  a  disagreeable  idea  to  the 
inquisitive  part  of  the  people,  and  afforded  small  inducemeni 
to  renew  such  dismal  scenes.  By  a  great  many,  therefore 
monarchy,  simple  and  unmi.xed,  was  conceived  to  be  the  gov 
ernment  of  England  ;  and  those  popular  assemblies  were  sup 
posed  to  form  only  the  ornament  of  the  fabric,  without  being 
in  any  degree  essential  to  its  being  and  existence.*  The  pre 
rogative  of  the  crown  was  represented  by  lawyers  as  some 
thing  real  and  durable  ;  like  those  eternal  essences  of  the 
schools,  which  no  time  or  force  could  alter.  The  sanction  of 
religion  was  by  divines  called  in  aid  ;  and  the  Monarch  ot 
heaven  was  supposed  to  be  interested  in  supporting  the  author- 
ity of  his  earthly  vicegerent.  And  though  it  is  pretended  thai 
these  doctrines  were  more  openly  inculcated  and  more  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were 
not  then  invented  ;  and  were  only  found  by  the  court  to  bo 
more  necessary  at  that  period,  by  reason  of  the  opposite 
doctrines,  which  legan  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Puritanical 
party.t 

In  consequence  of  these  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  authority, 
the  prerogative,  besides  the  articles  of  jurisdiction  founded  on 
precedent,  was  by  many  supposed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  latent  powers,  which  might  be  exerted  on  any  emer- 
gence. In  every  government,  necessity,  when  real,  supersedes 
all  laws,  and  levels  all  limitations ;  but  in  the  English  gov- 
ernment, convenience  alone  was  conceived  to  authorize  any 
extraordinary  act  of  regal  power,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on 
the  people.  Hence  the  strict  obedience  required  to  proclama- 
tions during  all  periods  of  the  English  history ;  and  if  James 
has  incurred  blame  on  account  of  his  edicts,  it  is  only  because 
he  too  frequently  issued  them  at  a  time  when  they  began 
to  be  less  regarded,  not  because  he  first  assumed  or  extend- 
ed to  an  unusual  degree  that  exercise  of  authority.     Of  his 

*  See  note  HI,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
+  See  note  KKK,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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maxims  in  a  parallel  case,  the  following  is  a  pretty  remaik 
able  instance. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  appointed  commissioners  for  the  in- 
spection of  prisons,  and  had  bestowed  on  them  full  discretion- 
ary powers  to  adjust  all  differences  between  prisoners  and 
their  creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  to  give  liberty  to  such 
debtors  as  they  found  honest  and  insolvent.  From  the  uncer- 
tain and  undefined  nature  of  the  English  constitution,  doubts 
sprang  up  in  many,  that  this  commission  was  contrary  to  law ; 
and  it  was  represented  in  that  light  to  James.  He  forbore, 
therefore,  renewing  the  commission,  till  the  fifteenth  of  his 
reign  ;  when  complaints  rose  so  high  with  regard  to  the  abuses 
practised  in  prisons,  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  over- 
come his  scruples,  and  to  appoint  new  commissioners,  invested 
with  the  same  discretionary  powers  which  Elizabeth  had  for- 
merly conferred.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  conceive  that  monarchy,  on  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  possessed  of  a  very 
extensive  authority :  an  authority,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  not 
exactly  limited  ;  in  the  judgment  of  some,  not  limitable.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  this  authority  was  founded  merely  on  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  influenced  by  ancient  precedent  and 
example.  It  was  not  supported  either  by  money  or  by  force 
of  arms.  And,  for  this  reason,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
princes  of  that  line  were  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  preroga- 
tive ;  being  sensible,  that  when  those  claims  were  ravished 
from  them,  they  possessed  no  influence  by  which  they  could 
maintain  their  dignity,  or  support  the  laws.  By  the*  changes 
which  have  since  been  introduced,  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  individuals  has  been  rendered  much  more  full,  entire, 
and  secure  ;  that  of  the  public  more  uncertain  and  precarious. 
And  it  seems  a  necessary,  though  perhaps  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  in  every  government,  the  magistrate  must  either  possess 
a  large  revenue  and  a  military  force,  or  enjoy  some  discretion- 
ary powers,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  and  support  his  own 
authority. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  so  many  instances,  the 
bigotry  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  that  we  can  look  for  no 
toleration  among  the  different  sects.  Two  Arians,  under  the 
title  of  heretics,  were  pwnished  by  fire  during  this  period ;  and 
no  one  reign,  since  the  reformation,  had  been  free  from  the 

•  Eyiuer,  torn,  xviii.  p.  117,  594. 
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like  barbarities.  Stowe  says,  that  these  Arians  were  offered 
their  pardon  at  the  stake,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recanta- 
tion. A  madman,  who  called  himself  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
^\ithout  any  indulgence  for  his  frenzy,  condemned  to  the  same 
punishment.  Twenty  pounds  a  month  could,  by  law,  be  levied 
on  every  one  who  frequented  not  the  established  worship. 
This  rigorous  law,  however,  had  one  indulgent  clause,  that  the 
fines  exacted  should  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  income 
of  the  person.  It  had  been  usual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow  those 
penalties  to  iMn  on  for  several  years ;  and  to  levy  them  all  at 
once,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  such  Catholics  as  had  incurred  her 
displeasure.  James  was  more  humane  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  respect.  The  Puritans  formed  a  sect  wluch  secretly 
lurked  in  the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any  separkte  worship 
OT  discipline.  An  attempt  of  that  kind  would  have  been  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  most  unpardonable  enormity.  •  And  had 
the  king  been  disposed  to  grant  the  Puritans  a  full  toleration 
for  a  separate  exercise  of  their  religion,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  this  sect  itself  would  have  despised  and 
hated  him  for  it,  and  would  have  reproached  him  with  luke- 
warmness  and  indifference  in  the  cause  of  religion.  They 
maintained,  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  pure  church  ; 
that  their  principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  established  by 
law ;  and  that  no  others  ought  to  be  tolerated.  It  may  be 
questioned,  therefore,  whether  the  administration  at  this  time 
could  with  propriety  deserve  the  appellation  of  persecutors  with 
regard  to  the  Puritans.  Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  as  refused 
to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  sometimes,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  otherwise 
punished  :  and  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  an  office  or  bene- 
fice in  an  establishment,  while  he  declines  compliance  with 
the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  establishment  ?  But  Puritanst 
were  never  punished  for  frequenting  separate  congregations 
because  there  were  none  such  in  the  king-'om  ;  and  no  Prot- 
estant ever  assumed  or  pretended  to  the  right  of  erecting  them. 
The  greatest  well-wishers  of  the  Puritanical  sect  would  have 
condemned  a  practice,  which  in  that  age  was  universally,  by 
statesmen  and  ecclesiastics,  philosophers  and  zealots,  regarded 
as  subversive  of  civil  society.  Even  so  great  a  reasoner  as 
Lord  Bacon  thought  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  government,  and  that  no  toleration 
could  with  safety  be  given  to  sectaries.*      Nothing  but  the 

»  See  his  essay  De  Unitate  Ecolesiee. 
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imputation  of  idolatry,  which  was  thrown  on  the  Catholic  reli. 
gion,  could  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  themselves,  the 
Bchism  made  by  the  Hugofiots  and  other  Protestants  who  lived 
in  Popish  countries. 

In  all  former  ages,  not  wholly  excepting  even  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  religious  sects,  and  heresies,  and  schisms 
had  Deen  esteemed  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious,  to  civil  govern- 
mem,  and  were  regarded  as  the  source  of  faction,  and  private 
comomation,  and  opposition  to  the  laws.*  The  magistrate, 
therorbre,  applied  himself  directly  to  the  cure  of  this  evil,  as 
of  e\  ery  other ;  and  very  naturally  attempted,  by  penal  stat- 
utes, to  suppress  those  separate  communities,  and  punish  the 
obsti  <ate  im»ovators.  But  it  was  found  by  fatal  experience, 
and  -.fter  spilling  an  ocean  of  blood  in  those  theological  quar 
rels,  that  the  evil  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  was  both 
infla  «ied  by  violent  remedies,  and  diffused  itself  more  rapidly 
throwghout  the  whole  society.  Hence,  though  late,  arose  the 
paraiifoxical  principle  and  salutary  practice  of  toleration. 

Ttie  liberty  of  the  press  was  incompatible  with  such  maxims 
and  such  principles  of  government  as  then  prevailed,  and  was 
therefore  quite  unknown  in  that  age.  Besides  employing  the 
two  terrible  courts  of  star  chamber  and  high  commission, 
whose  powers  Were  unlimited.  Queen  Elizabeth  exerted  her 
authority  by  restraints  upon  the  press.  She  passed  a  decree 
in  her  court  of  star  chamber,  that  is,  by  her  own  will  and 
pleasure,  forbidding  any  book  to  be  printed  in  any  place  but 
in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  t  and  another,  in  which 
she  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  publishing  of  any 
book  or  pamphlet  "  against  the  form  or  meaning  of  any 
restraint  or  ordinance,  contained,  or  to  be  contained,  in  any 
statute  or  laws  of  this  realm,  or  in  any  injunction  made  or  set 
forth  by  her  majesty  or  her  privy  council,  or  against  the  true 
sense  or  meaning  of  any  letters  patent,  commissions  or  prohi- 
bitions under  the  great  seal  of  England." |  James  extended 
the  same  penalties  to  the  importing  of  such  books  from 
abroad.§  And  to  render  these  edicts  more  effectual,  he  after- 
wards inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  without  a  license  from 
the    archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the 

*  See  Cicero  de  Legibus. 

t  28tli  of  Elizabeth.     See  State  Trials.     Sir  Robert  Knightay,  vol. 
fii.  1st  edit. 
1  Eymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  522. 
f  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  622. 
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bishop  of  Lonaon,  or  the  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, or  of  some  person  appointed  by  them.* 

In  tracing  the  coherence  among  the  systems  of  modern 
theology,  we  may  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
has  ever  been  intimately  connected  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit ; 
as  that  doctrine  affords  the  highest  subject  of  joy,  triumph,  and 
security  to  the  supposed  elect,  and  exalts  them  by  infinite 
degrees  above  the  rest  of  mankind.-  All  the  first  reformers 
adopted  these  principles  ;  and  tlie  Jansenists  too,  a  fanatical  sect 
in  France,  not  to  mention  the  Mahometans  in  Asia,  have  ever 
embraced  them.  As  the  Lutheran  establishments  were  sub- 
jected to  Episcopal  jurisd'ction,  their  enthusiastic  genius  grad- 
ually decaj-ed ;  and  men  had  leisure  to  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  God  to  punish  by  infinite  torments  what  he  him- 
self from  all  eternity  had  ullchangt^..lbly  decreed.  The  king, 
though  at  this  time  his  Calvinistic  education  had  rivetted  him 
in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  yet,  being  a  zealous  par- 
tisan of  Episcopacy,  was  insensibly  engaged,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  to  favor  the  milder  theology  of  Arminius.  Even 
in  so  great  a  doctor,  the  genius  of  the  religion  prevailed  over 
its  speculative  tenets ;  and  with  him,  the  whole  clergy  gradu- 
ally dropped  the  more  rigid  principles  of  absolute  reprobation 
and  unconditional  decrees.  Some  noise  was  at  first .  made 
about  these  innovations  ;  but  being  drowned  in  the  fury  of 
factions  and  civil  wars  which  ensued,  the  scholastic  arguments 
made  an  insignificant  figure  amidst  those  violent  disputes 
about  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  with  which  the  nation  was 
agitated.  And  at  the  restoration,  the  church,  though  she  still 
retained  her  old  subscriptions  and  articles  of  faith,  was  found 
to  have  totally  changed  her  speculative  doctrines,  and  to  have 
embraced  tenets  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her  discipline 
and  worship,  without  its  being  possible  to  assign  the  precise 
period  in  which  the  alteration  was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  James,  from  his  great  desire 
to  promote  controversial  divinity,  erected  a  college  at  Chelsea 
for  the  entertainment  of  twenty  persons,  who  should  be  entirely 
employed  in  refuting  the  Papists  and  Puritans.t  All  the 
efforts  of  the  great  Bacon  could  not  procure  an  establishment 
for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy  :  even  to  this  day,  no 
society  has  been  instituted  for  the  polishing  and  fixing  of  our 

•  Kymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  616. 

t  Kennet,  p.  685.     Cumden's  Brit.  toI.  i.  p.  370.     Gibson's  edit. 
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language.  Tlie  only  encouragement  which  the  sovereign  in 
England  has  ever  given  to  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance 
of  science,  was  this  short-lived  establishment  of  James ;  an 
institution  quite  superfluous,  considering  the  unhappy  propen- 
sion  which  at  that  time  so  universally  possessed  the  nation  for 
polemical  theology. 

The  manners  of  the  nation  were  agreeable  to  the  monarch- 
ical government  which  prevailed,  and-  contained  not  that 
strange  mixture  which  at  present  distinguishes  England  from 
all  other  countries.  Such  violent  extremes  were  then  unknown, 
of  industry  and  .debauchery,  frugality  and  profusion,  civility 
and  rusticity,  fanaticism  and  scepticism.  Candor,  sincerity, 
modesty,  are  the  only  qualities  which  the  Enghsh  of  that  age 
possessed  in  common  with  the  present. 

High  pride  of  family  then  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  by  a  dignity 
and  stateliness  of  behavior,  that  the  gentry  and  nobility  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  common  people.  Great  riches 
acquired  by  commerce  were  more  rare,  and  had  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  confound  all  ranks  of  men,  and  render  money 
the  chief  foundation  of  distinction.  Much  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  little  familiarity  was 
indulged  by  the  great.  The  advantages  which  result  from 
opulence  are  so  solid  and  real,  that  those  who  are  possessed 
of  them  need  not  dread  the  near  approaches  of  their  inferiors. 
The  distinctions  of  birth  and  title,  being  more  empty  and  ima- 
ginary, soon  vanish  upon  familiar  access  and  acquaintance. 

The  expenses  of  the  great  consisted  in  pomp,  and  show,  and 
a  numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  convenience  and  true 
pleasure.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  his  embassy  to  Spain, 
was  attended  by  five  hundred  persons  :  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
in  that  to  Brussels,  carried  three  hundred  gentlemen  along  with 
him.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  that  the  English  nobility,  in 
his  time,  maintained  a  larger  retinue  of  servants  than  the 
nobility  of  any  other  nation,  except,  perhaps,  the  Polanders.* 

Civil  honors,  which  now  hold  the  first  place,  were  at  that 
:ttrae  subordinate  to  the  military.  The  young  gentry  and  no- 
bility were  fond  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  arms.  The 
fury  of  duels,  too,  prevailed  more  than  at  anytime  before  or 
Bince.+  This  was  the  turn  that  the  romantic  chivalry,  for  which 
the  nation  was  formerly  so  renowned,  had  lately  taken. 

*  Essays  De  profer.  fin.  imp. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  6.     See  also  Lord  Herbert's  Memoir*. 
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Liberty  of  commerce  between  the  sexes  was  indulged,  but 
without  any  licentiousness  of  manners.  The  court  was  very 
little  an  exception  to  this  observation.  James  had  rather  enter- 
tained an  aversion  and  contempt  for  the  females ;  nor  were 
those  young  courtiers,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  able  to  break 
through  the  established  manners  of  the  nation. 

The  first  sedan  chair  seen  in  England  was  in  this  reign,  dnd 
was  used  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  exclaimed,  that  he  was  employing  his  fel- 
low-creatures to  do  the  service  of  beasts. 

The  country  life  prevails  at  present  in  England  beyond  any 
cultivated  nation  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  then  much  more 
generally  embraced  by  all  the  gentry.  The  increase  of  arts, 
pleasures,  and  social  commerce,  was  just  beginning  to  pro- 
duce an  inclination  for  the  softer  and  more  civilized  life  of  the 
city.  James  discouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  this  alteration 
of  manners.  "  He  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest,"  as  Lord 
Bacon  tells  us,  "  with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  Lon- 
don to  their  country  seats.  And  sometimes  he  would  say 
tlius  to  them  :  '  Gentlemen,  at  London  you  are  like  ships  in  a 
sea,  which  show  like  nothing  ;  but  in  your  country  villages 
you  are  like  ships  in  a  river,  which  look  like  great  things.' "  * 

He  was  not  content  with  reproof  and  exhortation.  As 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  perceived  with  regret  the  increase  of 
London,  and  had  restrained  all  new  buildings  by  proclamation, 
James,  who  found  that  these  edicts  were  not  exactly  obeyed, 
frequently  renewed  them ;  though  a  strict  execution  seems  still 
to  have  been  wanting.  He  also  issued  reiterated  proclama- 
tions, in  imitation  of  his  predecessor ;  containing  severe  men- 
aces against  the  gentry  who  lived  in  town.t  This  policy  is 
contrary  to  that  which  has  ever  been  practised  by  all  princes 
who  studied  the  increase  of  their  authority.  To  allure  the 
nobility  to  court ;  to  engage  them  in  expensive  pleasures  or 
employments  which  dissipate  their  fortune ;  to  increase  their 
subjection  to  ministers  by  attendance  ;  to  weaken  their  au- 
thority in  the  provinces  by  absence  :  these  have  been  the  com- 
mon arts  of  arbitrary  government.  But  James,  besides  that  he 
had  certainly  laid  no  plan  foi  extending  his  power,  had  no 
money  to  support  a  splendid  court,  or  bestow  on  a  numerous 
retinue  of  gentry  and  nobility.  -He  thought  too,  that  by 
their  living  together,  they  became  more  sensible  of  their  own 


•  Apophthegms.  t  Bymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  682. 
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Strength,  and  were  apt  to  indulge  too  curious  researches  into 
matters  of  government.  To  remedy  the  present  evil,  he  was 
desirous  of  dispersing  them  into  their  country  seats ;  where,  he 
hoped,  they  would  bear  a  more  submissive  reverence  to  his 
authority,  and  receive  less  support  from  each  other.  But  the 
contrary  effect  soon  followed.  The  riches  amassed  during  their 
residence  at  home  rendered  them  independent.  The  influence 
acquired  by  hospitality  made  them  formidable.  They  would 
not  be  led  by  the  court :  they  could  not  be  driven  :  and  thus 
the  system  of  the  English  government  received  a  total  and 
a  sudden  alteration  in  the  course  of  less  than  forty  years. 

The  first  rise  of  commerce  and  the  arts  had  contributed,  in 
preceding  reigns,  to  scatter  those  immense  fortunes  of  the 
barons  which  rendered  them  so  formidable  both  to  king  and 
people.  The  further  progress  of  these  advantages  began, 
during  this  reign,  to  ruin  the  small  proprietors  of  land  ;  *  and,  by 
both  events,  the  gentry,  or  that  rank  which  composed  the  house 
of  commons,  enlarged  their  power  and  authority.  The  early 
improvements  in  luxury  were  seized  by  the  greater  nobles, 
whose  fortunes,  placing  them  above  frugality,  or  even  calcula- 
tion, were  soon  dissipated  in  expensive  pleasures.  These 
improvements  reached  at  last  all  men  of  property  ;  and  those 
of  slender  fortunes,  who  at  that  time  were  often  men  of  fami- 
ly, imitating  those  of  a  rank  immediately  above  them,  reduced 
themselves  to  poverty.  Their  lands,  coming  to  sale,  swelled 
the  estates  of  those  who  possessed  riches  sufficient  for  the 
fashionable  expenses,  but  who  were  not  exempted  from  some 
care  and  attention  to  their  domestic  economy. 

The  gentry  also  of  that  age  were  engaged  in  no  expense, 
except  that  of  country  hospitality.  No  taxes  were  levied,  no 
wars  waged,  no  attendance  at  court  expected,  no  bribery  or 
profusion  required  at  elections.t  Could  human  nature  ever 
reach  happiness,  the  condition  of  the  English  gentry,  under 
so  mild  and  benign  a  prince,  might  merit  that  appellation. 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue,  as  it  stood  in  1617,  is 
thus  stated. I     Of  crown   lands,  eighty  thousand   pounds  a 

*  Cabala,  p.  224,  1st  edit. 

t  Men  seem  then  to  have  been  ambitious  of  representing  the  coun- 
ties, but  careless  of  the  boroughs.  A  seat  in  the  house  was,  in  itself, 
of  small  impoitance :  but  the  former  became  a  point  of  honor  among 
the  gentlemen.  Journ.  10th  Feb.  1620.  Towns  which  had  formerly 
neglected  their  right  of  sending  members,  now  began  to  claim  it. 
Jouin.  26th  Peb.  1628. 

J  An  Abstract,  or  brief  Declaration  of  his  Majest3'"s  Reyenue,  with 
the  Assignations  and  Defalcations  upon  the  same. 
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year  ;  by  customs  and  new  impositions,  near  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  ;  by  wards  and  other  various  branches  of 
revenue,  besides  purveyance,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand :  the  whole  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thouaand. 
The  king's  ordinary  disbursements,  by  the  same  account,  are 
said  to  exceed  this  sum  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.*  All  the 
extraordinary  sums  which  James  had  raised  by  subsidies,  loans, 
sale  of  lands,  sale  of  the  title  of  baronet,  money  paid  by  the 
states  and  by  the  king  of  France,  benevolences,  etc.,  were,  in 
the  whole,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; 
c*  which  the  sale  of  lands  alTorded  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  extraordinary  disbursements  of 
the  king  amounted  to  t\Vo  millions;  besides  above  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  given  in  presents.  Upon  the  whole,  a  suf- 
ficient reason  appears,  partly  from  necessary  expenses,  partly 
for  want  of  a  rigid  economy,  why  the  king,  even  early  in  his 
reign,  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  found  great  difficulty 
to  supportthe  government. 

Farmers,  not  commissioners,  levied  die  customs.  It  seems, 
indeed,  requisite,  that  the  former  method  should  always  be 
tried  before  the  latter,  though  a  preferable  one.  When  men's 
own  interest  is  concerned,  they  fall  upon  a  hundred  expedients 
to  prevent  frauds  in  the  merchants  ;  and  these  the  public 
may  afterwards  imitate,  in  establishing  proper  rules  for  its 
officers. 

The  customs  were  supposed  to  amount  to  five  per  cent,  of 
the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports,  as  well  as  imports. 
Nay,  the  imposition  upon  exports,  by  James's  additions,  is 
said  to  amount,  in  some  few  instances,  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
This  practice,  so  hurtful  to  industry,  prevails  still  in  France, 
Spain,  and  most  countries  of  Europe.  The  customs  in  1604 
yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year  J  t  they  rose  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  per  cent,  till  1624, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  This  high  interest  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  great  profits  and  small  progress  of  commerce. 

The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  by  parliament,  during 
ihis  whole  reign,  amounted  not  to  more  than  six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand    pounds ;    which,  divided  among  twenty-one 

*  The  excess  was  formerly  greater,   as  appears  by   Salisbury's 
Recount.     See  ciap.  2. 
t  Joum.  21st  May,  1604. 
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years,  makes  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  I  do  not  include 
those  supplies,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  given  to  the  king  by  his  last  parliament.  These 
were  paid  in  to  their  own  commissioners  ;  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Spanish  war  were  much  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust 
them.  The  distressed  family  of  the  palatine  was  a  great 
burden  on  James,  during  part  of  his  reign.  The  king,  it  is 
pretended,  possessed  not  frugality  proportioned  to  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  revenue.  Splendid  equipages,  however, 
he  did  not  affect,  nor  costly  furniture,  nor .  a  luxurious  table, 
nor  prodigal  mistresses.  His  buildings  too  were  not  sumptu- 
ous ;  though  the  Banqueting  House  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  a 
monument  which  does  honor  to  his  reign.  Hunting  was  his 
chief  amusement,  the  cheapest  pleasure  in  which  a  king  can 
indulge  himself.  His  expenses  were  the  effects  of  liberality, 
rather  than  of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  standing  amidst  some  of 
his  courtiers,  a  porter  passed  by,  loaded  with  money,  which 
he  was  carrying  to  the  treasury.  The  king  observed  that 
Rich,  afterwards  earl  of  Holland,  one  of  his  handsome,  agree- 
able favorites,  whispered  something  to  one  standing  near  him. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  Rich  had  said,  "How  happy 
would  that  money  make  me  ! "  Without  hesitation,  James 
bestowed  it  all  upon  him,  though  it  amounted  to  three  thousand 
pounds.  He  added,  "You  think  yourself  very  happy  in 
obtaining  so  large  a  sum  ;  but  I  am  more  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  love."  The 
generosity  of  James  was  more  the  result  of  a  benign  humor 
or  light  fancy,  than  of  reason  or  judgment.  The  objects  of  it 
were  such  as  could  render  themselves  agreeable  to  him  in  his 
loose  hours  ;  not  such  as  were  endowed  with  great  merit,  or 
who  possessed  talents  or  popularity  which  could  strengthen 
his  interest  with  the  pubUc. 

The  same  advantage,  we  may  remark,  over  the  people, 
which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that  interval  bet  wee  u 
the  fall  of  the  peers  and  rise  of  the  commons,  was  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  against  the  crown,  during  the  continuance 
pf  a  like  interval.  The  sovereign  had  already  lost 'that 
independent  revenue  by  which  he  could  subsist  without  regular 
supplies  from  parliament ;  and  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
means  of  influencing  those  assemblies.  The  effects  of  this 
situation,  which  commenced  with  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  soon  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  were  more  or 
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iess  propagated  throughout  all  the  reigns  of  that  unhappy 
family. 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned  by  his- 
torians ;  but  neither  the  amount  of  these  taxes,  nor  the  methoa 
of  levying  them,  have  been  well  explained.  It  appears,  that 
the  fifteenths  formei'ly  corresponded  to  the  name,  and  were 
that  proportionable  part  of  the  movables.*  But  a  valuation 
having  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  valuation 
was  always  adhered  to,  and  each  town  paid  unalterably  a 
particular  sum,  which  the  inhabitants  themselves  assessed 
upon  their  fellow-citizens.  The  same  tax  in  corporate  towns 
was  called  a  tenth  ;  because  there  it  was,  at  first,  a  tenth  of 
the  movables;  The  whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
throughout  the  kingdom,  or  a  fifteenth,  as  it  is  often  more 
concisely  called,  was  about  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds.t 
The  amount  of  a  subsidy  was  not  invariable,  like  that  of  a 
fifteenth.  In  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  a  subsidy  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  :  in  the  fortieth, 
it  was  not  above  seventy-eight  thousand.|  It  afterwards  fell 
to  seventy  thousand,  and  was  continually  decreasing.^  The 
reason  is  easily  collected  from  the  method  of  levying  it.  We 
may  learn  from  the  subsidy  bills,||  that  one  subsidy  was  given 
for  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings  and 
eightpence  on  movables  throughout  the  counties  ;  a  consider- 
able tax,  had  it  been  strictly  levied.  But  this  was  only  the 
ancient  state  of  a  subsidy.  During  the  reign  of  James,  there 
was  not  paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that  sum.  The  tax  was  so 
far  personal,  that  a  man  paid  only  in  the  county  where  he 
lived,  though  he  should  possess  estates  in  other  counties  ;  and 
the  assessors  formed  a  loose  estimation  of  his  property,  and 
rated  him  accordingly.  To  preserve,  however,  some  rule  in 
the  estimation,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  keep  an 
eye  to  former  assessments,  and  to  rate  every  man  according 
as  his  ancestors,  or  men  of  such  an  estimated  property,  were 
accustomed  to  pay.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  sub- 
sidies could  not  increase,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
money  and  rise  of  rents.  But  there  was  an  evident  reason 
ivhy  they  continually  decreased.     The  favor,  as  is  natural  la 

*  Coke's  Inst,  book  iv.  chap.  1,  of  fifteenths,  quinzins. 
t  Coke's  Inst,  book  iv.  chap.  1,  subsidies  temporary, 
j  Journ.  11th  July,  1610. 

§  Coke's  Inst,  book  iv.  chap.  1,  subsidies  temporary. 
|]  See  Statutes  at  large. 
43* 
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suppose,  ran  always  against  the  crown  ;  especially  during  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth,  when  subsidies  became  numerous  and 
frequent,  and  the  sums  levied  were  considerable,  compared  to 
former  supplies.  The  assessors,  though  accustomed  to  have 
an  eye  to  ancient  estimations,  were  not  bound  to  observe  any- 
such  rule,  but  might  rate  anew  any  person,  according  to  his 
present  income.  When  rents  fell,  or  parts  of  an  estate  were 
sold  off,  the  proprietor  was  sure  to  represent  these  losses,  and 
obtain  a  diminution  of  his  subsidy  ;  but  where  rents  rose,  or 
new  lands  were  purchased,  he  kept  his  own  secret,  and  paid 
no  more  than  formerly.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  every 
change  was  taken  against  the  crown ;  and  the  crown  could 
obtain  the  advantage  of  none.  And,  to  make  the- matter  worse, 
the  alterations  which  happened  in  property  during  this  age, 
were  in  general  unfavorable  to  the  crown.  The  small  pro- 
prietors., or  twenty-pound  men,  went  continually  to  decay  ; 
and  when  their  estates  were  swallowed  up  by  a  greater,  the 
new  purchaser  increased  not  his  subsidy.  So  loose,  indeed,  is 
the  whole  method  of  rating  subsidies,  that  the  wonder  was, 
not  how  the  tax  should  continually  diminish,  hut  how  it  yielded 
any  revenue  at  all.  It  became  at  last  so  unequal  and  uncer- 
tain, that  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  change  it  into  a 
land  tax. 

The  price  of  corn  during  this  reign,  and  that  of  the  other 
necessaries  of  life,  was  no  lower,  or  was  rather  higher,  than 
at  present.  By  a  proclamation  of  James,  establishing  public 
magazines,  whenever  wheat  fell  below  thirty-two  shillings  a 
quarter,  rye  below  eighteen,  barley  below  sixteen,  the  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  purchase  corn  for  the  maga- 
zines.* These  prices  then  are  to  be  regarded  as  low ;  though 
they  would  rather  pass  for  high  hy  our  present  estimation. 
The  usual  bread  of  the  poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley .t 
The  best  wool,  during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reign,  was 
at  thirty-three  shillings  a  tod.J  At  present,  it  is  not  above 
two-thirds  of  that  value  ;  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  our 
exports  in  woollen  goods  are  somewhat  increased.  The  finer 
manufactures,  too,  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  have 
rather  diminished  in  price,  notwithstandmg  the  great  increase 

*  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  526.  To  the  same  purpose,  see  also  21st 
Jao.  -yi.  cap.  28. 

t  Kymer,  torn.  xx.  p.  157. 

j  See  a  compendium  or  dialogue  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  Wool, 
•hap.  23. 
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of  money.  In  Shiikspeare,  the  hostess  tells  Falstaff,  that  the 
shirts  she  bought  him  were  Holland  at  eight  shillings  a  yard  ■ 
a  high  price  at  this  day,  even  supposing,  what  is  not  probable, 
that  the  best  Holland  at  that  time  was  equal  in  goodness  to 
the  best  that  can  now  be  purchased.  In  lilce  manner,  a  yard 
of  velvet,  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  valued  at 
two  and  twenty  shillings.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Birch's  life  of 
Prince  Henry,*  that  that  prince,  by  contract  with  his  butcher, 
paid  near  a  groat  a  pound  throughout  the  year  for  all  the  beef 
and  mutton  used  in  his  family.  Besides,  we  must  consider, 
that  the  general  turn  of  that  age,  which  no  laws  could  pre- 
vent, was  the  converting  of  arable  land  into  pasture  ;  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  latter  was  found  more  profitable,  and 
consequently  that  all  butcher's  meat,  as  well  as  bread,  was 
rather  higher  than  at  present.  We  have  a  regulation  of  the 
market  with  regard  to  poultry,  and  some  other  articles,  very 
early  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  ;  t  and  the  prices  are  high.  A 
turkey  cock  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  turkey  hen  thfee 
shillings,  a  pheasant  cock  six,  a  pheasant  hen  five,  a  partridge 
one  shilling,  a  goose  two,  a  capon  two  and  sixpence,  a  pullet 
one  and  sixpence,  a  rabbit  eightpenoe,  a  dozen  of  pigeons  six 
shillings.^  We  must  consider  that  London  at  present  is  more 
than  three  times  more  populous  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  a 
circumstance  which  much  increases  the  price  of  poultry,  and 
of  every  thing  that  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  from  a 
.distance  :  not  to  mention,  that  these  regulations  by  authority 
are  always  calculated  to  diminish,  never  to  ipcrease  the 
market  prices.  The  contractors  for  victualling  the  navy  were 
allowed  by  government  eightpcnce  a  day  for  the  diet  of  each 
man  when  in  harbor,  sevenpence  halfpenny  when  at  sea ;  § 
which  would  suffice  at  preseiit.  The  chief  difference  in 
expense  between  that  age  and  the  present  consists  in  the  im- 
aginary wants  of  men,  which  have  since  extremely  multiplied. 
These  ||  are  the  principal  reasons  why  James's  revenue  would 

*  Page  449. 

t  Kymer,  torn.  xix.  p.  511. 

j  'VVe  may  judge  of  the  great  grievance  of  purveyance  by  this  cu- 
cumstance,  that  the  purveyors  often  gave  but  sixpence  for  a  dozen  of 
pigeons,  and  twopence  for  a  fowl.     Journ.  26th  May,  1626. 

§  Kymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  441,  et  seq. 

II  This  volume  was  written  above  twenty  years  before  the  edition 
of  1778.  In  that  short  period,  prices  have  perhaps  risen  more  thai 
during  the  preceding  hundred  and  fifty. 
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go  further  than  the  same  money  in  our  time  ;  though  the  dif- 
ference is  not  near  so  great  as  is  usually  imagined. 

The  public  was  entirely  free  from  the  danger  and  expense 
of  a  standing  army.  While  James  was  vauntiijg  his  divine 
vicegerency,  and  boasting  of  his  high  prerogative,  he  possessed 
not  so  much  as  a  single  regiment  of  guards  to  maintain  his 
extensive  claims  ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  sincerely  believed 
his  pretensions  to  be  well  grounded,  and  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  at  least  built  on  what  were  then  deemed 
plausible  arguments.  The  militia  of  England,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,*  was  the  sole  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  pretended  that  they  were  kept  in  good 
order  during  his  reign.t  The  city  of  London  procured -offi- 
cers who  had  served  abroad,  and  who  taught  the  trained  bands 
their  exercises  in  Artillery  Garden  ;  a  practice  which  had 
been  discontinued  since  1588.  All  the  counties  of  England, 
in  emulation  of  the  capital,  were  fond  of  showing  a  well- 
ordered  and  well-appointed  militia.  It  appeared,  that  the 
natural  propensity  of  men  towards  military  shows  and  exer- 
cises will  go  far,  with  a  little  attention  in  the  sovereign, 
towards  exciting  and  supporting  this  spirit  in  any  nation.  The 
very  boys,  at  this  time,  in  mimicry  of  their  elders,  enlisted 
themselves  voluntarily  into  companies,  elected  officers,  and 
practised  the  discipline,  of  which  the  models  were  every  day 
exposed  to  their  view.|  Sir  Edward  Harwood,  in  a  memorial 
composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  reign,  says,  that 
England  was  so  unprovided  with  horses  fit  for  war,  that  two 
thousand  men  could  not  possibly  be  mounted  -throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.^  At  present,  the  breed  of  horses  is  so  much 
improved,  that  almost  all  those  which  are  employed,  either  in 
the  plough,  wagon,  or  coach,  jvould  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 

The  disorders  of  Ireland  obliged  James  to  keep  up  some 
forces  there,  and  put  him  to  great  expense.  The  commor, 
pay  of  a  private  man  in  the  infantry  was  eightpence  a  day, 
a  lieutenant  two  shillings,  an  ensign  eighteen  pence. ||  The 
armies  in  Europe  were  not  near  so  numerous  during  that  age  ; 
and  the  private  men,  we  may  observe,  were  drawn  from  a 

*  Journ.  1st  March,  1623. 

t  Stowe.     See  also  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the  Prerogatives  of  Par- 
jameut,  and  Johnston!  Hist.  lib.  xviii. 
J  Stowe. 

§  In  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  jv.  p.  256. 
I  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  717. 
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better  rank  than  at  present,  and  approaching  nearer  to  that  of 
'the  ofRcers. 

In  the  year  1583,  there  was  a  general  review  made  of  al! 
the  men  in  England  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  these 
^\•ere  found  to  amount  to  one  million  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  men,  according  to  Ealeigh.*  It  is  impossible  to 
warrant  the  exactness  of  this  computation  ;  or  rather,  we  may 
fairly  presume  it  to  be  somewhat  inaccurate.  But  if  it  ap- 
proached near  the  truth,  England  has  probably,  since  that 
time,  increased  in  populousness.  The  growth  of  London,  in 
riches  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  inhaWtants,  has 
been  prodigious.  From  1600,  it  doubled  every  forty  years  ;t 
and  consequently,  in  1680,  it  contained  four  times  as  many 
inhabitants  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  has  ever 
been  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  almost 
the  only  town  that  affords  society  and  amusement.  The 
affection  which  the  English  bear  to  a  country  life,  makes  the 
provincial  towns  be  little  frequented  by  the  gentry.  Nothing 
but  the  allurements  of  the  capital,  which  is  favored  by  the 
residence  of  the  king,  and  by  being  the  seat  of  government 
and  of  all  the  courts  of  justice,  can  prevail  over  their  passion 
for  their  rural  villas. 

London  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  and 
in  every  respect  was  certainly  a  very  ugly  city.  The  earl 
of  Arundel  first  introduced  the  general  practice  of  brick 
buildings.| 

The  navy  of  England  was  esteemed  formidable  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  yet  it  consisted  only  of  thirty-three  ships,  besides 
pinnaces ;  §  and  the  largest  of  these  would  not  equal  our 
fourth-rates  at  present.  Raleigh  advises  never  to  build  a  ship 
of  war  above  six  hundred  tons.|l  James  was  not  negligent 
of  the  navy.  In  five  years  preceding  1623,  he  built  ten  new 
ships,  and  expended  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  fleet, 

*  Of  the  Invention  of  Shipping.  This  number  is  much  superior 
to  that  contained  in  Murden,  and  that  delivered  by  Sir  Edwai'd  Coke 
to  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  is  more  likely. 

t  Sir  WiUiam  Petty. 

+  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Political  Discourses,  p.  270. 

6  Coke's  Inst,  book  iv.  chap.  1.     Consultation  in  parliament  fot 

the  navy. 

11  By  Raleigh's  account,  in  his-  discourse  of  the  first  invention  of 
shipping,  the  fleet,  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  queen,  consisted  only 
of  thirteen  ships,  and  was  augmented  afterwards  eleven.  He  probably 
reckoned  some  to  be  pinnaces,  which  Coke  called  ships. 
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besides  the  value  of  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  in  timber^ 
which  he  annually  gave  from  the  royal  forests.*  The  largest 
ship  that  ever  had  come  from  the  English  docks  was  built 
during  this  reign.  She  was  only  one  thousand  four  hundred 
tons,  and  carried  sixty-four  guns.t  The  merchant  ships,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  were  instantly  converted  into  ships  of  war. 
The  king  affirmed  to  the  parliament,  that  the  navy  had  never 
before  been  in  so  good  a  condition. f 

Eveiy  session  of  parliament,  during  this  reign,  we  meet 
with  grievous  lamentations  concerning  the  decay  of  trade,  and 
the  growth  of  Popery :  such  violent  propensity  have  men  to 
complain  of  the  present  times,  and  to  entertain  discontent 
against  their  fortune  and  condition.  The  king  himself  was 
deceived  by  these  popular  complaints,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  total  want  of  money,  which  he  heard  so  much 
exaggerated.^  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed,  that  during  no 
preceding  period  of  English  history,  was  there  a  more  sensible 
increase,  than  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the 
advantages  which  distinguish  a  flourishing  people.  Not  only 
the  peace  which  he  maintained  was  favorable  to  industry  and 
commerce  :  his  turn  of  mind  inclined  him  to  promote  the 
peaceful  arts  :  and  trade  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  all  addi- 
tions to  it  must  have  been  the  more  evident  to  every  eye  which 
was  not  blinded  by  melancholy  prejudices.]] 

By  an  account  U  which  seems  judicious  and  accurate,  it 
appears,  that  all  the  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  service 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  which  probably  exceeds  not 
the  fifth  part  of  their  present  number.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
says,  that  the  Dutch  possessed  three  times  more  shipping  than 
the  English,  but  that  their  ships  were  of  inferior  burden  to 
those  of  the  latter.**  Sir  William  Monson  computed  the  Eng- 
lish naval  power  to  be  little  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  Dutch, ft 
which  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  The  Dutch  at  this  time 
traded  to  England  with  six  hundred  ships  ;  England  to  Holland 
with  sixty  only.|:| 

*  Journ.  lltli  March,  1623.  Sir  AVilliam  Monson'  makes  the 
Gumber  amount  only  to  nine  new  ships,  (p.  253.) 

t  Stowe.  +  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  94. 

§  Kymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  413. 
]]   See  note  LLL,  at  the  end  of  tl*  volume, 
f  The  trade's  increase,  in  the  Harleian  Misc.  vol.  iii. 
**  Remarks  on  his  travek,  Harl.  Misc.  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
tt  Naval  Tra*ts,  p.  329,  350.  ++  Raleigh's  Observaticnsi 
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A  catalogue  of  the  manufactures  for  which  the  English 
were  then  eminent,  would  appear  very  contemptible,  in 
comparison  of  those  which  flourish  among  them  at  present. 
Almost  all  the  more  elaborate  and  curious  arts  were  only 
cultivated  abroad,  particularly  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Ship-building  and  the  founding  of  iron  cannon 
were  the  sole  in  which  the  English  excelled.  They  seem 
indeed,  to  have  possessed  alone  the  secret  of  the  latter ;  anrf 
great  complaints  were  made  every  parliament  against  the 
exportation  of  English  ordnance. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in 
woollen  goods.*  Wool,  however,  was  allowed  to  be  exported, 
till  the  nineteenth  of  the  king.  Its  exportation  was  then 
forbidden  by  proclamation ;  though  that  edict  was  never 
strictly  executed.  Most  of  the  cloth  was  exported  raw,  and 
was  dyed  and  dressed  by  the  Dutch ;  who  gained,  it  is  pre- 
tended, seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  this  manu- 
facture.t  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  king  against  export- 
ing cloth  in  that  condition,  had  succeeded  so  ill  during  one 
year,  by  tile  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  buy  the  dressed  cloth, 
that  great  murmurs  arose  against  it ;  and  this  measure  was 
retracted  by  the  king,  and  complained  of  by  the  nation,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  most  impolitic  in  the  world.  It  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  premature. 

In  so  little  credit  was  the  fine  English  cloth-even  at  home, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  seek  expedients  by  which  he 
might  engage  the  people  of  fashion  to  wear  it.  J  The  manu- 
facture of  fine  linen  was  totally  unknown  in  the  kingdom.^ 

The  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  by  their  patent, 
possessed  the  sole  commerce  of  woollen  goods,  though  the 
stap^commodity  of  the  kingdom..  An  attempt  made  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  lay  open  this  important  trade,  had 
been  attended  with  bad  consequences  for  a  time,  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  merchant  adventurers  not  to  make  any  purchases 

*  Journ.  26th  May,  1621. 

t  Journ.  20tli  May,  1614.  Raleigh,  in  Ms  Observationa,  computes 
the  loss  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  nation.  There  are 
about  eighty  thousand  undressed  cloths,  says  he,  exported  yearly. 
He  computes,  besides,  that  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  had  been  lost  by  kerseys  ;  not  to  mention  other  articles.  Tha 
account  of  two  hundred  thousand  cloths  a  year  exported  in  EUza- 
Deth's  reign,  seems  to  be  exaggerated. 

J  Kymer,  tom.  xvii.  p.  41S.  §  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  415. 
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of  cloth ;  and  the  queen  immediately  restored  them  their 
patent. 

It  was  the  groundless  fear  of  a  like  accident,  that  enslaved 
the  nation  to  those  exclusive  companies  which  confined  so 
much  every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  annulled,  in  the  third  of  the  king,  the  patent 
of  the  Spanish  company  ;  and  the  trade  to  Spam,  which  was 
at  first  very  insignificant,  soon  became  the  most  considerable 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  strange  that  they  were  not  thence 
encouraged  to  abolish  all  the  other  companies,  and  that  they 
went  no  further  than  obliging  them  to  enlarge  their  bottom, 
and  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  new  adventurers. 

A  board  of  trade  was  erected  by  the  king  in  1622.*  One 
of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  commission  is,  to  remedy  the 
low  price  of  wool,  which  begat  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manufactory.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this 
fall  of  prices  proceeded  from  the  increase  of  wool.  The  king 
likewise  recommends  it  to  the  commissioners  to  inquire  and 
examine,  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be 
beneficial.  Men  were  then  fettered  by  their  own  prejudices  ; 
and  the  king  was  justly  afraid  of  embracing  a  bold  measure, 
whose  consequences  might  be  uncertain.  The  digesting  of  a 
navigation  act,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  famous  one  executed 
afterwards  by' the  republican  parliament,  is  likewise  recom- 
mended to  the  commissioners.  The  arbitrary  powers  then 
commonly  assumed  by  the  privy  council,  appear  evidently 
through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  commission. 

The  silk  manufacture  had  no  footing  in  England  :  but,  by 
James's  direction,  mulberry-trees  were  planted,  and  silfayorms 
introduced.t  The  climate  seems  unfavorable  to  the^ccess 
of  this  project.  The  planting  of  hops  increased  much  in 
England  during  this  reign. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  been-  discovered  about  this 
period  ;  and  the  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  wi'h  success  : 
but  the  industry  of  the  Dutch,  in  spite  of  all  op  osition,  soon 
deprived  the  English  of  this  source  of  riches  A  company 
was  erected  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-wfit  passage  ;  and 
many  fruitless  attempts  were  made  for  that  purpose.  In  such 
noble  projects,  despair  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  till  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  success  be  fully  ascertained. 


Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  410.  f  Stowe. 
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The  passage  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  opened  to  the 
English  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  trade  to  those 
parts  was  not  entirely  established  till  this  reign,  when  the  East 
India  company  received  a  new  patent,  enlarged  their  stock  to 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,*  and  fitted  out 
several  ships  on  these  adventures.  In  1609,  they  built  a  ves- 
sel of  twelve  hundred  tons,  the  largest  merchant  ship  tha 
England  had  ever  known.  She  was  unfortunate,  and  perished 
by  shipwreck.  In  1611,  a  large  ship  of  the  company,  assisted 
by  a  pinnace,  maintained  five  several  engagements  with  a 
squadron  of  Portuguese,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
forces  much  superior.  During  the  following  years,  the  Dutch 
company  was  guilty  of  great  injuries  towards  the  English,  in 
expelling  many  of  their  factors,  and  destroying  their  settle- 
ments :  but  these  violences  were  resented  with  a  proper  spirit 
by  the  court  of  England.  A  naval  force  was  equipped  under 
the  earl  of  Oxford ,t  and  lay, in  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  fleet.  By  reason  of  cross  winds,  Oxford 
failed  of  his  purpose,  and  the  Dutch  escaped.  Some  time 
after,  one  rich  ship  was  taken  by  Vice-admiral  Merwin  ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  seventy  thousand  pounds 
to  the  English  company,  in  consideration  of  the  losses  which 
that  company  had  sustained.|  But  neither  this  stipulation,  nor 
the  fear  of  reprisals,  nor  the  sense  of  that  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  England  and  the  states,  could  restrain  the 
avidity  of  the  Dutch  company,  or  render  them  equitable  in 
their  proceedings  towards  their  allies.  Impatient  to  have  the 
sole  possession  of  the  spice  trade,  which  the  English  then 
shared  with  them,  they  assumed  a  jurisdiction  over  a  factory 
of  the  latter  in  the  Island  of  Amboyna  ;  and  on  very  improb- 
able, and  even  absurd  pretences,  seized  all  the  factors  with 
tlieir  families,  and  put  them  to  death  with  the  most  inhuman 
tortures.  This  dismal  news  arrived  in  England  at  the  time 
when  James,  by  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  favorite,  was  constrained  to  make  a  breach  with  Spain : 
and  he  was  obliged,  after  some  remonstrances,  to  acquiesce  in 
this  indignity  from  a  state  whose  alliance  was  now  become 
necessary  to  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  nation,  almost 
without  a  murmur,  submitted  to  this  injury  from  their  Protes- 
tant confederates  ;  an  injury  which,  besides  the  horrid  enormity 

•  Joum.  26tli  Not.  1621.  t  In  1622. 

X  Johnstoni  Hist.  lib.  xbc. 
VOL.  IV  44  H 
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of  the  action,  was  of  much  deeper  importance  to  national 
interest,,  than  all  those  which  they  were  so  impatient  to  resent 
from  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  exports  of  England  from  Christmas,  1612,  to  Christmas 
1613,  are  computed  at  two  millions  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds ;  the 
imports  at  two  millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  :  so  that  the  balance  in  favor  of 
England  was  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four.*  But  in  1622,  the  exports  were  two 
millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds ;  the  imports  two  millions  six  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  which  makes  a 
balance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  eight  hun 
dred  and  seventy-nine  pounds  against  England.t  The  coin- 
age of  England  from  1599  to  1619  amounted  to  four  millions 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  :  |  a  proof 
that  the  balance,  in  the  main,  was  considerably  in  favor  of 
the  kingdom.  As  the  annual  imports  and  exports  together 
rose  to  near  five  millions,  and  the  customs  never  yielded  so 
mudh  as  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of  which  ton- 
nage made  a  part,  it  appears  that  the  new  rates  affixed  by 
James  did  not,  on  the  whole,  amount  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  and  consequently  were  still  inferior  to  the  intention  of 
the  original  grant  of  parliament.  The  East  India  company 
isually  carried  out  a  third  of  their  cargo  in  commodities.^ 
The  trade  to  Turkey  was  one  of  the  most  gainful  to  the  nation.  || 
It  appears  that  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  began  to  be 
coined  in  this  reign.^  Tradesmen  had  commonly  carried  on 
their  retail  business  chiefly  by  means  of  leaden  tokens.  The 
small  silver  penny  was  soon  lost,  and  at  this  time  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memorable,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  ;  colonies 
established  on  the  noblest  footing  that  has  been  known  in  any 
age  or  nation.     The  Spaniards,  being  the  first  discoverers  of 


*  Misselden's  Circle  of  Commerce,  p.  121. 
t  Misselden's  Circle  of  Commerce,  p.  121. 
t  Happy  Future  State  of  England,  p.  78. 
§  Munn's  Discourse  on  the  East  India  Trade. 
i  Munn's  Discourse  on  the  East  India  Trade. 
^  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  477. 
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the  new  world,  immediately  took  possession  of  the  precious 
mines  which  they  found  there;  and,  by  the  allurement  of 
great  riches,  they  were  tempted  to  depopulate  their  own 
country,  as  well  as  that  which  they  conquered  ;  and  added 
the  vice  of  sloth  to  those  of  avidity  and  barbarity,  which  had 
attended  their  adventurers  in  those  renowned  enterprises. 
That  fine  coast  was  entirely  neglected  which  reaches  from 
St.  Augustine  to  Cape  Breton,  and  which  lies  in  all  the  tem- 
perate climates,  is  watered  by  noble  rivers,  and  offers  a  fertile 
soil,  but  nothing  more,  to  the  industrious  planter.  Peopled 
gradually  from  England  by  the  necessitous  and  indigent,  who 
at  home  increased  neither  wealth  nor  populousness,  the  colo- 
nies which  were  planted  along  that  tract  have  promoted  the 
navigation,  encouraged  the  industry,  and  even  .perhaps  multi- 
plied the  inhabitants  of  their  mother  country.  The  spirit  of 
independency,  which  was  reviving  in  England,  here  shone 
forth  in  its  full  lustre,  and  received  new  accession  from  the 
aspiring  character  of  those  who,  being  discontented  with  the 
established  church  and  monarchy,  had  sought  for  freedom 
amidst  those  savage  deserts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  a  name 
to  the  continent  of  Virginia ;  and,  after  her  planting  one 
feeble  colony,  which  quickly  decayed,  that  country  was 
entirely  abandoned.  But  when  peace  put  an  end  to  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  against  Spain,  and  left  ambitious  spirits  no 
hopes  of  making  any  longer  such  rapid  advances  towards 
honor  and  fortune,  the  nation  began  to  second,  the  pacific 
intentions  of  its  monarch,  and  to  seek  a  surer,  though  slower 
expedient,  for  acquiring  riches  and  glory.  In  1606,  Newport 
carried  over  a  colony,  and  began  a  settlement ;  which  the 
company,  erected  by  patent  for  that  purpose  in  London  and 
Bristol,  took  care  to  supply  with  yearly  recruits  of  provisions, 
utensils,  and  new  inhabitants.  About  1609,  Argal  discovered 
a  more  direct  and  shorter  passage  to  Virginia,  and  left  the 
track  of  the  ancient  navigators,  who  had  first  directed  their 
course  southwards  to  the  tropic,  sailed  westward  by  means  of 
the  trade  winds,  and  then  turned  northward,  till  they  reached 
the  English  settlements.  The  same  year,  five  hundred  per 
sons,  under  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  were 
embarked  for  Virginia.  Somers's  ship,  meeting  with  a  tem- 
pest, was  driven  into  the  Bermudas,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a'  settlement  in  those  islands.  Lord  Delawar  afterwardj 
undertook  the  government  of  the  English  colonies:  but,  not. 
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withstanding  all  his  care,  seconded  by  supplies  fiom  James, 
and  by  money  raised  from  the  first  lottery  ever  known  in  the 
kingdom,  such  difficulties  attended  the  settlement  of  these 
countries,  that,  in  1614,  there  were  not  alive  more  than  four 
hundred  men,  of  all  that  had  been  sent  thither.  After  sup- 
plying themselves  with  provisions  more  immediately  necessaiy 
for  the  support  of  life,  the  new  planters  began  the  cultivating 
of  tobacco  ;  and  James,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  that 
drug,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  pernicious  to  men's  morals,  as 
well  as  their  health,*  gave  them  permission  to  enter  it  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  inhibited  by  proclamation  all  importation  of  it 
from  Spain.t  By  degrees,  new  colonies  were  established  in 
that  continent,  and  gave  new  names  to  the  places  where  they 
settled,  leaving  that  of  Virginia  to  the  province  first  planted. 
The  Island  of  Barbadoes  was  also  planted  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reasoners,  during  that  age,  raised  many  objec- 
tions to  the  planting  of  those  remote  colonies  ;  and  foretold 
that,  after  draining  their  mother  country  of  inhabitants,  they 
would  soon  shake  off  her  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent 
government  in  America  :  but  time  has  shown,  that  the  views 
entertained  by  those  who  encouraged  such  generous  under- 
takings, were  more  just  and  solid.  A  mild  government  and 
great  naval  force  have  preserved,  and  may  still  preserve  durmg 
some  time,  the  dominion  of  England  over  her  colonies.  And 
such  advantages  have  commerce  and  navigation  reaped  from 
these  establishments,  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  English 
shipping  is  at  present  computed  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  traffic  with  the  American  settlements. 

Agriculture  was  anciently  very  imperfect  in  England.  The 
sudden  transitions,  so  often  mentioned  by  historians,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  price  of  grain,  and  the  prodigious  inequal- 
ity of  its  value  in  different  years,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that 
the  produce  depended  entirely  on  the  seasons,  and  that  art 
had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  fence  against  the  injuries  of  the 
heavens.  During  this  reign,  considerable  improvements  were 
made,  as  in  most  arts,  so  in  this,  the  most  beneficial  of  any. 
A  numerous  catalogue  might  be  formed  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets treating  of  husbandry,  which  were  written  about  this 
time.  The  nation,  however,  was  still  dependent  on  foreigners 
for  daily  bread ;   and  though  its  exportation  of  grain  now 

*  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  621. 

t  Rymfir,  torn.  xvii.  p.  621,  633. 
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forms  a  considerable  branch  of  its  commerce,  notwithstanding 
its  probable  increase  of  people,  there  was,  in  that  period,  a 
regular  importation  from  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  from  France  • 
and  if  it  ever  stopped,  the  bad  consequences  were  sensibly 
felt  by  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  Observations, 
computes  that  two  millions  went  out  at  one  time  for  corn.  It 
was  not  till  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  exportation  of  corn 
had  been  allowed  in  England  ;  and  Camden  observes,  that 
agriculture  from  that  moment  received  new  life  and  vigor. 

The  endeavors  of  James,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  those 
of  the  nation,  for  promoting  trade,  were  attended  with  greater 
success  than  those  for  the  encouragement  of  learning.  Though 
the  age  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  eminent  writers,  a  very 
bad  taste  in  general  prevailed  during  that  period  ;  and  the 
monarch  himself  was  not  a  little  infected  with  it. 

On  the  origin  of  letters  among  the  Greeks,  the  genius  of 
poets  and  orators,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  amiable  simplicity,  which,  whatever  rudeness 
may  sometimes  attend  it,  is  so  fitted  to  express  the  genuine 
movements  of  nature  and  passion,  that  the  compositions  pos- 
sessed of  it  must  ever  appear  valuable  to  the  discerning  part 
of  mankind.  The  glaring  figures  of  discourse,  the  pointed 
antithesis,  the  unnatural  conceit,  the  jingle  of  words ;  such 
false  ornaments  were  not  employed  by  early  writers ;  not 
because  they  were  rejected,  but  because  they  scarcely  ever 
occurred  to  them.  An  easy,  unforced  strain  of  sentiment 
runs  through  their  compositions  ;  though  at  the  same  time  we 
may  observe,  that,  amidst  the  most  elegant  simplicity  of 
thought  and  expression,  one  is  sometimes  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  poor  conceit,  which  had  presented  itself  unsought  for, 
and  which  the  author  had  not  acquired  critical  observation 
enough  to  condemn.*  A  bad  taste  seizes  with  avidity  these 
frivolous  beauties,  and  even  pei^aps  a  good  taste,  ere  surfeited 
by  them  :  they  multiply  every  day  more   and  more  in  the 

*  The  name  of  PohTiices,  one  of  CEdipns's  sons,  means  in  the 
original  "  much  quarrelling."  In  the  altercations  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  this  conceit  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  so  poor  a  conundrum  could  not  be 
rejected  by  any  of  these  three  poets,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
taste  and  simiJlicity.  What  could  Shakspeare  have  done  worse  ? 
Terence  has  his  "  inceptio  est  amentium,  non  amantium."  Many 
Bimilar  instances  will  occur  to  the  learned.  It  is  well  known  that 
Aristotle  treats  very  seriously  of  puns,  divides  them  into  severaj 
ilasses,  and  recommends  the  use  of  them  to  orators. 
44* 
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fashioaable  compositions  :  nature  and  good  sense  are  neg 
lected  :  labored  ornaments  studied  and  admired  :  ar>d  a  total 
degeneracy  of  style  and  language  prepares  the  way  for  bar 
barism  and  ignorance.  Hence  the  Asiatic  manner  was  founQ 
to  depart  so  much  from  the  simple  purity  of  Athens :  hence 
that  tinsel  eloquence  which  is  observable  in  many  of  the 
Koman  writers,  from  which  Cicero  himself  is  not  wholly 
exempted,  and  which  so  much  prevails  in  Ovid,  Seneca, 
Lucan,  Martial,  and  the  Plinys. 

On  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of  the  public 
is  yet  raw  and  unformed,  this  false  glitter  catches  the  eye, 
and  leaves  no  room,  either  in  eloquence  or  poetry,  for  the 
durable  beauties  of  solid  sense  and  lively  passion.  The 
reigning  genius  is  then  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which 
prevails  on  the  first  origin  of  arts.  The  Italian  writers,  it  is 
evident,  even  the  most  celebrated,  have  not  reached  the  proper 
simplicity  of  thought  and  composition ;  and  in  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  frivolous  witticisms  and  forced  conceits  are  but  too 
predominant.  The  period  during  which  letters  were  cultivated 
in  Italy  was  so  short,  as  scarcely  to  allow  leisure  for  correct- 
ing this  adulterated  relish. 

The  more  early  French  writers  are  liable  to  the  same, 
reproach.  Voiture,  Balzac,  even  Corneille,  have  too  much 
afiected  those  ambitious  ornaments,  of  which  the  Italians  in 
general,  and  the  least  pure  of  the  ancients,  supplied  -them  with 
so  many  models.  And  it  was  not  till  late,  that  observation  and 
reflection  gave  rise  to  a  more  natural  turn  of  thought  and  com- 
position among  that  elegant  people. 

A  like  character  may  be  extended  to  the  first  English  wri- 
ters; such  as  flourished  gluring  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  even  till  long  afterwards.  Learning,  on  its  revival 
in  this  island,  was  attired  in  the  same  unnatural  garb  which  it 
wore  at  the  time  of  its  decay  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
And,  what  may  be  regardecTas  a  misfortune,  the  English 
writers  were  possessed  of  great  genius  before  they  were 
endowed  with  any  degree  of  taste,  and  by  that  means  gave  a 
kind  of  sanction  to  those  forced  turns  and  sentiments  which 
they  so  much  affected.  Their  distorted  conceptions  and 
expressions  are -attended  with  such  vigor  of  mind,  that  we 
admire  the  imagination  which  produced  them,  as  much  as  we 
blame  the  want  of  judgment  which  gave  them  admittance 
To  enter  into  an  exact  criticism  of  the  writers  of  that  age 
would  exceed  our  present  purpose.     A  short  character  of  the 
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most  eminent,  delivered  with  tlie  same  freedom  which  history 
exercises  over  kings  and  ministers,  may  not  be  improper 
The  national  prepossessions  which  prevail,  will  perhaps  render 
the  former  liberty  not  the  least  perilous  for  an  author. 

If  Sliakspeare  be  considered  as  a  man,  born  in  a  rude  age, 
and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner,  without  any  instruction 
either  from  the  world  or  from  books,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
a  prodigy :  if  represented  as  a  poet,  capable  of  furnishing  a 
proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or  intelligent  audience,  we 
must  abate  much  of  this  eulogy.  In  his  compositions,  we 
regret  that  many  irregularities,  and  even  absurdities,  should  so 
frequently  disfigure  the  animated  and  passionate  scenes  inter- 
mixed with  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  perhaps  admire 
the  more  those  beauties,  on  account  of  their  being  surrounded 
with  such  deformities.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  sentiment 
adapted  to  a  singular  character,  he  frequently  hits,  as  it  were 
by  iuspii-ation  ;  but  a  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  can- 
not for  any  time  uphold.  Nervous  and  picturesque  expres- 
sions, as  well  as  descriptions,  abound  in  him ;  but  it  is  in  vain 
we  look  either  for  purity  or  simplicity  of  diction.  His  total 
ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and  conduct,  however  material  a 
defect,  yet,  as  it  affects  the  spectator  rather  than  the  reader, 
we  can  more  easily  excuse,  than  that  want  of  taste  which  often 
prevails  in  his  productions,  and  which  gives  way  only  by  inter- 
vals to  the  irradiations  of  genius.  A  great  and  fertile  genius 
he  certainly  possessed,  and  one  enriched  equally  with  a  tragic 
and  comic  vein ;  but  he  ought  to  be  cited  as  a  proof,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  rely  on  tliese  advantages  alone  for  attaining 
an  excellence  in  the  finer  arts.*  And  there  may  even  remain 
a  suspicion,  tliat  we  overrate,  if  possible,  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies  often  appear  more 
gio-antic,  on  account  of  their  being  disproportioned  and  mis- 
shapen;    He  died  in  1616,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

Jonson  possessed  all  the  learning  which  was  wanting  to 
Shakspearc,  and  wanted  all  the  genius  of  which  the  other 
was  possessed.  Both  of  them  were  equally  deficient  in  taste 
and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  correctness.  A  servile  copyist 
of  the  ancients,  Jonson  translated  into  bad  English  the  beauti- 
ful passages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  without  accom- 
modating them  to  the  manners  of  his  age  and  country.     Hia 

•  Invenire  etiam  barbari  solent,  disponere  et  ornare  non  nisi  erudi- 
tiu.  —  Plim. 
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merit  has  been  totally  eclipsed  by  that  of  Shakspeare,  whoso 
rude  genius  prevailed  over  the  rude  art  of  his  contemporary. 
The  English  theatre  has  ever  since  taken  a  strong  tincture  ol 
Shakspeare's  spirit  and  character ;  and  thence  it  has  proceed- 
ed, that  the  nation  has  undergone,  from  all  its  neighbors,  the 
reproach  of  barbarism,  from  which  its  valuable  productions  in 
some  other  parts  of  learning  would  otherwise  have  exempted 
it.  Jonson  had  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  from  the  king, 
which  Charles  afterwards  augmented  to  a  hundred  pounds. 
He  died  in  1637,  aged  sixty-three. 

Fairfax  has  translated  Tasso  with  an  elegance  and  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  an  exactness,  which,  for  that  age, 
are  surprising.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  faithfully  rendered 
by  a  correspondent  line  in  the  translation.  Harrington's  trans- 
lation of  Ariosto  is  not  likewise  without  its  merit.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  these  poets  should  have  imitated  the  Italians  in 
their  stanza,  which  has  a  prolixity  and  uniformity  in  it  that 
displeases  in  long  performances.  They  had,  otherwise,  as 
well  as  Spenser,  who  went  before  them,  contributed  much  to 
the  polishing  and  refining  of  the  English  versification. 

In  Donne's  satires,  when  carefully  inspected,  there  appear 
some  flashes  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but  these  totally  suffocated 
and  buried  by  the  harshest  and  most  uncouth  expression  that 
is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 

If  the  poetry  of  the  English  was  so  rude  and  imperfect  dur- 
ing that  age,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  their  prose  would 
be  liable  to  still  greater  objections.  Though  the  latter  appears 
the  more  easy,  as  it  is  the  more  natural  method  of  composition, 
it  has  ever  in  practice  been  found  the  more  rare  and  difficult ; 
and  there  scarcely  is  an  instance,  in  any  language,  that  it  has 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection,  before  the  refinement  of  poeti- 
cal numbers  and  expression.  English  prose,  during  the  reign 
of  James,  was  written  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, and  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  elegance  and  harmony 
of  the  period.  Stuffed  with  Latin  sentences  and  quotations,  it 
likewise  imitated  those  inversions,  which,  however  forcible  and 
graceful  in  the  ancient  languages,  are  entirely  contrary  to  the 
idiom  of  the  English.  I  shall  indeed  venture  to  affirm,  that, 
whatever  uncouth  phrases  and  expressions  occur  in  old  books, 
they  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  unformed  taste  of  the  author ; 
and  that  the  language  spoken  in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  was  very  little  different  from  that  which  we  meet  with 
at  present  in  good  company.     Of  this  opinion,  the  little  scraps 
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of  speeches  which  are  found  in  the  parliamentary  journals, 
and  which  carry  an  air  so  opposite  to  the  labored  orations, 
seem  to  be  a  sufficient  proof;  and  there  want  not  productions 
of  that  age,  which,  being  written  by  men  who  were  not  authors 
by  profession,  retain  a  very  natural  manner,  and  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  language  which  prevailed  among  men  of  the 
world.  I  shall  particularly  mention  Sir  John  Davis's  Discovery, 
Throgmorton's,  Essex's,  and  Nevil's  letters.  In  a  more  eaiiy 
period.  Cavendish's  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  pieces  that 
remain  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Anne  Boleyn's  letter  to  the 
king,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  language  of  our  time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  island  during  the  reign 
of  James,  was  Lord  Bacon.  Most  of  his  performances  were 
composed  in  Latin ;  though  he  possessed  neither  the  elegance 
of  that,  nor  of  his  native  tongue.  If  we  consider  the  variety 
of  talents  displayed  by  this  man,  as  a  public  speaker,  a  man 
of  business,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  author,  a  phi- 
losopher, he  is  justly  the  object  of  great  admiration.  If  we 
consider  him  merely  as  an  author  and  philosopher,  the  light  in 
which  we  view  him  at  present,  though  very  estimable,  he  was 
yet  inferior  to  his  contemporary  Galilceo,  perhaps  even  to 
Kepler.  Bacon  pointed  out  at  a  distance  the  road  to  true 
philosophy :  Galilaso  both  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  made 
himself  considerable  advances  in  it.  The  Englishman  was 
ignorant  of  geometiy:  the  Florentine  revived  that  science, 
excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  first  that  applied  it,  together  with 
experiment,  to  natural  philosophy.  The  former  rejected,  with 
the  most  positive  disdain,  the  system  of  Copernicus  :  the  latter 
fortified  it  with  new  proofs,  derived  both  from  reason  and  the 
senses.  Bacon's  style  is  stiff  and  rigid  :  his  wit,  thouglj  o'ften 
brilliant,  is  also  often  unnatural  and  far-fetched  ;  .and  he  seems 
to  be  the  original  of  those  pointed  similes  and  long-spun  alle- 
gories which  so  much  distinguish  the  English  authors  :  Galilseo 
is  a  lively  and  agreeable,  though  somewhat  a  prolix  writer. 
But  Italy  not  united  in  any  single  government,  and  perhaps 
satiated  with  that  literary  glory  which  it  has  possessed  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  too  much  neglected  the 
renown  which  it  has  acquired  by  giving  birth  to  so  great  a 
man.  That  national  spirit  which  prevails  among  the  English, 
and  which  forms  their  great  happiness,  is  the  cause  why  they 
bestow  on  all  their  eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  rest, 
Buch  praises  and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial  and 
excessive.     He  died  in  1626,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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If  the  reader  of  Raleigh's  history  can  have  the  patience  to 
wade  through  the  Jewish  and  rabbinical  learning  which  com 
pose  the  half  of  the  volume,  he  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  story,  that  his  pains  are  not  unrewarded. 
Raleigh  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient  style  which  some 
writers  would  affect  to  revive  at  present.  He  was  beheaded 
in  1618,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Camden's  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  esteemed 
good  composition,  both  for  style  and  matter.  It  is  written 
with  simplicity  of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age,,  and 
with  a  regard  to  truth.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
aihrm,  that  it  is  among  the  best  historical  productions  which 
have  yet  been  conposed  by  any  Englishman.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  English  have  not  much  excelled  in  that  kind 
of  literature.     He  died  in  1623,  aged  sevent5'-three  years. 

We  shall  mention  the  king  himself  at  the  end  of  these  Eng- 
glish  writers  ;  because  that  is  his  place,  when  considered  as 
an  author.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  mediocrity  of 
James's  talents  in  literature,  joined  to  the  great  change  in 
national  taste,  is  one  cause  of  that  contempt  under  which  his 
memory  labors,  and  which  is  often  carried  by  party  writers  to 
a  great  extreme.  It  is  remarkable,  how  different  from  ours 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  learning. 
Of'  the  first  twenty  Roman  emperors,  counting  from  Csesar  to 
Severus,  above  the  half  were  authors  ;  and  though  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  eminent  in  that  profession,  it  is  always 
remarked  to  their  praise,  that  by  their  example  they  encouraged 
literature.  Not  to  mention  Germanicus,  and  his  daughter 
Agrjppina,  persons  so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  the  greater 
part  «f  the  classic  writers  whose  works  remain,  were  men 
of  the  highest  quality.  As  every  human  advantage  is  attended 
with  inconvenioncies,  the  change  of  men's  ideas  in  this  par- 
ticular may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  printing  ; 
which  has  rendered  books  so  common,  that  even  men  of 
slender  fortunes  can  have  access  to  them. 

That  James  was  but  a  middling  writer,  may  be  allowed  : 
that  he  was  a  contemptible  one,  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 
Whoever  will  read  his  Basilicon  Doron,  particularly  the  two  last 
books,  the  true  law  of  free  monarchies,  his  answer  to  Cardinal 
Perron,  and  almost  all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  parlia- 
ment, will  confess  him  to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius.  If 
he  wrote  concerning  witches  and  apparitions;  who,  in  that 
age,  did  not  admit  the  reality  of  these  fictitious  beings  ?     If  be 
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has  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations,  and  proved 
the  pope  lo  be  Antichrist ;  may  not  a  similar  reproach  be 
extended  to  the  famous  Napier ;  and  even  to  Nevi'ton,  at  a 
time  when  learning  was  much  more  advanced  than  during  the 
reign  of  James  ?  From  the  grossness  of  its  superstitions, 
we  may  infer  the  ignorance  of  an  age  ;  but  never  should  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  folly  of  an  individual,  from  his  admitting 
popular  errors,  consecrated  by  the  appearance  of  religion. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pursuits  of  literature  possess 
above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he  who  attains  but  a 
mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  preeminence  above  those  that 
excel  the  most  in  the  common  and  vulgar  professions.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  is  usually  an  eminent  lawyer  ; 
yet  the  harangue  of  his  majesty  will  always  be  found  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  speaker,  in  every  parliament  during  this 
reign. 

Every  science,  as  well  as  polite  literature,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  yet  in  its  infancy.  Scholastic  learning  and 
polemical  divinity  retarded  the  growth  of  all  true  knowledge. 
Six  Henry.  Saville,  in  the  preamble  of  that  deed  by  which  he 
annexed  a  salaiy  to  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  pro- 
fessors in  Oxford,  says,  that  geometry  was  almost  totally 
abandoned  and  unknown  in  England.*  The  best  learning  of 
that  age  was  the  study  of  tlie  ancients.  Casaubon,  eminent  for 
this  species  of  knowledge,  was  invited  over  from  France  by 
James,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  as  well  as  by  church  preferments.!  The  famous  Antonio 
di  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  no  despicable  philosopher, 
came  likewise  into  England,  and  afforded  great  triumph  to  the 
nation,  by  their  gainmg  so  considerable  a  proselyte  from  the 
Papists.  But  the  mortification  followed  soon  after:  the  arch- 
bishop, though  advanced  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferments,  | 
received  not  encouragement  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  ambition  : 
he  made  his  escape  into  Italy,  where  he  died  in  confinement. 


*  Eymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  217  +  Rymer,  torn  xviL  p,  709. 

J  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  95. 
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Note  A,  p.  10. 

The  pailiamtnt  also  granted  tke  queen  the  duties  of  tonnage  »nd 
poundage  ;  but  this  concession  was  at  that  time  regarded  only  as  a 
matter  of  form,  and  she  had  levied  these  duties  before  they  were 
voted  by  parliament.  But  there  was  another  exertion  of  power 
which  she  practised,  and  which  people,  in  the  present  age,  from  their 
ignorance  of  ancient  practices,  may  be  apt  to  think  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. Her  sister,  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France, 
had,  from  her  own  authority,  imposed  four  marks  on  each  tun  of 
wine  imported,  and  had  increased  the  poundage  a  third  on  all  com- 
modities. Queen  Elizabeth  continued  these  impositions  as  long  aa 
she  thought  convenient.  The  parliament,  who  had  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  restraining  these  arbitrary  taxes  when  they  voted  the  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  thought  not  proper  to  make  any  mention  of  them. 
They  knew  that  the  sovereign,  during  that  age,  pretended  to  have  the 
sole  regulation  of  foreign  tiade,  and  that  their  intermeddling  with 
that  prerogative  would  have  drawn  on  them  the  severest  reproof,  if 
not  chastisement.  See  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  133.  We  know  cer- 
tainly, from  the  statutes  and  journals,  that  no  such  impositions  wero 
granted  by  parliament. 

Note  B,  p.  20. 

Knox,  p.  127.  We  shall  suggest  afterwards  some  reasons  to  stis- 
pect,  that  perhaps  no  express  promise  was  ever  given.  Calumnies 
easily  arise  during  times  of  faction,  especially  those  of  the  religious 
kind,  when  men  think  every  art  lawful  for  promoting  their  purpose. 
The  congregation,  in  their  manifesto,  in  which  they  enumerate  all  the 
articles  of  the  regent's  maleadmiuistration,  do  mot  reproach  her  with 
this  breach  of  promise.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  a  rumor  spread 
abroad  to  catch  the  populace.  If  the  Papists  have  sometimes  main- 
tained, that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  their  adversaries 
seem  also  to  have  thought,  that  no  truth  ought  to  be  told  of  idolaters. 

Note  C,  p.  23. 

Spotswood,  p.  146.   Melvil,  p.  29.    Knox,  p.  225,  228.   Lesley,  Hb.  i. 
Ehat  there  was  reaUy  no  violation  of  the    capitulation  of  Perth, 
VOL.  IV.  45  H 
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appears  from  the  manifesto  of  the  congregation  in  Kn*-*,  (p.  184,)  in 
■which  it  is  not  so  much  as  pretended.  The  companie*  of  Scotch 
soldiers  were,  probably,  in  Scotch  pay,  since  the  congr^ation  com- 
plains, that  the  country  was  oppressed  with  taxes  to  maintain  armies. 
Knox,  p.  164,  165.  And  even  if  they  had  been  in  Prench  pay,  it  had 
been  no  breach  of  the  capitulation,  since  they  were  national  troops, 
not  French.  Knox  does  not  say,  (p.  139,)  that  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Perth  were  tried  or  punished  for  their  past  offences,  but  only  that 
they  were  oppressed  with  the  quartering  of  soldiers  ;  and  the  congre- 
gation, in  their  manifesto,  say  only  that  many  of  them  had  fled  for 
fear.  This  plain  detection  of  the  calumny  with  regard  to  the  breach 
of  the  capitulation  of  Perth,  may  make  ns  suspect  a  like  calumny 
with  regard  to  the  pretended  promise  not  to  give  sentence  against 
the  ministers.  The  affair  lay  altogether  between  the  regent  and  tha 
laird  of  Dun  ;  and  that  gentleman,  though  a  man  of  sense  and  char- 
acter, might  be  willing  to  take  some  general  professions  for  promises. 
If  the  queen,  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  congregation,  gave  such 
a  promise  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  proceed  to  a  sentence,  how 
could  she  expect  to  have  power  to  execute  a^sentence  so  insidiously 
obtained  ?    And  to  what  purpose  could  it  serre  i 


Note  D,  p.  24. 

Knox,  p.  163, 154,  155.  This  author  pretends  that  this  article  was 
agreed  to  verbally,  but  that  the  queen's  scribes  omitted  it  in  the 
treaty  which  was  signed.  The  story  is  very  unlikely,  or  rather  very 
absurd ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  allowed,  that  the  article  is  not  in 
the  treaty ;  nor  do  the  congregation,  in  their  subsequent  manifesto, 
insist  upon  it.  Knox,  p.  184.  Besides,  would  the  qw2en  regent,  in 
an  article  of  a  treaty,  call  her  own  religion  idolatry  ? 

Note   E,  p.  25. 

The  Scotch  lords,  in  their  declaration,  say,  "How  far  we  have 
sought  support  of  England,  or  of  any  other  prince,  and  what  just 
cause  we  had  and  have  so  to  do,  we  shall  shortly  make  manifest  unto 
the  world,  to  the  praise  of  God's  holy  name,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
all  those  that  slander  us  for  so  doing ;  for  this  we  fear  not  to  confess, 
that,  as  in  this  enterprise  against  the.  devil,  against  idolatry  and  the 
maintainers  of  the  same,  we  chiefly  and  only  seek  God's  glory  to  be 
notified  unto  men,  sin  to  be  punished,  and  virtue  to  be  maintained ; 
go  where  power  faUeth  of  ourselves,  we  will  seek  it  wheresoever  God 
ihall  offer  the  same."    Knox,  p.  176. 


Note  P,  p.  61. 

This  year,  the  council  of  Trent  was  dissolved,  which  had  sitten  from 
1645.  The  publication  of  its  decrees  excited  anew  the  general  fer- 
ment in  Europe,  while  the  Catholics  endeavored  to  enforce  thB 
««aeptanee  of  them,  and  the  Protestants  rejected  them.    The  religious 
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eontroversies  -were  too  far  advanced  to  expect  that  any  conviction 
'W0^lld  result  from  the  decrees  of  this  council.  It  is  the  only  genera! 
council  which  has  been  held  in  an  age  truly  learned  and  inquisitive ; 
and  as  the  history  of  it  has  been  -mritten  with  great  penetration  and 
judgment,  it  has  tended  very  much  to  expose  clerical  usurpations  and 
intrigues,  and  mar  serve  us  as  a  specimen  of  more  ancient  counoUs 
No  one  expects  to  see  another  general  council,  tiU  the  decay  of  learn- 
ing and  the  progress  of  ignorsinoe  shaU  again  fit  mankind  for  these 
great  impostures. 

Note  G,  p.  69. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Eandolf  s  Letters,  (see  Keith,  p.  290,'' 
that  some  offers  had  been  made  to  that  minister,  of  seizing  Lenoa 
and  Darnley,  and  delivering  them  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  hands.  Mel- 
vil  confirms  the  same  story,  and  says  that  the  design  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  conspirators,  (p.  56.)  This  serves  to  justify  the  account 
given  by  the  queen's  party  of  the  Kaid  of  Baith,  as  it  is  called.  See 
further,  GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  358.  The  other  conspiracy,  of  which  Mur- 
ray complained,  is  much  more  uncertain,  and  is  founded  on  very 
doubtful  evidence. 

Note  H,  p.  73. 

Buchanan  confesses  that  Rizzio  was  ugly:  but  it  may  be  inferred, 
from  the  narration  of  that  author,  that  he  was  young.  He  says  that, 
on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  Turin,  Rizzio  was  "  in  adoles- 
centise  vigore  ; "  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Now,  that  event  happened 
only  a  few  years  before,  (lib.  xvii.  cap.  44.)  That  Bothwell  was  young, 
appears,  among  many  other  invincible  proofs,  from  Mary's  instructions 
to  the  bishop  of  Dumblain,  her  ambassador  at  Paris ;  where  she  says, 
that  in  155!i,  only  eight  years  before,  Jie  was  "  very  young."  lie  might 
therefore  have  been  about  thirty  when  he  married  her.  See  Keith's 
History,  p.  3SS.  From  the  appendix,  to  the  Epistolae  Regum  Sco- 
torum,  it  appears,  by  authentic  documents,  that  Patrick,  earl  of  Both- 
well,  father  to  James,  who  espoused  Queen  Mary,  was  alive  till  near 
the  j'ear  1560.  Buchanan,  by  a  mistake  which  has  been  long  ago 
corrected,  calls  him  James. 


Note  I,  p.  84. 

Mary  herself  confessed,  in  her  instructions  to  the  ambassadors, 
whom  she  sent  to  France,  that  BothweU  persuaded  all  the  noblemen, 
that  their  application  in  favor  of  his  marriage  was  agreeable  to  her. 
Keith,  p.  389.  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  Murray  afterwards  produced, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  a  paper  signed  by  Mary,  by 
which  she  permitted  them  to  make  this  application  to  her.  This 
permission  was  a  sufficient  declaration  of  her  intentions,  and  was 
esteemed  equivalent  to  a  command.  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p'.  59.  They 
even  asserted  that  the  house  in  which  they  met  was  surrounded  witi 
Bnned  men.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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Note  K,  p.  108. 

Maty'B  complaints  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admitting  Murray  to 
B  conference  was  a  mere  pretext,  in  order  to  break  off  the  conference. 
She  indeed  employs  that  reason  in  her  order  for  that  purpose,  (sea 
GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  184;)  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  commissioners 
are  directed  to  make  use  of  that  order  to  prevent  her  honor  from 
being  attacked.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  It  was  therefore  the  accu- 
sation only  she  was  afraid  of.  Murray  was  the  least  obnoxious  of  all 
her  enemies.  He  was  abroad  when  her  subjects  rebelled,  tad  re- 
duced her  to  captivity.  He  had  only  accepted  of  the  regency,  when 
voluntarily  proffered  him  by  the  nation.  His  being  admitted  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  presence  was  therefore  a  very  bad  foundation  for  a 
quarrel,  or  for  breaking  off  the  conference,  and  was  plainly  a  mere 
pretence. 

Note  L,  p.  110. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  Jetters.  "We  shall  only  remark  in  general,  that  the 
chief  objections  against  them  are,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
passed  through  the  earl  of  Morton's  hands,  the  least  scrupulous  of  all 
Mary's  enemies  ;  and  that  they  are,  to  the  last  degi-ee,  indecent,  and 
even  somewhat  inelegant,  such  as  it  is  not  likely  she  would  write. 
But  to  these  presumptions  we  may  oppose  the  foUo-ndng  consider- 
ations :  1.  Though  it  be  not  difficult  to  counterfeit  a  subscription,  it 
is  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  counterfeit  several  pages, 
so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  handwTiting  of  any  person.  These  let- 
ters were  examined  and  compared  with  Mary's  hand^^^.iting,  by  the 
Enghsh  privy  councU,  and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among 
whom  were  several  partisans  of  that  princess.  They  might  have 
been  examined  by  the  bishop  ot  Ross,  Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's 
commissioners.  The  regent  must  have  expected  that  they  would  be 
very  critically  examined  by  them ;  and  had  they  not  been  able  to 
stand  that  test,  he  was  only  preparing  a  scene  of  confusion  to  him- 
self. Bishop  Lesley  expressly  declines  the  comparing  of  the  hands, 
which  he  calls  no  legal  proof.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.  2.  The  letters 
ai'e  very  long,  much  longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  Mary's  enemies ;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
creased the  difficulty,  and  exposed  any  forgery  the  more  to  the  risk 
of  a  detection.  3.  They  are  not  so  gross  and  palpable  as  forgeries 
commonly  are,  for  they  still  left  a  pretext  for  Mary's  friends  to  assert 
that  their  meaning  was  strained  to  make  them  appear  criminal.  See 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  i.  There  is  a  long  contract  of  mai'riage,  said 
to  be  vrritten  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  signed  by  the  queen,  before 
Bothwell's  acquittal.  "Would  Morton,  without  any  necessity,  have 
thus  doubled  the  difficulties  of  the  forgery,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
tection? 6.  The  letters  are  indiscreet;  but  such  was  apparently 
Mary's  conduct  at  that  time.  They  are  inelegant ;  but  they  have  a 
careless,  natural  air,  like  letters  hastily  written  between  familiar 
friends.  6.  They  contain  such  a  variety  of  particular  circumstances 
■8  nobody  could  have  thought  of  inventing,  especiaEy  as  they  must 
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necessarily  have  afforded  her  many  means  of  detection.  7.  We  have 
not  the  originals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in  French.  We  have 
only  a  Scotch  and  Latin  translation  &ora  tho  original,  and  a  French 
translation,  professedly  done  from  the  Latin.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Scotch  translation  is  fuU  of  GaUicisms,  and  is  clearly  a  trans- 
lation from  a  French  original ;  such  as  make  fault,  /aire  des  fautes , 
make  it  seem  that  I  believe,  faire  semblant  de  le  croire ;  make  brek,  faire 
brhche  ;  this  is  my  Jirst  journey,  c'est  ma  premiere  joumie  ;  have  you 
f lot  desire  to  laugh  f  n'avez  vous  pas  envie  de  riref  the  place  wiU  hald 
unto  the  death,  la  place  tiendra  jusqu'd,  la  mort ;  he  may  not  come  fm-th 
of  the  house  this  long  time,  il  ne  p&ut  pas  sortir  du  logis  de  long-tems ;  to 
make  me  advertisement,  faire  m'avertir ;  put  order  to  it,  mettre  ordre  d 
cela  ;  discharge  your  heart,  dicharger  voire  cccur ;  make  gud  watch,  faitea 
bonne  garde,  etc.  8.  There  is  a  conversation  which  she  mentions 
between  herself  and  the  king  one  evening ;  but  Murray  produced, 
before  the  English  commissioners  the  testimony  of  one  Crawford,  a 
gentleman  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  swore  that  the  king,  on  her 
departure  from  him,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  same  conversation. 
9.  There  seems  very  little  reason  why  Murray  and  his  associates 
should  run  the  risk  of  such  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  must  have 
rendered  them  infamous,  if  detected  :  since  their  cause,  from  Mary's 
known  conduct,  even  without  these  letters,  was  sufficiently  good  and 
gtistifiable.  10.  Murray  exposed  these  letters  to  t'he  examination  of 
persons  qualified  to  judge  of  them:  the  Scotch  council,  the  Scotch 
parliament,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council,  who  were  possessed  of  a 
great  number  of  Mary's  genuine  letters.  11.  He  gave  Mary  herself 
an  opportunity  of  refuting  and  exposing  him,  if  she  had  chosen  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  12.  The  letters  tally  so  well  with  all  the  other  parts 
of  her  conduct  during  that  transaction,  that  these  proofs  throw  the 
strongest  light  on  each  other.  13.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  examined  these  papers,  and  who  favored  so  much  the  queen 
of  Scots,  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  lost  his 
life  in  her  cause,  yet  believed  them  authentic,  and  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  her  guilt.  This  appears,  not  only  from  his  letters,  above 
mentioned,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  but  by  his  secret 
acknowledgment  to  Bannister,  his  most  trusty  confidant.  See  State 
Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  In  the  conferences  between  the  duke,  Secretary 
Lidington,  and  the  bishop  of  Eoss,  all  of  them  zealous  partisans  of 
that  princess,  the  same  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted.  Ibid, 
p.  71,  75.  See,  further,  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library,  A.  3,  28, 
p.  314,  from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Indeed,  the  duke's  full  persuasion 
of  Mary's  guilt,  without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  could  not  have 
had  place,  if  he  had  found  Lidington  or  the  bishop  of  Ross  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever  told  him  that  these  letters  were 
forged.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Lidington,  being  one  of  the  accom- 
plices, knew  the  whole  bottom  of  the  conspiracy  against  King  Henry, 
and  was,  besides,  a  man  of  such  penetration,  that  nothing  could 
escape  him  in  such  interesting  events.  14.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
presumption  drawn  from  Mary's  refusal  to  answer.  The  only  excus« 
for  her  silence  is,  that  she  suspected  Elizabeth  to  be  a  partial  judge. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  the  intorest  of  that  princess  to  acquit  and  justify 
her  rival  and  competitor ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  Lidingtoiij 
from  the  secret  information  of  the  duke  of  Ncrfolk,  informed  Mary, 
45* 
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by  the  bishop  of  Boss,  that  the  queen  of  England  never  meant  to 
come  to  a  decision  ;  hut  only  to  get  into  her  hands  the  proofs  of 
Mary's  guilt,  in  order  to  blast  her  character.  See  State  Trials,  voL  i. 
p.  77.  But  this  was  a  better  reason  for  declining  the  conference 
altogether,  than  for  breaking  it  off,  on  frivolous  pretences,  the  very 
moment  the  chief  accusation  was  unexpectedly  opened  against  her. 
Though  she  could  not  expect  Elizabeth's  final  decision  in  her  favor, 
it  was  of  importance  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  if  she  had  any,  to 
the  accusation  of  the  Scotch  commissioners.  That  answer  could  have 
been  dispersed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  of  foreign  nations, 
and  of  posterity.  And  surely  after  the  accusation  and  proofs  were 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  hands,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  give  in  the 
answers.  Mary's  information,  that  the  queen  never  intended  to  come 
to  a  decision,  could  be  no  obstacle  to  her  justification.  15.  The  very 
disappearance  of  these  letters  is  a  presumption  of  their  authenticity. 
That  event  can  be  accounted  for  no  way  but  from  the  care  of  King 
James's  friends,  who  were  desirous  to  destroy  every  proof  of  his 
mother's  crimes.  The  disappearance  of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of 
Crawford's  evidence,  from  the  Cotton  library,  (Calig.  c.  1,)  must 
have  proceeded  from  a  like  cause.  See  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library, 
A.  3,  29,  p.  88. 

I  find  an  objection  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  drawn 
from  the  vote  of  the  Scotch  privy  council,  which  affirms  the  letters  to 
be  written  and  subscribed  by  Queen  Maiy's  own  hand ;  whereas  the 
copies  given  in  to  the  parliament,  a  few  days  after,  were  only  written, 
not  subscribed.  See  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  64,  67.  But  it  is  not  con- 
sidered, that  this  circumstance  is  of  no  manner  of  force.  There 
were  certainly  letters,  true  or  false,  laid  before  the  council;  and 
whether  the  letters  were  true  or  false,  this  mistake  proceeds  equally 
from  the  inaccuracy  or  blunder  of  the  clerk.  The  mistake  may  be 
accounted  for ;  the  letters  were  only  written  by  her ;  the  second 
contract  with  Bothwell  was  only  subscribed.  A  proper  accurate 
distinction  was  not  made ;  and  they  are  all  said  to  be  written  and 
subscribed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Goodall,  has  endeavored  to  prove  that 
these  letters  clash  with  chronology,  and  that  the  queen  was  not  in 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  letters  on  the  days  there  assigned.  To 
confirm  this,  uo  produces  charters  and  other  deeds  signed  by  the 
queen,  where  the  date  and  place  do  not  agree  with  the  letters.  But 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  date  of  charters,  and  such  like  grants,  is  no 
proof  of  the  real  day  on  which  they  were  signed  by  the  sovereign. 
Papers  of  that  kind  commonly  pass  through  different  offices.  The 
date  is  affixed  by  the  first  office,  and  may  precede  very  long  the  day 
of  the  signature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  the  manner  in  which  the  papers 
came  into  his  hands,  is  very  natural.  When  he  gave  it  to  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  he  had  reason  to  think  it  would  be  canvassed 
with  all  the  severity  of  able  adversaries,  interested  in  the  highest 
degree  to  refute  it.  It  is  probable,  that  he  could  have  confirmed  it 
by  many  circumstances  and  testimonies ;  since  they  declined  the 
contest. 

The  sonnets  are  inelegant;  insomuch  .that  both  Erantome  ami 
Ronsard,  who  knew  Queen  Gary's  style,  were  assured,  when  they  sa-^f 
them,  that  they  could  not  be  of  her  composition.    Jebb,  vol.  ii 
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p.  478.  But  no  person  is  equal  in  his  productions,  especially  one 
whose  style  is  so  little  formed  as  Mary's  must  be  supposed  to  be. 
Not  to  mention,  that  such  dangerous  and  criminal  enterprises  leave 
little  tranquillity  of  mind  for  elegant  poetical  compositions. 

In  a  -word.  Queen  Mary  might  easily  have  conducted  the  whole 
conspiracy  against  her  husband,  without  opening  her  mind  to  any 
one  person  except  Bothwell,  and  without  writing  a  scrap  of  paper 
about  it  i  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  conducted  it  so  that  her 
conduct  should  not  betray  her  to  men  of  discernment.  In  the  present 
case,  her  conduct  was  so  gross  as  to  betray  her  to  every  body ;  and 
fortune  threw  into  her  enemies'  hands  papers  by  which  they  could 
convict  her.  The  same  infatuation  and  imprudence,  which  happily  ia 
the  usual  attendant  of  great  crimes,  wiU  account  for  both.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  circumstance  of  the  foregoing 
narrative,  contained  in  the  history,  that  is  taken  from  Knox,  Buchan 
an.  or  even  Thuanus,  or  indeed  from  any  suspected  authority. 


Note  M,  p.   111. 

Unless  we  take  this  angry  accusation,  advanced  by  Queen  Mary,  to 
be  an  argument  of  Murray's  guilt,  there  remains  not  the  least  pre- 
Buinption  which  should  lead  us  to  suspect  Mm  to  have  been  anywiso 
an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder.  That  queen  never  pretended  to 
give  any  proof  of  the  charge ;  and  her  commissioners  affirmed  at  the 
time,  that  they  themselves  knew  of  none,  though  they  were  ready  to 
maintain  its  truth  by  their  mistress's  orders,  and  would  produce  such 
proof  as  she  should  send  them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  that  time,  it 
was  impossible  for  either  her  or  them  to  produce  any  proof;  because 
the  conferences  before  the  English  commissioners  were  previously 
broken  off. 

It  is  true,  the  bishop  of  Boss,  in  an  angry  pamphlet,  written'by 
him  under  a  borrowed  name,  (where  it  is  easy  to  say  any  thing,) 
affirms  that  Lord  Horreis,  a  few  days  after  the  king's  death,  charged 
Murray  with  the  guilt,  openly  to  his  face,  at  his  own  table.  This 
latter  nobleman,  as  Lesley  relates  the  matter,  affirmed,  that  Murray, 
riding  in  Fife  with  one  of  his  servants,  the  evening  before  the  com 
mission  of  that  crime,  said  to  him  among  other  talk,  "  This  night, 
ere  morning,  the  Lord  Darnley  shall  lose  his  life."  See  Anderson, 
vol.  i.  p.  75.  But  this  is  only  a  hearsay  of  Lesley's  concerning  a 
hearsay  of  Herreis's,  and  contains  a  very  imprftbable  fact.  Would 
Murray,  without  any  use  or  necessity,  communicate  to  a  servant  such 
a  dangerous  and  important  secret,  merely  by  way  of  conversation 
We  may  also  observe,  that  Lord  Herreis  himself  was  one  of  Queen 
Mary's  commissioners,  who  accused  Murray.  Had  he  ever  hear 
this  story,  or  given  credit  to  it,  was  not  that  the  time  to  have  pro- 
duced it  ?  and  not  have  affirmed,  as  he  did,  that  he,  for  his  part, 
knew  nothing  of  Murray's  guUt.     See  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

The  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  accuse  Murray  of  this  crime  j 
but  the  reason  which  they  assign  is  ridiculous.  He  had  given  his 
consent  to  Mary's  divorce  from  the  king  ;  therefore  he  was  the  king'a 
murderer.  See  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  2,  p.  192.  It  is  a  sure  argu- 
ment, that  these  earls  knew  no  better  proof  against  Murray,  other  • 
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wise  they  would  have  produced  it,  and  not  have  insisted  on  so  absurd 
a  presumption.  Was  not  this  also  the  time  for  Huntley  to  deny  his 
writing  Mary  s  contract  with  Bothwell,  if  that  paper  had  been  a 
forgery  ? 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime.  The  king,  in- 
deed, bore  him  some  ill  will ;  but  the  king  himself  was  become  so 
despicable,  both  from  his  own  iU  conduct  and  the  queen's  aversion  to 
him,  that  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  harm  to  any  body.  To  judge 
by  tile  event,  in  any  case,  is  always  absurd ;  especially  in  the  present. 
The  king's  murder,  indeed,  procured  Murray  the  regency ;  but  much 
more  Mary's  ill  conduct  and  imprudence,  wliich  he  could  not  possibly 
foresee,  and  which  never  would  have  happened,  had  she  been  entirely 
innocent. 

Note  N,  p.  111. 

I  believe  there  is  no  reader  of  common  sense,  who  does  not  see, 
from  the  narrative  in  the  text,  that  the  author  means  to  say,  that 
Queen  Mary  refuses  constantly  to  answer  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners, but  offers  only  to  answer  in  person  before  Queen  Elizabethln 
person,  contrary  to  her  practice  during  the  whole  course  of  the  con- 
ference, till  the  moment  the  evidence  of  her  being  an  accomplice  in 
her  husband's  murder  is  unexpectedly  produced.  It  is  true,  the 
author,  having  repeated  four  or  five  times  an  account  of  this  demand 
of  being  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence,  and  having  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  as  it  had  been  refused  from  the  beginning,  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  conferences,  she  did  not  expect  it  would 
now  be  complied  with,  thought  it  impossible  his  meaning  could  bo 
misunderstood,  (as  indeed  it  was  impossible  ;)  and  not  being  willing 
to  tire  his  reader  with  continual  repetitions,  he  mentions  in  a  passage 
or  two,  sitnply,  that  she  had  refused  to  make  any  answer.  I  believe, 
also,  there  is  no  reader  of  common  Sense  who  peruses  Anderson  or 
Goodall's  collections,  and  does  not  see  that,  agreeably  to  this  narra- 
cive,  Queen  Mary  insists  unalterably  and  strenuoiisly  on  not  contin- 
uing to  answer  before  the  English  commissioners,  but  insists  to  be 
Jieard  in  person,  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  person ;  though  once  or 
t^v-ice,  by  way  of  bravado,  she  says  simply,  that  she  will  answer  and 
refute  her  enemies,  without  inserting  this  condition,  which  still  is 
understood.  But  there  is  a  person  that  has  written  an  Inquiry,  his- 
torical and  critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  has  attempted  to  refute  the  foregoing  narrative.  He  quotes  a 
single  passage  of  the  narrative,  in  which  Mary  is  said  simply  to 
refuse  answering ;  and  then  a  single  passage  from  GoodaU,  in  which 
she  boasts  simply  that  she  wUl  answer ;  and  he  very  civUly,  and 
ahnost  directly,  calls  the  author  a  liar,  on  account  of  this  pretended 
contradiction.  That  whole  Inquiry,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  com- 
posed of  such  scandalous  artifices ;  and  from  this  instance,  the  read- 
er may  judge  of  the  candor,  fair  dealing,  veracity,  and  good  manners 
of  the  inquirer.  There  are  indeed  three  events  in  our  history,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  touchstones  of  party-men.  An  English  whig, 
who  asserts  the  reality  of  the  Popish  plot,  an  Irish  Catholic,  who 
denies  the  massacre  in  1641,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  maintains  the 
innocence  of  Queen  Mary,  must  be  considered  as  men  bej'ond  the 
reach  of  argument  or  reason,  and  must  be  left  t  >  their  prejudices. 
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Note  O,  p.  129. 

By  Murden's  state  papers,  published  after  the  writing  of  this  his- 
tory, it  appears  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  regent  for  the  delivering  up  of  Mary  to  him.  The  queeu 
afterwards  sent  down  Killigrew  to  the  earl  of  Marre,  when  regent, 
offering  to  put  Mary  into  his  hands.  Killigrew  was  instructed  to 
take  good  security  from  the  regent  that  that  queen  should  be  tried  foi 
her  crimes,  and  that  the  sentence  should  be  executed  upon  her.  It 
appears  that  Marre  rejected  the  oifer,  because  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 


Note  P,  p.  130.  « 

Sir  James  Melvil  (p.  108,  109)  ascribes  to  Elizabeth  a  positive  de- 
sign of  animatiag  the  Scotch  factions  against  each  other;  but  his 
evidence  is  too  InconsideTable  to  counterbalance  many  other  authori- 
ties, and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  her  subsequent  conduct,  as  well  as 
her  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  her  situation.  It  was  plainly  her 
interest  that  the  king's  party  should  prevail,  and  nothing  could  have 
engaged  her  to  stop  their  progress,  or  even  forbear  openly  assisting 
them,  but  her  intention  -of  still  amusing  the  queeu  of  Scots,  'ly  the 
hopes  of  being  peaceably  restored  to  her  throne.  See,  further,  Strype, 
vol.  li.  Append,  p.  20. 

Note  Q,  p.  187. 

That  the  queen's  negotiations  for  marrying  the  duke  of  Anjou 
were  not  feigned  nor  poUtical,  appears  clearly  fcom  many  circum- 
stances; particularly  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Forbes's  manuscript 
collections,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Boyston.  She  there 
enjoins  Walslngham,  before  he  opens  the  treaty,  to  examine  the  per- 
son of  the  duke  ;  and  as  that  prince  had  lately  recovered  from  the 
smaU-pox,  she  desu-es  her  ambassador  to  consider,  whether  he  yet 
retained  so  much  of  his  good  looks,  as  that  a  woman  could  fix  her 
aflections  on  him.  Had  she  not  been  in  earnest,  and  had  she  only 
meant  to  amuse  the  public  or  the  court  of  France,  this  circumstance 
was  of  no  moment. 

Note  R,  p.  203. 

D'Ewes,  p.  328.  The  Puritanical  sect  had  indeed  gone  so  far,  that 
a  book  of  discipline  was  secretly  subscribed  by  above  five  hundred 
cler'^ymen  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  government  thereby  established  in 
the  midst  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  prelates 
and  of  the  high  commission.  So  impossible  is  it  by  penal  statutes, 
however  severe,  to  suppress  aU  religious  innovation.  See  Neal's  Hist, 
jf  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  483.     Strype's  Life  of  Whltgift,  p.  291. 

Note  S,  p.  205. 

This  yeai-,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the  earl  beheaded 
Bome  years'  before,  had  been  engaged  in  a  conspiiaoy  with  Lord 
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Paget  for  the  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower ;  and  being  conscious  that  his  guUt  could  be  proved 
upon  him,  at  least  that  sentence  would  infalUbly  be  pronounced 
against  him,  he  freed  himself  from  further  prosecution  by  a  voluntary 
death.  He  shot  himself  in  the  breast  with  a  pistol.  About  the  same 
time  the  earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
having  entered  into  some  exceptionable  measures,  and  reflecting  on 
the  unhappy  fate  which  had  attended  his  family,  endeavored  to  depart 
secretly  beyond  sea,  but  was  discovered  and  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
In  1587,  this  nobleman  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treason ; 
chiefly  because  he  had  dropped  some  expressions  of  aff'ection  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  affirmed  that  he  would  have  masses  said  for  the 
success  of  the  armada.^  His  peers  found  him  guilty  of  treason. 
This  severe  sentence  was  not  executed  ;  but  Arundel  never  recovered 
his  hberty.  He  died  a  prisoner  in  1595.  He  carried  his  religious 
austerities  so  far,  that  they  were  believed  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death. 

Note  T,  p.  216. 

Mary's  extreme  animosity  against  Elizabeth  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, and  it  broke  out  about  this  time  in  an  incident  which  may 
appear  curious.  While  the  former  queen  was  kept  in  custody  by  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  she  lived  during  a  long  time  in  great  intimacy 
with  the  countess ;  but  that  lady  entertaining  a  jealousy  of  an  amour 
between  her  and  the  earl,  their  friendship  was  converted  into  enmity ; 
and  Mary  took  a  method  of  revenge,  which  at  once  gratified  her  spite 
against  the  countess  and  that  against  Elizabeth.  She  ivrote  to  the 
queen,  informing  her  of  all  the  malicious,  scandalous  §^ries  which, 
she  said,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  reported  of  her :  that 
Elizabeth  had  given  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a  certain  person,  whom 
she  afterwards  often  admitted  to  her  bed  :  that  she  had  been  equally 
indulgent  to  Simier,  the  Prench  agent,  and  to  the  duke  of  Ajijou : 
that  Hatton  was  also  one  of  her  paramours,  who  was  even  disgusted 
with  her  excessive  love  and  fondness  :  that  though  she  was  on  other 
occasions  avaricious  to  the  last  degree,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  and 
kind  to  very  few,  she  spared  no  expense  in  gratifying  her  amorous 
passions :  that  notwithstanding  her  licentious  amours,  she  was  not 
made  lilce  other  women ;  and  all  those  who  courted  her  in  marriage 
would  in  the  end  be  disappointed  ;  that  she  was  so  conceited  of  her 
beauty,  as  to  swallow  the  most  extravagant  flattery  from  her  cour- 
tiers, who  could  not,  on  these  occasions,  forbear  even  sneering  at  her 
for  her  foUy ;  that  it  was  usual  for  them  to  tell  her  that  the  lustre  of 
her  beauty  dazzled  them  Kke  that  of  the  sun,  and  they  could  not 
behold  it  with  a  fixed  eye.  She  added  that  the  countess  had  said, 
that  Mary's  best  policy  woiHd  bo  to  engage  her  son  to  make  love  to 
the  queen ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  that  such  a  proposal  would  be 
taken  for  mockery;  so  ridiculous  was  the  opinion  which  she  had 
entertained  of  her  own  charms.  She  pretended  that  the  countess 
had  represented  her  as  no  less  odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate  in 
her  manners,  and  absurd  in  her  vanity :  that  she  had  so  beaten  a 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Scudamore,  as  to  break  that  lady's  fin- 
ger ;  and  in  order  to  cover  over  the  matter,  it  was  pretended  that  tha 
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•ocideiit  had  proceeded  from  the  fall  of  a  candlestick :  that  she  had 
cut  another  across  the  hand  with  a  knife,  who  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  offend  her.  Mary  added,  that  the  countess  had  informed 
her,  that  Elizabeth  had  suborned  Rolstono  to  pretend  friendship  to 
her,  in  order  to  debauch  her,  and  thereby  throv.'  infamy  on  her  rival. 
See  Jlurden's  State  Papers,  p.  60S.  This  imprudent  and  malicious 
letter  was  written  a  very  little  before  the  detection  of  Mary's  con- 
spiracy ;  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  render  the  proceedings  against 
her  the  more  rigorous.  How  far  all  these  imputations  against  Eliza- 
beth can  be  credited,  may  perhaps  appear  doubtful ;  but  her  extreme 
fondness  for  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Essex,  not  to  mention  Mountjoy 
and  others,  with  the  curious  passages  between  her  and  Admiral  Sey- 
mour, contained  in  Haynes,  render  her  chastity  very  much  to  be  sus- 
pected. Her  self-conceit  with  regard  to  beauty,  we  know  from  other 
undoubted  authority  to  have  been  extravagant.  Even  when  she  was 
a  very  old  woman,  she  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  with  regard 
to  her  "  excellent  beauties."  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  443.  Her  passion- 
ate temper  may  also  be  proved  from  many  hvely  instances ;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  vpith  her  to  beat  her  maids  of  honor.  See  the  Sid- 
ney Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  The  blow  she  gave  to  Essex  before  the 
privy  council  is  another  instance.  There  remains  in  the  Museum  a 
letter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon's,  in  which  he  complains  grievously 
of  the  queen's  pinching  his  wife  very  sorely,  on  account  of  some 
quarrel  between  them.  Had  this  princess  been  born  in  a  private 
station,  she  would  not  have  been  very  amiable ;  but  her  absoluta 
authority,  at  the-same  time  that  it  gave  an  uncontroUing  swing  to  her 
violent  passions,  enabled  her  to  compensate  her  infirmities  by  many 
great  and  signal  virtues. 

Note  V,  p.  226. 

Camden,  p.  525.  This  evidence  was  that  of  Curie,  her  secretary, 
whom  she  allowed  to  be  a  very  honest  man ;  and  whcS,  as  well  as 
Nau,  had  given  proofs  of  his  integrity,  by  keeping  so  long  such  im- 
portant secrets,  from  whose  discovery  he  could  have  reaped  the 
greatest  profit.  Mary,  after  all,  thought  that  she  had  so  little  reason 
to  complain  of  Curie's  evidence,  that  she  took  care  to  have  him  paid 
a  considerable  sum  by  her  wiU,  which  she  wrote  the  day  before  her 
death.  GoodaU,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  Neither  did  she  forget  Nau,  though 
less  satisfied  in  other  respects  with  his  conduct.     Id.  ibid. 


•  Note  X,  p.  226. 

The  detail  of  this  conspiracy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  her  great  confidant.  This  letter  is  dated 
the  20th  of  May,  1586,  and  is  contained  in  Dr.  Eorbes's  manuscript 
3oUoctions,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Royston.  It  is  a 
ropy  attested  by  Curie,  Mary's  secretary,  and  endorsed  by  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. What  proves  its  authenticity  beyond  qiiestion  is,  that  we  find 
in  Murden's  Collection,  (p.  516,)  that  Mary  actually  wrote  that  very 
day  a  letter  to  Charles  Paget ;  and  further,  she  mentions,  in  the  man- 
oseript  letter,  a  letter  of  Charles  Paget'g  f'  lie  10th  of  April.     NoWf 
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■we  fijid  by  Murden,  (p.  606,)  that  Charles  Paget  did  actually  write 
her  a  letter  of  that  date. 

This  violence  of  spirit  is  very  consistent  -with  Mary's  character. 
Her  maternal  affection  was  too  weak  to  oppose  the  gratifiloatioii  of  her 
passions,  particularly  her  pride,  her  ambition,  and  her  bigotry.  _  Her 
son,  having  made  some  fruitless  attempts  to  associate  her  with  him  in 
the  title,  and  having  found  the  scheme  impracticable,  on  account  of 
the  prejudices  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  at  last  desisted  from  that 
design,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  England,  without  compre- 
hending his  mother.  She  was  in  such  a  rage  at  this  undutiful 
behavior,  as  she  imagined  it,  that  she  wrote  t&  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
she  no  longer  cared  what  became  of  him  or  herself  in  the  world ;  the 
greatest  satisfaction  she  could  have  before  her  death  was,  to  see  him 
and  all  his  adherents  become  a  signal  example  of  tyranny,  ingrati- 
tude, and  impiety,  and  undergo  the  vengeance  of  God  for  their  wick- 
edness. She  would  find  in  Christendom  other  heirs,  and  doubted  not 
to  put  her  inheritance  in  such  hands  as  would  retain  the  firmest  hold 
of  it.  She  cared  not,  after  taking  this  revenge,  what  became  of  her 
body.  The  quickest  death  would  then  be  the  most  agreeable  to  her. 
And  she  assured  her  that,  if  he  persevered,  she  would  disown  him 
for  her  son,  would  give  liim  her  malediction,  would  disinherit  him, 
as  well  of  his  present  possessions  as  of  aU  he  could  expect  by  her ; 
abandoning  him  not  only  to  her  subjects  to  treat  him  as  they  had 
done  her,  but  to  all  strangers  to  subdue  and  conquer  him.  It  was  in 
vain  to  employ  menaces  against  her :  the  fear  of  death  or  other  mis- 
fortune would  never  induce  her  to  make  one  step  or  pronounce  one 
syllable  beyond  what  she  had  determined.  She  would  raither  perish 
with  honor,  in  maintaining  the  dignity  to  which  God  had  raised  her, 
than  degrade  herseK  by  the  least  pusillanimity,  or  act  what  was 
unworthy  of  her  station  and  of  her  race.     Murden,  p.  566,  567. 

.Tames  said  to  CourceUes,  the  French  ambassador,  that  he  had  seen 
a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  threatened  to  disinherit 
him,  and  said  that  he  might  betake  him  to  the  lordship  of  Darnley ; 
for  that  was  all  he  had  by  his  father.  CourceUes'  Letter,  a  MS.  of 
Dr.  Campbell's.  There  is  in  Jebb  (vol.  ii.  p.  573)  a  letter  of  hers, 
where  she  throws  out  the  same  menace  against  him. 

We  find  this  scheme  of  seizing  the  king  of  Scots,  and  delivering 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain,  proposed  by 
Morgan  to  Mai-y.  See  Murden,  p.  525.  A  mother  must  be  very 
violent  to  whom  one  would  dare  to  make  such  a,  proposal ;  but  it 
seems  she  assented  to  it.  "Was  not  such  »  woman  very  capable  of 
murdering  her  husband,  who  had  so  grievously  offended  her  ? 


Note  Y,  p.  227. 

The  volume  of  state  papers  collected  by  Murden,  prove,  beyond 
controversy,  that  Mary  was  long  in  close  correspondence  with  Bab- 
ington,  (p.  513,  516,  532,  633.)  She  entertained  a  like  correspondence 
with  Ballard,  Morgan,  and  Charles  Paget,  and  laid  a  scheme  with 
them  for  an  insurrection,  and  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spain, 
(p.  528,  631.)  The  same  papers  show,  that  there  had  been  a  discontin- 
uance of  Babington's  coiTespondence,  agreeably  to  Camden's  narra* 
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tioii.  See  State  Papers,  (p.  513,)  where  Morgan  recommends  it  ♦* 
Queen  Mary  to  renew  her  correspondence  with  Babingtou.  These  oir 
cumstauoes  prove,  that  no  weight  can  be  laid  on  Mary's  denial  o» 
gxiilt,  and  that  her  correspondence  with  Babington  contained  partio 
idars  which  could  not  be  avowed. 


Note  Z,  p.  227. 

There  are  three  suppositions  by  which  the  letter  to  Babington  may 
be  accounted  for,  without  alloTi-ing  Mary's  concurrence  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  assassinating  Elizabeth.  The  first  is,  that  which  she  seems 
herself  to  have  embraced,  that  her  secretaries  had  received  Babing- 
ton's  letter,  and  had,  without  any  treacherous  intention,  ventured  of 
themselves  to  answer  it,  and  had  never  communicated  the  matter  to 
her.  But  it  is  utterly  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  a  princess 
of  so  much  sense  and  spirit  should,  in  an  affair  of  that  importance,  be 
so  treated  by  her  servants  who  lived  in  the  house  with  her,  and  who 
had  every  moment  an  opportunity  of  conununicating  the  secret  to 
her.  If  the  conspiracy  failed,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severest 
punishment  from  the  court  of  England ;  if  it  succeeded,  the  lightest 
punishment  which  they  could  hope  for  from  their  own  mistress,  must 
be  disgrace,  on  account  of  their  temerity.  Not  to  mention,  that 
Mary's  concurrence  was  in  some  degree  requisite  for  effecting  the 
design  of  her  escape.  It  was  proposed  to  attack  her  guards  while 
she  was  employed  in  hunting ;  she  must  therefore  concert  the  time 
and  place  with  the  conspirators.  The  second  supposition  is,  that  these 
trwo  secretaries  were  previously  traitors  ;  and  being  gained  by  Wal- 
singham,  had  made  such  a  reply  in  their  mistress's  cipher,  as  might 
involve  her  in  the  guilt  of  the  conspiracy.  But  these  two  men  had 
lived  long  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  entirely  trusted  by  her, 
and  hajl  never  fallen  under  suspicion  either  with  her  or  her  partisans. 
Camden  informs  us,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed  a  reward  from 
"Walsingham,  on  pretence  of  some  promise;  but  Walsingham  told 
him  that  he  owed  >^i7Ti  no  reward,  and  that  he  had  made  no  discov- 
eries on  his  examination  which  were  not  known  with  certainty  from 
other  quarters.  The  third  supposition  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor 
the  two  secretaries,  Kau  and  Curie,  ever  saw  Babington's  letter,  or 
made  any  answer ;  but  that  Walsingham,  having  deciphered  the 
former,  forged  a  reply.  But  this  supposition  implies  the  falsehood  of 
the  whole  story,  told  by  Camden,  of  Gifford's  access  to  the  queen  of 
Scots'  family,  and  Paulet's  refusal  to  concur  in  allowing  his  servants 
to  be  bribed.  Xot  to  mention,  that  as  Nau's  and  Curie's  evidence 
must,  on  this  supposition,  have  been  extorted  by  violence  and  terror, 
they  would  necessarQy  have  been  engaged,  for  their  own  justification, 
to  have  told  the  truth  afterwards ;  especially  upon  the  accession  of 
James.  But  Camden  informs  us,  that  Nau,  even  after  that  event,  per- 
Bisted  still  in  his  testimony. 

We  must  also  consider,  that  the  two  last  suppositions  imply  such  a 
monstrous  criminal  conduct  in  Walsingham,  and  consequently  in 
Elizabeth,  (for  the  matter  could  be  no  secret  to  her,)  as  exceeds  aU 
oredibUity.  If  we  consider  the  situation  of  things,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  times,  Mary's  consent  to  Babington's  conspiracy  appears 
VOL.  IV.  46  H 
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muoli  more  natural  and  probable.  She  believed  Elizabeth  to  be  a 
usurper  and  a  heretic.  She  regarded  her  as  a  personal  and  a  violent 
enemy.  She  knew  that  schemes  for  assassinating  heretics  were  very 
famihar  in  that  age,  and  generally  approved  of  by  the  court  of  Home 
and  the  zealous  Catholics.  Her  own  liberty  and  sovereignty  wera 
connected  with  the  success  of  this  enterprise  ;  and  it  cannot  appeal 
strange,  that  where  men  of  so  much  merit  as  Babington  could  be 
engaged  by  bigotry  alone  in  so  criminal  an  enterprise,  Mary,  who 
was  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  joined  to  so  many  others,  should 
have  given  her  consent  to  a  scheme  projected  by  her  Mends.  We 
may  be  previously  certain,  that  if  such  a  scheme  was  ever  commimi- 
cated  to  her,  with  any  probability  of  success,  she  would  assent  to  it  ; 
and  it  served  the  purpose  of  Walsingham  and  the  English  ministry  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  these  schemes,  as  soon  as  they  had 
gotten  an  expedient  for  intercepting  her  answer,  and  detecting  the 
conspiracy.  Now,  Walsingham' s  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  a  suppo- 
sition necessary  to  account  for  the  letter  delivered  to  Babington. 

As  to  the  not  punishing  of  Nau  and  Curie  by  Elizabeth,  it  never 
is  the  practice  to  punish  lesser  criminals,  who  had  given  evidence 
against  the  principal. 

But  what  ought  to  induce  us  to  reject  these  three  suppositions  is, 
that  they  must  aU  of  them  be  considered  as  bare  possibilities.  The 
partisans  of  Mary  can  give  no  reason  for  preferring  one  to  the  other. 
Not  the  slightest  evidence  ever  appeared  to  support  any  one  of  them. 
Neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  time  afterwards,  was  any  reason  dis- 
covered, by  the  numerous  zealots  at  home  and  abroad  who  had 
embraced  Mary's  defence,  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  any  of  these 
three  sijppositions ;  and  even  her  apologists  at  present  seem  not  to 
have  fixed  on  any  choice  among  these  supposed  possibilities.  The 
positive  proof  of  two  very  credible  witnesses,  supported  by  the  other 
(fery  strong  circumstances,  still  remains  unimpeached.  Babington, 
who  had  an  extreme  interest  to  have  communication  with  th#queen 
of  Scots,  believed  he  had  found  a  means  of  correspondence  with  her, 
and  had  received  an  answer  from  her.  He,  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
spirators, died  in  that  belief.  There  has  not  occurred,  since  that 
time,  the  least  argument  to  prove  that  they  were  mistaken ;  can  there 
be  any  reason  at  present  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion  ?  Cam- 
den, though  a  professed  apologist  for  Mary,  is  constrained  to  tell  the 
story  in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  supposes  her  guilt.  Such  was 
the  impossibility  of  finding  any  other  consistent  account,  even  by  a 
man  of  parts,  who  was  a  contemporary  ! 

In  this  light  might  the  question  have  appeared  even  diu'ing  Mary's 
trial.  But  what  now  puts  her  guUt  beyond  all  controversy  is  the 
following  passage  of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan,  dated  the  27th  of 
July,  1586  :  "  As  to  Babington,  he  hath  both  kindly  and  honestly 
offered  himself  and  aU  liis  means  to  be  employed  any  way  I  would ; 
whereupon  I  hope  to  have  satisfied  him  by  two  of  my  several  letters 
since  I  had  his ;  and  the  rather  for  that  I  opened  him  the  way, 
whereby  I  received  his  with  your  aforesaid."  Murden,  p.  533.  Bab- 
ington confessed  that  he  had  offered  her  to  assassinate  the  queen-  It 
appears  by  this  that  she  had  accepted  the  offer  ;  so  that  all  the  sup- 
positions of  Walsingham's  forgery,  or  the  temerity  or  treachery  of 
her  secretaries,  fall  to  the  ground. 
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Note  AA,  p.  231. 

This  parliament  gi  anted  the  queen  a  supply  of  a  subsidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  They  adjourned,  and  met  again  after  the  execution  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  ;  -when  there  passed  some  remarkable  incidents,  wMch 
it  may  be  proper  not  to  omit.  "We  shall  give  them  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  (p.  410,  411,)  which  are  almost  whoUy  transcribed 
from  Townshend's  Journal.  On  Monday,  the  27th  of  February, 
Mr.  Cope,  first  using  some  speeches  touching  the  necessity  of  a 
learned  ministry,  and  the  amendment  of  things  amiss  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical estate,  offered  to  the  house  a  bill  and  a  book  written ;  the  bill 
containing  a  petition,  that  it  might  be  enacted,  that  all  laws  now  in 
force  touching  ecclesiastical  government  should  be  void ;  and  that  it 
might  be  enacted,  that  that  Book  of  Common  Prayer  now  offered,  and 
none  other,  might  be  received  into  the  church  to  bo  used.  The  book 
contained  the  form  of  praj'er  and  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
with  divers  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  church  ;  and  he 
desired  that  the  book  might  be  read.  "Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  in 
effect  used  this  speech  :  Por  that  her  majesty  before  this  time  had 
commanded  the  house  not  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  and  that  her 
majesty  had  promised  to  take  order  in  those  causes,  he  doubted  not 
but  to  the  good  satisfaction  of  all  her  people,  he  desired  that  it  would 
please  them  to  spare  the  reading  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  house 
desired  the  reading  of  it.  "Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  desired  the  clerk 
to  read.  And  the  court  being  ready  to  read  it,  Mr.  Dalton  made  a 
motion  against  the  reading  of  it,  saying,  that  it  was  not  meet  to  be 
read,  and  it  did  appoint  a  new  form  of  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  the  discredit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  whole  state  ;  and  thought  that  this  deal- 
ing would  bring  her  majesty's  indignation  against  the  house,  thus  to 
enterprise  this  dealing  with  those  things  which  her  majesty  especially 
had  taken  into  her  own  charge  and  direction.  "Whereupon  Mr. 
Lewkenor  spake,  showing  the  necessity  of  preaching  and  of  a  learned 
ministry,  and  thought  it  very  lit  that  the  petition  and  book  should  bo 
read.  To  this  purpose  spalte  Mr.  Hurleston  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg  ;  and 
so,  the  time  being  passed,  the  house  broke  up,  and  neither  the  peti- 
tion nor  book  read.  This  done,  her  majesty  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
well  for  this  petition  and  book,  as  for  that  other  petition  and  book  for 
the  like  effect,  that  was  delivered  the  last  session  of  parliament,  which 
Mr.  Speaker  sent  to  her  majesty.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  February, 
her  majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  occasion  whereof  the  house  did 
not  sit.  On  "Wednesday,  the  first  of  March,  Mr.  "Wentworth  delivered 
to  Mr.  Speaker  certain  articles,  which  contained  questions  touching 
the  liberties  of  the  house,  and  to  some  of  which  he  was  to  answer, 
and  desired  they  might  be  read.  Mr.  Speaker  desired  him  to  spare 
his  motion  untO.  her  majesty's  pleasure  was  further  known  toucliing 
the  petition  and  book  lately  delivered  into  the  house  ;  but  Mr.  "Went- 
worth would  not  be  so  satisfied,  but  required  his  articles  might  be  read. 
Mr.  "Wentworth  introduced  his  queries  by  lamenting  that  he,  as  well 
as  many  others,  were  deterred  fi-om  speaking  by  their  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  liberties  of  the  house ;  and  the  queries 
were  as  follow  :    ^ATiether  this  council  were  not  a  place  for  any  mem» 
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bei  of  the  same  here  assembled,  freely  and  witliout  controlment  of  an* 
person  or  danger  of  laws,  by  bill  or  speecb  to  utter  any  of  the  grien 
of  this  commonwealth  whatsoever,  touching  the  service  of  God,  the 
safety  of  the  prince,  and  this  noble  realm  ?  Whether  that  great  honor 
may  be  done  unto  God,  and  benefit  and  service  unto  the  prince  and 
state,  without  free  speech  in  this  council  that  may  be  done  with  it  i 
Whether  there  be  any  council  whieh  can  make,  add,  or  diminish  from 
the  laws  of  the  reaim,  but  only  this  council  of  parhament  ?  Whether 
it  be  not  against  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  secret  or  mat- 
ter of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the  prince  or  any 
other,  concerning  the  high  service  of  God,  prince,  or  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  house  ?  Whether  the  speaker  or  any  other  'may 
interrupt  any  member  of  this  council  in  his  speech  used  in  this  house 
tending  to  any  of  the  forenamed  services  ?  Whether  the  speaker  may 
rise  when  he  will,  any  matter  being  propounded,  without  consent  of 
the  house  or  not  ?  Whether  the  speaker  may  overrule  the  house  in 
any  matter  or  cause  there  in  question,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  ruled  or 
overruled  in  any  matter  or  not  ?  Whether  the  prince  and  state  can 
continue,  and  stand,  and  be  m.aintained,  without  this  council  of  par- 
liament, not  altering  the  government  of  the  state  ?  At  the  end  of 
these  questions,  says  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  I  found  set  down  this  short 
note  or  memorial  ensuing ;  by  which  it  may  be  perceived  both  what 
Seq'eant  Puckering,  the  spesdter,  did  with  the  said  questions  after  he 
had  received  them,  and  what  became  also  of  this  business,  viz. ; 
"  These  questions  Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up,  and  showed  Sir  Thom- 
as Henage,  who  so  handled  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  went  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  questions  not  at  all  moved.  Mr.  Buckler  of 
Essex  herein  brake  Hs  faith  in  forsaking  the  matter,  etc.,  and  no 
more  was  done."  After  setting  down,  continues  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes, 
the  said  business  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  original  journal  book, 
there  follows  only  this  short  conclusion  of  the  day  itself,  viz. :  "  This 
day,  Mr.  Speaker  being  sent  for  to  the  queen's  majesty,  the  house 
departed."  On  Thm-sday,  the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Lewkenor, 
Mr.  Hurleston,  and  Mr,  Bainbrigg  were  sgiit  for  to  my  lord  chancel- 
lor and  by  divers  of  the  privy  council,  and  from  thence  were  sent  to 
the  Tower.  On  Saturday  the  4th  day  of  March,  Sir  John  Higham 
made  a  motion  to  this  house,  for  that  divers  good  and  necessary  mem- 
bers thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would  please  them  to  be 
humble  petitioners  to  her  majesty  for  the  restitution  of  them  again  to 
this  house.  To  which  speeches  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  answered,  that 
if  the  gentlemen  w  ere  committed  for  matter  within  the  compass  of 
the  privilege  of  the  house,  then  there  might  be  a  petition ;  but  if  not, 
then  we  should  give  occasion  to  her  majesty's  farther  displeasure ; 
and  therefore  advised  to  stay  until  they  heard  more,  which  could  not 
be  long.  And  further,  he  said,  touching  the  book  and  the  petition, 
her  majesty  had,  for  divers  good  causes  best  known  to  herself,  thought 
fit  to  suppress  the  same,  without  any  further  examination  thereof; 
and  yet  thought  it  very  unfit  for  her  majesty  to  give  any  account  of 
her  doings.  But  whatsoever  Mr.  Vice-ohamberlain  pretended,  it  is 
most  probable  .these  members  were  committed  for  intermeddling  virith 
matters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majesty  had  often  inhibited, 
and  which  had  caused  so  much  disputation  and  so  many  meeting* 
between  the  two  houses  the  last  parliament. 
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This  is  all  we  find  of  the  matter  in  Six  Simon  D'Ewes  and  Towns- 
nend  ;  and  it  appears  that  those  members  who  had  been  committed, 
were  detained  in  custody  till  the  queen  thought  proper  to  release, 
them.  Those  questions  of  ilr.  "VVentworth  are  curious;  because  they 
contain  some  faint  dawn  of  the  present  EugUsh  constitution,  thou"-h 
suddenly  eclipsed  by  the  arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth.  "SVont- 
wortli  was  indeed  by  liis  Puritanism,  as  well  as  his  love  of  liberty, 
(for  these  two  characters,  of  such  unequal  merit,  ai'ose  and  advanced 
together,)  the  true  forerunner  of  the  Hambdens,  the  Pyms,  and  the 
Hollises,  who  in  the  next  age,  with  less  coui'age,  because  with  less 
danger,  rendered  then-  principles  so  triumphant.  I  shall  only  ask, 
whether  it  bo  not  sufficiently  clear  from  all  these  transactions,  that  in 
the  two  succeeding  reigns  it  Avas  the  people  who  encroached  upon  the 
sovereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  attempted,  as  is  pretended,  to  usurp 
upon  the  people  ? 

Note  BB,  p.  259. 

The  queen's  speech  in  the  camp  of  Tilbury  was  in  these  words  . 
"  My  loving  people,  we  have  been  persuaded,  by  some  that  are  carcfu] 
of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  mul- 
titudes for  fear  of  treachery ;  but  assure  you,  I  do  not  desu-e  to  live 
to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear :  I  have 
always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  cluefest 
strength  aiid  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  sivb- 
jects.  And  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time,  r.ot  as  for 
my  recreation  or  sport,  but  being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  heat  of 
the  battle  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all ;  to  lay  down,  for  ray  God, 
and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honor  and  my  blood, 
even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feobls 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England 
too ;  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of 
Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realms ;  to  which 
rather  than  any  dishonor  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  wiU  take  up 
arms.  I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rcwarder  of  every 
one  of  your  virtues  in  the  iield.  I  know  already,  by  your  forward- 
ness, that  you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns  ;  and  we  do  assui'e 
you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my  stead ;  than  whom 
never  prince  commanded  a  more  noble  and  worthy  subject;  not 
doubting,  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the 
camp,  and  your  valor  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous 
victory  over  those  enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my 
people." 

Note  CC,  p.  264. 

Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  525.  On  the  4th  of  September,  soon  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  died  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the 
queen's  great  but  unworthy  favorite.  Her  affection  for  Mm  continued 
to  the  last.  He  had  discovered  no  conduct  in  any  of  liis  military 
enterprises,  and  was  suspected  of  cowardice  ;  yet  she  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  her  armies  during  the  danger  of  the  Spanish 
46* 
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invasion  ;  a  partiality  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  her,  had  the 
duke  of  Parma  been  able  to  land  his  troops  in  England.  She  had 
even  ordered  a  commission  to  be  drawn  for  him,  constituting  him  her 
lieutenant  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  Burleigh 
and  Hatton  represented  to  her  the  danger  of  intrusting  such  unlim- 
ited authority  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  and  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  that  design.  No  wonder  that  a  conduct  so  unlike  the  usual 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  her  partiality  was 
founded  on  some  other  passion  than  friendship.  But  Elizabeth 
seemed  to  carry  her  aifection  to  Leicester  no  farther  than  the  grave  ; 
she  ordered  his  goods  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  public  sale,  in  order  to 
reimburse  herself  of  some  debt  which  he  owed  her  ;  and  her  usual 
attention  to  money  was  observed  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  This  earl  was  a  great  hypocrite,  a  pretend- 
er to  the  strictest  religion,  an  eneourager  of  the  Puritans,  and  a 
founder  of  hospitals. 

Note  D'D,  p.  264. 

Strype,  vol.  iii.  j).  542.  Id.  append,  p.  239.  There  are  some  singu- 
lar passages  in  this  last  speech,,  -which  may  be  worth  taking  notice  of, 
especially  as  they  came  from  a  member  who  was  no  eouitier ;  for  he 
argues  against  the  subsidy.  "  And  first,"  says  he,  "  for  the  necessity 
thereof,  I  cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were  a  charge  imposed  upon  us  by 
her  majesty's  commandment,  or  a  demand  proceeding  from  her  majes- 
ty by  way  of  request,  that  I  think  there  is  not  one  among  us  all, 
either  so  disobedient  a  subject  in  regard  of  our  duty,  or  so  unthank- 
ful a  man  in  respect  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which  by  her  or  from 
her  we  have  received,  which  would  not  with  frank  consent,  both  of 
voice  and  heart,  most  willingly  submit  himself  thereunto,  without 
any  unreverend  inquiry  into  the  causes  thereof.  Por  it  is  continually 
in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goods,  and  Kves,  are  at  our 
prince's  disposing.  And  it  agreeth  very  well  with  that  position  of 
the  civil  law,  which  sayeth,  '  Quod  omnia  regis  sunt.'  But  how  ? 
'  Ita  tamen  ut  omnium  sint.  Ad  rcgem  enim  potestas  omnium  per- 
tinet ;  ad  singulos  proprietas.'  So  that  although  it  be  m.ost  true  that 
her  majesty  hath  over  ourselves  and  our  goods  'potestatem  impe- 
randi,'  yet  it  is  true,  that  until  that  power  command,  (wliich,  no 
doubt,  will  not  command  without  very  just  cause,)  every  subject  hath 
his  ovra  '  proprietatem  possidendi.'  Which  power  and  command- 
ment from  her  majestj',  which  we  have  not  yet  received,  I  take  it, 
(saving  reformation,)  that  we  are  freed  fi'om  the  cause  of  necessity. 
And  the  cause  of  necessity  is  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  common- 
_  wealth,"  etc.  The  tenor  of  the  speech  pleads  rather  for  a  general 
benevolence  than  a  suBsidy ;  for  the  law  of  Richard  m.  against 
benevolence  was  nevei  conceived  to  have  any  force.  The  member 
even  proceeds  to  assert,  with  some  precaution,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  parliament  to  refuse  the  king's  demand  of  a  subsidy ;  and 
that  there  was  an  instance  of  that  liberty  in  Henry  III.'s  time,  ne»T 
four  hundred  years  before.     Sub  fine. 
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Note  EE,  p.  266. 

"We  may  judge  of  the  extent  ajid  importance  of  these  abuses  hy 
t  speech  of  Bacon's  against  purveyors,  delivered  in  the  iirst  session 
til  the  first  parliament  of  the  subsequent  reign,  by  -which  also  -we 
may  learn  that  Elizabeth  had  given  no  redress  to  the  grievances  com- 
plained of.  "First,"  says  he,  "they  take  in  kind  what  they  ought 
not  to  take ;  secondly,  they  take  in  quantity  a  far  greater  proportion 
than  Cometh  to  your  majesty's  use ;  thirdly,  they  take  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  in  a  mamier,  I  say,  directly  and  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
several  laws.  For  the  first,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their  name ;  for  in- 
stead of  takers,  they  become  taxers.  Instead  of  taking  provisions  for 
your  majesty's  service,  they  tax  your  people  '  ad  redimendam  vexa- 
tionem  ; '  imposing  upon  them  and  extorting  from  them  divers  sums 
of  money,  sometimes  in  gross,  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  stipends 
annually  paid,  '  ne  noceant,'  to  be  freed  and  eased  of  their  oppression. 
Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law  they  cannot  do ;  timber  trees, 
which  are  the  beauty,  countenance,  and  shelter  of  men's  houses ;  that 
men  have  long  spared  from  their  own  purse  and  profit ;  that  men 
esteem  for  their  use  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the  value  ;  that  are 
a  loss  which  men  cannot  repair  or  recover.  These  do  they  take,  to 
the  defacing  and  spoUing  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dwellings, 
except  they  may  be  compounded  with  to  their  own  appetites.  And 
if  a  gentleman  be  too  hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  home,  they  will 
watch  their  time  when  there  is  but  a,  bailiff  or  a  servant  remaining, 
and  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  even  the  master  can  stop 
it.  Again,  they  use  a  strange  and  most  unjust  exaction  in  causing 
the  subjects  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own  debts,  due  from  your 
majesty  unto  them  ;  so  as  a  poor  man,  wh«i  he  has  had  his  hay,  or 
His  wood,  or  his  poultry  (which  perchance  he  was  full  loath  to  part 
with,  and  had  for  the  provision  of  his  own  family,  and  not  to  put  to 
sale)  taken  from  him,  and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  but  under  the  value, 
and  Cometh  to  receive  his  money,  he  shall  have  after  the  rate  of 
twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated  for  poundage  of  his  due  pajTnent 
upon  so  hard  conditions.  Nay,  further,  they  are  grown  to  that  extrem- 
ity, (as  is  affirmed,  though  it  be  scarce  credible,  save  that  in  such  per- 
sons all  things  are  credible,)  that  they  -nill  take  double  poundage, 
once  when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the  second  time  when 
the  money  is  paid.  For  the  second  point,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
touching  the  quantity  which  they  talce  far  above  that  which  is 
answered  to  your  majesty's  use ;  it  is  affirmed  unto  me  by  divers  gen- 
tlemen of  good  report,  as  a  matter  which  I  may  safely  avouch  unto 
your  majesty,  that  there  is  no  pound  profit  which  redoundeth  unto 
your  majesty  in  this  course,  but  induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound 
damage  upon  your  subjects,  beside,  the  discontentment.  And  to  the 
end  they  may  make  their  spoil  more  securely,  what  do  they  ?  Where- 
as divers  statutes  do  strictly  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  take  shall 
be  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end  that  by  making  a  collation  of 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  country  and  that  which  is  answered  above, 
their  deceits  might  appear,  they,  to  the  end,  to  obscure  their  deceits, 
utterly  omit  the  observation  of  this,  which  the  law  prescribeth.  And 
therefore  to  descend,  if  it  may  please  your'  majesty,  to  the  third  sort 
of  abuse,  which  is  of  the  unlawful  manner  of  their  taking,  wherwrf 
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this  question  is  a  branch. ;  it  is  so  manifold,  as  it  rather  asketh  ar 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  particulars  than  a  prosecution  of  all.  For 
their  price,  by  law  they  ought  to  take  as  they  can  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  by  abuse,  they  take  at  an  imposed  and  enforced^ price.  By  law 
they  ought  to  take  but  one  apprizement  by  neighbors  in  the  country ; 
by  abuse,  they  make  a  second  apprizement  at  the  court  gate  ;  and 
when  the  subjects'  cattle  come  up  many  miles,  lean  and  out  of 
plight  by  reason  of  their  travel,  then  they  prize  them  anew  at  an 
abated  price.  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun ;  by 
abuse,  they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  night  time,  a  time  well  chosen 
for  malefactors.  By  law,  they  ought  not  to  take  in  the  highways,  (a 
place  by  her  majesty's  high  prerogative  protected,  and  by  statute  by 
special  words  excepted ;)  by  abuse,  they  take  in  the  highways.  By 
law,  they  ought  to  show  their  commission,  etc.  A  number  of  other 
particulars  there  are,"  etc.     Bacon's  "Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  305,  306. 

Such  were  the  abuses  which  Elizabeth  -^ould  neither  permit  her 
parliaments  to  meddle  with,  nor  redress  berself.  I  believe  it  will 
readily  be  allowed,  that  this  shght  prerogative  alone,  which  has 
passed  almost  unobserved  amidst  other  branches  of  so  much  greater 
importance,  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  regular  liberty.  For  what 
elector,  or  member  of  parHament,  or  even  juryman,  durst  oppose  the 
will  of  the  court,  while  he  lay  under  the  lash  of  such  an  arbitrary 
prerogative  ?  For  a  further  account  of  the  grievous  and  incredible 
oppressions  of  purveyors,  see  the  Journals  of  the  house  of  commons, 
vol.  i.  p.  190.  There  is  a  story  of  a  carter,  which  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning on  this  occasion.  "  A  carter  had  three  times  been  at  Wind- 
sor with  his  cart,  to  carry  away,  upon  summons  of  a  remove,  some 
part  of  the  stuff  of  her  majesty's  wardrobe ;  and  when  ne  had  repaired 
thither  once,  twice,  and  the  third  time,  and  that  they  of  the  wardrobe 
had  told  him  the  third  time,  that  the  remove  held  not,  the  carter, 
clapping  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  said,  '  Now  I  see  that  the  queen  is  a 
woman  as  well  as  my  wfe ; '  which  words  being  overheard  by  her 
majesty,  who  then  stood  at  the  window,  she  said,  '  What  a  villain  is 
this?'  and  so  sent  him  three  angels  to  stop  his  mouth."  Birch's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

Note  FF,  p.  274. 

This  year,  the  nation  suffered  a  great  loss,  by  the  death  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Walsingham,  secretary  of  state  ;  a  man  equally  celebrated  for  his 
abilities  and  his  integrity.  He  had  passed  through  many  employ- 
ments, had  been  very  frugal  in  his  expense,  yet  died  so  poor,  that  his 
family  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  private  burial.  He  left  only  one 
daughter,  first  married  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  lastly  to  the  earl  of  Clanrioarde  of 
Ireland.  The  same  year  died  Thomas  Randolph,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  queen  in  several  embassies  to  Scotland ;  as  did  also  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  elder  brother  to  Leicester. 

Note  GG,  p.  276. 

This  action  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville  is  so  singular  as  to  merit  a 
more  particular  relation.    He  was  engaged  alone  with  the  whol* 
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Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  sail,  which  had  ten  thousand  men  on 
board ;  and  from  the  time  the  fight  began,  which  was  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  to  the  break,  of  day  next  morning,  he  repulsed  the 
enemy  fifteen  times,  though  they  continually  shifted  their  vessels,  and 
boarded  with  fresh  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  himself 
received  a  wound  ;  but  he  continued  doing  his  duty  above  deck  till 
eleven  at  night,  when  receiving  a  fresh  wound,  he  was  carried  down 
to  be  dressed.  Buring  this  operation,  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
head,  and  the  surgeon  was  killed  by  his  side.  The  English  began 
now  to  want  powder.  All  their  small  arms  were  broken  or  become 
useless.  Of  their  number,  which  were  but  a  hundred  and  tliree  at 
first,  forty  were  killed,  and  almost  all  the  rest  wounded.  Their  masts 
were  beat  overboard,  their  tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a 
hulk  left,  unable  to  move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  situation.  Sir 
Richard  proposed  to  the  ship's  company,  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
not  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  destroy  the  ship  with  themselves, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  The  master  gumier,  and  many  of 
the  seamen,  agreed  to  this  desperate  resolution ;  but  others  opposed  it, 
and  obliged  Greenville  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  He  died  a  few 
days  after ;  and  his  last  words  were,  "Here  die  I,  Kichard  Green- 
ville, with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as 
a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  rehgion, 
and  honor  ;  my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving  be- 
hind the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in 
his  duty  bound  to  do."  The  Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp,  though  un- 
equal action,  four  ships,  and  about  a  thousand  men  j  and  Greenville's 
vessel  perished  soon  after,  with  two  hundred  Spaniards  in  her,  Hack- 
luyt's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  169.     Camden,  p.  665. 


Note  HH,  p.  294. 

It  is  usual  for  the  speaker  to  disqualify  himself  for  the  office  j  but 
the  reasons  employed  by  this  speaker  are  so  singular  that  they  may 
be  worth  transcribing.  "  My  estate,"  said  he,  "  is  nothing  corre- 
spondent for  the  maintenance  of  this  dignity,  for  my  father  dying 
left  me  a  younger  brother,  and  nothing  to  me  but  my  bare  annuity. 
Then  growing  to  man's  estate,  and  some  small  practice  of  the  law,  I 
took  a  wife,  by  whom  I  have  had  many  children  ;  the  keeping  of  us 
all  being  a  great  impoverishing  to  my  estate,  and  the  daily  living  of 
Tis  aU.  nothing  but  my  daily  industry.  Neither  from  my  person  noi 
my  nature  doth  this  choice  arise ;  for  he  that  supplieth  this  place 
ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well-spoken,  his  voice 
great,  his  carriage  majestioal,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse  plen- 
tiful and  heavy :  but  contrarily,  the  stature  of  my  body  is  small, 
myself  not  so  well  spoken,  my  voice  low,  my  carriage  lawyer-like, 
and  of  the  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft  and  bashful,  my  purse 
thin,  hght,  and  never  yet  plentiful.  If  Demosthenes,  being  so  learned 
(ind  eloquent  as  he  was,  one  whom  none  surpassed,  trembled  to  speak 
before  Phocion  at  Athens,  how  much  more  shall  I,  being  imlearned 
and  unskilful  to  supply  the  place  of  dignity,  charge,  and  trouble,  to 
Bpeak  before  so  many  Phocions  as  here  be  ?  yea,  winch  is  the  greatest, 
before  the  unspeakable  majesty  and  sacred  personage  of  our  dread 
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and  dear  so  yereign  ;  the  terror  of  whose  countenance  will  appal  aa^ 
abase  even  the  stoutest  hearts  ;  yea,  whose  very  name  will  pull  dona 
the  greatest  courage  ?  for  how  mightily  do  th«  estate  and  name  of  "i 
prince  deject  the  haughtiest  stomach  even  of  their  greatest  subjects  ? " 
D'Ewes,  p.  459. 

Note  II,  p.  299. 

Cabala,  p.  234.  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  Speed,  p.  877. 
ITie  whole  letter  of  Essex  is  so  curious  and  so  spirited,  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  read  it.  "My  very  good  lord: 
Though  there  is  not  that  man  this  day  living,  whom  I  would  sooner 
make  judge  of  any  question  that  might  concern  me  than  yourself,  yet 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  in  some  cases  I  must  appeal 
from  all  earthly  judges ;  and  if  any,  then  surely  in  this,  when  the 
highest  judge  on  earth  has  imposed  on  me  the  heaviest  punishment, 
without  trial  or  hearing.  Since  then  I  must  either  answer  your  lord- 
ship's argument,  or  else  forsake  mine  own  just  defence,  I  will  force 
mine  aching  head  to  do  me  service  for  an  hour.  I  must  iirst  deny  my 
discontent,  which  was  forced,  to  be  a  humorous  discontent ;  and  that 
it  was  unseasonable,  or  is  of  so  long  continuing,  your  lordship  should 
rather  condole  with  me  than  expostulate.  Natural  seasons  arc. 
expected  here  below ;  but  violent  and  unseasonable  storms  come  from 
above.  There  is  no  tempest  equal  to  the  passionate  indignation  of  a 
prince ;  nor  yet  at  any  time  so  unseasonable,  as  when  it  lighteth  on 
those  that  might  expect  a  harvest  of  their  careful  and  paijiful  labors. 
He  that  is  once  wounded  must  needs  feel  smart,  till  his  hurt  is  cured, 
or  the  part  hurt  become  senseless.  But  cure  I  expect  none,  her 
majesty's  heart  being  obdurate  against  me ;  and  be  without  sense  I 
cannot,  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  But,  say  you,  I  may  aim  at  the  end. 
I  do  more  than  aim  ;  for  I  see  an  end  of  all  my  fortunes,  I  have  set 
an  end  to  all  my  desires.  In  this  course  do  I  any  thing  for  my 
enemies  ?  "When  I  was  at  court,  I  found  them  absolute ;  and  there- 
fore I  had  rather  they  should  triumph  alone,  than  have  me  attendant 
upon  their  chariots.  Or  do  I  leave  my  friends  ?  When  I  was  a  cour- 
tier, I  could  yield  them  no  fruit  of  my  love  unto  them ;  and  now  that 
I  am  a  hermit,  they  shall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me.  Or 
do  I  forsake  inyself,  because  I  do  enjoy  myself?  Or  do  I  over- 
throw my  fortunes,  because  I  build  not  a  fortune  of  paper  waRs, 
which  every  puif  of  mnd  bloweth  down  ?  Or  do  I  ruinate  mine 
bonor,  because  I  leave  following  the  pursuit,  or  wearing  the  false 
badge  or  mark  of  the  shadow  of  honor?  Do  I  give  courage  or 
comfort  to  the  foreign  foe,  because  I  reserve  myself  to  encounter  with 
him?  or  because  I  keep  my  heart  from  business,  though  I  cannot  keep 
my  fortune  from  declining  ?  No,  no,  my  good  lord  ;  I  give  every  one 
of  these  considerations  its  due  weight ;  and  the  more  I  weigh  them, 
the  more  I  find  myself  justified  from  ofi'ending  in  any  of  them.  As 
for  the  two  last  objections,  that  I  forsake  my  country  when  it  hath 
most  need  of  me,  and  fail  in  that  indissoluble  duty  wliich  I  owe  to  my 
sovereign,  I  answer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any  need  of 
my  public  service,  her  majesty,  that  govometh  it,  would  not  havo 
driven  me  to  a  private  life.  I  am  tied  to  my  country  by  two  bonds ; 
one  public,  to  discharge  carefully  and  industriously  that  trust  which 
U  committed  to  me ;  Qie  other  private,  to  saorifict  for  it  my  life  and 
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carcass,  which  hath  been  nourished  in  it.  Of  the  first  I  am  free, 
being  dismissed,  discharged,  and  disabled  by  her  majesty.  Of  the 
other,  nothing  can  free  me  but  death  ;  and,  therefore,  no  occasion  of 
my  performance  shall  sooner  offer  itself  but  I  shall  meet  it  half  way. 
The  indissoluble  duty  which  I  owe  xmto  her  majesty  is  only  the  duty 
of  allegiance,  which  I  never  have  nor  never  can  fail  in.  The  duty  of 
attendance  is  no  indissoluble  duty.  I  owe  her  majesty  the  duty  of  ap 
earl,  and  of  lord  marshal  of  England.  I  have  been  content  to  do  her 
majesty  the  service  of  a  clerk  ;  but  I  can  never  serve  her  as  a  viUaiD 
or  slave.  But  yet  you  say  I  must  give  way  unto  the  time.  So  I  do ; 
for  now  that  I  see  the  storm  come,  I  have  put  myself  into  the  harbor 
Seneca  saith,  we  must  give  way  to  fortune.  I  linow  that  forinne  is 
both  blind  and  strong,  and  therefore  I  go  as  far  as  I  can  out  of  he>- 
way.  You  say  the  remedy  is  not  to  strive.  I  neither  strive  nor  seek 
for  remedy.  But  you  say  I  must  yield  and  submit.  I  can  neither 
yield  myself  to  be  guilty,  npr  allow  the  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be 
just.  I  owe  so  much  to  the  Author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield 
truth  to  be  falsehood,  nor  falsehood  to  be  truth.  Have  I  given  cause 
you  ask,  and  yet  take  a  scandal  when  I  have  done  f  No.  I  gave  no 
cause,  not  so  much  as  Fimbria's  complaint  against  me;  for  I  did 
'  totum  telum  corpore  reoipere,'  receive  the  whole  sword  iato  my 
body.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and  sensibly  feel  aU  that  I  then  received 
when  this  scandal  was  given  me.  Nay,  more,  when  the  vilest  of  all 
indignities  are  done  unto  me,"  etc.  This  noble  letter.  Bacon  after- 
wards, in  pleading  against  Essex,  called  bold  and  presumptuous,  and 
derogatory  to  her  majesty.     Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 


Note  KK,  p.  321. 

Most  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers  feigned  love  and  desire  towards 
her,  and  addressed  themselves  to  her  in  the  style  of  passion  and  gal- 
lantry. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  fallen  into  disgrace,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  Robert  CecU,  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  having  it  shown  to  the  queen.  "  My  heart  was  never  broke  till 
this  day,  that  I  hear  the  queen  goes  away  so  far  off,  whom  I  have 
followed  so  many  years,  with  so  great  love  and  desire  in  so  many 
journeys,  and  am  now  left  behind  here  in  a  dark  prison  aU  alone. 
While  she  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I  might  hear  of  her  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  my  sorrows  were  the  less ;  but  even  now,  my  heart  is 
cast  into  the  depth  of  aU  misery.  I,  that  was  wont  to  behold  her 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the 
gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph, 
sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  sometimes  singing  like 
an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus ;  behold  the  sorrow  of  this 
world !  once  amiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all.  O  glory,  that  only 
shineth  in  misfortune,  what  is  become  of  thy  assurance  ?  All  wounds 
have  scars  but  that  of  fantasy :  all  affections  then  relenting  but  that 
of  womankind.  "WTio  is  the  judge  of  friendship  but  adversity,  or 
■when  is  grace  witnessed  but  in  offences  ?  There  were  no  divinity  but 
by  reason  of  compassion  ;  for  revenges  are  brutish  and  mortal.  All 
those  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs,  the  sorrows,  the  desires,  cannot 
they  weigh  down  one  frail  misfortune  r     Cannot  one  drop  of  gall  be 
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hid  in  so  great  heaps  of  sweetness  ?  I  may  then  conclude,  '  Spes  et 
fortuna,  valete.'  She  is  gone  in  whom  I  trusted  ;  and  of  me  hath  not 
one  thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  respect  of  that  which  was.  Do  with 
me  now,  therefore,  what  you  list.  I  am  more  weary  of  life  than  they 
are  desirous  I  should  perish ;  which,  if  it  had  been  for  her,  as  it  is  by 
her,  I  had  been  too  happily  born."  Murden,  657.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  this  nymph,  Venus,  goddess,  angel,  was  then  about 
sixty.  Yet  five  or  six  years  after,  she  allowed  the  same  language  to 
be  held  to  her.  Sir  Henry  TJnton,  her  aTiib»Jtsador  in  France,  relates 
to  her  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  J.enry  IV.  That  monarch, 
after  having  introduced  TTnton  to  his  Hiistress,  the  fair  GabrieEe, 
asked  hun  how  he  liked  her.  "  I  answered  sparingly  in  her  praise," 
said  the  minister,  "  and  told  him,  that  if,  without  offence,  I  might 
speak  it,  I  had  the  picture  of  a  far  more  excellent  mistress,  and  yet 
did  her  picture  come  far  short  of  her  perfection  of  beauty.  As  you 
love  me,  said  he,  show  it  me,  if  you  have  it  about  you.  I  made  some 
difficulties ;  yet,  upon  his  importunity,  oifered  it  to  his  view  very 
secretly,  holding  it  still  in  my  hand.  He  beheld  it  with  passion  and 
admiration,  saying,  that  I  had  reason,  '  Je  me  rends,'  protesting  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  like ;  so,  vrith  great  reverence,  he  kissed  it 
twice  or  thrice,  I  detaining  it  stiU  in  my  hand.  In  the  end,  with 
some  kind  of  contention,  he,  took  it  from  me,  vowing  that  I  might 
take  my  leave  of  it ;  for  he  would  not  forego  it  for  any  treasure  ;  and 
that  to  possess  the  favor  of  the  lovely  picture,  he  would  forsake  aU 
the  world,  and  hold  himself  most  happy ;  with  many  other  most  pas- 
sionate speeches."  Murden,  p.  718.  Por  further  particulars  on  this 
head,  see  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Koyal  and  Noble 
Authors,  article  Essex. 

Note  LL,  p.  337. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  some  passages  of  thess  speeches ; 
which  may  serve  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  government  of  that  age, 
and  of  the  political  principles  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of 
EUzabeth.  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  proposed  a  bill,  entitled.  An  act  for 
the  explanation  of  the  common  law  in  certain  cases  of  letters  patent. 
Mr.  Spicer  said,  "  This  bill  may  touch  the  prerogative  royal,  which, 

as  I  learned  the  last  parliament,  is  so  transcendent,  that  the of 

the  subject  may  not  aspire  thereunto.  Far  be  it  therefore  fi'om  me, 
that  the  state  and  prerogative  royal  of  the  prince  should  be  tied  by 
me,  or  by  the  act  of  any  other  subject."  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  said, 
"  As  to  the  prerogative  royal  of  th-  prince,  for  my  own  part,  I  ever 
allowed  of  it ;  and  it  is  such  as  I  hope  vi-ill  never  be  discussed.  The 
queen,  as  she  is  our  sovereign,  l,,^th  both  an  enlarging  and  restraining 
power.  For  by  her  prerogative  she  may  set  at  hberty  thhigs  restrained 
Dy  statute,  law,  or  otherwise ;  and  secondly,  by  her  prerogative  she 
may  restrain  tilings  which  be  at  hberty.  For  the  first,  she  may  grant 
a, '  non  obstante '  contrary  to  the  penal  laws.  With  regard  to  monop- 
olies and  such  like  cases,  the  case  hath  ever  been  to  humble  ourselves 
unto  her  majesty,  and  by  petition  deshe  to  have  our  grievances  rem- 
edied, especially  when  the  remedy  touched  her  so  nigh  in  point  of 
prerogative.  I  say,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  we  ought  not  to  deal,  to 
judge,  or  meddle  with  her  majesty's  prerogative.    I  wish,  therefore, 
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every  man  to  be  careful  of  this  business.'*    Dr.  Bennet  said,  "  He  that 
goeth  about  to  debate  her  majesty's  prerogative  had  need  to  -walk 
'^Tt^"!,'-    ^^-  I-a^rence  Hyde  said,   "  For  the  biU  itself,  I  made  it, 
wicl  X  think  1  understand  it ;  and  far  be  it  from  this  heart  of  mine  to 
think,  this  tongue  to  speak,  or  tliis  hand  to  write  any  thing  cither  in. 
prejudice  or  derogation  of  her  majesty's  prerogative  royal  and  the 
state."     "  Mr.  Speaker,"  quoth  Serjeant  Harris,  "for  aught  I  see,  tho 
houae  moveth  to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition.    It  must 
then  begin  -with  more  humiliation.     And  truly,  sir,  the  bill  is  good  of 
itself,  but  the  perming  of  it  is  somewhat  out  of  course."     Mr.  Mon- 
tague said,  "  The  matter  is  good  and  honest,  and  1  like  this  manner  of 
proceeding  by  bill  -well  enough  in  this  matter.    The  grievances  are 
great,  and  I  would  note  only  nnto  you  thus  much,  that  the  last  par- 
liament we  proceeded  by  way  of  petition,  which  had  no  successful 
effect."     Mr.  Franeis  More  said,  "  I  know  the  queen's' prerogative  is  a 
thing  curious  to  be  dealt  vrithal ;  yet  all  grievances,  are  not  compar- 
able.   I  cannot  utter  with  my  tongue,  or  conceive  with  my  heart,  the 
great  grievances  that  the  town  and  country,  for  which  I  serve,  suffer- 
eth  by  some  of  these  monopolies.    It  bringeth  the  general  profit  into 
a  private  hand,  and  the  end  of  all  this  is  beggary  and  bondage  to  the 
subjects.    We  have  a  law  for  the  true  and  faithful  currying  of  leather. 
There  is  a  patent  sets  all  at  liberty,  notwithstanding  that  statute. 
And  to  what  pxtrposc  is  it  to  do  any  thing  by  act  of  parliament,  when 
the  queen  will  nndo  the  same  by  her  prerogative  ?    Out  of  the  spirit 
of  humiliation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  speak  it,  there  is  no  act  of  hers  that 
hath  been  or  is  more  derogatory  to  her  own  majesty,  more  odious  to 
the  subject,  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  granting 
of  these  monopolies."    Mr.  Martin  said,  "  I  do  spealc  for  a  town  that 
grieves  and  pines,  for  a  country  that  groaneth  and  languisheth,  under 
the  burden  of  monstrous  and  unconscionable  substitutes  to  the  mon- 
opolitans  of  starch,  tin,  fish,  cloth,  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  I  know  not 
what-  nay   what  not?    The  principalest  commodities,  both  of  my 
town  and  country,  are  engrossed  into  the  hands  of  these  bloodsuckers 
of  the  commonwealth.    If  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  beiiig  let  blood,  be 
left  still  languishing  without  any  remedy,  how  can  the  good  estate  ot 
that  body  still  remain »    Such  is  the  state  of  my  town  and  countiy ; 
the  traffic  is  taken  away,  the  inward  and  private  commodities  are 
taken  away,  and  dare  not  be  used  without  the  hcense  of  these  mono- 
^tans     H  these  bloodsuckers  be  stiU  let  alone  to  suck  up  the  best 
Ld  prikcipalest  commodities  wluch  the  earth  there  hath.^ivenus 
what  will  become  of  us,  feom  whom  the  fruits  of  our  own  soil,  and 
the  commodities  of  our  own  labor,  ^Inch,  with  tte  sweat  of  our 
Ws^nuptothe  knees  in  mire  and  dirt,  we  have  labored  for, 
Bhall  he  taken  by  warrant  of  supreme  authority,  which  the  poor  sub- 
■^A^rt^  ^linsBV ' "    Mr.  George  Moore  said,  "We  know  the 
irow«"f  he°'m'"camiot  bo  restr&ed  by  any  act     Why  whcre- 
fo^I^hould  we  thus  talk?    Admit  we  should  malve  this  statute  with 
lore,  """^  ^  ^j^    aueen  may  grant  a  patent  with  a  twn  obstante 

ro':r"s"«o/:j2L^  "^i-k'thereforejtag^ 
^^^^v  and  wisdom  of  this  house,  to  proceed  with  all  humbleness  by 
^t^!,l  rtian^bill  "  Mr.  Downland  said,  "  As  I  would  be  no  let  or 
Sver-vehement  iii  any  thing,  so  I  am  not  sottish  or  senseless  of^the 
cl^on  grievance  of  the  commonwealth.  If  we  proceed  by  way  of 
VOL.    IV.  ^'I  " 
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petition,  we  can  have  no  more  gracious  answer  than  we  had  the  Iwt 
parliament  to  our  petition.  But  since  that  parliament,  we  have  no 
reformation.".  Sir  Eobert  Wroth  said,  "I  speak,  and  I  spe^  it 
boldly,  these  patentees  are  worse  than  ever  they  were.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  Townsend  proposed,  that  they  should  make  suit  to  her  majesty, 
not  only  to  repeal  all  monopolies  grievous  to  the  subject,  but  also  that 
it  would  please  her  majesty  to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  make  an 
act  that  they  might  be  of  no  more  force,  validity,  or  effect,  than  they 
are  at  the  common  law,  without  the  strength  of  her  -prerogative. 
Which  though  we  might  now  do,  and  the  act  being  so  reasonable,  we 
might  assure  ourselves  her  majesty  would  not  delay  the  passing 
thereof  yet  we,  her  loving  subjects,  etc.,  would  not  offer  without  her 
privity  and  consent,  (the  cause  so  nearly  touching  her  prerogative,) 
or  go  about  to  do  any  such  act. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  the  bUl  against  monopolies  was  again  intro- 
duced, and  Mr.  Spicer  said,  "It  is  to  no  purpose  to  offer  to  tie  hei 
majesty's- hands  by  act  of  pariiament,  when  she  may  loosen  herself  at 
her  pleasure."  Mr.  Davies  said,  "  God  hath  given  that  power  tr- 
absdlute  princes,  which  he  attributes  to  himself.  'X)ixi  quod  Dii 
estis.' "  (N.  B.  This  axiom  he  applies  to  the  kings  of  England.) 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  said,  "  I  am  servant  to  the  queen,  and  before  I 
would  speak  and  give  consent  to  a  case  that  should  debase  her  prerog- 
ative, or  abridge  it,  I  would  wish  that  my  tongue  were  cut  out  of  my 
head.  I  am  sure  there  were  law-makers  before  there  were  laws; 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  sovere^n  was  above  the  laws.)  One 
gentleman  went  about  to  possess  us  with  the  execution  of  the  law  in 
an  ancient  record  of  6  or  7  of  Edward  HI.  likely  enough  to  be  true 
in  that  time,  when  the  king  was  afraid  of  the  subject.  If  you  stand 
upon  law,  and  cUspute  of  the  prerogative,  hark  ye  what  Bracton  says : 
'  Praerogativam  nostram  nemo  audeat  disputare.'  Aiid  for  my  own 
part,  I  Ste  not  these  courses  should  be  taken.  .And  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  perform  the  charge  her  majesty  gave  unto  you  in  the  hegia- 
ning  of  this  parliament,  not  to  receive  bills  of  this  nature  ;  for  her 
majesty's  ears  be  open  to  all  grievances,  and  her  hands  stretched  out 
to  every  man's  petitions.  When  the  prince  dispenses  with  a  penal 
law,  that  is  left  to  the  alteration  of  sovereignty,  that  is  good  and 
irrevocable."  Mr.  Montague  said,  "  I  am  loath  to  speak  what  I  know, 
lest,  perhaps,  I  should  displease.  The  prerogative  royal  is  that  which 
is  now  in  question,  and  which  the  laws  of  the  land  have  ever  allowed 
and  maintained.    Let  us,  therefore,  apply  by  petition  to  her  majesty." 

After  tiie  speaker  told  the  house  that  the  queen  had  annulled  many 
of  the  patents,  Mr.  Francis  More  said,  "I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  moved  the  house  both  the  last  parliament  and  this,  touching  this 
point ;  but  I  never  meant  (and  I  hope  the  house  thinketh  so)  to  set 
limits  and  bounds  to  the  prerogative  royal."  He  proceeds  to  move 
fcat  thanks  should  be  given  to  her  majesty ;  and  also  that  whereas 
4ivers  speeches  have  been  moved  extravagantly  in  the  house,  which, 
doubtless,  have  been  told  her  majesty,  and  perhaps  ill  conceived  of 
by  her,  Mr.  Speaker  would  apologize,  and  humbly  crave  pardon  for 
(he  same.  N.  B.  These  extracts  were  taken  by  Townsend,  a  member 
3f  the  house,  who  was  no  courtier ;  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
speeches  seems  rather  to  be  on  the  other  side.  It  will  certwnlv 
appear  strange  to  us  that  this  liberty  should  be  thought  extravavant 
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However,  tho  queen,  notwithstanding  her  cajoling  the  house,  was  so 
ill  satisfied  with  these  proceedings,  that  she  spoke  of  them  peevishly 
in  her  concluding  speech,  and  told  them,  that  she  perceived  that 
private  respects  with  them  were  privately  masked  under  public 
presence.     D'Ewes,  p.  619. 

There  were  some  other  topics  in  favor  of  prerogative,  still  more 
extravagant,  advanced  in  tho  house  tliis  parliament.  When  the 
question  of  the  subsidy  was  before  them,  Mr.  Serjeant  Heyle  said, 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much  that  the  house  should  stand  upon 
granting  of  a  subsidy  or  the  time  of  payment,  when  all  we  have  is  her 
majesty's,  and  she  may  lawfully  at  her  pleasure  take  it  from  us  ;  yea, 
she  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lands  and  goods  as  to  any  revenue  of 
her  crown."  At  which  aU  tho  house  hemmed,  and  laughed,  and  talked. 
"  Well,"  quoth  Seqeant  Heyle,  "aU  your  hemming  shall  not  put  me 
out  of  countenance."  So  Mr.  Speaker  stood  up  and  said,  "  Jt  is  a 
great  disorder  that  this  house  should  be  so  used."  So  the  said  Ser- 
jeant proceeded,  and  when  he  had  spoken  a  little  while,  the  house 
hemmed  again ;  and  so  he  sat  down.  In  his  latter  speech,  he  said, 
he  could  prove  his  former  position  by  precedents  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  King  John,  King  Stephen,  etc.,  which  was  the  occasion  of  their 
hemming.  D'Ewes,  p.  633.  It  is  observable,  that  Heyle  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  a  man  of  character.  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  And 
though  the  house  in  general  showed  their  disapprobation,  no  one 
cared  to  take  him  down,  or  oppose  these  monstrous  positions.  It  was 
also  asserted  this  session,  that  in  the,  same  manner  as  the  Roman 
consul  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  rejecting  or  admitting  motions  in 
the  senate,  the  speaker  might  either  admit  or  reject  bills  in  the  house. 
D'Ewes,  p.  677.  The  house  declared  themselves  against  this  opinion  j 
but  the  very  proposal  of  it  is  a  proof  at  what  a  low  ebb  Uberty  was  at 
that  time  in  England. 

In  the  year  1591,  the  judges  made  a  solemn  decree,  that  England 
was  an  absolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the  head.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  they  determined,  that  even  if  the  act  of  the 
first  of  Elizabeth  had  never  been  made,  the  king  was  supreme  head 
of  the  church ;  and  might  have  erected,  by  his  prerogative,  such  a 
court  as  the  ecclesiastical  commission  ;  for  that  he  was  the  head  of  all 
his  subjects.  Now  that  court  was  plahUy  arbitrai-y.  The  inference 
is,  that  his  power  was  equally  absolute  over  the  laity.  See  Coke's 
Keports,  p.  5.    Caudrey's  case. 

Note  MM,  p.  359. 

We  have  remarked  before,  that  Harrison,  in  book  ii.  chap.  11,  says, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  there  were  hanged  seventy-two 
thousand  thieves  and  rogues,  (besides  other  malefactors ;)  this  makes 
about  two  thousand  a  year  :  but  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  same 
author  says,  there  were  only  between  three  and  four  hundi-ed  a  year 
ha.T'ed  for  theft  and  robbery ;  so  much  had  the  times  mended.  But 
in  o^  age,  there  are  not  forty  a  year  hanged  for  those  crimes  in  aU 
Eneland  Yet  Harrison  complains  of  the  relaxation  of  the  laws,  that 
thrae  were  so  few  such  rogues  punished  in  his  time.  Our  vulgar 
prepossession  in  favor  of  the  mojalB  of  former  and  rude  ages,  is  very 
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absurd  and  ill-groimded.  The  same  authjor  says,  (chap.  10,)  that  &aan 
were  computed  to  be  ten  thousand  gypsies  in  England ;  a  species  of 
banditti  introduced  about  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm. ;  and  he  adds,  that 
there  wiH  be  no  way  of  extu-pating  them  by  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice. The  queen  must  employ  martial  law  against  them.  That  race 
has  now  almost  totally  disappeared  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland, 
where  there  were  some  remains  of  them  a  few  years  Jigo.  However 
arbitrary  the  exercise  of  martial  law  in  the  crown,  it  appears  that 
nobody  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  entertained  any  jealousy,  of  it. 


Note  NN,  p.  367. 

Harrison,  in  his  Descriptiop  of  Britain,  printed  ia  1577,  has  the  fol- 
owing  passage,  (chap.  13  :}  "  Certes  there  ia  no  prince  in  Europe  that 
hath  a  more  beautifid.  sort  of  ships  than  the  queen's  majesty  of  Eng- 
land at  this  present ;  and  those  generally  are  of  such  exceeding  force, 
that  two  of  them,  being  well  appointed  and  furnished  as  they  ought, 
will  not  let  to  encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  countries, 
and  cither  bowge  them  or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not  bring 
them  home.  The  queen's  highness  hath,  at  this  present,  already  made 
and  furnished  to  the  number  of  one  and  twenty  great  ships,  which 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  GQlingham  Kode.  Beside  these,  her  grace  hath 
other  in  hand  also,  of  whom  hereafter,  as  their  turns  do  come  about, 
I  will  not  let  to  leave  some  further  remembrance.  She  hath  likewise 
three  notable  galleys,  the  Speedwell,  the  Tryeright,  and  the  Black 
Galley,  with  the  sight  whereof,  and  the  rest  of  the  navy  royal,  it  is 
incredible  to  say  how  marvdloualy  her  grace  is  delighted  ;  and  not 
without  great  cause,  sith  by  their  means  her  coasts  are  iept  in  quietj 
and  sundry  foreign  enemies  put  back,  which  otherwise  would  invad^ 
us."  After  ^peaMwg  of  the  merchant  ships,  'v^ehj  he  says,  are  com- 
monly estimated  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred,  he  continues  i  "  I 
add,  therefore,  to  the  end  aU  men  should  understand  somewhat  of  the 
great  massed  of  treasure  daily  employed  upon  our  navy,  how  there  are 
few  of  those  ships  of  the  first  and  second  sort,  (that  is,  of  the  mer- 
chant ships,)  that,  being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sail,  are  not 
worth  one  thousand  pounds,  or  three  thousand  ducats  at  the  least,  if 
they  should  presentiy  be  sold.  What  shall  we  then  think  of  the 
navy  royal,  of  which  some  one  vessel  is  worth  two  of  the  other,  as 
the  shipwright  has  often  told  me  f  It  is  possible-that  some  covetous 
person,  hearing  this  report,  will  either  not  credit  at  aU,  or  suppose 
money  so  employed  to  be  nothing  profitable  to  the  queen's  coffers  ;  as 
a  good  husband  said  once,  when  he  heard  that  provisions  should  be 
made  for  armor,  wishing  the  queen's  "money  to  be  rather  laid  out  to 
some  speedier  return  of  gain  unto  her  grSce.  But  if  hewist  that  the 
good  keeping  of  the  sea  is  the  safeguard  of  our  land,  he  would  alter 
his  censure,  and  soon  give  over  his  judgment."  Speaking  of  the  for- 
ests, this  author  says,  "  An  infinite  deal  of  -wood  hath  been  destroyed 
within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  dare  afilrm,  that  if  wood  do  go  so  fast 
to  decay  in  the  next  hundred  years  of  grace,  as  they  have  done  or  are 
like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  sea  coal  wffll  be  good  merchan- 
dise even  in  the  city  of  London."  Harrison's  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
m  a  Very  few  years ;  for  about  1615,  there  were  two  hxmdred  saU 
employed  in  cairying  coal  to  Londoa.    See  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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Note  OO,  p.  373. 

IJfe  of  Burleigh,  published  by  Collins,  p.  44.  The  author  hints, 
that  this  quantity  of  plate  was  considered  only  as  small  in  a  man  of 
BurleigVs  rank,.  His  words  are,  "  His  plate  was  not  above  fourteen 
or  fifteei)  thotisand  pounds."  That  he  means  pounds  weight  is  evi- 
dent. For,  by  Burleigh's  will,  which  is  annexed  to  his  life,  that 
nobleman  gives  away  in  legacies,  to  friends  and  relations,  near  four 
thousand  pounds  weight,  which  would  have  been  above  twelve  thou" 
sand  pounds  sterling  in  value.  The  remainder  he  orders  to  be  divided 
into  two  equal  portions ;  the  half  to  his  eldest  son  and  heir ;  the 
Other  half  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  second  son  and  three 
daughters.  Were  we  therefore  to  understand  the  whole  value  of  his 
plate  to  be  only  14  or  15,000  pounds  sterling,  he  left  not  the  tenth  of 
it  to  the  heir  of  his  family. 


Note  PP,  p.  373. 

Harrison  says,  "  The  greatest  part  of  our  building  in  the  cities  and 
good  towns  of  England  consisteth  only  of  timber,  cast  over  with  thick 
clay  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Certes,  this  rude  kind  of  buEding  mads 
the  Spaniards  in  Queen  Hary's  days  to  wonder  ;  but  Chiefly  when 
they  saw  that  large  diet  was  used  iii  many  of  these  so  homely  cot- 
tages, insomuch  that  one  of  no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said 
after  this  maimer :  These  English,  qiioth  he,  have  their  houses  made 
of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so  well  as  the  king. 
Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good  fare  in  sdch 
coarse  cabins,  than  of  their  own  thin  diet  in  their  princely  habitations 
and  palaces.  The  clay  with  which  our  houses  are  commonly  impap.- 
eUed,  is  either  white,  red,  or  blue."  Book  ii.  chap.  12.  The  authf  i 
adds,  that  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility  are  commonly  of  brick  « 1 
Btonc;  and  that  glass  windows  were  beginning  to  be  used  in  Bnglani  , 

NoiB  QQ,  p.  375. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Roger  Asehain,  the  queen's  pre 
ceptor  ■  "  It  is  your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you  all,  young  gentlemen  oi 
England,)  that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  y«  aU  in  excellency  ol 
learning  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Pomt  out  six  of  the  bes. 
given  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  aU  they  together  show  not  Si 
much  •'ood  -n-ill,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so  many  houn 
daily  orderly  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  knowl 
edee '  as  doth  the  queen's  majesty  herself.  Yea,  I  believe  that  beside* 
her  p'erfeot  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  read 
eth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day,  than  some  preben 
darv  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  Amongst  all  th<, 
benefits  which  God  had  blessed  me  withal,  next  the  knowledge  of 
Christ's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  greatest,  that  xt  pleased  trod  tr 
call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting  forward  these  excellent  gift, 
ofleaming,"  etc.  (page  242.)  "  Truly,''  says  Harrison,  "  it  is  a  rar« 
47* 
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thing  with  us  now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath  but  his  awn 
language ;  and  to  say  hoTy  many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  are 
that,  besides  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  are 
thereto  no  leas  skilful  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some 
one  of  them,  it  resteth  not  in  me,  sith  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  do  surmount  in  this  behalf,  so  these  corns 
little  or  nothing  at  all  behind  them  for  their  parts ;  which  industry 
God  continue.  The  stranger,  that  entereth  in  the  court  of  England 
upon  the  sudden,  shall  rather  imagine  himself  to  come  into  some  pub- 
lic school  of  the  university,  where  many  give  ear  to  one  that  readeth 
unto  them,  than  into  a  prince's  palace,  if  you  confer  thus  with  those 
of  other  nations."  Description  of  Britain,  book  ii.  chap.  15.  By 
this  account,  the  court  had  profited  by  the  example  of  the  queen. 
Xhe  sober  way  of  life  practised  by  the  ladies  of  Elizabeth's  court 
appears  fcom  the  same  author.  Heading,  spinning,  and  needlework 
occupied  the  elder ;  music  the  younger.    Id.  ibid. 


Note  RK,  p.  391. 

Sir  Charles  Gornwajlis,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Madrid,  when 
pressed  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Spain,  said 
to  that  minister,  _" Tliough  his  majesty  was  an  absolute  king,  and 
therefore  not  bouiid  to  give  an  account  to  any  of  his  actions,  yet  that 
so  gracious  and  regardful  a  prince  he  was  of  the  love  and  content- 
ment of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  assured  myself  he  would  not  think  it 
fit  to  do  any  thing  of  so  great  consequence  without  acquainting  them 
with  his  intentions."  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
has  this  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  World :  "  Philip 
II.,  by  strong  hand  and  main  force,  attempted  to  make  himself  not 
only  an  absolute  monarch  over  the  Netherlands,  like  unto  the  kings 
and  monarchs  of  England  and  France,  but,  Turk  like,  to  tread  under 
his  feet  all  their  natural  and  fundamental  laws,  privileges,  ^ud  ancient 
rights."  We  meet  with  this  passage  in  Sir  John  Davis's  Question 
concerning  Impositions,  (p.'  161 :)  "  Thus  we  see,  by  this  com^paiison, 
that  the  king  of  England  doth  lay  but  his  little  finger  upon  his  sub- 
jects, when  other  princes  and  states  do  lay  their  heavy  loins  upon 
their  people.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  diiference  ?  from  whence 
Cometh  it  f  assuredly  not  from  a  different  power  or  prerogative  ;  for 
the  king  of  England  is  as  absolute  a  monarch  as  any  emperor  or  king 
in  the  world,  and  hath  as  many  prerogatives  incident  to  his  crown." 
Coke,  in  Cawdry's  case,  says,  "  that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm, 
England  is  an  absolute  empire  and  monarchy;  and  that  the  king 
is  furnished  with  plenary  and  entire  power,  prerogative,  and  juris- 
diction, and  is  supreme  governor  over  aU  persons  within  this  realm." 
Spencer,  speaking  of  some  grants  of  the  English  kings  to  the  Irish 
corporations,  says,  "  all  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  first  grant 
they  were  tolerable,  and  perhaps  reasonable,  yet  now  are  most  unrea- 
sonable and  inconvenient.  But  all  these  will  easily  be  cut  oil,  with 
the  superior  power  of  her  majesty's  prerogative,  against  which  her 
own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  enforced."  State  of  Ireland, 
p.  1537,  edit.  1706.  The  same  author,  in  p.  1660,  proposes  a  plan  foi 
the  civilization  of  Ireland ;  that  the  queen  should  create  a  provost 
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marshal  m  overy  county,  who  might  ride  about  with  eight  or  ten  follow- 
ers in  search  of  stragglers  and  vagabonds :  the  arst  time  he  catches 
any,  he  may  punish  them  more  lightly  by  the  stocks  ;  the  second  time, 
by  whipping  ;  but  the  third  time,  he  may  hang  them,  without  trial  or 
process,  on  the  first  bough :  and  he  thinks  that  this  authority  may 
more  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  provost  marshal  than  to  the  sheriff  j 
because  the  latter  magistrate,  having  a  profit  by  the  escheats  of  felons, 
may  be  tempted  to  hang  innocent  persons.  Here  a  real  absolute,  or 
rather  despotic  power  is  pointed  out ;  and  we  may  infer  from  all  thesa 
passages,  either  that  the  word  absolute  bore  a  diiferent  sense  from 
what  it  does  at  present,  or  that  men's  ideas  of  the  English,  as  well  as 
Irish  government,  were  then  different.  This  latter  inference  seems 
juster.  The  word,  being  derived  from  the  Prench,  bore  always  the 
same  sense  as  in  that  language.  An  absolute  monarchy,  in  Charles 
I.'s  answer  to  the  nineteen  propositions  is  opposed  to  a  limited ;  and 
the  king  of  England  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  absolute :  so  much 
had  matters  changed  even  before  the  civil  war.  In  Sir  John  Por- 
tescue's  treatise  of  absolute  and  limited  monarchy,  a  book  written  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  word  absolicte  is  taken  in  the  same  sens9 
as  at  present ;  and  the  government  of  England  is  also  said  not  to  be 
absolute.  They  were  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  chiefly  who 
introduced  that  administration  which  had  the  appearance  of  absolute 
government.  The  princes  before  them  were  restrained  by  the  barons ; 
as  those  after  them  by  the  house  of  commons.  The  people  had,  prop- 
erly speaking,  little  liberty  in  either  of  these  ancient  governments, 
but  least  In  the  more  ancient. 


Note  SS,  p.  392. 

Even  this  parliament,  which  showed  so  much  spirit  and  good  sense 
in  the  affair  of  Groodwin,  made  a  strange  concession  to  the  crown  in 
their  fourth  session.  Toby  Mathews,  a  member,  had  been  banished 
by  order  of  the  council,  upon  direction  from  his  majesty.  The  par- 
liament not  only  acquiesced  in  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  issued 
writs  for  a  new  election :  such  novices  were  they  as  yet  in  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty.  See  Joum.  14th  Peb.  1609.  Mathews  was  banished 
by  the  king  on  account  of  his  change  of  religion  to  Popery.  The  kiog 
had  an  indulgence  to  those  who  had  been  educated  Catholics ;  but 
could  not  bear  the  new  converts.  It  was  probably  the  animosity  of 
the  commons  against  the  Papists  which  made  them  acquiesce  in  this 
precedent,  without  reflecting  on  the  consequences.  The  jealousy  of 
Uberty,  though  roused,  was  not  yet  thoroughly  enlightened. 

Note  TT,  p.  394. 

At  that  time,  men  of  genius  and  of  enlarged  minds  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  Uberty,  which  were  as  yet  pretty  much  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  the  people.  Sir  Matthew  Hales  has  pubhshed  a  remon- 
Btrance  against  the  king's  conduct  towards  the  parhament  during  this 
Bession.  The  remonstrance  is  drawn  with  great  force  of  reasomng  and 
spirit  of  liberty ;  and  was  the  production  of  Sir  Pranois  Bacon  aiid 
gir  Edwin  Sandys,  two  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  knowledge  U) 
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England.  It  is  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  commons ;  but  as  there  is 
no  hint  of  it  in  the  journals,  vre  must  conoluds,  either  that  the 
authors,  sensible  that  the  strain  of  the  piece  was  much  beyond  the 
principles  of  the  age,  had  not  ventured  to  present  it  to  the  house,  or 
that  it  had  been  for  that  reason  rejected.  The  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  commons  are  strongly  insisted  upon  in  this  remonstrance ;  and 
it  is  there  said,  that  their  submission  to  the  ill  treatment  which  they 
received  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  proceeded 
&om  their  tenderness  towarcb  her  age  and  her  sex.  But  the  authors 
are  mistaken  in  these  facts :  for  the  house  received  and  submitted  to 
as  bad  treatment  in  the  begikning  and  middle  of  that  reign.  The 
government  was  equally  arbitrary  in  Mary's  reign,  in  Edward's,  in 
Henry  VIII.  and  VII.'s.  And  the  further  we  go  back  into  history 
though  there  might  be  more  of  a  certain  irregular  kind  of  libert] 
among  the  barons,  the  commons  were  stUl  of  less  authority. 


Note  TJU,  p.  398. 

This  parliament  passed  an  act  of  recognition  of  the  king's  title  in 
the  most  ample  terms.  They  recognized  and  acknowledged,  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  dissolution  and  decease  of  Elizabeth,  late  queen 
of  England',  the  imperial  crown  thereof  did,  by  inherent  larthright 
and  lawful  and  undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to  his  most 
excellent  majesty,  as  beinig  lineaUy,  justly,  and  lawfxdly  next  and 
sole  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm.  ■  1  James  I.  cap.  1.  The 
Puritans,  though  then  prevalent,  did  not  think  proper  to  dispute  this 
great  constitutional  point.  In  the  recognition  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  parliament  declares,  that'  the  quefenVhi%hness  is,  and  in  very  deed 
and  of  most  mere  right  ought  to  hfi,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this'realm,  our'most  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign, 
lioge  lady,  and  queen,  etc.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  King  James's 
dioine  right  be  not  mentioned  by  parliament,  the  omission  came  merely 
&om  chance,  and  because  that  phrase  did  not  occur  to  the  compiler 
of  the  recognition ;  his  title  being  plainly  the  same  with  that  of  hia 
predecessor,  who  was  avowed  to  have  a,  divine  right. 


Note  XX,  p.  405. 

Some  historians  h.ave  imagined,  that  the  king  had  secret  intelligence 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  the  letter  to  Monteagle  was  written  by  hia 
direction,  in  order  to  obtain  the  praise  of  penetration  in  discovering 
the  plot.  But  the  known  facts  refute  this  supposition.  That  letter, 
being  commonly  talked  of,  might  naturally  have  given  an  alarm  to 
the  conspirators,  and  made  them  contrive  their  escape.  The  visit  of 
the  lord  chamberlain  ought  to  have  had  the  same  effect.  In  short,  it 
appears  that  iLobody  was  arrested  or  inquired  after  for  some  days,  till 
Fawkes  discovered  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  We  may  infer, 
however,  from  a  letter  in  Winwood's  Memorials,  (vol.  ii.  p.  171,)  that 
Salisbury's  sagacity  led  the  king  in  his  conjectures,  and  that  the 
minister,  like  an  artful  courtier,  gave  his  master  the  praise  of  tk. 
Whole  discovery. 
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Note  YY,  p.  417. 

"We  fiiid  the  king's  answer  in  "Winwood's  Memorials,  toI.  iii.  p.  193, 
2d  edit.  "  To  the  third  and  fourth,  (namely,  that  it  might  be  lawful 
to  arrest  the  king's  servants  without  leave,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  enforced  to  lend  money,  nor  to  give  a  reason  why  he  would  not,) 
his  majesty  sent  us  an  answer,  that  because  we  brought  precedents 
of  antiquity  to  strengthen  those  demands,  he  allowed  not  of  any  pre- 
cedents drawn  from  the  time  of  usurping  or  decaying  princes,  or 
people  too  bold  and  wanton  ;  that  he  desired  not  to  govern  in  that 
commonwealth  where  subjects  should  be  assured  of  all  things,  and 
hope  for  nothing.  It  was  one  thing  '  submittere  principatura  legi- 
bus,'  and  another  thing  '  submittere  principatum  subditis.'  That  he 
<vould  not  leave  to  posterity  such  a  mark  of  weakness  upon  his  reign ; 
end  therefore  his  conclusion  was,  '  non  placet  petitio,  non  placet  ex- 
amplum  : '  yet  with  this  mitigation,  that  in  matters  of  loans  he  would 
refuse  no  reasonable  excuse,  nor  should  my  lord  chamberlain  deny 
the  arresting  of  any  of  his  majesty's  servants,  if  just  cause  was 
shown."  The  parliament,  however,  acknowledged  at  this  time  with 
thankfulness  to  the  king,  that  he  allowed  disputes  and  inquiries  about 
his  prerogative  much  beyond  what  had  boon  indulged  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  230.  This  very  sessions 
-he  expressly  gave  them  leave  to  produce  all  their  grievances,  withou! 
exception. 

Note  ZZ,  p.  420. 

It  may  not  be  imworthy  of  observation,  that  James,  in  a  book 
called  The  true  Laws  of  free  Monarchies,  which  he  published  a  little 
before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  affirmed,  "  That  a  good 
king,  although  he  be  above  the  law,  will  subject  and  frame  his  actions 
thereto,  for  example's  salie  to  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  not  as  sulgect  or  bound  thereto."  In  another  passage,  "Ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  law  already  alleged,  we  daily  see,  that  in 
the  parliament,  (which  is  nothing  else  but  the  head  court  of  the  king 
and  his  vassals,)  the  laws  are  but  craved  by  his  subjects,  and  only 
made  by  him  at  their  rogation,  and  with  their  advice.  For  albeit 
the  king  make  daily  statutes  and  ordinances,  enjoining  such  pains 
thereto  as  he  thinks  meet,  without  any  advice  of  parliament  or  estates, 
yet  it  lies  in  the  power  of  no  parUament  to  make  any  kind  of  law  or 
statute,  without  his  sceptre  be  to  it,  for  giving  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
King  James's  Works,  p.  202.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  such 
a  critical  juncture,  James  had  so  little  sense  as  toeotly,  in  so  material 
a  point,  to  have  openly  shocked  what  were  the  universal  established 
principles  of  that  age :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  historians,  that 
nothing  tended  more  to  fecilitate  his  accession,  than  the  good  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  the  English  on  acoomit  of  his  learned  and  judi- 
cious writings.  The  question,  however,  with  regard  to  the  royal 
power,  was  at  this  time  become  a  very  dangerous  point ;  and  without 
employing  ambiguous,  insignificant  terms,  which  determined  nothing, 
it  was  impossible  to  please  both  king  and  parhament.  Dr.  Cowell, 
who  had  magnified  the  prerogative  in  words  too  intelligible,  fell  this 
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Bession  under  tho  indignation  of  the  commons.  Parliament.  Hi9t< 
vol.  V.  p.  221.  The  king  himself,  after  all  his  magnificent  boasts,  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  through  a  distinction  -which  he  framecj 
between  a  king  in  abstraeto  and  a  king  in  concreto  :  an  abstract  king 
he  said,  had  aU  power  ;  but  a  concrete  king  was  boimd  to  observe  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  he  governed.  King  James's  Works,  p.  533. 
But  how  bound?  by  conscience  only?  or  might  his  subjects  resist 
him,  and  defend  their  privileges?  This  he  thought  not  fit  to  ex- 
plain. An(}  so  difficult  is  it  to  explain  that  point,  that  to  this  day, 
-whatever  liberties  may  be  used  by  private  inciuirers,  the  laws  have 
very  prudently  thought  proper  to  maintain  a  total  silence  with 
regard  to  it. 

Note  AAA,  p.  434. 

Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  290.  So  little  fixed  at  this  time  were 
the  rules  of  parliament,  that  the  commons  complained  to  the  peers  of 
a  speech  made  in  the  upper  house  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  which  it 
belonged  only  to  that  house  to  censure,  and  which  the  other  could 
not  regularly  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with.  These  at  least  are 
the  rules  established  since  the  parliament  became  a  real  seat  of  power 
and  scene  of  business  :  neither  the  kin,g  must  take  notice  of  what 
passes  in.  either  house,  nor  either  house  of  what  passes  in  the  other, 
till  regulariy  informed  of  it.  The  commons,  in  their  femous  protes- 
tation 1621,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to  the  king,  though  at  present 
they  would  not  bind  themselves  by  it.  But  as  liberty  was  yet  new, 
those  maxims  which  guard  and  regulate  it  were  imknown  and 
unpractised. 

Note  BBB,  p.  452. 

Some  of  the  facts  in  this  narrative,  which  seem  to  condemn  Ilaleigh, 
are  taken  from  the  king's  declaration,  which,  being  published  by 
authority  when  the  facts  were  recent,  being  extracted  £rom  examina- 
tions before  the  privy  council,  and  subscribed  by  six  privy  councillors, 
among  whom  was  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterburyj  a  prelate  nowise 
complaisant  to  the  court,  must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight,  or 
rather  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  Yet  the  most  material  facts  are 
confirmed  either  by  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing,  or  by  Sir 
Walter's  own  apology  and  his  letters.  The  king's  declaration  is  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vol,  iii.  No.  2. 

1.  There  seemsto  be  an  improbability  that  the  Spaniards,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Raleigh's  pretended  mine,  should  have  built  a  town, 
in  so  wide  a  coast,  within  three  nules  of  it.  The  chances  are  ex- 
tremely against  such  a  supposition ;  and  it  is  more  natural  to  think  that 
the  view  of. plundering  the  town  led  him  thither,  than  that- of  working 
a  mine.  2.  No  such  mine  is  there  found  to  this  day.  3.  Balei^  in 
fact  found  no  mine,  and  in  fact  he  plundered  and  burned  a  Spanish 
town.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was  his  in- 
tention ?  How  can  the  secrets  of  his  breast  be  rendered  so  visible  as 
to  counterpoise  certain  facts  ?  4.  He  confesses,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Carew,  that  though  he  knew  it,  yet  he  concealed  &om  the  king  the 
Kettlement  of  the  Spaniards  on  that  coast.    Does  not  this  fact  alona 
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render  liim  sufficiently  criminal?  5.  His  commission  empowers  him 
only  to  setUe  on  a  coast  possessed  by  savage  and  barbarous  inhabit- 
ants. Was  it  not  the  most  evident  breach  of  orders  to  disembark  on 
a  coast  possessed  by  Spaniards  ?  6.  His  orders  to  Keymis,  when  he 
sent  him  up  the  river,  axe  contained  in  his  own  apology ;  and  froin 
them  it  appears  that  £.e  knew  (what  was  unavoidable)  that  the  Span- 
iards would  resist,  and  would  oppose  the  English  landing  and  takin,^ 
possession  of  the  country.  His  intentions,  therefore,  were  hostili 
&om  the  beginning.  7.  Without  provocation,  and  even  when  at  » 
distance,  he  gave  Kej-mis  orders  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  thtii 
own  town.  Could  any  enterprise  be  more  hostile  ?  And,  considering 
the  Spaniards  as  allies  to  the  nation,  could  any  enterprise  be  more 
criminal  ?  "Was  he  not  the  aggressor,  even  though  it  should  be  true 
that  the  Spaniards  fired  upon  his  men  at  landing  ?  It  is  said  he  killed 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them.  Is  that  so  light  a  matter  f  8.  In  his 
letter  to  the  king,  and  in  his  apology,  he  grounds  his  defence  on 
former  hostilities  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  against  other  companies 
of  Englishmen.  These  are  accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
treaty  between  the  nations.  And  it  is  plain,  that  though  these  might 
Dossibly  be  reasons  for  the  king's  declaring  war  against  that  nation, 
they  could  never  entitle  Kaleigh  to  declare  war,  and,  without  any 
commission,  or  contrary  to  his  commission,  to  invade  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements. He  pretends  indeed  that  peace  was  never  made  with  Spain 
in  the  Indies ;  a  most  absurd  notion !  The  chief  hurt  which  the 
Spaniards  could  receive  &om  England  was  in  the  Indies ;  and  they 
never  would  have  made  peace  at  all,  if  hostilities  had  been  still  to 
be  continued  on  these  settlements.  By  secret  agreement,  flie  English 
were  still  allowed  to  support  the  Dutch,  even  after  the  treaty  of 
peace.  If  they  had  also  been  allowed  to  invade  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, the  treaty  had  been  a  full  peace  to  England,  while  the  Span- 
iards were  still  exposed  to  the  full  eifects  of  war.  9.  If  the  claim  to 
the  property  of  that  country,  as  first  discoverers,  was  good,  in  oppo- 
sition to  present  settlement,  as  Raleigh  pretends,  why  was  it  not  laid 
before  the  king,  with  all  its  circumstances,  and  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment  ?  10.  Raleigh's  force  is  acknowledged  by  himself  to  have  been 
insufficient  to  support  >iiTn  in  the  possession  of  St.  Thomas,  against 
the  power  of  which  Spain  was  master  on  that  coast;  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient, as  he  owns,  to  take  by  surprise  and  plunder  twenty  towns.  It 
was  not  therefore  his  design  to  settle,  but  to  plunder.  By  these  con- 
fessions, which  I  have  here  brought  together,  he  plainly  betrays  him- 
self. 11.  Why  did  he  not  stay  and  work  his  mine,  as  at  first  ha 
projected  ?  He  apprehended  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  upon  him 
with  a  greater  force.  But  before  he  left  England,  he  knew  that  this 
must  be  the  case,  if  he  invaded  any  part  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  His 
intention  therefore  never  was  to  settle,  but  only  to  plunder.  12.  Ha 
acknowledges  that  he  knew  neither  the  depth  nor  riches  of  the  mine, 
but  only  that  there  was  some  ore  there.  Would  he  have  ventured  all 
his  fortune  and  credit  on  so  precarious  a  foundation  ?  13.  Would  tha 
other  adventurers,  if  made  acquainted  with  this,  have  risked  every 
thin"  to  attend  him  ?  Ought  a  fleet  to  have  been  equipped  for  an 
exneriment  ?  Was  there  not  plainly  an  imposture  in  the  management 
of  this  affair?  14.  He  says  to  Keymis,  in  his  orders,  "Bring  but  a 
basket  full  of  ore,  and  it  will  satisfy  the  king  that  my  project  was  not 
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ima^nai7."  This -was- easily  done  from  the  Spanish  mines ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  heen  chiefly  displeased  at«Keymis  fornot  attempting  it. 
Such  a  vie-w  was  a  premeditated  apology  to  cover  his  cheat.  15.  The 
king  in  his  declaration  imputes  it  to  Baleigh,  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
at  sea,  he  immediately  feU  into  such  imoerta^  and  doubtful  talk  of 
his  mine,  and  said  that  it  -would  be  sufficient'  if  he  brought  home  a 
basket  full  of  ore.  From  the  circumstance  last  mentioned,  it  appears 
that  this  imputation  was  not  without  reason.  _16.  There  are  many 
other  circumstances  of  great  weight  in  the  king's  declaration :  that 
Ettleigh,  when  he  fell  down  to  Plymouth,  took  no  pioneers  with  him, 
which  he  always  declared  to  be  his  intention ;  that  he  was  nowise 
provided  with  instruments  for  working  a  mine;  but  had  a  sufficient 
stock  of  warlike  stores ;  that  young  Raleigh,  in  attacking  the  Span- 
iards, employed  the  words,  which,  in  the  narration,  I  have  put  in  his 
mouth ;  that  the  mine  was  movable,  and  shifted  as  he  saw  conve- 
nient ;  not  to  mention  many  other  public  facts,  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  highly  criminal  against  his  companions  as  weU  as  his 
country.  Howel,  in  his  letters,  says,  that  there  lived  in  London,  in 
1546,  an  officer,  a  man  of  honor,  who  asserted  that  he  heard  young 
Ealeigh  speak  these  words,  (vol.  ii.  letter  63.)  That  was  a  time  when 
there  was  no  interest  in  maintaining  such  a  fact.  17.  IUileigh'8 
account  of  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man 
capable  of  the  most  extravagant  credulity  or  most  impudent  impos- 
ture. So  ridiculous  are  the  stories  which  he  tells  of  the  Inca's  chi- 
merical empire  in  the  midst  of  Guiana ;  the  rich  city  of  El  Dorado, 
or  Manao,  two  days'  jburney  in  length,  and  shining  with  gold  and 
silver ;  the  old  Peruvian  prophecies  ill  favor  of  the  English,  who,  he 
says,  were  expressly  named  as  the  deliverers  of  that  country,  long 
before  any  European  had  ever  touched  there ;  the  AmaaoUs,  or  repub- 
lic of  women  ;  and  in  general,  the  vast  and  incredible  riches  which 
he  saw  on  that  continent,  where  nobody  has  yet  found  any  treasures. 
This  whole  narrative  is  a  ptoai  that  he  was  extremely  defective 
either  in  solid  understanding,  or  morals,  or  both.  No  man's  character 
indeed  seems  ever  to  have  been  carried  to  such  extremes  as  Raleigh's, 
by  the  opposite  passions  of  envy  and  pity.  In  the '  former  part  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  active  and  lived  in  the  world,  and  was  probably 
best  known,  he  was  the  object  of  tmiversal  hatred  and  detestation 
tludughout  England  ;  in  the  latter  part,  when  shut  up  in  prison,  he 
became,  much  moi:e  unreasonably,  the  object  of  great  love  and 
admiration. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  that  Raleigh's  pardon  was 
refused  him,  that  his  former  sentence  was  purposely  kept  in  force 
against  him,  and  that  he  went  out  under  these  express  conditions, 
they  may  be  supported  by  the  foUowihg  authorities  :  1.  'The  king's 
word,  and  that  of  six  privy  counsellors,  who  affirm  it  for  fact.  2.'  The 
nature  of  the  thing.  If  no  suspicion  had  been  entertained  of  his 
intentions,  a  pardon  would  never  have  been  refused  to  a  man  to 
whom  authority  was  intrusted.  3.  The  words  of  the  commission 
itself,  where  he  is  simply  styled  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  not  JaithfiU 
and  well  beJoved,  according  to  the  usual  and  never-&,iling  style  on  such 
occasions.  4.  In  aU  the  letters  which  he  wro'.e  home  to  Sir  Ralph 
"Winwood  and  to  his  own  wife,  he  always  considers  himself  as  a  per- 
son unpardoned  and  liable  to  the  law.    He  M,em3,  indeed,  immedi 
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"•tely  upon  the  failure  of  liis  enterprise,  to  have  become  desperate,  and 
to  have  expected  the  fate  -which  he  met  with. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  king  gave  intelligence  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Kaleigh's  project ;  as  if  he  had  needed  to  lay  a  plot  for  destroying  a 
man  whose  l&e  had  been  fourteen  years,  and  still  was,  in  his  power. 
The  Spaniards  wanted  no  other  intelligence  to  be  on  their  guard,  than 
the  known  and  public  fact  of  Raleigh's  firmament.  And  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  king  should  conceal  fi-om  them  the  project  of  a  settle- 
ment which  Raleigh  pretended,  and  the  king  believed,  to  be  entirely 
innocent. 

The  king's  chief  blame  seems  to  have  lain  in  his  negligence,  in 
allowing  Raleigh  to  depart  without  a  more  exact  scrutiny :  but  for 
this  he  apologizes  by  saying,  that  sureties  were  required  for  the 
good  behavior  of  Raleigh  and  all  his  associates  in  the  enterprise,  but 
that  they  gave  in  ^onds  for  each  other  :  a  cheat  which  wa§  not  per- 
ceived tUl  they  had  sailed,  and  which  increased  the  suspicion  of  bad 
intentions. 

Perhaps  the  king  ought  also  to  have  granted  Raleigh  a  pardon  for 
his  old  treason,  and  to  have  tried  him  anew  for  his  new  offences.  His 
punishment  in  that  case  would  not  only  have  been  just,  but  conducted 
in  a  just  and  unexceptionable  manner.  But  we  are  told,  that  a  ritlic- 
ulous  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  nation,  (and  it  is  plainly 
supposed  by  Sir  Walter  in  bis  apology,)  that,  by  treaty,  war  was 
allowed  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  though  peace  was  made  in 
Europe :  and  while  that  notion  took  place,  no  jury  would  have  found 
Raleigh  guilty.  So  that  had  not  the  king  punished  him  upon  the  old 
sentence,  the  Spsmiards  would  have  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  king,  suilicient  to  have  produced  a  war,  at  least  to  have 
destroyed  all  cordiality  between  the  nations. 

This  explication  I  thought  necessary  in  order  to  clear  up  the  story 
of  Raleigh ;  which,  though  very  obvious,  is  generally  mistaken  in  s« 
gross  a  manner,  that  I  scarcely  know  its  parallel  in  the  Enghsh  history 
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This  parliament  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  in  which  "were 
first  regularly  formed,  though  without  acquiring  these  denominations, 
the  parties  of  court  and  country ;  parties  which  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued, and  which,  while  they  often  threaten  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  government,  are  the  real  causes  of  its  permanent  hfe  and  vigor. 
In  the  ancient  feudal  constitution,  of  which  the  English  partook  With 
other  European  nations,  there  was  a  mixture,  not  of  authority  and 
liberty,  which  we  have  since  enjoyed  in  this  island,  and  which  now 
subsist' uniformly  together ;  but  of  authority  and  anarchy,  which  per- 
petually shocked  with  each  other,  and  which  took  place  alternately, 
according  as  circumstances  were  more  or  less  favorable  to  cither  Of 
them.  A  parliament  composed  of  barbarians^  summoned  &om  their 
fields  and  forests,  uninstructed  by  study,  conversation,  or  travel; 
ignorant  of  their  own  laws  and  history,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
situation  of  all  foreign  nations ;  a  parliament  called  precariously  by 
the  king,  and  dissolved  at  his  pleasure  ;  sitting  a  few  days,  debating  a 
few  points  prepared  for  them,  and  whose  members  were  impatient  to 
VOL.  IV.  48  H 
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return  to  their  own  castles,  whore  aJowe  they  -were  great,  and  to  ths 
cha&e,  which  was  their  faTOrite  amusement ;  such  a  parliament  wa» 
very  little  fitted  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  aU  the  questions  of  gpv- 
ernjnent,  and  to  share,  in  a  regular  manner,  the  legal  administration. 
The  name,  the  authority  of  the  king  alone  appeared,  in  the  common 
course  of  government ;  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  he  assumed, 
with  still  better  reason,  the  sole  direction ;  the  imperfect  and  un- 
formed laws  left  in  eyery  thing  a  latitude  of  interpretation ;  and  when 
the  ends  pursued  by  the  monarch  were  in  general  agreeable  to  his 
subjects,  little  scruple  or  jealousy  was  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
regularity  of  the  means.  During  the  reign  of  an  able,  fortunate,  o^ 
popular  prince,  no  member  of  either  house,  much  less  of  the  lower, 
durst  think  of  entering  into  a  formed  party  in  opposition  to  the  court ; 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  inust  in  a  few  days  leave  him 
unprotected  to  the  vengeance  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  those  stretches 
of  prerogative  which  were  then  so  eaaly  made  in  order  to  punish;an 
obnoxious  subject.  During  an  unpopular  and  weak  reign,  the  current 
commonly  ran  so  strong  against  the  monarch,  that  none  durst  enlist 
themselves  in  the  court  party ;  or  if  the  prince  was  able  to  engage  any 
considerable  barons  on  his  side,  the  question  was  decided  with  arms 
in  the  field,  not  by  debates  or  arguments  in  a  senate  or  assembly. 
And  upon  the  whole,  the  chief  circumstance  which,  during  ancient 
times,  retained  the  prince  in  any  legsil  form  of  administration,  was, 
that  the  sword,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenures,  remained  stUl  in 
the  hands  of  his  subjects ;  and  this  irregular  and  dangerous  check  had 
much  more  influence  than  the  reguhir  and  methodical  limits  of  the 
laws  and  constitution.  As  the  nation  could  not  bexompelled,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  public  measure  of  consequence,  particularly  that 
of  levying  new  taxes,  should  seem  to  be  adopted  by  common  consent 
and  approbation. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigor  of  their 
administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  favorable  .circumstances, 
had  been  able  to  establish  a  more  regular  system  of  government ;  but 
they  drew  the  constitution  so  near  to  despotism,  as  diminished  ex- 
tremely the  authority  of  the  parliament.  The  senate  became  in  a 
great  degree  the  organ  of  royal  will  and  pleasure  :  opposition  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of  rebellion :  and  even  religion,  the 
most  dangerous  article  in  which  innovations  could  be  introduced,  had 
admitted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  four  several  alterations,  from 
the  authority  alone  of  the  sovereign.  The  parliament  was  not  then 
the  road  to  honor  and  preferment :  the  talents  of  popular  intrigue  and 
eloquence  were  uncultivated  and  unknown :  and  though  that  assembly 
still  preserved  authority,  and  retained  the  privilege  of  making  laws 
and  bestowing  public  money,  the  members  acquired  not  upon  that 
account,  either  jvith  prince  or  people,  much  more  weight  and  con- 
sideration. What  powers  were  necessary  for  conducting  the  machine 
of  government,  the  king  was  accustomed  of  himself  to  assume.  His 
own  revenues  supplied  him  with  money  sufficient  for  his  ordinary 
expenses.  And  when  extraordinary  emergencies  occurred,  the  prince 
needed  not  to  solicit  votes  in  parliament,  either  for  making  laws  or 
imposing  taxes,  both  of  which  were  now  become  requisite  for  publio 
'nterest  and  preservation. 

The  security  of  individuals,  so  necessary  to  the  liberty  of  popular 
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eounoils,  was  totaUy  unknown  in  that  age.  And  as  no  despotic 
princes,  sooroely  even  the  Eastern  tyrajits,  rule  entirely  without  the 
concurrence  of  some  assemblies,  which  supply  both  advice  and  au- 
thority. Utile  but  a  mercenary  force  seems  then  to  have  been  wanting 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  simple  monarchy  in  England.  The 
miUtia,  though  more  favorable  to  regal  authority  than  the  feudal  insti- 
tutions, was  much  inferior  in  this  respect  to  disciplined  armies  ;  and 
if  It  did  not  preserve  liberty  to  the  people,  it  preserved  at  least  the 
power,  if  ever  the  inclination  should  arise,  of  recovering  it. 

But  so  low  at  that  time  ran  the  inclination  towards  liberty,  that 
Elizabeth,  the  last  of  that  arbitrary  line,  herself  no  less  arbitrary, 
was  yet  the  most  renowned  and  most  popular  of  all  the  sovereigns 
that  had  filled  the  throne  of  England.  It  was  natural  for  James  to 
take  the  government  as  he  found  it,  and  to  pursue  her  measures, 
which  he  heard  so  much  applauded ;  nor  did  his  penetration  extend 
so  far  as  to  discover,  that  neither  his  circumstances  nor  his  character 
could  support  so  extensive  an  authority.  His  narrow  revenues  and 
little  frugality  began  now  to  render  liim  dependent  on  his  people, 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration  :  their  increasing  knowl- 
edge discovered  to  them  that  adv£uitage  which  they  had  obtained ;  and 
made  them  sensible  of  the  inestimable  value  of  civil  liberty.  And  as 
he  possessed  too  little  dignity  to  command  respect,  and  too  much  good 
nature  to  impress  fear,  a  new  spirit  discovered  itself  every  day  in  the 
parliament ;  and  a  party,  watchful  of  a  free  constitution,  was  regularly 
formed  in  the  house  of  commons. 

But  notwithstanding  these  advantages  acquired  to  liberty,  so 
extensive  was  royal  authority,  and  so  firmly  established  in  all  its 
parts,  that  it  is  probable  the  patriots  of  that  age  would  have  de- 
spaired of  ever  resisting  it,  had  they  not  been  stimulated  by  reli- 
gious motives,  which  inspire  a  courage  unsurmountable  by  any  human 
obstacle. 

The  same  alliance  which  has  ever  prevailed  between  kingly  power 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  now  fully  estabhshed  in  England ; 
and  while  the  prince  assisted  the  clergy  in  suppressing  schismatics 
and  innovators,  the  clergy,  in  return,  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  an 
unreserved  submission  and  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
genius  of  the  church  of  England,  so  kindly  to  monarchy,  forwarded 
the  confederacy;  its  submission  to  episcopal  jurisdiction;  its  at- 
tachment to  ceremonies,  to  order,  and  to  a  decent  pomp  and  splendor 
of  worship ;  and,  in  a  word,  its  affinity  to  the  tame  superstition  of 
the  Catholics,  rather  than  to  the  wUd  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  the  church,  and  the  persecutions 
under  which  they  labored,  were  sufficient  to  throw  the  Puritans  into 
the  country  party,  and  to  beget  political  principles  little  favorable  to 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.  The  spirit  too  of  enthusiasm ; 
bold,  daring,  and  uncontrolled;  strongly  disposed  their  minds  to 
adopt  repubUcan  tenets ;  and  inclined  them  to  arrogate,  in  their 
actions  and  conduct,  the  same  liberty  which  they  assumed  in  their 
rapturous  flights  and  ecstasies.  Ever  since  the  first  origin  of  that 
sect,  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  of  James, 
P«r!to»!coi  "principles  had  been  understood  in  a  double  sense,  and 
expressed  the  opinions  favorable  both  to  political  and  to  ecclesiastical 
liberty.  And  as  the  court,  in  order  to  discredit  all  parliamentary 
DppositiOB,  affixed  tha  deacaHiaatiea  af  Puritans  to  its  antagonista, 
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the  reKgious  Puritans  -willingly  adopted  this  idea,  ■which  was  so  ad- 
vantageous to  them,  and  which  confounded  their  cause  with  that  of 
the  patriots  or  country  party.  Thus  were  the  civU  and  ecelesiasticaj 
factions  regularly  formed ;  and  the  humor  of  the  nation,  during  that 
age,  running  strongly  towards  fanatical  extravagancies,  the  spirit  of 
civil  liberty  gradually  revived  from  its  lethargy,  and  by  means  of 
its  religious  associate,  irom  which  it  reaped  more  advantage  than 
honor,  it  secretly  enlarged  its  dominion,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

[This  note  was  in  the  first  editions  a  part  of  the  text ;  but  the 
author  omitted  it,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  style 
of  dissertation  in  the  body  of  his  History.  The  passagej  however, 
contains  views  so  important,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  admitted 
as  a  note.] 

Note  DDD,  p.  465. 

This  protestation  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  it  in  its  own  words.  "  The  commons  now  assembled  in  parliai 
ment,  being  justly  occasioned  thereunto,  concerning  sundry  libertiesj 
franchises,  and  privileges  of  pailiamlsnt,  amongst  others  here  men- 
tioned, do  make  tliis  protestation  following :  That  the  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England  ;  and  that  the 
urgent  and  arduous  affau's  concerning  tlie  king,  state,  and  defence  of 
the  realm  and  of  the  chturch  of  ^England,  and  the  maintenance  and 
making  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  grievances  which  daily 
happen,  within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  counsel 
and  debate  in  parliament ;  and  that,  in  the  handling  and  proeeftiing 
af  those  businesses,  every  member  of  the  house  of  parliament  hath, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat, 
reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same  ;  and  that  the  commons  in 
parliament  have  lUce  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  these  matters,  in 
Euch  order  as  in  thoir  judgment  shall  seem  fittest;  and  that  every 
member  of  the  said  house  hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachmenfj 
imprisonment,  and  molestation,  (other  than  by  censure  of  the  house 
itself,)  for  or  concerning  £iny  speaking,  reasoning,  or  deolaring  of. any 
matter  or  matters  touching  the  parlianient  or  parliament  business. 
And  that  if  any  of  the  said  members  be  complained  of  or  questioned 
for  any  thing  done  or  said  in  parliament,  the  ssone  is  to  be  shown  to 
the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  commons  assembled  in 
parliament,  before  the  king  give  credence  to  any  private  information." 
Franklyn,  p.  65.    Eush.  vol.  i.  p.  53.      Kennet,  p.  747.     Coke,  p.  77. 

KoTE  EEE,  p.  484. 

The  moment  the  prince  embarked  at  St.  Andero's,  he  said  to  those 
about  him,  that  it  was  folly  in  the  Spaniards  to  use  him  so  ill,  and 
allow  him  to  depart :  a  proof  that  the  duke  had  made  him  believo 
they  were  insincere  in  the  affeir  of  the  marriage  and  the  Palatinate ; 
for  as  to  his  reception  in  other  respects,  it  had  been  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable. Besides,  had  not  the  prince  believed  the  Spaniards  to  ba 
.itwinBerej  he  had  no  reason  to  quarrel  witk  litem,  though  Buckingr 
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ham  had.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Charles  himself  must  have  been 
deceived.  The  multipHed  delays  of  the  dispensation,  though  they 
arose  from  accident,  afforded  Buckingham  a  plausible  pretext  for 
charging  the  Spaniards  with  iusmoerity. 

Note  FFP^  p.  486. 

Among  other  particulars,  he  mentions  a  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
poimds  borrowed  from  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  a  former  speech  to 
the  parliament,  he  told  them  that  he  had  expended  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  cause  of  tlie  palatine,  besides  the  voluntary 
contributions  given  him  by  the  people.  See  Pranklyn,  p.  SO.  But 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  treasurer,  in  order  to  show  his  own 
good  services,  boasts  to  the  parliament,  that  by  his  contrivance  sixty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  saved  in  the  article  of  exchange  in  the 
sums  remitted  to  the  palatine.  This  seems  a  great  sum  j  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  whence  the  king  could  procure  such  vast  sums  as 
would  require  a  sum  so  considerable  to  be  paid  in  exchange.  From 
the  whole,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  king  had  been  far  from  neg- 
lecting the  interests  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  had  even 
gone  far  beyond  what  his  narrow  revenue  could  afford. 

Note  GGG,  p.  486. 

How  little  this  principle  had  prevailed  during  any  former  period  of 
the  English  government,  particularly  during  the  last  reign,  which  was 
certainly  not  so  perfect  a  model  of  hberty  as  most  writers  would 
'epresent  it,  will  easily  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  history  of 
that  reign.  But  the  ideas  of  men  were  much  changed  during  about 
twenty  years  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  administration.  The  commons, 
though  James  of  himself  had  recalled  all  patents  of  monopolies,  were 
not  contented  without  a  law  against  them,  and  a  declaratory  law  too  ; 
irhich  was  gaining  a  great  point,  and  establishing  principles  very 
%vorable  to  liberty  :  but  they  were  extremely  gratefiil  when  Eliza- 
ieth,  upon  petition,  (after  having  once  refused  their  requests,)  recalled 
«  few  of  the  most  oppressive  patents,  and  employed^  some  soothing 
expressions  towards  them. 

The  parliament  had  surely  reason,  when  they  confessed,  in  the 
ieventh  of  James,  that  he  allowed  them  more  freedom  of  debate  than 
ever  was  indulged  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  indulgence  in  this 
particular,  joined  to  his  easy  temper,  was  probably  one  cause  of  the 
great  power  assumed  by  the  commons.  Monsieur  de  la  Boderie,  in 
his  despatches,  (vol.  i.  p.  449,)  mentions  the  Hberty  of  speech  in  the 
house  of  commons  as  a  new  practice. 

Note  HHH,  p.  491. 

Eymer,  tom.  xviii.  p.  224.  It  is  certain  that  the  young  prince  of 
"Wales  afterwards  Charles  H.,  had  Protestant  governors  from  his  early 
infancy  j  first  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  then  the  marquis  of  Hertfori 
rhe  king,  in  his  memorial  to  foreign  churches  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cirU  wars,  insists  on  his  care  in  educating  his  children  in 
48* 
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the  Protestant  religion,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  nowise  inclined  to  the 
GathoUe,  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  763.  It  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  ques- 
tioned, but  this  article,  which  has  so  odd  an  appearance,  was  inserted 
only  to  amuse  the  pope,  and  was  never  intended  by  either  party  to  be 
executed. 

Note  IH,  p.  499. 

"Monarchies,"  according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "are  of  two  sorts 
touching  their  power  or  authority,  viz.  1.  Entire,  where  the  whole 
power  of  ordering  all  state  matters,  both  in  peace  and  war,  doth  by 
law  and  custom  appertain  to  the  prince,  as  in  the  English  kingdom ; 
where  the  prince  hath  the  power  to  make  laws,  league,  and  war,  to 
create  magistrates,  to  pardon  life,  of  appeal,  etc.  Though  to  give  a 
contentment  to  the  other  degrees,  they  have  asuffirage  in  making  laws, 
yet  ever  subj  ect  to  the  prince's  pleasure  and  negative  will.  2.  Limited 
or  restrained,  that  hath  no  AiIl  power  in  all  the  points  and  matters  of 
state,  as  the  military  king  that  hath  not  the  sovereignty  in  time  of 
peace,  as  the  making  of  laws,  etc.,  but  in  war  only,  as  the  Polonian 
King."    Maxims  of  State. 

And  a  little  after :  "  In  every  just  state,  some  part  of  the  guvem- 
sient  is,  or  ought  to  be,  uuparted  to  the  people,  as  m  a  kmgdom,  a 
voice  and  suSrage  in  making  laws  ;  and  sometimes  also  of  levying 
of  arms,  (if  the  charge  be  great,  and  the  prince  forced  to  borrow  help 
of  his  subjects,)  the  matter  rightly  may  be  propounaed  to  a  parlia- 
ment, that  the  tax  may  seem  to  have  proceeded  &om  themselves.  So 
consultations  and  some  proceedings  injudicial  matters  may  in  part  be 
referred  to  them.  The  reason,  lest,  seeing  themselves  to  be  in  no 
number  nor  of  reckoning,  they  mislike  the  state  or  government." 
This  way  of  reasoning  differs  Uttle  from  that  of  King  James,  who 
considered  the  privileges  of  the  parliament  as  matters  of  grace  and 
indulgence,  more  than  of  inheritance.  It  is  remarkable  that  Raleigh 
was  thought  to  lean  towards  the  Puritanical  party,  notwithstanding 
these  positions.    But  ideas  of  government  change  much  in  different 


Raleigh's  sentiments  on  this  head  are  still  more  openly  expressed  ia 
his  Prerogatives  of  Parliaments,  a  work  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  courtier,  or  counsellor,  and  a 
country  justice  of  peace,  who  represents  the  patriot  party,  and  de- 
fends flie  highest  notion  of  liberty  which  the  principles  of  that  age 
would  bear.  Here  is  a  passage  of  it :  "  Counsellor.  That  which  ia 
done  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy  council,  is 
done  by  the  Jting's  absolute  power.  Justice.  And  by  whose  power 
is  it  done  in  parliament  but  by  the  king's  absolute  power  ?  Mistake 
it  not,  my  lord:  the  three  estates  do  but  advise. as  the  privy  council 
doth ;  which  advice  if  the  king  embrace,  it  becomes  the  king's  own 
act  in  the  one,  and  the  king's  law  in  the  other,"  etc. 

The  earl  of  Clare,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  "We  live  under  a^  prerogative  government,  where  book  law  sub- 
mits to  lex  loguens."  He  spoke  from  his  own  and  aU  his  ancestors' 
experience.  There  was  no  siagle  instance  of  power  which  a  king  of 
England  might  not  at  that  time  exert,  on  pretence  of  necessity  or 
fapedienoy  :  the  continuance  alone,  or  frsq^ueht  repetition  of  arbitrary 
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ndmlnistration,  might  prove  dangerous,  for  want  of  force  to  support 
it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  letter  of  the  earl  of  Clare  was  written 
in  the  first  year  of  Charles's  reign ;  and  consequently  must  be  meant 
of  the  general  genius  of  the  gOTemment,  not  the  spirit  or  temper  of 
the  monarch.  See  Strafford's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  Prom  another 
letter  in  the  same  collection,  (vol.  i.  p.  10,)  it  appears  that  the 
council  sometimes  assumed  the  power  of  forbidding  persons  discgi'ee- 
able  to  the  court  to  stand  in  the  elections.  This  authority  they  could 
exert  in  some  instsmces ;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  that  they 
could  shut  the  door  of  that  house  to  every  one  who  was  not  ac^pta- 
ble  to  them.  The  genius  of  the  ancient  government  reposed  more 
trust  in  the  king,  than  to  entertain  any  such  suspicion ;  a  id  it 
allowed  scattered  instances  of  such  a  kind,  as  would  have  been  t  jtally 
destructive  of  the  constitution,  had  they  been  continued  without 
interruption. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  English  writer  in  that  age  who  spefks  of 
England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  absolute  one,  wheie  the 
people  have  many  privileges.  That  is  no  contradiction.  In  al  1  Eu- 
ropean monarchies  the  people  have  privileges ;  but  whether  dependent 
or  independent  on  the  will  of  the  monarch,  is  a  question  that  id  most 
governments  it  is  better  to  Sirbear.  Surely  that  question  wi«  not 
determined  before  the  age  of  James.  The  rising  spirit  of  the  j  arlia- 
ment,  together  with  that  king's  love  of  general,  speculative  principles, 
brought  it  from  its  obscurity,  and  made  it  be  commonly  canvTssed. 
The  strongest  testimony  that  I  remember  from  a  writer  of  Jimes's 
age  in  favor  of  English  liberty,  is  in  Cardinal  BentivogUo,  a  fore^uer, 
who  mentions  the  English  government  as  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  Low 
Country  provinces  under  their  princes,  rather  than  to  that  of  Pra\ce  or 
Spain.  Englishmen  were  not  so  sensible  that  their  prince  was  lii'aited, 
because  they  were  sensible  that  no  individual  had  any  security  against 
a  stretch  of  prerogative :  but  foreigners,  by  comparison,  could  pe  ceive 
that  these  stretches  were  at  that  time,  from  custom  or  other  onuses, 
less  frequent  in  England  than  in  other  monarchies.  PhUip  de  Coi  lines, 
too,  remarked  the  English  constitution  to  be  more  popular  in  hil  time 
than  that  of  France.  But  in  a  paper  written  by  a  patriot  in  1{  27,  it 
is  remarked,  that  the  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament  had  beai  lost 
in  England  since  the  days  of  Comines.  Pranklyn,  p.  238.  Hei  •  is  a 
stanza  of  Malherbe's  Ode  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  queen  nftnt, 
written  in  1614. 

Entre  les  rois  h  qui  cet  age 

Doit  son  principal  ornement, 

Ceux  de  la  Tamise  et  du  Tage 

Font  louer  leur  gouvemement : 

Mais  en  de  si  cahnes  provinces. 

Oil  le  peuple  adore  les  princes, 

Et  met  an  grfe  le  plus  haut 

L'honneur  du  sceptre  legitime, 

Sauroit-on  excuser  le  crime 

De  ne  regner  pas  comme  il  faut. 

The  English,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  are  here  pointed  out  as  -nuch 
more  obedient  subjects  than  the  French,  and  much  more  tractabl  j  ai  d 
submissive  to  their  princes.  Though  this  passage  be  taken  fi  ran  a 
poet,  every  man  of  judgment  will  allow  its  authority  to  be  dei  isive. 


572  NOTES. 

The  character  of  a  national  government  cannot  he  nTiknown  in  Eu  - 
rope  ;  though  it  changes  sometimea  very  suddenly.  Maohiavel,  in  hia 
DissBrtations  on  Livy^  says  repeatedly,  that  France  was  the  amjBtlegal 
and  most  popular  monarchy  then  in  Europe. 

Note  KKK,  p.  499. 

Passive,  ohedience  is  expressly  and  zealously  inculcated  in  the 
h-omilies  composed  and  published  by  authority  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  convocation,  vfhich  met  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
king's  reign,  voted  as  high  monarchical  principles  as  axe  contained  in  the 
decrees  of  the  University  of  Oxford  during  the  rule  of  the  Tories.  These 
principles,  so  far  from  being'  deemed  a  novelty  introduced  by  .Tames's 
influence,  passed  so  Smoothly,  that  no  historian  has  taken  notice  of 
them:  they  were  never  the  subject  of  controversy,  or  dispute,  or 
discourse  ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  Bishop  OveriUl's  Convocation 
Book,  printed  near  seventy  years  after,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
them.  Would  James,  who  was  so  cautious,  and  even  timid,  have 
ventured  to  begin  his  reign  with  a  bold  stroke,  which  would  have 
given  just  ground  of  jealousy  to  his  subjects?  It  appears  from  that 
monarch'sTJasUioon  Doron,  written  whUe  he  was  in  Scotland,  that  the 
republican  ideas  of  the  origin  of  power  from  the  people,  were  at 
that  time  esteemed  Puritanical  novelties.  The  patriarchal  scheme,  it 
IB  remarkable,  is  inculcated  in  those  votes  of  the  cohvbcatiou  pre- 
served by  Overall ;  nor  wag  Pihner  the  first  inventor  of  those  absurd 
notions. 

Note  LLL,  p.  514. 

That  of  the  honest  historian  Stowe  seems  not  to  have  been  of  thia 
number.  "  The  great  blessings  of  God,"  says  he,  "  through  increase 
of  wealth  in  the  common  subjeets  of  this  land,  especially  upon  the 
citizens  of  London ;  such  within  men's  memory,  and  chiefly  within 
these  few  years  of  peace,  that,  except  there  were  now  due  mention  of 
some  sort  made  thereof,  it  woidd  in  time  to  come  be  held  incredible," 
etc.  In  another  place,  "Amongst  the  manifold  tokens  and  signs  of 
the  infinite  blessings  of  Almighty  God  bestowed  upon  this  kingdom, 
by  the  wondrous  and  merciful  establishing  «f  peace  within  ourselves, 
and  the  full  benefit  of  concord  with  all  Christian  nations  and  others ; 
of  aH  which  graces  let  no  man  dare  to  presume  he  can  speak  too 
much ;  whereof  in  truth  there  can  never  be  enough  said,  neither  was 
there  ever  any  people  less  considerate  and  less  thankful  than  at  this 
time,  being  not  willing  to  endure  the  memory  of  their  present  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  in  Uie  universal  increase  of  commerce  and  traffic 
throughout  the  kingdom,  great  buildiag  of  royal  ships  and  by  private 
merchants,  the  repeopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  beside  the  dis- 
cernible and  sudden  iacrease  of  fair  and  costly  buildings,  as  well 
within  the  city  of  London  as  the  suburbs  thereof,  especially  within 
these  twelve  years,"  etc. 
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